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PREFACE. 


Elver  since  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  was  re- 
directed to  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the 
scientific  investigation  of  its  innumerable  monuments  has 
w"       pointed  with  ever-growing  certainty  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
A        as  the  cradle  of  history  and  of  human  culture.  At  the  same 
^       time  Egypt,  like  other  Eastern  countries,  possesses  high  nat- 
ural attractions,  in  the  peculiar  charms  of  its  Oriental  cli- 
noiate,  the  singularly  clear  atmosphere,  the  wonderful  colour- 
ing and  effects  of  light  and  shade,  Ihe  exuberant  fertility 
of  the  cultivated  districts  contrasted  with  the  solemn,  awe- 
inspiring  desert,  and  the  manners,  customs,  and  appearance 
of  a  most  interesting  and  most  diversified  population. 

The  present  fifth  edition  of  the  Handbook  to  Egypt 
comprises  in  its  scope  the  regions  previously  treated  of  in 
separate  volumes  devoted  to  Lower  Egypt  and  Upper  Egypt 
respectively.  Though  the  text  has  thus  been  curtailed  by  at 
least  one-third,  the  Editor  believes,  that  by  confining  himself 
11        to  essential  points  and  bv  carefully  arranging  his  material, 
'^       he  has  succeeded  in  renaering  the  present  edition  no  less 
(Q       useful  than  the  previous  ones  in  supplying  the  traveller  with 
the  necessary  information  regarding  the  countr^r  and  the 
1         people  he  is  about  to  visit,  in  protecting  him  against  extoiv 
tion  and  in  rendering  him,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
H       permits ,  independent  of  outside  assistance.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  indicate  clearly  the  most  important  among  the 
bewiMering  multiplicity  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity;  and 
the  descriptions  of  these  have  been  so  arranged  that,  assum- 
^       ing  the  traveller  to  have  previously  read  at  his  leisure  our 
J_       account  of  the  origin,  history,  and  significance  of  a  partic- 
ular temple,  or  tomb,  etc.,  he  will  find  adequate  guidance 
on  the  spot  in  that  portion  of  our  description  that  is  printed 
in  larger  type,  while  those  who  have  time  and  inclination  for 
a  more  thorough  examination,  will  find  additional  particulars 
in  small  type.  A  first  visit  to  the  Temple  of  Dendera,  for 
example ,  may  in  this  manner  be  accomplished  in  about  an 
hoar,  which  is  approximately  the  time  allowed  to  passengers 
by  mail-steamer.     -|  K  AfSOf? 


vi  PREFACE. 

The  materials  for  the  first  edition  of  the  volume  on  Lower 
Egypt  were  mainly  famiBhed  in  1877  by  Professor  O,  Ehers 
of  Leipsic.  Among  the  contributions  prepared  for  the 
English  version  were  those  of  the  distinguisned  Egyptolo- 
gist, Dr.  Samuel  Birch.  The  volume  on  Upper  Egypt,  orig- 
inallv  published  in  1891,  was  founded  on  material  contributed 
by  Professor  Ehers  and  Professor  /.  DUmichen  of  Strassburg. 
The  present  combined  edition,  like  the  preceding,  has  been 
completely  revised  by  Professor  Oeorg  Steindorff  of  Leipsic, 
who  devoted  a  journey  to  Egypt  in  1900  mainly  to  this  object. 
The  introductoiT  articles  bearing  their  names  have  also  been 
specially  revised  hy  Franz- Pasha  and  Dr.  Georg  Schweinfurth 
of  Cairo.  For  other  important  contributions  the  Editor  is 
obliged  to  Dr.  Borcharat  of  Cairo,  to  Dr,  Leigh  Canney  of 
Assuan,  to  Mr,  Percy  E,  Newberry  of  London,  to  Dr,  H,  SchUfer 
of  Berlin,  to  Dr,  H,  Thiersch  of  Munich,  to  Prof,  Moritz  of 
Cairo,  and  to  Dr,  J,  David  of  Khartum. 

The  Maps  and  Plans  have  been  the  object  of  the  Editor*s 
special  care,  and  all  have  been  carefully  revised  by  Prof. 
Steindorff,  with  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  publications  and 
of  much  valuable  unpublished  material,  kindly  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  Prof.  Loret  of  Lyons,  M.  O.  Legrain  of  Cairo, 
and  others.  To  the  present  edition  have  been  added  entire- 
ly new  maps  of  the  Faydm,  of  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  AssQan 
(3  sheets;  1:500,000),  and  of  the  environs  of  Ass(lan\  new 
plans  of  Port  Sa'id,  Luxor,  etc. ;  and  many  new  ground-plans. 
The  spelling  of  the  names  on  the  new  maps  follows  the  offi- 
cial French  system  of  transliteration  adopted  in  the  ^Recense* 
ment  g^n^ral  de  TEgypte  du  1  juin  1897',  published  in  1898. 
In  all  the  maps  and  plans  the  North  is  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
except  where  there  is  an  express  indication  to  the  contrary. 

Ancient  Egyptian  names  are  transliterated  on  the  system 
indicated  at  p.  cvi.  Arabic  names  have  been  specially  revised 
by  Professor  Socin  of  Leipsic. 

Hotels,  etc.,  see  p.  xviii.  Hotels  which  cannot  be  ac- 
curatelv  characterized  without  exposing  the  Editor  to  the  risk 
of  legal  proceedings  are  left  unmentioned. 

To  hotel -proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  cour- 
tesy towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  com- 
mendation, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly 
excluded  from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warned 
against  persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  Bae- 
deker's Handbooks. 
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R.  =  room*,  B.  =  breakfast;  D.  =  dinner;  S.  =  supper;  L.  =  light; 
A,  =  attendance;  Pens.  =  pension,  i.e.  board  and  lodging;  Rfmt<}.  =  re- 
freshments. —  N.  =  north,  northern,  etc. ;  S.  ==  south,  southern,  etc  ;  E.  = 
east,  etc. ;  W.  =  west,  etc.  —  r.  =  right;  1.  =  left;  min.  =  minute;  hr.  = 
hour.  —  M.  =  English  mile;  ft.  =  Engl,  foot;  fr.  =  franc;  c.  =  centime; 
;fE.  =  Egyptian  pound;  pias.  =  piastre;  mill.  =  milli^me  (comp.  Table 
before  the  title-page).  —  ca.  =  circa,  about. 

The  letter  d  with  a  date,  after  the  name  of  a  person,  indicates  the 
year  of  his  death.  The  number  of  feet  given  after  the  name  of  a  place 
shows  its  height  above  the  sea-level.  The  number  of  miles  placed  before 
the  principal  places  on  railway  -  routes  and  highroads  indicates  their 
distance  from  the  starting-point  of  the  route. 


Asterisks 

are  used  as  marks  of  commendation. 
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I.    Preliminary  Information. 

(1}.  Flan  of  Tour.  Season.  Expenses.  Honey.  Equipment. 

Travelling  Companions. 

PiiAK.  The  facilities  for  travel  in  Egypt  are  now  sueb  that  the 
Intending  Tisitor  may  make  an  outline  of  his  toui  at  home  -with 
almost  as  great  ease  as  for  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  During 
the  trayelling  season,  moreoTer,  the  weather  is  always  fine  (comp. 
below),  and  never  causes  disappointment  and  derangement  of  plans 
as  in  most  other  countries.  A  glimpse  of  the  country  may  be  ob- 
tained  in  four  or  five  weeks  (exclusive  of  the  journey  out)  as  fol- 
lows: 2-3  days  may  be  devoted  to  Alexandria  and  the  journey 
thence  to  Cairo,  10-12  days  may  be  spent  in  Cairo  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  manner  suggested  at  p.  30,  3  days  may  be  given  to 
the  FayUm^  3-4  days  may  be  occupied  by  the  Suez  Canal  and  ex- 
cursions from  it,  and  14  days  may  be  devoted  to  Upper  Egypt  (rail- 
way to  AsBuEn),  while  a  few  days  must  be  set  aside  for  resting. 
The  whole  time,  however,  might  very  pleasantly  be  spent  at  Cairo 
alone,  the  most  interesting  point  in  the  tour. 

Season.  The  best  time  for  a  tour  in  Egypt  is  between  Nov.  1st 
and  May  1st.  In  Alexandria  stormy  and  rainy  weather  prevails  from 
December  to  March,  but  in  the  interior  of  Egypt,  to  the  S.  of  a 
lin e  joining  Damanhilr,  Tanfa,  andMans^ra,  the  case  is  completely 
altered.  Even  in  the  Delta,  however,  marked  falls  In  temperature 
(sometimes  to  43^  Fahr  )  occur  between  the  end  of  I^ovember  and 
the  end  of  March,  and  rain-storms,  rendering  the  roads  almost  im- 
passable, are  not  infrequent.  December  and  January  are  sometimes 
very  cold  in  Cairo,  which  is  the  more  inconvenient  as  there  are  no 
adequate  heating-arrangements  in  the  houses ;  but  Nov.,  Eeb.,  and 
March  are  very  fine,  as  also  usually  are  Oct.,  April,  and  May, 
especially  for  travellers  who  do  not  object  to  a  little  heat.  In  Upper 
Egypt,  from  the  beginning  of  November  till  the  middle  or  end  of 
April,  there  are  but  few  days  of  bad  weather  (comp.  p.  xxvi)j  the 
prevalent  temperature  is  that  of  a  delicious  spring  or  moderate 
summer.  The  fertilising  inundation  of  the  Nile  (p.  1)  has  by  this 
time  subsided,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  smiles  with  fresh 
verdure.  Those  who  intend  to  winter  in  Egypt  should  spend  Nov. 
in  Cairo,  move  on  thence  in  Dec,  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
to  Upper  Egypt  (Luxor,  Assu&n),  and  return  to  Cairo  in  February. 
—  In  summer  prices  are  naturally  much  lower. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  a  tour  in  Egypt,  and  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries generally,  is  greater  than  that  of  a  visit  to  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  traveller  should  estimate  his  average  daily  expenditure  at 
not  less  than  25-30«.  (Steamboat-fares  are  of  course  extra  5  pp.  1-4.) 
The  traveller  whose  time  is  very  limited,  or  who  is  accompanied  by 
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ladies,  "will  also  require  the  services  of  a  guide,  or  'dragoman*,  as 
they  prefer  to  style  themseWes  (5-10i.  per  day). 

Monet.  A  small  sum  of  money  for  the  eaily  part  of  the  journey 
may  be  taken  in  English  or  French  gold,  or  In  English  banknotes 
(these  usually  at  a  discount  of  ^4-!  percent),  but  large  sums  should 
always  be  in  the  form  of  circular  notes.  These  notes,  which  if  kept 
separate  from  the  better  of  indication*  cannot  be  cashed  by  a  thief 
or  a  dishonest  finder,  are  issued  by  the  principal  London  banks 
and  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son.  Fresh  supplies  may  be  forwarded 
from  England  by  post-office  order,  in  sums  not  exceeding  500  fr. 
European  bankers  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  see  pp.  6,  26. 

Equipment.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  a  couple  of  light  tweed 
suits,  a  few  flannel  and  soft  cotton  shirts,  a  supply  of  thin  woollen 
socks,  one  pair  of  light  and  easy  boots,  one  of  shoes,  and  one  of 
slippers,  a  moderately  warm  ulster  or  long  travelling  cloak,  a  pith- 
helmet  and  a  soft  felt  hat,  together  with  the  most  necessary  articles 
of  the  toilet,  will  amply  suffice.  It  is  advisable,  for  the  prevention 
of  colds  and  chills,  to  wear  a  woollen  fabric  next  the  skin ;  but 
light  underclothing,  with  au  Oxford  shirt,  will  be  found  more 
suitable  to  the  climate  than  a  heavy  flannel  shirt.  Evening  dress  is 
usually  worn  at  dinner  at  the  principal  hotels.  A  light  silken  (or 
muslin)  cloth  tied  round  the  hat  and  allowed  to  fall  over  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  ears  is  an  Indispensable  protection  against  the  sun. 
In  prolonged  riding  tours  a  sun-shade  is  a  fatiguing  encumbrance. 
All  articles  should  be  new  and  strongly  made,  as  it  is  often  difficult 
to  get  repairs  properly  executed  in  Egypt.  Few  travellers  walk  in 
^Syp^)  except  for  very  short  distances,  but  sportsmen  should  add  a 
stout  pair  of  waterproof  shooting-boots  to  their  equipment. 

Among  the  mo^t  important  extras  to  be  broaght  from  Europe  are  a 
drinking  cup  of  leather  or  metal,  a  flask,  a  strong  pocket-knife,  a  thermo- 
meter, a  pocket-compass  of  medium  size,  and  an  acetylene  lamp  for  light- 
ing caverns  and  dark  chambers.  —  Photographic  materials,  dry-plates, 
films,  etc  ,  can  be  obtained  in  Cairo,  but  it  is  preferable  to  bring  a  good 
stock  carefully  packed  from  home,  taking  care  to  attend  the  customs 
examination  in  person.  The  plates  should  not  he  more  than  8  by  10  inches 
at  the  largest. 

Companions.  The  traveller  can  hardly  be  recommended  to  start 
alone  for  a  tour  in  a  country  whose  customs  and  language  are  so 
entirely  different  from  his  own.  Travelling  as  a  member  of  a  party 
is,  moreover,  much  less  expensive  than  travelling  alone,  many  of 
the  items  being  the  same  for  a  single  traveller  as  for  several  to- 
gether. —  In  spring  and  autumn  Tourist  Parties  are  organized  for 
a  visit  to  Egypt  and  the  East  by  the  tourist-agents  Mesirs,  Thos, 
Cook  ^ Son  (Ludgate  Circus,  London)  and  Messrs,  Henry  Oaze^Sons 
(63  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London),  programmes  of  which,  with  full 
information,  may.be  obtained  on  application.  Travellers  who  join 
such  parties  are  enabled  to  inspect  the  principal  points  of  interest 
with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,  but  must 
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naturally  surrender,  to  a  great  extent,  both  their  freedom  of  choice 
of  companions  and  the  disposal  of  their  time.  The  expenses  are  not 
much  below  that  of  an  Independent  tonr. 

(2).  Coinage.  FasBports.  Custom  EouBe. 

CoiKAOB  (comp.  the  tables  before  the  title-page  and  at  the  end 
of  the  book).  The  Egyptian  Pound  (*LiYre  Egyptienne' ;  :t^  E.)  is 
worth  20«.  6d.,  and  is  divided  into  100  Piattres,  worth  10  MiUames 
each.  The  Arabic  name  for  the  piastre  is  Kirsh  (pi.  KuHlsh;  pro- 
nounced in  Cairo  Hrsh,  'urdsK),  but  the  European  name  is  every- 
where current  Travellers  should  note  the  distinction  that  is  still 
frequently  made  between  the  'great  piastre'  (kirsh  tarlfa)  worth 
10  milli^mes  and  the  kittle  (or  half)  piastre'  (kirsh  sagh),  worth 
5  milliemes.  —  Egyptian  gold  coins  are  seldom  met  with,  their 
place  being  taken  by  the  British  sovereign  (Oin^h  ingtist  =  97  pias. 
5  mill.),  the  French  Napoleon  (20  fr. ;  Bint  =  77  pias.  2  mill.),  and  the 
Turkish  pound  {MejidSyeh  =  87  pias.  7V2  mill.  «  18«.),  all  of  which 
are  legally  current.  At  Alexandria  and  Suez,  and  a  few  other  points, 
reckoning  in  francs  is  still  common.  Where  British  influence  is 
strong,  as  in  places  with  large  garrisons,  the  word  Shilling  is  used  for 
the  Rub'a  RiyH,  which  U  equivalent  to  about  is.  ^^j^d. 

Obsolete  coins  are  rare  in  Egypt,  but  counterfeit  or  depreciated  {i.e.  worn 
or  perforated)  pieces  are  common  enough.  As  these  are  more  likely  to  be 
offered  to  foreigners  than  to  natives,  travellers  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  them  when  obtaining  change.  A  liberal  supply  of  small  change  is 
more  essential  in  the  East  than  anywhere  else  (comp.  pp.  zxii,  36). 

Passpobts  are  usually  asked  for  at  all  the  Egyptian  ports,  and  if 
the  traveller  is  unprovided  with  one  he  is  liable  to  detention  and 
great  inconvenience.  The  passport  is  given  up  at  the  custom-house 
and  reclaimed  at  the  traveller's  consulate  or  at  Cairo.  Bankers  fre* 
qnently  require  strangers  to  establish  their  identity  by  some  such 
document;  and  the  countenance  and  help  of  consuls  must  also 
depend  upon  the  proof  of  nationality  offered  to  them  by  the  traveller. 

A  British  Foreign  Office  Passport  (price  2«. ;  agent's  fee  U,  6d.)  may  be 
obtained  in  London  through  W.  J.  Adams,  59  Fleet  Street)  Buss,  440  West 
Strand;  G.  Smith  ft  Sons,  63  Charing  Cross,  etc. 

Custom  House.  The  custom-house  examination  is  generally 
carried  out  with  great  thoroughness,  though  with  perfect  politeness. 
The  objects  chiefly  sought  for  are  tobacco  and  cigars,  on  which  a 
somewhat  high  tax  is  levied  (25,  40,  or  100  pias.  per  kilogramme  or 
2V6  lbs.,  according  to  quality,  comp.  p.  xxx).  The  exportation  of 
antiquities  is  forbidden,  except  with  a  special  certificate  of  permis- 
sion \  and  luggage  is  accordingly  examined  again  as  the  traveller 
quits  the  country.  The  custom-house  is  now  under  European  man- 
agement, and  it  is  advisable  to  refrain  from  an  attempt  to  facilitate 
matters  by  bakshish  (p.  xx).  If  luggage  be  forwarded  across  the 
frontier,  the  keys  must  be  sent  with  it;  but  it  is  very  desirable  to 
superintend  the  custom-house  examination  in  person. 
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(3).   Oo&Yeyaneei. 

Steamers.  Egypt  may  be  leaclied  from  England  either  by 
steamer  direct  or  by  overland  route  to  one  of  tbe  principal  Mediter- 
ranean  ports  and  tbence  by  steamer.  Particulars  of  the  various  routes 
are  given  in  R.  1.  Whether  the  traveller  returns  westwards  on  leav- 
ing Egypt,  or  intends  to  proceed  to  Syria  or  elsewhere,  it  is  import- 
ant that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  principal  steamboat  services. 
The  vessels  of  the  principal  lines  are  nearly  on  a  par  with  regard  to 
comfort  and  speed,  the  British  and  German  steamers  being  perhaps 
slightly  superior,  and  the  Italian  steamers  slightly  inferior  to  the 
others.  In  autumn  and  winter  vessels  bound  for  Egypt,  and  in  spring 

those  returning  westwards  are  apt  to  be  crowded. 

The  time-tables  of  the  Peninsular  A  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.  may 
be  obtained  in  London  at  122  Leadenhall  St.,  E.C.,  or  at  KorUiumberland 
Avenue,  S.W.;  and  those  of  the  Oriani  A  PadM  Co.  C  Orient-Pacific  Line') 
at  5  Fenchnrch  Avenue,  E.O.,  or  at  16  Cockspur  St.,  S.W.  The  North 
Oerman  Lloyd  Co.  has  agencies  at  2  King  William  St.,  E.C.,  and  32  Cock- 
spur  St.,  S.W.,  and  the  Naioigatione  Oenerale  Italiama  at  8  Leadenhi^l  St., 
£.0.  Those  who  purpose  including  Syria,  Greece,  and  Oonstantinople  in 
their  Oriental  tour  should  also,  before  leaving  home,  write  to  the  '"Ad- 
ministration des  Seiifices  des  Messageries  Maritimes^  16  Rue  Cannebiire^ 
Marseilles''  for  a  ^Livret  des  Lignes  de  la  Miditerranie  et  de  la  Mer  Noire*, 
and  to  the  ^Oesterreiehische  Lloyd,  Trieste*  for  ^Information  for  Passengers 
by  the  AustHan  LloydU  Steam  Navigation  Company*  (published  in  English). 
With  the  aid  of  these  time-tables,  the  traveller  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  making  out  his  programme.  See  also  ^Baedeker*s  Palestine  and  Syria^ 
(sold  at  the  bookshops  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo). 

The  Food,  which  is  included  in  the  first-class  fare  and  usually  in 
the  second  also,  is  always  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Wine  is  not 
included  in  the  fare  except  on  board  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Italian 
steamers.  Many  travellers  prefer  the  cookery  on  board  the  French  and 
Austrian  steamers  as  being  lighter  and  better  suited  to  the  climate  than 
that  of  the  British  vessels.  Passengers  who  are  prevented  by  sickness 
from  partaking  of  the  regular  repasts  are  supplied  with  lemonade  and 
other  refreshments  gratis. 

The  S9eward''s  Fkb  ,  which  the  passenger  pays  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage ,  is  generally  from  V«  f'-  to  1  fr.  per  day  \  but  more  is  expected 
if  unusual  trouble  has  been  given. 

The  Baths  provided  for  the  use  of  passengers  in  the  British  and 
some  of  the  other  vessels  may  be  used  without  extra  charge ,  but  the 
attendant  expects  a  fee  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

Tickets  should  never  be  taken  at  foreign  ports  through  the  medium 
of  commlssionnaires  or  other  persons  who  offer  their  services,  but  the 
traveller  should,  if  possible,  purchase  them  at  tl^  office  in  person.  The 
tickets  bear  the  name  of  the  passenger  and  the  name  and  hour  of  depar- 
ture of  the  vessel.  Return  or  circular  tickets  (to  Syria  and  Constantinople) 
and  family  tickets  for  three  or  more  persons  are  generally  issued  at  a 
reduced  rate,  but  no  reduction  is  made  on  the  charge  for  food.  A  child 
of  2-10  years  pays  half-fare ,  but  must  share  the  berth  of  its  attendant  i 
for  two  children  a  whole  berth  is  allowed. 

LuoQAQB  of  150-220 lbs.  is  allowed  to  first-class,  and  of  85-135 lbs.  to 
second-class  passengers. 

Ekbakkation.  Passengers  should  be  on  board  an  hour  before  the 
advertised  time  of  starting.  At  Marseilles,  Trieste,  and  Brindisi  the 
vessels  start  from  the  quays,  so  that  passengers  can  walk  on  board;  but 
at  Venice  and  Naples  passengers  are  conveyed  to  the  steamers  in  small 
boats,  for  which  the  charge  at  all  the  Italian  ports  is  1  franc  or  lira  for 
each  person,  including  luggage.    Qood  order  is  kept  at  these  ports  by 
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the  police.  Payment  of  the  boat-fare  Bhould  not  be  made  until  the 
passenger  and  his  luggage  are  safe  on  deck.  Before  the  heavier  luggage 
is  lowered  Into  the  hold,  the  passenger  should  see  it  properly  labelled. 
All  complaints  should  be  addressed  to  the  captain.  On  board  the 
foreign  steamers  a  kind  of  military  precision  is  affected ,  and  questions 
addressed  to  the  officers  or  crew  are  apt  to  be  answered  very  curtly. 

Steamboats  on  the  Suez  Canal,  see  R.  14. 

Bailways.  The  official  time-tables  are  published  in  the  Indi- 
eaieur  des  Chemins  de  fer  de  VEgypte,  which  is  6old  for  1  plas.  at  the 
chief  railway-stations,  and  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  larger  hotels. 
The  railway-carriages  resemble  those  of  France  or  Italy.  First-class 
passengers  are  permitted  to  take  a  reasonable  quantity  of  small  lug- 
gage with  them  into  the  carriages.  The  second-class  carriages  are 
comfortable  enough  for  day-journeys  on  the  main  routes  (Alexandria 
to  Cairo,  Cairo  to  Mansil^ra,  Cairo  to  Suez,  Cairo  to  Assaan),  especially 
by  the  express  -  trains ;  and  their  use  effects  a  very  considerable 
saving  in  fares.  But  on  branch -lines  all  travellers  should  take 
first-class  tickets.  The  third-class  carriages  are  quite  unsuited  for 
Europeans.  The  management  of  the  traffic,  except  in  the  case  of 
express-trains,  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  process  of  booking 
luggage  is  especially  slow  and  troublesome.  The  traveller  should 
therefore  be  at  the  station  fully  half-an-hour  before  the  hour  for 
starting,  as  the  ticket-clerks  are  entitled  to  close  the  office  ten 
minutes  before  the  departure  of  the  train.  The  personal  tickets  are 
printed  in  English  and  Arabic,  the  luggage-tickets  in  Arabic  only. 
The  Inggage-tarifF  is  somewhat  complicated;  55lbs.  of  hand-luggage 
are  free.  —  In  hot  weather  the  dust,  which  penetrates  the  carriages 
even  when  the  windows  are  closed,  renders  railway  travelling  in 
Egypt  exceedingly  unpleasant.  At  the  chief  stations  on  the  express- 
routes  there  are  BaUway  Buffets  in  the  European  style.  At  other 
stations  refreshments  are  brought  to  the  carriage-windows  (bargain- 
ing necessary;  3-5  oranges  V2-I  pias.).  The  water  offered  for  sale 
is  better  abstained  from. 

Harrow  Gauge  Bailways.  The  Egyptian  Light  Bailwayt  cover 
the  Delta  and  the  Fay^m  (p.  174)  with  a  network  of  lines,  which, 
though  of  little  importance  to  the  ordinary  tourist,  enable  the  ex- 
plorer and  the  specialist  to  reach  various  remote  sites  with  com- 
parative ease.  These  lines  do  not  yet  appear  in  the  *Indicateur\ 
but  they  are  mentioned  at  the  appropriate  places  in  our  text. 

Xleotrie  Tramways  ply  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  They  have 
two  classes ;  Europeans  invariably  patronize  the  first  only. 

Gabs  have  now  quite  superseded  donkeys  as  the  accepted  means 
of  conveyance  for  Europeans  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  Notwith- 
standing the  official  tariffs  a  special  bargain  should  be  made  in  every 
ease,  especially  for  drives  of  any  length.  Few  of  the  drivers  under- 
stand any  European  language  or  are  able  to  read  the  names  of  the 
streets,  while  many  of  them  know  the  various  points  only  by  names 
of  their  own.    But  Arabs  with  a  smattering  of  European  languages 
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are  usually  to  be  found  standing  about  near  the  hotels  and  one  of 
these  may  be  employed  as  interpreter  (though  offers  of  farther  service 
should  be  firmly  declined).  The  traveller  should  keep  his  eye  on 
the  direction  taken  by  the  cab,  as  sometimes  the  cabman  drives 
straight  ahead  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  way,  and  requires  to  be 
guided,  e.g.  by  being  touched  with  a  stick  on  the  right  or  left  arm 
according  to  the  turning,  or  with  the  words  yeminak  (to  the  right), 
shemdlak  (to  the  left),  dughri  (straight  on).  The  cabs  usually  drive 
rapidly,  so  that  their  use  saves  time  and  strength. 

Donkeys  (Arab,  homdr)  still  form  the  best  means  of  conveyance, 
not  only  in  the  smallet  towns  and  on  the  bridle-paths  in  the  country, 
but  also  in  the  environs  of  Cairo,  as  they  can  go  anywhere  and  are 
not  confined  to  the  dusty  carriage-roads.  Egyptian  donkeys  are  of  a 
much  finer,  swifter,  and  more  spirited  race  than  the  European,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  patient  and  persevering.  Those  in  the  towns  are 
generally  well  saddled  and  bridled  in  Oriental  style.  In  the  country 
both  the  donkeys  and  equipment  are  inferior;  saddles,  stirrups,  and 
even  bridles  are  occasionally  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  As  the 
gait  of  some  of  the  donkeys  is  very  uneasy  when  they  break  into 
a  trot,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  engage  one  with  this  defect  for 
an  excursion  of  any  length.  The  best  method  of  guiding  the  donkey 
is  to  strike  it  lightly  on  the  head  with  a  stick.  The  donkey-boys 
(Arab,  hammdr)  are  fond  of  showing  off  the  pace  of  their  beasts, 
and  often  drive  them  unpleasantly  fast,  though  galloping  is  for- 
bidden in  the  towns.  The  rider  who  prefers  a  slower  pace  dhouts 
'ala  mahlak  or  *ala  mahlakum;  if  a  quicker  pace  is  wanted,  yalla, 
yalla,  or  mdshtj  or  «t2fc  el-homdr;  if  a  halt  is  to  be  made,  osbur,  or 
the  English  word  *stop'.  The  donkey-boys  (especially  at  Cairo)  are 
usually  active  and  intelligent,  though  occasionally  mischievous  and 
impudent.  At  some  of  the  most  frequented  tourist-resorts  the  trav- 
eller has  to  protect  himself  from  the  charge  of  the  importunate  light 
cavalry  by  threatening  to  use  his  stick. 

(4).  Hotels. 

The  large  hotels  in  Cairo  and  its  environs  are  among  the  best  in 
the  world,  combining  western  comfort  with  eastern  luxury.  Almost 
as  much  may  be  said  for  the  leading  houses  at  Luxor  and  Assudn 
(comp.  pp.  233,  327),  while  there  are  very  fair  hotels  at  Alexandria, 
Port  Sa^dj  and  a  few  other  places.  They  are  managed  mainly  on  the 
American  system,  a  fixed  sum  daily  (p.  24)  being  paid  for  lodging 
and  board,  the  latter  consisting  of  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner. 
Wine,  beer,  and  other  liquors,  which  are  extras,  are  dear,  the 
okeapest  wine  costing  10-16  pias.  per  bottle,  and  British  and  Ger- 
man beer  about  the  same.  The  waiter's  fee  should  be  calculated 
at  about  5  per  cent  of  the  bill.  Clothing  given  out  to  wash  is  charged 
at  the  rate  of  2V2-3  fr.  per  dozen  articles  for  gentlemen*s  garments, 
4-5  fir.  per  dozen  for  ladies*  garments,  quite  irrespective  of  size. 
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In  other  towns  the  hotels  are  much  inferior.  The  more  remote 
a  place  is  from  the  ordinary  track  of  European  travellers,  the  poorer 
the  inns  are  according  to  European  ideas;  and  houses  bearing  most 
pretentious  names  are  often  nothing  more  than  miserable  inns. 

(5).  FoBt  and  Telegraph  OfAces. 

The  Egyptian  Postal  System  (pp.  5, 26)  is  admirably  organised, 
not  only  in  all  the  principal  towns  but  also  in  the  smaller  towns  of 
the  Delta  and  Upper  Egypt.    The  officials  are  civil  and  attentive. 
The  addresses  of  letters  destined  for  Egypt  should  always  be  written 
very  distinctly  (particularly  the  initial  letters).  They  had  better  be 
directed  to  the  hotel  at  which  the  traveller  intends  to  stay,  or  the 
traveller  may  leave  his  local  address  at  the  Cairo  Post  Office  and 
have  his  letters  forwarded  thence.    On  leaving  for  Uppei  Egypt 
travellers  should  notify  the  postal  authorities  at  Cairo,  so  that  let- 
ters may  be  punctually  forwarded ;  passengers  by  the  Nile  steamers 
may  have  their  correspondence  looked  after  by  the  steamboat  com- 
pany. —  Registered  Letters  not  addressed  to  a  hotel  are  not  delivered 
to  the  addressee  unless  he  gets  a  resident  or  the  consular  kavass 
(p.  xx)  to  testify  to  his  identity;  those  addressed  to  a  hotel  a)re 
delivered  on  presentation  of  the  official  notification  of  their  arrival, 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  hotel.  —  The  Postage  for  letters  within 
Egypt  is  5  milli^mes;  to  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  10  mil- 
ll^mes ;  foreign  Post  Cards,  4  milli^mes.  —  Parcels  not  exceeding 
11  lbs.  in  weight  may  be  sent  to  the  countries  of  the  Union  for 
9  piastres,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  two  declarations  (one  in 
French,  one  in  the  language  of  the  country  of  destination).    Parcels 
not  exceeding  3  lbs.  may  be  sent  from  England  via  P.  &  0.  steamer 
for  1».,  from  3  lbs.  to  7  lbs.  2s. ,  from  7  lbs.  to  lllbs.  3«. ;  via  France 
and  Italy  the  rates  are  2«.,  3a.,  As  —  Post  Office  Orders  are  Issued 
in  Great  Britain  for  payment  in  Egypt  at  the  following  rates  of  com- 
mission: for  sums  not  exceeding  2i.,  6d.;  6?.,  is.;  10^,  la.  6d. 

Telegraphs.  There  are  two  telegraph  -  systems  in  Egypt,  the 
Egyptian  and  the  English.  Messages  within  Egypt  may  be  sent  only 
by  the  former,  which  has  over  200  stations,  of  which  about  30  are 
open  day  and  night.  The  tariff  is  2pias.  for  8  words  or  less,  and 
V2piBS.  for  each  additional  word.  Telegrams  may  be  sent  in  any 
European  language,  except  from  the  smaller  stations,  where  Arabic 
messages  only  are  accepted.  —  Telegrams  to  Europe  should  be  sent 
by  the  English  Eastern  Co.,  via  Malta.  The  following  is  the  tariff 
of  the  English  telegraph:  each  word  (not  exceeding  ten  letters;  if 
longer,  it  is  reckoned  as  two  words)  to  Great  Britain  83  mill. ;  to 
North  America  120-200  mill. ;  to  Austria  73  mill. ;  to  France  74  mill. ; 
to  lUly  65  mill.;  to  Switzerland  69  mill.;  to  Germany  76 mill.;  to 
Russia  88  mill.  —  A  telegram  from  Great  Britain  to  Alexandria  costs 
if.  7d.  per  word;  to  other  parts  of  Egypt  la.  lOd.,  2a.,  2a.  3d.,  or 
2a.  Bd. 
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(6).  Publie  Safety.   ConBulates.   Courts  of  Juitioe. 

Public  Safety.  The  authority  of  the  Khedive  is  so  well  estab- 
lished throughout  the  -whole  of  Egypt  that  travellers  are  as  safe  as 
in  Europe.  Weapons  for  self-defence  are  an  unnecessary  encum- 
brance. —  Fowling-pieces  may  be  purchased  in  Cairo  or  they  may 
be  had  for  hire  at  the  principaJ  hotels.  Sportsmen  who  bring  their 
own  guns  will  find  it  very  troublesome  to  clear  them  at  the  custom- 
house, and  cartridges  also  are  contraband  (p.  xv).  Ammunition  (in- 
cluding Lefaucheux  cartridges)  may  be  bought  in  Cairo,  but  not 
higher  up,  where  only  coarse  gun-powder  can  be  obtained. 

ConBulateB.  Consuls  in  the  East  enjoy  the  same  privilege  of 
exterritoriality  as  ambassadors  in  other  countries.  On  public  occas- 
ions they  are  attended  by  kavasses,  or  armed  consular  officers.  A 
distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  professional  (^consules 
missi*)  and  commercial  consuls ;  and  there  are  consuls  general  (who 
act  also  as  political  agents),  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consular 
agents,  possessing  various  degrees  of  authority.  In  all  cases  of  em- 
ergency the  traveller  should  apply  for  advice  to  the  nearest  consul 
of  his  country. 

CourtB  of  Justiee.  In  place  of  the  exclusive  consular  juris- - 
diction  to  which  foreigners  were  formerly  liable,  a  system  of  Mixed 
Tribunals  was  established  in  1876.  The  judges  consist  of  natives 
and  foreigners  (the  latter  generally  appointed  by  the  Khedive  from 
qualified  officials  nominated  by  the  Great  Powers),  who  give  their 
verdicts  in  accordance  with  Egyptian  law,  founded  on  that  of  France 
and  Italy.  Cases  in  which  the  Khedive  himself  and  the  Egyptian 
government  are  concerned  are  also  tried  before  this  tribunal,  whieh 
includes  courts  of  first  and  second  instance.  The  courts  of  the  first 
instance  are  at  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  MansOra,  and  there  is  a  dele- 
gation at  Port  Sa'id.  The  appeal-court  is  at  Alexandria.  Lists  of 
qualified  barristers  are  exhibited  in  the  anterooms  of  the  courts.  — 
Cases  between  natives,  and  all  criminal  cases,  are  tried  by  the  Native 
Courts  J  established  in  1884.  Courts  of  the  first  instance  are  situated 
at  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Benisuef,  Assiiif,  and  Keneh,  and  also  (with  a 
more  limited  jurisdiction)  at  Tanta  and  Mansiira  (Za^azik).  The 
appeal-court  is  at  Cairo ;  about  half  the  number  of  its  judges  are 
Europeans.  The  procedure  is  based  upon  the  Code  NapoMon. 

(7).  Intercourse  with  Orientals.  Dragomans. 

.  The  average  Oriental  regards  the  European  traveller  as  a  Crcesus, 
and  sometimes  too  as  a  madman,  —  so  unintelligible  to  him  are 
the  objects  and  pleasures  of  travelling.  He  therefore  looks  upon  him 
as  fair  game,  and  feels  justified  in  pressing  upon  him  with  a  perpetual 
demand  for  bakshtsh^  which  simply  means  ^a  gift*.  Travellers  are  often 
tempted  to  give  for  the  sake  of  affording  temporary  pleasure  at  a  trifling 
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cost,  forgetting  that  the  seeds  of  insatiable  cupidity  are  thereby  sown, 
to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  their  successors  and  the  demoralisation 
of  the  recipients  themselves.  Bakshish  should  never  be  given  except 
for  services  rendered,  and  every  attempt  at  extortion  should  be  firmly 
resisted,  as  compliance  only  makes  the  applicants  for  bakshish 
doubly  clamorous.  Payment  should  never  be  made  until  the  service 
stipulated  for  has  been  rendered,  after  which  an  absolutely  deaf  ear 
should  be  turned  to  the  protestations  and  entreaties  which  almost 
invariably  follow.  Thanks,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  must  never  be  ex- 
pected from  such  recipients.  Even  when  an  express  bargain  has 
been  made,  and  more  than  the  stipulated  sum  paid,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  pester  the  traveller  in  the  way  indicated.  When  no  bargain 
has  been  made,  the  fees  and  prices  mentioned  in  the  Handbook, 
all  of  which  are  ample,  should  be  paid  without  remark;  and  if 
the  attacks  which  ensue  are  not  silenced  by  an  air  of  calm  in- 
diference  the  traveller  may  use  the  word  rUh  or  imaki  (be  off  I)  in 
a  quiet  but  decided  and  Imperative  tone.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  increasing  number  of  visitors  to  Egypt 
tends  to  raise  prices  during  the  chief  travelling  season,  so  that  a 
larger  bakshish  than  is  mentioned  in  the  Handbook  may  sometimes 
be  necessary. 

While  much  caution  and  firmness  are  desirable  in  dealing  with 
the  people,  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  traveller  should  avoid 
being  too  exacting  or  suspicibus.  He  should  bear  in  mind  that 
many  of  the  natives  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  are  mere 
children,  whose  waywardness  should  excite  compassion  rather  than 
anger,  and  who  often  display  a  touching  simplicity  and  kindliness 
of  disposition.  The  native  communities  hold  together  with  remark- 
able faithfulness,  and  the  bond  of  a  common  religion,  which  takes 
the  place  of  ^party'  in  other  countries,  and  requires  its  adherents 
to  address  each  other  as  ^yd  akhHya^  (my  brother),  is  far  more  than 
a  mere  name.  On  the  other  hand,  intimate  acquaintance  with  Orien- 
tals is  to  be  avoided,  disinterested  friendship  being  still  rarer  in  the 
East  than  elsewhere.  The  traveller,  however,  should  on  his  side 
do  his  utmost  to  sustain  the  well-established  reputation  of  the 
^kUmeh  frengiyeh\  the  *word  of  a  Frank*,  in  which  Orientals  are 
wont  to  place  implicit  confidence. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  suggestions  we  have  ventured  to  offer, 
the  traveller  will  to  some  extent  have  to  buy  his  experience.  In 
most  eases  the  overcharges  to  which  he  will  be  exposed  will  be 
comparatively  trifling;  but  if  extortion  is  attempted  on  a  larger 
scale,  he  had  better  refer  the  matter  to  his  consul. 

Bbgoabs  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the 
country-districts.  In  every  village  ragged  children  pursue  the  trav- 
eller with  their  ceaseless  cry  of  ^bakshish,  bakshish,  yd  khawdgeh' 
(oh,  sir  I  a  gift  1 ;  comp.  p.  36).  The  best  reply  to  such  applica- 
tions is  ^md  fish,  md  fish'  (I  have  nothing  for  you) ,  which  will 
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generally  have  the  effect  of  dispersing  the  assailants.  Charity  should 
be  given  only  to  the  sick  or  the  aged.  A  beggar  may  be  silenced 
with  the  words  ^Alldh  yaHiW  (may  God  give  thee  I). 

The  traveller  should  take  care  to  be  amply  supplied  with  small 
Change  at  all  times,  and  especially  before  taking  an  excursion  into 
the  country  (comp.  pp.  xv,  26). 

Travellers  about  to  make  a  tour  of  any  length  may  avoid  all  the 
petty  annoyances  incident  to  direct  dealings  with  the  natives  by 
placing  themselves  under  the  care  of  a  Dragoman  (Arab.  Tur~ 
gemdn).  The  name  is  also  appropriated  to  themselves  by  the  ordinary 
commissionn aires  in  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Port  Sa'td,  Luxor,  Assuin, 
etc.  Most  of  them  speak  English,  French,  and  Italian.  Charges,  see 
p.  28.  Dragomans  proper,  who  generally  consider  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  escort  their  employers  through  the  streets  of  towns,  are 
usually  employed  for  the  longer  tours  only,  such  as  the  voyage  up 
the  Nile  (p.  184),  the  journey  to  the  Fay  dm  (p.  174),  and  a  visit  to 
the  less  frequented  towns  in  the  Delta.  Before  engaging  a  drago- 
man, the  traveller  should  carefully  enquire  into  his  record  at  the 
hotel  and  the  consulate.  For  a  fixed  price  per  day  the  dragoman  con- 
tracts to  supply  the  necessary  riding  animals  and  boats  and  to  defray 
the  entire  cost  of  lodging  and  provisioning  the  party,  including  all 
hotel-bills.  The  contract,  which  must  be  signed  at  the  consulate,  ' 
should  expressly  determine  all  details  as  far  as  possible,  including 
the  duration  of  the  journey,  with  due  provision  for  prolonging  it  if 
desired.  It  is  usual  to  pay  the  dragoman  one-half  of  the  total  stip- 
ulated sum  before  starting,  and  the  remainder  on  the  return,  or  one- 
third  before  starting,  one-third  during  the  journey,  and  the  remain- 
ing third  on  its  conclusion.  Both  parties  to  the  contract  should 
bind  themselves  to  submit  disputes  or  differences  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  consul. 

The  dragomans  are  inclined  to  assume  a  patronising  manner 
towards  their  employers,  while  they  generally  treat  their  own  coun- 
trymen with  an  air  of  vast  superiority.  The  sooner  this  imperti- 
nence is  checked,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  traveller's  sub- 
sequent relations  with  his  guide.  Above  all,  travellers  should  never 
permit  their  dragoman  to  ^explain'  the  monuments.  These  men  are 
without  exception  quite  uneducated,  without  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  historic  or  aBsthetic  significance  of  the  monuments;  and  their 
*explanations'  are  merely  garbled  versions  of  what  they  have  picked 
up  from  guide-books  or  from  the  remarks  of  previous  travellers. 

On  the  successful  termination  of  the  journey  travellers  are  too 
apt  from  motives  of  good  nature  to  write  a  more  favourable  testi- 
monial for  their  dragoman  than  he  really  deserves ;  but  this  is  truly 
an  act  of  injustice  to  his  subsequent  employers,  and  tends  to  con- 
firm him  in  his  faults.  The  testidaonial  therefore  should  not  omit 
to  mention  any  serious  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 
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(8).  Arabian  Gaf^i.  Story  Tellen.  Xnsiolani.  Singen,  eto. 

Arabian  Caf^s  (kakwa)  are  freqnented  by  the  lower  clasBes  ex- 
clusively. The  front  generally  consiats  of  woodwork  with  a  few  open 
arehes.  Oatside  the  door  runs  a  mcutaba.  or  raised  seat  of  stone  or 
briek,  two  or  three  feet  in  height  and  of  about  the  same  width, 
covered  with  mats,  and  there  are  similar  seats  on  two  or  three 
sidea  of  the  interior.  Coffee  is  served  by  the  kdhwegi  at  1/4-1  pias. 
per  cup  (fingdn)y  and  several  nargUehs  or  shishehs  and  gdzehs  (water- 
pipes}  are  kept  in  readiness  for  the  use  of  customers.  The  tumbftk^ 
a  kind  of  Persian  tobacco,  smoked  in  the  latter  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  the  intoxicating  hashish  (hemp,  Cannabis  indica),  the  strong 
and  unmistakable  smell  of  which  is  often  perceptible  even  in  the 
street.  The  sale  of  hashish  is  now  nominally  prohibited  in  Egypt. 

Story  Tellen  (who  in  private  domestic  circles  are  generally 
women)  still  form  a  characteristic  Oriental  institution.  Wherever 
they  make  their  appearance,  whether  in  the  public  streets  or  the 
coffee-house,  in  the  densely  peopled  alleys  of  the  large  towns,  in 
the  smallest  country  villages,  or  among  the  tents  of  the  wandering 
Arabs,  they  are  sure  to  attract  an  attentive,  easily  pleased,  and  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  crowd.  The  more  sensational  the  tale,  the  better, 
and  the  oftener  is  the  narrator  applauded  with  protracted  cries  of 
*AaV,  or  * AllaV,  or  » Allahu  akbar !  \ 

Most  of  the  story-tellers  belong  to  the  so-called  Sho^ara  (sing. 
ShdHr),  literally  ^singers'.  They  are  also  known  as  ^Andtireh  (sing. 
'Antari)  or  Abu-Zidtyeh,  according  as  their  theme  consists  of  tales 
and  romances  from  the  history  of  'Antar ,  a  Beduin  hero,  or  from 
that  of  Abu  Zed.  Others  again  are  called  Afo/taddi(?n,  i.e.  narrators 
of  history,  their  province  being  the  recital  in  prose  of  passages  from 
the  history  of  Sultan  Ez-Zahir  Bibars,  who  reigned  over  Egy-pt  in 
1260-79  (p.  xovi).  The  entertainments  of  the  ^alf  lUeh  u  UUK 
(thousand  and  one  nights)  are,  however,  no  longer  heard,  as  popular 
superstition  has  branded  this  oollection  of  tales  as  'unlucky'.  The 
themes  of  the  whole  fraternity  are  too  often  of  an  immoral  character. 

Kniieians  by  profession,  called  Aldtiyeh  (sing.  Aldti),  are  in- 
dispensable on  every  festive  occasion.  The  usual  instruments  are 
the  rekk  or  tambourine  with  little  bells,  the  nakkdreh  or  semi- 
spherical  tambourine,  the  zemr  or  hautbois,  the  tabl  beledi  or 
drum,  the  /a&2  «/)dmt  or  kettle-drum ,  and  the  darabijUceh^  a  kind 
of  funnel-shaped  drum  (generally  made  of  earthenware,  but  some- 
times of  wood  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise-shell,  with 
a  fish-skin  stretched  over  the  broad  end),  which  last  is  accompanied 
by  the  zummdraj  a  kind  of  double  flute.  A  better  class  of  instru- 
ments, used  for  chamber  music,  consists  of  the  ndi,  a  kind  of  flute, 
the  kemengeh  or  two-stringed  violin,  the  body  of  which  consists  of  a 
cocoa-nut  shell,  the  rebdbeh,  or  one-stringed  violin  with  a  square 
wooden  body,  the  kdnUn^  a  kind  of  zither  with  strings  of  sheep- 
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gut,  and  lastly  the  't2d,  the  lute  or  mandoline,  the  oldest  of  all  the 
instTuments. 

The  Egyptians  consider  themselves  a  highly  musical  people      The 
Egyptian  sings  when  indulging  in  his  kSf  (p.  xxvi),  whether  sitting  on 
his  heels  or  stretched  out  on  his  mat,  when  driving  his  donkey    when 
carrying  stones  and  mortar  up  a  scaflfolding,  when  working  in  the'  fields 
and  when  rowing.    He  sings  whether  alone  or  in  company,  regarding  his 
vocal  music  as  a  means  of  lightening  his  labour  and  of  sweetening  his 
repose.    A  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptian  songs,  however,  is  that  they  have 
no  tune,  though  they  have  a  certain  rhythm,  which  is  always  dependent 
on  the  text.    They  are  sung  through  the  nose  on  seven  or  eight  diflferent 
notes,   on    which  the  performer  wanders  up   and  down.    The  character 
of  this  so-called  music  is  exceedingly  monotonous  and,  to  a  European  ear 
displeasing.  The  songs  (mawwdl  or  shughl)  are  all  of  a  lyrical  description^ 
most  of  them  are  erotic  and  often  pointless   and  meaningless.    Some  of 
them,  however,  extol  the  pleasures  of  friendship  and  rational  enjoyment 
0    express  derision  of  an  enemy,  or  contempt  for  the  rustic  fellah.  * 

Female  Singers  (^Awdlimy  sing.  ^Almeh  or  'Alimeh;  i,e. 
*1  earned  women')  of  a  good  class  are  now  very  rare  and  perform 
only  in  the  harems  of  wealthy  natives. 

The  Female  Dancers,  or  Ohawdzi  (sing.  OhdziyeK),  were  for- 
merly one  of  the  chief  curiosities  of  Egypt,  but  for  some  years  pas- 
they  have  been  prohibited  from  performing  in  the  streets.  Really 
good  dancers  are  said  to  be  now  rare  j  the  performances  in  the  caf^st 
chantants  in  Cairo  are  very  inferior. 

The  Snake  Chabmebs  {Rifd'tyth^  sing.  RifdH ;  p.  Ixvi)  exhibit 
performances  of  a  very  marvellous  character,  as  credible  European 
residents  in  Cairo  have  testified ;  but  the  traveller  will  rarely  come 
in  contact  with  them  except  by  lucky  accident.  The  men  and  boys 
who  exhibit  small  snakes  in  the  streets  or  at  the  hotels  must  of 
course  not  be  confounded  with  the  Rifa'iyeh. 

The  Jugglers  (Hdwt)  of  Egypt  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
countries.  The  performances  of  the  Buffoons  (KurMdti  or  Mohab- 
hazi)  are  disgracefully  indelicate. 

(9).  Baths. 

The  baths  of  Egypt,  with  their  hot-air  chambers,  are  those  com- 
monly known  as  Turkish,  but  they  are  neither  so  clean  nor  so  well 
fitted  up  as  some  of  those  in  the  larger  cities  of  Europe.  A  TuTkish 
bath  is  particularly  refreshing  after  a  long  journey,  and  is  an  ad- 
mirable preventive  of  colds  and  rheumatism.  The  baths  are  always 
cleanest  in  the  early  morning.  Fridays  are  to  be  avoided,  as  numerous 
Muslims  bathe  early  on  that  day,  which  is  their  Sabbath.  When  a 
cloth  is  hung  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  baths ,  it  indicates  that 
women  only  are  admitted. 

The  visitor  first  enters  a  large  vaulted  chamber  covered  with  a 
cupola  (Msh  d-hammdm) ,  having  a  fountain  of  cold  water  in  the 
centre  (fasktyeh)^  and  the  bathing  towels  hung  around  on  strings. 
Having  taken  off  his  shoes  and  given  them  to  the  attendant,  the 
visitor  is  next  conducted  to  one  of  the  raised  Itwdns  (Pi.  4)  that 
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areatill  Dnoecnpied,  wheie  he  pioeeedB  to  nndress.  Valaable*  may. 
if  desired,  be  entmited  to  tbe  bath-ownec.  Wnpping  ■  oloth  round 
bia  loinB,  he  leaieB  his  liir&D,  li  proilded  with  patteiu  or  irooden 
■hoes  (kabhdb),  and  ii  conducted  to  the  hot  room  (harSra).  Near 
one  of  the  baiins  here  a  linen  oloth  Ii  spread  for  the  bathei,  and  he  la 
now  left  to  penpLie.  As  soon  aa  the  skin  U  thoroughly  moist,  he  oalla 
for  the  attendant,  vho  pulls  and  knesdi  the  jointi  till  they  orack, 
1  process  to  which  Europeans  are  not  generally  aubjeeted.  This  is 
followed  by  the  pleasantet  operation  of  shampooing,  which  is  per- 


1,  Entnoee.  3,  BtiA  il-iammdm  (a  kind  of  antechamber,  Tucd  alao  by  the 
poorer  elaasea  u  ■  drenlnB-rooa].  3,  FatUpth  f  roantain).  t.  Lliiait  (better 
dreHiDE-moma,  gSBerally  conaladDg  of  two  diTiaiOBS ;  (he  a-MaOtt  tt-faOM, 
with  Bbraw-mati.  and  tbe  (M(»dH  d-'dJ,  with  cuabioni,  for  (he  tiehai 
balhera).  6.  Coffee-teller.  6.  fi/l-el-OBWcI  (warmed  dressli^-roiim  for  cold 
neather),  Z.  Latrlnea,  7.  EatTance  (o  (he  —  9.  BarAra  (or  'ndatoriom'}. 
Id.  £Afdn.  11.  Magl^at  (clblseU  with  basiu).  \1.  BamufSyth  (chambers 
with  buint  and' tap>  eor  hot  wa(er).    13.  Furnac*es.    14.  Bolleri. 

formed  by  the  abu  kit  or  abti  »&b&n,  who  is  reigueated  to  do  hii  duty 
"ith  the  word  '^ktiyitni'  (rub  me),  and  who  then  ruba  the  bather 
with  the  kU,  a  rough  piece  of  felt.  The  attendant  next  thoroughly 
soaps  the  bather,  and  conotndes  the  operations  by  pouring  bowls  of 
vaTui  water  over  bia  head.  If  the  water  Is  too  bot  the  bather  may 
ask  for  cold  I'hdl  m6yeh  MridtK),  or  say  'enough'  (bt»).  After  this 
process  doaohes  of  hot  or  cold  water  may  be  indulged  in  according 
to  inclination,  but  the  most  tefieshlng  plan  U  to  change  the  temper- 
ature gradnally  from  hot  to  cold,  the  direction  to  the  attendant  being 
'm6yt\  bSridekl'  When  desirous  of  leaving  the  bot  room,  tbe  bather 
lays  to  tbe  attendant  'Afli /'flla' (bring  a  towel),  whereupon  he  is 
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provided  with  one  for  his  loins,  another  for  his  shoulders,  and  a 
third  for  his  head.  The  slippers  or  pattens  are  then  put  on,  and  the 
antechamber  re-entered.  When  the  kabkdbs  are  remoyed,  cold  water 
is  sprinkled  over  the  feet ,  fresh  towels  are  then  provided,  and  the 
bather  at  last  throws  himself  down  on  his  divan,  wonderfully  re- 
freshed ,  yet  glad  to  enjoy  perfect  repose  for  a  short  time.  This 
interval  of  tranquil  enjoyment  is  the  favourite  Oriental  *&y  (i.e. 
luxurious  idleness).  Every  bath  contains  a  coffee  and  pipe  establish- 
ment. Coffee  and  hot  eau  sucree  are  the  favourite  beverages.  Before 
dressing ,  the  bather  is  generally  provided  with  two  or  three  more 
relays  of  fresh  towels.  The  whole  of  these  operations  need  not  oc- 
cupy much  more  than  an  hour,  but  Orientals  often  devote  a  whole 
morning  to  the  bath.  —  Many  of  the  baths  are  charitable  founda- 
tions, where  the  natives  pay  little  or  nothing.  Europeans  are  generally 
expected  to  pay  8  piastres  or  more  (including  coffee  and  nargileh), 
and  a  fee  of  about  1  pias.  is  given  to  the  *soap  man\ 

(10).  Egypt  as  a  Health  Besort.  Medical  Hints. 

The  beneflcial  influence  of  the  climate  of  Egypt  has  been  known 
since  the  Roman  period  at  least,  and  of  late  years  an  increasing 
number  of  visitors  have  flocked  to  the  Nile  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  its  remarkably  dry  winter-climate.  Phthisis  (in  certain  cases), 
asthma,  chronic  bronchitis,  Bright^s  disease,  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
gout,  insomnia,  dyspepsia,  and  mental  strain  are  some  of  the  most 
important  ailments  that  are  at  least  alleviated  by  a  visit  to  Egypt 
In  deciding  which  of  the  health-resorts  in  Egypt  a  given  case  should 
be  sent  to,  the  physician  must  of  course  consider  whether  or  not 
warmth  must  be  secured  along  with  dryness  of  air,  whether  purity 
of  air  alone  or  also  a  bright  stimulating  climate  is  to  be  specially 
sought,  and  whether  cold  winds  are  harmful  or  not.  Invalids  who 
have  not  been  ordered  to  a  particular  health-resort  before  leaving 
home  should  consult  a  physician  immediately  on  arriving  in  Egypt; 
and  it  is  advisable  in  all  cases  to  secure  the  advice  of  the  physician 
resident  at  the  spot  selected. 

It  is  now  generally  understood  that  Cairo  cannot  properly  be  con- 
sidered a  health-resort.  The  presence  of  a  large  city  with  its  noise 
and  bustle,  its  situation,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  wind  coming 
from  the  N.  over  the  broad  cultivated  Delta,  the  unhealthy  saturation 
ifi  the  early  part  of  winter  of  considerable  low-lying  tracts  of  the 
town  composed  of  old  rubbish,  and  the  higher  relative  humidity,  all 
combine  to  compel  those  who  seek  health  from  the  climate  of  Egypt 
to  look  to  other  stations.  There  are,  however,  excellent  health-re- 
sorts in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital,  viz.  Mena  House  Hotely 
and  especially  Helwdn.  Luxor  and  Assudn^  in  Upper  Egypt,  offer  still 
more  favourable  climatic  conditions.  There  is  at  least  one  English 
physician  at  each  of  these  four  stations.    The  hotels  at  all  are  ex- 
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cellent;  the  cooking  Is  good,  and  Invalid  diets  are  arranged  for. 
Bnt  no  building  has  yet  been  constructed  in  Egypt  that  is  up  to  the 
demands  of  modern  science  as  a  sanatorium  in  regard  to  site,  con- 
struction, ventilation,  and  other  requirements. 

Mena  House  Hotel  (p.  26),  8  M.  to  the  W.  of  Cairo,  stands  near 
the  N.  side  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh ,  on  the  verge  of  the 
Libyan  Desert.  The-juean  maximum  temperature  is  69°  in  Dec, 
66<>  in  Jan.,  72*»  in  Feb.,  74°  in  March,  and  80°  in  April.  The 
mean  minimum  for  the  four  months  Dec.  to  April  is  60°.  The 
relative  humidity  (i.e.  the  amount  of  moisture,  in  relation  to  the 
temperature  at  the  time,  that  the  air  holds  out  of  a  possible  100  per 
cent)  from  Dec.  to  March  is  58  per  cent  by  day  (8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.) 
and  80  per  cent  at  night  (8  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.).  Dew  falls  in  winter 
on  about  two  nights  out  of  three.  At  both  Mena  House  and  Helwan 
the  preTaillng  winds  and  the  amount  of  rain  are  probably  much  the 
same  as  in  Cairo.  The  purity  of  the  air  at  both  places  is  marked.  — 
The  medical  and  sanitary  arrangements  are  excellent;  and  there  is  a 
resident  nurse  under  the  orders  of  the  physician  who  resides  there. 

Helwan  (p.  154),  16  M.  to  the  S.  of  Cairo  and  V/2  M.  from  the 
cultivated  land,  is  115  ft.  above  the  river.  The  mean  maximum 
temperature  is  70°  in  Dec,  67°  in  Jan.,  73°  in  Feb. ,  and  76°  in 
March.  The  mean  minimum  for  these  four  months  is  50°.  The 
daily  range  of  temperature  is  21°.  Dew  rarely  falls.  The  relative 
humidity  from  Dec.  to  March  is  47  per  cent  by  day,  66  per  cent  at 
night.  —  Helwan  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  desert  in  a  pure 
atmosphere.  It  also  has  warm  natural  springs  of  three  kinds :  viz. 
sulphurated,  carbonated  iron,  and  saline  water,  each  of  which  is 
richer  in  natural  constituents  than  the  corresponding  springs  at  Aix- 
les-Bains,  Harrogate,  Buxton,  etc.  The  cases  suitable  for  the  baths 
here  are  such  as  would  derive  benefit  from  hydrotherapeutic  treat- 
ment as  carried  on  at  Harrogate,  Bath,  Aix,  etc.  A  large  new  Bath 
Establishment  has  been  erected.  Two  English  physicians  and  a 
trained  English  nurse  are  resident  at  Helwan. 

Luxor  (p.  233)  is  situated  about  450  M.  to  the  S.  of  Cairo,  in 
the  Theban  plain  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  N.W.  and  N.,  but  the  force  of  the  wind  is  probably  less 
than  at  any  of  the  other  stations  in  Egypt.  The  mean  maximum 
temperature  is  76°  in  Dec,  74°  in  Jan.,  78°  in  Feb.,  and  86°  in 
March.  The  mean  minimum  for  these  four  months  is  50°.  The 
relative  humidity  is  41  per  cent  by  day,  64  per  cent  at  night.  Dew 
falls  about  every  third  night  in  Jan. ;  it  rarely  falls  in  other  months. 
In  the  W.  Desert  near  Luxor  dew  very  rarely  falls,  and  the  mean  of 
the  relative  humidity  for  the  four  months  is  43  per  cent  only,  day 
and  night  ■ —  In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  its  warm  and  dry  cli- 
mate, with  less  wind  than  other  stations,  Lux.or  has  an  almost  inex- 
haustible interest  in  its  numerous  antiquities,  temples,  and  tombs. 
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It  has  three  or  four  hotels,  two  European  physicians,  and  a  resident 
nurse.  —  The  cooking  and  invalid  cooking  at  the  Luxor  Hotel  are 
very  good.  The  Grand  Hotel  is  pleasantly  situated,  its  rooms  are 
spacious,  and  its  sanitary  arrangements  good,  while  the  Kamak  Hotel 
is  also  well  adapted  for  invalids.  —  The  temperature  is  6-6^  warmer 
than  at  Mena  House  and  Helwan. 

Assudn  (p.  327^  is  situated  at  the  First  Cataract,  also  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  The  prevailing  winds  are,  as  at  Luxor, 
N.W.  and  N.  in  winter.  The  mean  maximum  temperature  is  78®  in 
Dec.  and  Jan.,  82®  in  Feb.,  and  91®  in  March.  The  mean  minimum 
for  these  four  months  is  55® ;  and  the  relative  humidity  is  35  per 
cent  by  day ,  49  per  cent  at  night.  Dew  does  not  fall  at  Assu&n. 
—  Assuan  is  more  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  desert, 
but  it  is  exposed  to  a  rather  stronger  wind  than  Luxor.  The  air  is 
bracing,  although  4®  warmer  than  at  Luxor,  and  it  is  purer  than  the 
air  of  any  other  Egyptian  resort.  The  Importance  of  the  extra 
warmth  of  Upper  Egypt  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  cases  where  it 
is  imperative  that  the  action  of  the  skin  should  be  at  its  highest 
level  —  especially  as  with  this  warmth  a  bracing  effect  is  obtained 
from  the  dryness  of  the  air.  The  relative  humidity  is  low,  partly 
on  account  of  the  higher  temperature  and  partly  because  the  air  is 
absolutely  drier  than  that  of  other  resorts.  The  beauty  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  the  interest  of  the  Cataract  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to 
Assuan.  —  The  accommodation  for  invalids  is  very  good.  Invalid 
cooking  is  specially  attended  to  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
good.  An  English  physician  Is  in  residence  at  Assu&n  in  winter. 

Invalids  who  have  decided  to  visit  Egypt  should  remember  that 
a  stay  of  six  weeks,  even  in  Upper  Egypt,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  make  a  permanent  improvement  in  their  health ;  they  should 
resolve  to  spend  the  whole  winter  there.  The  best  time  to  arrive  in 
Egypt  is  the  beginning  of  November,  for  those  bound  for  Helwan  or 
Mena  House,  and  about  Nov.  10th  for  those  going  straight  to  Luxor 
or  Assuan.  The  descent  of  the  Nile  before  the  middle  of  March  is 
not  recommended,  for  the  N.  wind  is  very  cold  and  in  some  cases 
the  patient  must  remain  in  the  cabin  or  go  down  by  train.  An 
English  physician  can  be  consulted  on  the  larger  steamers. 

Patients  should  not  leave  Egypt  until  the  third  week  in  April 
at  the  earliest.  They  will  find  at  Beyrout,  Athens,  Corfu,  Sicily, 
Capri  and  other  points  near  Naples  admirable  transition-stations, 
with  beautiful  weather  in  spring. 

Medioal  Hints.  As  regards  clothing,  invalids  must  remember  that 
flannel  or  woollen  materials  are  desirable,  as  it  is  often  very  cold  in 
Egypt.  A  fur  coat  or  similar  garment  is  of  use.  The  morning  Is  colder 
than  the  evening,  and  it  is  easier  to  get  a  chill  in  the  morning  than 
at  night  (comp.  p.  Ixi).  Warmer  clothing  or  a  cloak  are  useful  till 
11  a.  m.,  then  lighter  clothing  till  nearly  sunset,  when  the  cloak 
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should  be  resumed.  A  flannel  waist-belt  pennanently  worn,  or  an 
extra  garment  to  take  its  place  after  exercise  or  when  the  air  is 
cooling,  will  be  found  a  safeguard  against  chills.  Most  in-valids 
should  not  leave  the  hotel  (or,  in  certain  cases,  their  bedrooms)  before 
10  a.  m.,  and  then  only  to  betake  themselves  to  some  sunny  corner. 
The  hour  for  coming  into  the  hotel  varies  with  the  place  and  the 
month,  being  earliest  in  Jan.  and  latest  in  March  and  April.  If  the 
patient  be  guided  by  the  relative  humidity,  it  would  be  earliest  at 
Mena  House,  say  about  sunset;  a  little  later  at  Helwan ;  at  Luxor 
still  later,  6  p.  m.  (except  in  Jan.),  and  8  p.  m.  in  March;  and 
latest  of  all  at  Assuan,  —  it  being  always  understood  that  pre- 
cautions as  to  extra  clothing  have  been  taken.  —  Those  who  are  not 
invalids,  and  even  in  some  cases  invalids  also,  may  sleep  with  the 
windows  open  with  safety. 

If  a  cold  is  caught  it  is  apt  to  result  in  fever  or  in  diarrhcea, 
which  may  turn  to  dysentery.  There  are  good  chemists  at  Alex- 
andria, Cairo,  Luxor,  and  Assuan,  from  whom  small  medicine- 
chests  adapted  for  the  climate  may  be  purchased.  The  advice  of 
the  traveller's  physician  at  home  will  be  useful  in  stocking  such  a 
medicine -chest.  In  serious  cases  of  illness  a  European  doctor,  when 
procurable,  should  always  be  consulted,  as  the  traveller's  own  ex- 
perience acquired  at  home  is  of  little  avail  in  the  climate  of  Egypt. 

Fits  of  shivering  are  tbe  usual  prelude  to  an  attack  of  fever.  Qui- 
nine is  the  best  remedy,  of  which  i-o  doses  should  be  taken  on  the  days 
when  the  patient  is  free  from  fever.  Rest  and  copious  perspiration  will 
also  afford  relief. 

Diarrhoea,  which  is  apt  to  turn  to  dysentery,  is  a  very  common  com- 
plaint in  this  climate,  and  is  generally  the  result  of  eating  unripe  fruit 
or  of  catching  cold.  The  patient  should  first  take  a  slight  aperient,  and 
afterwards  tincture  of  opium  or  concentrated  tincture  of  camphor.  A 
simple  farinaceous  diet  (such  as  well-boiled  rice),  with  tea  or  well 
matured,  unfortified,  and  unsweetened  red  wine,  will  be  beneficial,  while 
fruit,  meat,  and  fatty  substances  should  be  avoided.  In  cases  both  of 
-diarrhcea  and  fever  all  remedies  are  sometimes  unavailing  except  change 
of  climate,  especially  if  the  patient  is  in  a  marshy  or  unhealthy  locality. 

Sprains,  which  often  result  from  exploring  ruins  and  caverns,  are 
most  effectually  treated  with  cold  compresses,  while  the  injured  limb 
should  be  tightiy  bandaged  and  allowed  perfect  rest. 

The  sting  of  a  scorpion  (seldom  dangerous)  or  bite  of  a  snake  Is 
usually  treated  with  ammonia. 

Sunstroke  is  very  common  in  Egypt,  even  in  spring  when  the  air  is 
atill  cool.  The  head  and  neck  shoidd  therefore  always  be  carefully 
shielded  in  one  of  the  ways  indicated  at  p.  xiy.  The  usual  remedies  are 
rest  and  shade,  cold  compresses,  and  warm  baths  with  cold  douches 
applied  to  the  head  and  neck.  Syringing  the  ears  with  cold  salt-  and- 
irater  is  one  of  the  best  remedies. 

Grey  (better  than  blue)  spectacles  or  veils  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage when  the  eyes  suffer  from  the  glare  of  bright  weather.  Zinc  eye- 
wash,  or  some  other  innocuous  lotion,  should  be  used  in  such  cases. 

Stickii^-plaster,  lint,  as  well  as  all  effervescing  powders,  and  other 
medicines  should  be  carefully  kept  from  exposure  to  moisture. 
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(11).  Tobacco. 

Gigar-smokers  will  find  it  yery  difficult  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  Oriental  tobacco,  but  they  will  find  tolerable  cigar-shops  .at 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  most  of  which  have  been  established  quite 
recently.  As  a  general  rule  smokers  are  recommended  to  carry  with 
them,  both  in  going  to  and  returning  from  Egypt,  as  little  tobacco 
as  possible,  especially  if  they  travel  by  the  overland  route,  as  a 
rigorous  search  is  often  made  and  a  heavy  duty  exacted,  both  at 
the  Egyptian,  and  at  the  French,  Austrian,  and  Italian  frontiers. 
Travellers  returning  to  England  direct,  with  their  luggage  booked 
through,  are  allowed  half-a-pound  of  tobacco  or  cigars  free  of  Eng- 
lish duty,  or  they  may  bring  three  pounds  on  payment  of  the  duty 
(58.  per  lb.)  and  a  small  fine. 

Tobacco  (dukhkhdn)  is  kept  in  good  condition  by  covering  it  with 
a  moist  cloth,  with  which,  however,  it  must  not  come  in  contact. 
Strong  (hdmi)  or  mild  (hdrid)  may  be  asked  for  according  to  taste. 
StamhUli  is  a  long  and  fine  cut  tobacco,  the  best  qualities  of  which 
(40-60  fr.  per  o|^Va  =  2lbs.  111/2  oz.)  come  from  Roumelia  and  Ana- 
tolia, and  the  inferior  from  the  Greek  islands.  The  Syrian  tobacco 
(15-20  fr.  per  o|^V*)>  which  is  cut  less  regularly,  and  contains  parts 
of  the  stalk,  is  considered  less  drying  to  the  palate  than  the  Turkish. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  Mrdnij  or  light-brown,  and  the  geheli, 
or  dark-brown,  a  mixture  of  which  may  be  used.  The  latter,  which 
derives  its  colour  from  being  dried  in  the  smoke  of  resinous  woods, 
is  known  in  Europe  as  ^Latahia\  from  the  region  of  N.  Syria  where 
it  is  chiefly  grown  (Ladi^iyeh),  but  that  name  is  not  applied  to  it 
in  the  East.  The  native  Egyptian  tobacco  (dukhkhdn  beledi^  or 
akhdar,  green  tobacco),  now  no  longer  grown,  was  of  very  inferior 
quality.  The  natives  used  often  to  gather  the  leaves  from  the  plant, 
dry  them  in  the  sun,  rub  them  to  pieces,  and  smoke  them  quite  fresh. 
Tumbdk,  or  Persian  tobacco,  is  used  in  a  moistened  condition  in 
the  long  nargtlehs  or  water-pipes  only,  and  is  lighted  with  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  charcoal.  The  smoke  of  these  pipes  is  drawn  into 
the  lungs. 
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II.  Oeographical  and  Political  Notice. 

a.  Area  and  BubdiviBions  of  Egypt. 

Egypt  proper,  the  country  "between  the  month  of  the  Nile  and 
the  First  Cataract  (comp.  p.  336),  is  a  small  region  with  well-  defined 
natural  boundaries  on  three  sides.  On  the  N.  is  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  on  the  E.  the  Arabian  Desert  and  the  Bed  Sea,  and  on  the  W. 
the  Libyan  Desert.  The  S.  boundary  is  not  marked  by  any  natural 
feature,  and  has  therefore  at  all  ages  been  liable  to  alteration.  Its 
fluctuations,  sometimes  to  the  N.,  sometimes  to  the  S.,  form  a  kind 
of  standard  of  the  fluctuating  political  power  of  Egypt,  and  the  causes 
of  the  Yariations  Involye  a  great  part  of  Egyptian  history  from  the 
most  ancient  times  down  to  the  present  day. 

When  Mohammed  *AUj  the  founder  of  the  modern  vassal  king- 
dom of  Egypt  (comp.  p.  xoix),  died  in  1849,  he  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  a  power  extending  far  to  the  S.  of  the  First  Cataract,  and 
Including  not  only  the  Nubian  VaUey  of  the  Nile,  with  the  Nubian 
desert-regions,  but  also  the  so-called  Egyptian  Sudan  (Beled  es- 
Sudan,  'land  of  the  blacks')  consisting  of  the  districts  of  Tdka^ 
8enn&ar,  and  Kordofcln.  The  Khedive  Isma'il  (p.  c)  pushed  his 
boundaries  towards  the  S.  until  they  comprised  the  whole  course  of 
the  White  Nile  and  the  greater  part  of  the  river-region  of  the  Bahr 
el-Ohazdl,  and  Anally  extended  to  about  2°  N.  latitude.  But  these 
territories  were  lost  again  even  more  rapidly  than  they  had  been 
won.  The  rebellion  of  the  Arab  tribes  that  broke  out  in  1883  under 
the  Mahdi  (pp.  Ixxli,  cli)  not  only  utterly  destroyed  the  new  Egyptian 
power  on  the  White  Nile,  but  also  wrested  the  entire  Sudan  as  far 
as  Lower  Nubia  from  the  Khedive.  The  campaigns  of  1896-98  and 
the  capture  of  Omdurman  (p.  388),  however,  finally  united  the  Sudan 
with  Egypt,  though  under  totally  altered  conditions.  Thus  Egypt 
strictly  so  called  now  includes  the  valley  of  the  Nile  up  to  a  point 
25  M.  to  the  N.  of  Wadl  Haifa,  the  desert-strip  along  the  Red  Sea, 
the  coast  to  the  W.  of  Alexandria  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Solun,  the 
great  Libyan  Desert  with  the  five  Oases,  the  greater  part  of  the  Sinai 
Peninsula,  and  the  region  of  El-'Arish  (comp.  Baedeker'$  PaUitine, 
p.  143).  Its  area,  exclusive  of  the  deserts,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  1*2,970  sq.  M.,  of  which  about  9160  sq.  M.  are  cultivable.  The 
Sudan,  which  begins  on  the  Nile  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Wadi  Haifa 
and  on  the  Red  Sea  at  22^  N.  lat,  is  under  a  special  Anglo-Egyptian 
administration  (comp.  p.  380). 

From  the  eailiest  times  Egypt  has  been  divided  into  two  parts 
of  very  unequal  size,  known  as  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt.  The 
boundary  between  these  is  still,  as  in  antiquity,  to  the  S.  of  Cairo. 
Upper  Egypt,  known  as  Sa'td,  formerly  extended  to  the  First  Cata- 
ract only,  but  is  now  prolonged  to  the  S.  to  Wadi  Haifa.  Politically, 
Egypt  is  now  divided  into  fourteen  Proyinoss  or  Mudirtyeh.   The 
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proYinces  of  Lower  Egypt  are :  (1)  KalyOh^  at  the  head  of  the  Delta ; 
(2)  Skarkiyeh^  Lt,  'the  eastern',  with  Za^Hzt^  as  its  capital;  (3) 
Dakhaltyth^  with  Mansilra  as  its  capital;  (4)  MenHftyeh;  (5)  Ohar^ 
Myehy  i.e.  *the  western',  withTan^a  as  its  capital ;  (6)  Behireh,  i.e. 
'of  the  lake',  with  Damanhiir  as  its  capital.  The  last  includes  the 
oasis  of  Stwd,  The  following  capitals  and  commercial  towns  are 
presided  over  by  goyemors  (mohdfet)  of  their  own,  and  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  provincial  administration :  Cairo,  Alexandria,  the  Isthmus 
and  Snez,  El-'Arish,  and  Damietta.  The  eight  Upper  Egyptian 
provinces  are  those  of  Otzehj  Benisrdf,  FayUm,  Minyeh,  AssiHt  (with 
the  oases  of  Dakhel  and  el-Khargeh),  Oirgeh,  ftenek,  and  Aaau^n. 

The  chief  official  in  every  province  is  the  Mudtr,  Each  mndir 
and  mohafez  is  assisted  by  a  council,  or  'dtwiin',  of  other  officers. 
This  council  in  the  provinces  consists  of  a  Wekil^  or  vice-governor; 
a  chief  clerk,  tax-gatherer,  and  accountant,  who  is  always  a  Copt ; 
a  Kddi,  or  supreme  judge,  and  the  chief  authority  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters ;  sometimes  the  president  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  chief 
authority  in  civil  affairs ;  a  superintendent  of  police ;  an  architect 
for  the  supervision  of  canals  and  other  public  works ;  and  lastly  the 
chief  physician  of  the  province.  The  provinces  are  subdivided  into 
districts,  called  Markaz,  the  chief  officials  of  which  (Mcfmdr)  are 
directly  subordinate  to  the  mudir  and  have  their  official  lesidence 
in  the  more  Important  towns.  Subordinate  to  the  ma^milr  again  is 
the  'Omdeh,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Nahlyehy  or  commune,  which 
may  be  either  rural  or  urban.  In  the  larger  communes  the  'omdeh 
is  assisted  by  the  Shikh  d'beUdy  or  mayor.  The  larger  towns  are 
divided  into  quarters  each  of.  which  has  its  magistrate;  several  such 
quarters  form  an  urban  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  8hWi  et- 
tumn^  or  prefect,  corresponding  in  rank  to  the  governor  of  a  provincial 
district. 

According  to  the  census  of  1897  the  Population  of  Egypt  proper 
was  9,734,405,  of  whom  9,020,404  were  settled  (as  compared  with 
6,533,261  in  1882),  601,427  were  Beduins,  and  112,574  were 
foreigners.  The  numbers  of  males  and  females  were  approximately 
equal.  The  settled  population  was  distributed  in  3692  towns  and 
villages  and  14,449  hamlets,  farms,  etc.  Taking  the  cultivable  area 
of  the  country  into  account  (see  p.  xxxi),  the  above  figures  show  a 
population  of  750  per  square  mile,  a  density  unequalled  by  any 
country  in  Europe  (Great  Britain  330  per  sq.  M. ;  Belgium  520 
per  sq.  M.). 

b.  Origin  and  Preient  Condition  of  tlie  Sgyptiani. 

Bv  Dr.  0.  aehwHnfnrih  of  Cairo. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  banks  of  the  Nile  have  been  occupied 

by  the  Egyptians.    Notwithstanding  the  interminable  series  of 

immigrations  and   other  changes  affecting  the  character  of  the 

inhabitants,  the  Egyptian  type  has  always  predominated  with  mar- 
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vellouB  uniformity.  As  Egypt  is  said  to  be  the  'gift  of  the  Nile\  so 
has  the  oharactet  of  its  inhabitants  been  apparently  moulded  by  the 
influences  of  that  river.  No  country  in  the  world  is  so  dependent 
on  a  riyer  which  traverses  it  as  Egypt,  and  no  river  presents  physical 
characteristics  so  exceptional  as  the  Nile;  so,  too,  there  exists  no  race 
of  people  which  possesses  so  marked  and  unchanging  an  individual- 
ity as  the  Egyptians.  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  this  unvary- 
ing type  is  the  product  of  the  soil  itself,  and  that  the  character  of 
the  peoples  who  settled  at  different  periods  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile, 
whatever  it  may  originally  have  been,  has  in  due  course  of  time 
been  moulded  to  the  same  constant  form  by  the  mysterious  in- 
fluences of  the  river.  In  all  countries,  indeed,  national  characteris- 
tics are  justly  regarded  as  the  natural  outcome  of  soil  and  climate, 
and  of  this  connection  no  country  affords  so  strong  an  illustration 
as  Egypt,  with  its  sharply  defined  boundaries  of  sea  and  desert,  and 
in  its  complete  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  fidelity  to 
type,  which  doubtless  many  other  Oriental  races  share  with  the 
Egyptians,  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  common  theories  as 
to  the  decline  and  degeneration  of  the  Orient  These  races  seem  to 
possess  an  innate  capacity  that  is  absent  from  Western  nations  — 
the  capacity,  namely,  of  permanently  preserving  the  original  type. 
In  Egypt  this  tendency  may  be  partly  assisted  by  the  universal 
practice  of  early  marriages,  by  which  the  succession  of  generations 
is  accelerated,  while  many  children  are  bom  of  parents  still  un- 
affected by  any  physical  deterioration.  Although  the  country  has 
been  at  various  periods  overrun  by  Hyksos,  Ethiopians,  Assyrians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  and  Turks,  and  although  the  people 
were  tyrannised  over,  ill-treated,  and  in  most  cases  compelled  to  in- 
termarry with  these  foreigners,  the  Egyptians  have  for  thousands  of 
years  retained  the  same  unvarying  physical  types,  while  their  char- 
acter has  been  but  slightly  modified  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism.  If  it  now  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  for- 
eigners generally  invaded  the  country  in  the  form  of  an  army,  that 
they  formed  but  a  small  body  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  they  either  married  native  women  or  sought  wives 
in  other  countries,  it  is  obvious  that  they  would  either  continue  to 
exist  for  a  time  as  a  foreign  caste,  a  condition  apparently  repugnant 
to  nature  and  necessarily  transient,  or  that  they  would  gradually 
succumb  to  the  never-failing  influences  of  the  soil  and  be  absorbed 
in  the  great  mass  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  An  excellent  il- 
lustration of  this  process  is  afforded  by  the  Arabian  invasion,  with 
the  circumstances  and  results  of  which  we  are  better  acquainted 
than  with  the  history  of  the  other  foreign  immigrations;  for,  dis- 
regarding the  Beduin  tribes,  who  are  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Egyptian  population,  we  now  meet  with  genuine  Arabs  in  the  towns 
only,  where  the  merchants,  pilgrims,  and  other  members  of  that 
people  form  a  class  entirely  distinct  from  the  natives,  and  one  that 
Babdbksk^s  Egypt.    5ih  Ed.  0 
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is  maintained  only  by  means  of  reinforcements  from  abroad.  Another 
proof  of  the  transforming  inflaences  of  the  Egyptian  climate  is 
afforded  by  the  uniform  character  of  the  domestic  animals.  The 
oxen,  in  particular  (which,  however,  are  gradually  being  replaced 
by  the  buffalo),  though  they  have  often  been  repeatedly  exterminated 
in  a  single  century  by  murrain,  and  have  been  succeeded  by  foreign 
races  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  invariably  after  a  few  genera- 
tions assume  the  well-known  Egyptian  type  with  which  the  re- 
presentations on  the  ancient  temples  render  us  so  familiar. 

There  have  been  many  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. In  all  probability  the  rise  and  development  of  that  people 
followed  essentially  the  same  course  as  those,  of  other  great  races, 
whose  geographical  positions  exposed  them  to  a  similar  variety  of 
external  influences.  In  the  course  of  its  history  this  people  attained 
a  characteristic  development  of  its  own^  but  we  have  to  enquire  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  original  prehistoric  stock.  In  classical  antiquity 
the  Egyptians  were  considered  to  be  of  African  origin,  and  Diodorus 
has  gi^en  expression  to  this  view  by  quoting  a  tradition  of  the 
Ethiopians,  according  to  which  the  Egyptians  were  originally  an 
Ethiopian  colony,  just  as  their  country  itself  is  a  product  of  the 
Nile.  But  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  little  of  Central  Africa, 
and,  more  especially,  they  were  acquainted  with  none  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Nile  district  except  those  whom  we  now  distinguish  as  Hami- 
tlc.  When  these  peoples  began  to  find  their  way  from  Asia  across 
the  Red  Sea  into  Africa,  they  no  doubt  pushed  down  the  Nile,  after 
subduing  the  primaeval  inhabitants  of  the  river-valley.  The  Ethio- 
pian tradition  thus  agrees  with  the  Biblical,  which  describes  Ham 
as  the  father  of  Mizraim  and  Gush  —  names  under  which  the  ancient 
Hebrews  used  to  personify  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  But  since  the  days 
of  Lepsius  (1810-84)  the  term  Hamites  or  Hamitic  races  has  been 
used  to  distinguish  that  great  ethnographic  group  of  peoples  which 
has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  altered  the  population  of  half  Africa, 
ever  pressing  from  E.  to  W.,  in  a  course  as  determined  as  that  of 
the  heavenly  bodie;:,  and  driving  out  the  primaeval  population  before 
them.  The  final  stages  of  this  migration,  which,  like  those  of  the 
horse  and  camel,  falls  partly  within  the  historic  period,  were  reached 
when  tl^e  Hamites  came  in  contact  with  the  Semitic  races. 

The  civilization  and  culture  of  the  Egyptians  have  been  suc- 
cessively affected  by  every  race  that  has  played  a  prominent  part 
in  W.  Asia,  from  the  ancient  Babylonians  to  the  modern  Arabs  and 
Turks.  Maspero  argues  for  a  gradual  infiltration  from  Libya  also 
in  the  earlier  epochs.  But  the  Libyans  were  themselves  Hamitic, 
no  less  than  the  Ethiopians  who  overtook  them  in  their  advance 
westwards.  Recent  philologists  (such  as  Reiuisch)  classify  the  Ha- 
mites from  their  linguistic  characteristics  as  the  prototype  of  the 
Semitic  family,  distinguished  by  more  elementary,  more  primitive 
forms.   It  is  universally  assumed  that  both  Hamites  and  Semites 
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had  their  original  home  in  Asia.  At  what  period  each  hived  off 
from  the  original  common  stock  is  veiled  in  prehistoric  darkness. 
But  it  is  clear  that  Asiatic  influences  must  have  affected  the  dwellers 
on  the  Nile  even  hefore  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  tillage,  while 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  was  still  populated  by  pastoral 
races  —  a  conclusion  based  mainly  on  the  origin  of  the  domesticated 
ox  and  of  several  other  domestic  animals.  On  the  other  hand  the 
original  ancestor  of  the  Egyptian  domesticated  ass  was  peculiar  to 
Africa,  dwelling  among  the  mountains  and  steppes  to  the  S.  of 
Egypt.  In  this  fact  we  find  an  indication  of  the  route  followed  by 
the  Hamitic  invaders  of  Egypt. 

The  beginning  of  anything  like  a  regular  political  development 
in  Egypt  cannot  be  dated  before  the  introduction  of  agriculture ; 
most  probably  it  beg»n  with  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  barley, 
grains  of  which  have  been  found  among  the  remains  in  the  most 
ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  dating  from  before  the  earliest  dynasty. 
The  origin  of  both  these  cereals  is  indisputably  Asiatic ;  their  first 
home  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  or  in  some  more  central 
region  of  the  continent.  Besides  these  grains  the  funeral  offer- 
ings under  the  earliest  dynasties  included  also  linen,  wine,  and 
the  produce  of  other  cultivated  plants,  originally  indigenous  to 
W.  Asia. 

Some  of  the  earliest  ideal  conceptions  of  the  proto-Egyptians 
must  also  have  been  drawn  from  Asiatic  sources,  which,  however, 
in  this  case  are  to  be  looked  for  farther  to  the  S.  in  that  continent. 
Not  only  the  use  of  incense  but  also  the  sycamore  and  the  persea, 
the  tv?o  sacred  trees  in  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  were  known  in 
Egypt  from  the  very  earliest  period.  But  all  these  plants  are  ex- 
clusively indigenous  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  S.  Arabia  and 
the  adjoining  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea ;  they  could  have  been  derived 
from  no  other  source.  The  use  of  incense  is  as  ancient  as  the  most 
ancient  known  religion.  The  tree  called  by  the  Greeks  persea,  and 
known  to  modern  botanists  as  mimusppSy  flourished  in  the  gardens 
of  ancient  Egypt ;  and  the  sycamore,  which  is  now  nowhere  found 
in  a  wild  state  outside  the  regions  mentioned  above,  is  to  be  seen 
all  over  Egypt  at  the  present  day. 

To  sum  up.  The  condition  of  the  prehistoric  dwellers  in  the 
Egyptian  Nile  valley  may  be  described  as  the  result  of  a  union  be- 
tween the  autochthonous  inhabitants  and  the  Hamitic  tribes  which, 
advancing  from  the  Red  Sea,  entered  the  country  from  regions  to 
the  S.  and  S.E.  of  Upper  Egypt.  After  a  long  interval  of  time  the 
ancient  dwellers  on  the  Nile  were  subjected  to  new  modifications, 
arising  from  the  predatory  attacks  of  a  race  that  had  attained  a  higher 
level  of  civilization.  This  latter  race  must  have  started  from  the 
valley  of  Euphrates,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  in- 
troduce into  Egypt,  as  it  did,  the  knowledge  of  wheat  and  barley 
and  the  art  of  cultivating  them  with  the  plough,  the  knowledge  of 
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or  simply  a  blanket  of  sheep's  wool  (hirdm),  and  lastly  a  close- 
fitting  felt  skull-cap  (libdeh).  He  is  generally  barefooted,  but  occa- 
sionally wears  pointed  red  (zerbUnJ^  or  broad  yellow  shoes  (halgha). 
The  sh^khs  and  wealthier  peasants  wear  wide,  black  woollen  cloaks 
and  the  thick  red  ^Tunisian'  fez  (tarbiish)  with  a  blue  silk  tassel, 
round  which  they  coil  a  white  or  red  turban  (HmmehJ.  In  their  hands 
they  usually  carry  a  long  and  thick  stick  (ndbiHt)^  made  of  ash  im- 
ported from  Garamania.  All  watchmen  carry  similar  sticks  as  a  badge 
of  office. 

The  sole  wealth  of  Egypt  is  derived  from  its  agriculture,  and  to 
the  fell&htn  alone  is  committed  the  important  task  of  tilling  the  soil. 
They  are,  indeed,  neither  fitted  nor  inclined  for  other  work,  a  circum- 
stance which  proves  how  completely  the  stationary  character  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  has  predominated  over  the  restless  Arabian  blood, 
which  has  been  largely  infused  into  the  native  population  ever  since 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  conquered  by  the  armies  of  El-Islam.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  racial  type  has  been  preserved  in  extraordinary 
purity  in  many  fellah  families,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt.  This  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  the  children  and  women,  whose 
features  are  not  concealed  and  distorted  by  veils  (which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  despised).  Even  among  the  Berbers  (p.  xlv),  between 
the  first  and  second  cataracts,  faces  occur  that  might  almost  lead  us 
to  think  that  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  period  of  the  old  Pharaohs 
had  come  to  life,  and  stood  before  us  in  flesh  and  blood.  The  modern 
Egyptians,  moreover,  resemble  the  ancient  in  the  lot  to  which  they 
are  condemned.  In  ancient  times  the  felUh,  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  priests  and  the  princes,  was  compelled  to  yield  up  to  them 
the  fruits  of  his  toil,  and  his  position  is  nearly  the  same  at  the  present 
day,  save  that  the  names  of  his  masters  are  changed,  and  he  has 
obtained  some  relief  owing  to  the  almost  entire  abolition  of  com- 
pulsory work. 

In  early  lUe  the  Egyptian  peasant  is  remarkably  docile,  active, 
and  intelligent,  but  at  a  later  period  this  freshness  and  buoyancy  are 
crushed  out  of  him  by  care  and  poverty  and  his  never-ceasing  task 
of  filling  the  pitcher  of  the  Danaides.  He  ploughs  and  reaps,  toils 
and  amasses ,  but  he  cannot  with  certainty  regard  his  crops  as  his 
own,  and  the  hardly  earned  piastre  is  too  frequently  wrested  from 
him.  His  character ,  therefore ,  becomes  like  that  of  a  gifted  child, 
who  has  been  harshly  used  and  brought  up  to  domestic  slavery,  but 
at  length  perceives  that  he  has  been  treated  with  injustice,  and 
whose  amiability  and  intelligence  are  then  superseded  bysullenness 
and  obstinacy.  Thus  down  to  a  few  years  ago,  as  in  the  time  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  fellah  would  often  suffer  the  most  cruel 
blows  in  dogged  silence  rather  than  pay  the  taxes  demanded  of  him. 

In  his  own  fields  the  fell&h  is  an  industrious  labourer,  and  his 
work  is  more  continuous  than  that  of  the  peasant  of  more  northern 
countries.  He  enjoys  no  period  of  repose  during  the  winter,  and  the 
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whole  of  Mb  spare  time  is  occupied  in  drawing  water  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  land.  Notwithstanding  his  hard  lot,  however,  he  is  an 
entire  stranger  to  any  endeavour  to  better  his  condition  or  to  im- 
prove his  system  of  farming.  As  soon  as  he  has  accomplished  the 
most  necessary  tasks  he  rests  and  smokes^  and  trusts  that  Allah  will 
do  the  remainder  of  his  work  for  him.  The  fellah  is  generally  of  a 
peaceful  disposition,  kindly  and  helpful  to  his  neighbour ;  theft  is 
less  common  among  the  fellll^in  than  in  the  corresponding  classes 
in  Europe.  Foreigners  can  see  his  best  side  only  by  observing  his 
dealings  with  his  fellows;  for  he  regards  strangers  as  merely  so 
many  convenient  sources  of  profit  (comp.  p.  xx). 

(2).  Copts  (kubty  'iibt).  While  we  have  regarded  the  fellahin  as 
genuine  Egyptians  in  consequence  of  their  uninterrupted  occupation 
of  the  soil,  the  religion  of  the  Copts  affords  us  an  additional  guarantee 
for  the  purity  of  their  descent.  The  Copts  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
direct  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  there  being  no  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  their  ancestors  were  foreign  immigrants  who 
embraced  Christianity  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Mohammedans,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  obstinacy  with  which 
they  defended  their  monophysite  Christianity  for  several  centuries 
against  the  inroads  of  the  creed  of  Byzantium  affords  another 
indication  of  their  Egyptian  character.  The  size  of  the  Coptic  popula- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  cannot  be  very  accurately  stated. t  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the  towns  of  Northern  Egypt,  around  the 
ancient  Coptos,  at  Negadeh,  Luxor,  Esneh,  Dendera,  Girgeh,  Tah^a, 
and  particularly  at  Assidt  and  Akhmim.    A  large  proportion  of  the 

population  of  all  these  places  is  Coptic. 

The  Coptic  Patriarch  is  elected  from  their  own  namber  by  the  monks 
of  the  five  chief  monasteries  of  Egypt.  These  are  the  monasteries  of  St. 
Anthony  and  St.  Paul  in  the  western  desert  (p.  194),  the  two  in  the  valley 
of  the  Natron  Lakes,  and  the  large  convent  of  Maragh  (p.  191),  near  Monfaldt. 

Most  of  the  Copts  that  dwell  in  towns  are  engaged  in  the  more 
refined  handicrafts  (as  watchmakers,  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  em- 
broiderers, tailors,  weavers,  cabinet-makers,  turners,  manufacturers 
of  spurious  antiquities,  etc.),  or  in  trade,  or  as  clerks,  accountants, 
and  notaries.  Their  physique  is  accordingly  materially  different 
from  that  of  the  fellahin  and  even  from  that  of  Coptic  peasants. 
They  are  generally  of  more  delicate  frame,  with  small  hands  and 
feet ;  their  necks  are  longer  and  their  skulls  are  higher  and  narrower 
than  those  of  the  peasantry;  and,  lastly,  their  complexion  is  fairer. 
These  differences  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  their  mode  of 
life ;  for,  when  we  compare  those  Copts  who  are  engaged  in  rustic 
pursuits,  or  the  Coptic  camel  -  drivers  of  Upper  Egypt,  with  tlw 
fellahin,  we  find  that  the  two  races  are  not  distinguishable  from 


+  The  total  number  of  Oriental  Christians  in  Egypt  (Copts,  Greeks, 
and  Armeniana)  i0  645,775,  or  6  68  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  The 
total  number  of  all  Christians  (including  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics) 
is  731,235,  or  7.61  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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each  other.  The  two  distinct  types  have  also  heen  recognized  in  the 

skeletons  of  the  ancient  mummies. 

Few  nations  in  the  East  embraced  the  Gospel  more  zealously 

than  the  dwellers  on  the  Nile.    Accustomed  as  they  had  long  been 

to  regard  life  as  a  pilgrimage  to  death,  as  a  school  of  preparation  for 

another  world,  and  weary  of  their  motley  and  confused  Pantheon 

of  divinities,  whose  self-seeking  priesthood  designedly  disguised 

the  truth,  they  eagerly  welcomed  the  simple  doctrines  of  Christianity, 

which  appeared  so  well  adapted  to  their  condition  and  promised 

them  succour  and  redemption.    Like  Eutyches,  they  revered  the 

divine  nature  of  the  Saviour  only,  in  which  they  held  that  every 

human  element  was  absorbed ;  and  when  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 

in  451  sanctioned  the  doctrine  that  Christ  combined  a  human  with 

a  divine  nature,  the  Egyptians,  with  their  characteristic  tenacity 

adhered  to  their  old  views,  and  formed  a  sect  termed  Eutychians,  or 

Monophysites ,  to  which  the  Copts  of  the  present  day  still  belong. 
The  name  of  the  Copts  is  an  ethnical  one,  being  simply  an  Arabic  cor« 
ruption  of  the  Greek  name  of  Egyptians.  The  theory  is  now  exploded  that 
they  derive  their  name  from  a  certain  itinerant  preacher  named  Jacobus, 
who  according  to  Hakrizi  was  termed  El-Beradi4,  or  'blanket-bearer\  from 
the  old  horse-cloth  worn  by  him  when  he  went  about  preashing.  This 
Jacobus  promulgated  the  monophysite  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  which  had 
found  its  most  zealous  supporter  in  Dioscurus,  a  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  declared  a  heretic  and  banished  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  ; 
and  his  disciples  were  sometimes  called  Jacobites.  If  this  name  had  ever 
been  abbreviated  to  Cobit  or  Cobt,  it  would  probably  have  occurred 
frequently  in  the  writings  of  Monophysites ;  but  there  we  find  no  trace 
of  it.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  intelligible  that  the  word  Copt, 
though  originally  synonymous  with  Egyptian,  should  gradually  have  come 
to  denote  a  particular  religious  sect;  for,  at  the  period  when  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  was  conquered  by  'Amr,  the  native  Egyptians,  who  almost 
exclusively  held  the  monophysite  creed,  were  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  religion  from  their  invaders ,  who  brought  a  new  religious  system 
from  tiie  East. 

These  Egyptian  Christians  strenuously  opposed  the  resolutions  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  thousands  of  them  sacrificed  their 
lives  or  their  welfare  in  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the 
6th  century,  the  causes  of  which  were  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  belligerents.  The  subtle  dogmatic  dif- 
ferences which  gave  rise  to  these  wars  aroused  such  hatred  among 
these  professors  of  the  religion  of  love,  that  the  defeated  Monophys- 
ites readily  welcomed  the  invading  armies  of  El-IsUm,  or  perhaps 
even  invited  them  to  their  country. 

After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  (p.  32)  the  Copts  were 
at  first  treated  with  lenity,  and  were  even  appointed  to  the  highest 
government  offices  j  but  they  were  soon  doomed  to  suffer  persecutions 
and  privations  of  every  description.  These  persecutions  were  mainly 
due  to  their  unbounded  arrogance  and  their  perpetual  conspiracies 
against  their  new  masters,  and  their  Mohammedan  contemporaries 
even  attributed  to  them  the  disastrous  conflagrations  from  which  the 
new  capital  of  the  country  so  frequently  suffered  (p.  33).   Their 
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hopes,  howeyer,  were  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment,  and  their 
national  pride  to  utter  humiliation.  Their  couquerors  succeeded  in 
maintaining  their  position,  and  though  apparently  at  first  inclined 
to  moderation,  were  at  length  driven  by  the  conduct  and  the  previous 
example  of  the  Copts  themselves  to  persecute  and  oppress  them  to 
the  uttermost. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  disasters,  a  numerous  community 
of  Copts  has  always  existed  in  Egypt,  a  fact  which  is  mainly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  remarkable  tenacity  and  constancy  of  the 
Egyptian  character.  Owing,  however,  to  the  continual  oppres- 
sion and  contempt  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  the  grave 
disposition  of  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs  has  degenerated  into 
sullen  gloom,  and  their  industry  into  cupidity.  The  rancour  which 
they  have  so  long  cherished  has  embittered  their  character,  while 
the  perseoutions  they  have  suffered  have  taught  them  to  be  at  one 
time  cringing,  and  at  another  arrogant  and  overbearing.  They  are 
in  very  few  respects  superior  to  their  Mohammedan  countrymen. 
They  generally  possess  a  hereditary  aptitude  for  mathematical 
science,  and  are  therefore  in  great  request  as  book-keepers  and 
accountants,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  the 
generous  and  dignified  disposition  of  the  Arabs.  They  obey  their 
law  which  forbids  polygamy,  but  constantly  abuse  that  which  per- 
mits them  to  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors,  drunkards  being  fre- 
quently met  with,  even  among  their  priests.  Their  divine  worship 
will  strike  the  traveller  as  strange,  and  anything  but  edifying  or 
elevating  (comp.  p.  71). 

The  traveller  may  distinguish  the  Copts  from  the  Arabs  by  their 
dark  turbans,  which  are  generally  blue  or  black,  and  their  dark- 
coloured  clothes.  This  costume  was  originally  prescribed  by  their 
oppressors,  and  they  still  take  a  pride  in  it  as  a  mark  of  their  origin, 
though  now  permitted  to  dress  as  they  please.  A  practised  eye  will 
also  frequently  detect  among  them  the  ancient  Egyptian  cast  of 
features.  Towards  strangers  the  Copt  is  externally  obliging,  and 
when  anxious  to  secure  their  favour  he  not  unfrequently  appeals  to 
his  Christian  creed  as  a  bond  of  union.  Many  Copts  have  recently 
been  converted  to  Protestantism  by  American  missionaries,  partic- 
ularly in  Upper  Egypt,  chiefly  through  the  foundation  of  good 
schools  and  the  distribution  of  cheap  Arabic  Bibles.  Even  the 
orthodox  Copts  have  a  great  reverence  for  the  sacred  volume,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  members  of  their  sect  who  know  the 
whole  of  the  Gospels  by  heart.  The  Roman  propaganda,  which  was 
begun  by  Franciscans  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the 
18th  cent.,  has  been  less  successful  among  the  Copts.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  small  Roman  Catholic  communities  in  Upper  Egypt 
(at  Girgeh,  Akhmim,  and  Negadeh),  forming  the  'Church  of  the 
Catholic  Copts*,  whose  patriarch  at  Alexandria,  CyrillosII.,  con- 
secrated in  1889,  is  a  native  Copt.    The  patriarch  of  the  old  Copts 
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locks  presented  him  as  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  and  as 
the  beneficent  savioar,  somewhat  as  the  colossal  statae  In  the  Alex- 
andria Museum  (central  figure  in  R.  II)  and  the  colossal  head  in  the 
Gizeh  Museum  (R.  XL,  No.  306)  represent  him. 

The  sculptors  of  Smaller  Works  of  Art  also  were  at  first 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  Greek  motherland.  Thus  for  terracottas 
they  borrowed  models  from  Tanagra,  so  that  numerous  Egyptian 
terracottas  have  been  found  absolutely  Identical  with  the  well-known 
Tanagra  figures.  The  best  specimens  from  the  necropoles  of  Alex- 
andria are  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  that  city  (Room  I,  Case  BB, 
lower  shelf).  But  it  was  just  in  the  studios  of  these  sculptors  that 
an  independent  spirit  manifested  itself  at  a  very  early  date.  Their 
art  emancipated  itself  from  the  Imported  forms  and  motives,  and 
found  a  new  method  of  expression  for  fresh  materials  supplied 
directly  from  the  experiences  and  environment  of  the  artists.  This 
peculiarly  Alexandrian  art  shows  a  character  in  complete  contrast 
with  the  above-mentioned  ideal  school  j  its  basis  is  the  most  uncom- 
promising B^a^i^m.  Its  favourite  subjects,  frequently  treated  in  a 
humorous  or  satirical  vein,  were  common  scenes  from  the  street 
life  of  the  metropolis ,  which  seems  in  many  points  to  have  been 
similar  to  that  of  the  modern  Arab  quarters  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  a  bronze  group  from  the  Delta  (now  in  the 
Polytechnic  at  Athens)  we  see  a  Nubian  fruit-seller  crouching  on  the 
ground  and  snatching  a  siesta  behind  his  tastefully  arranged  wares, 
while  an  ape,  seated  on  his  shoulder,  carries  on  investigations  in  his 
master's  hair.  Another  bronze,  of  similar  origin  and  in  the  same 
collection,  represents  a  slave,  with  the  typical  head  of  the  Akka 
negroes  somewhat  caricatured,  hastily  devouring  a  stolen  piece  of 
meat.  From  the  same  place  also  comes  the  basalt  figure  (now  at 
Athens)  of  a  Nubian  boy  carrying  a  burden  on  his  raised  left  hand, 
while  the  elbow  is  supported  on  the  hip,  in  a  manner  customary  to 
this  day.  These  three  statuettes  are  masterpieces,  not  only  in  tech- 
nique but  even  more  in  their  keen  conception  and  reproduction  of 
racial  characteristics.  Numerous  specimens  of  similar  street-types 
will  be  found  among  the  Greek  terracottas  in  the  museums  at  Cairo 
and  Alexandria.  We  can  best  see  what  were  the  favourite  subjects 
of  the  Alexandrian  sculptors,  and  how  they  were  treated,  from  those 
familiar  works  of  humbler  art ;  from  the  designs  on  terracotta  lamps ; 
and  from  the  small  bronze  figures  which  are  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  Nile  Delta.  These  small  works  had,  of  course,  their  models 
in  the  higher  branches;  comp.  the  realistic  figure  of  a  woman  in  the 
museum  at  Alexandria  (Room  I,  Case  A  A,  No.  1401).  Many  of  the 
motives  would  be  well  adapted  for  fountain-figures,  if  executed  on 
a  larger  scale ,  and  they  were  probably  originally  devised  for  this 
purpose ;  e,g.,  the  recumbent  figure  of  a  Satyr  leaning  on  his  wine- 
skin, and  causing  a  jet  of  water  to  issue  from  it  (Gizeh  Museum  at 
•Cairo).    Many  subjects  again  were  taken  from  the  theatre  and  the 
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wrestling-ling,  and  still  more  from  the  poptilar  pleasure-iesorts  in 
the  streets ;  for  the  Alexandrians,  notorious  for  their  love  of  pleasure 
and  epjoyment  of  ridicnle,  took  peculiar  delight  in  jugglers  and 
mountebanks  of  all  kinds ^  and  in  dwarfs  and  cripples,  etc.  Car- 
icatures, sometimes  of  the  most  doubtful  character,  thus  form  a 
considerable  fraction  among  the  productions  of  this  art.  At  the  same 
time  the  artists  preserved  also  a  certain  strain  of  idealism,  shown  in 
their  inclination  to  present  these  genre  motives  in  mythological  set- 
ting, as  when  they  represent  Satyrs  and  Cupids  in  all  kinds  of  genre 
situations,  Aphrodite  beating  the  mischievous  Cupid,  Hercules  stag- 
gering home  intoxicated  from  the  banquet,  etc. 

Talent  for  decorative  art  is  apparent  even  in  these  creations.  But 
it  achieves  higher  things  in  the  mural  frescoes  and  in  the  reliefs,  the 
most  developed  form  of  which,  the  pictorial  relief  with  landscape 
background,  also  took  its  rise  under  the  influence  of  Ptolemaic  art. 
Numerous  mural  paintings  in  the  Greek  style  have  recently  come  to 
light  in  the  ancient  cemeteries  of  Aleiandria,  and  many  of  these 
are,  significantly,  found  beside  or  beneath  frescoes  in  the  revived 
Egyptian  style.  When  the  graves  were  used  a  second  time  the  Greek 
paintings  were  covered  with  whitewash  and  the  Egyptian  frescoes 
were  painted  on  the  top.  Examples  of  both  styles  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  at  Alexandria  (Room  XI,  No.  8).  The  technical  delicacy 
and  freshness  of  conception  which  wa?  still  characteristic  of  Alex- 
andrian painting  at  the  imperial  epoch  are  apparent  in  the  Portraits 
attached  to  the  heads  of  mummies,  painted  on  thin  wooden  tablets, 
in  tempera,  or  in  encaustic  colours,  or  in  a  style  uniting  both  these 
methods.  The  practice  of  furnishing  the  mummy-covering  with  a 
portrait  reproducing  the  features  of  the  deceased  dates  from  early 
Egyptian  times.  In  the  Hellenistic  period  masks  modelled  in  stucco 
and  coloured,  or  paintings  upon  wood  were  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
in  order  that  the  features  of  the  deceased  might  be  portrayed  as  those 
of  a  living  person.  In  most  cases  in  fact,  even  in  portraits  of  the 
rudest  make,  the  lifelike  expression  is  surprising.  They  look  as 
though  they  were  executed  from  the  living  model,  so  that  the  theory 
that  they  were  posthumous  portraits  is  not  very  probable.  At  the 
back  of  some  of  these  portraits  a  layer  of  mortar,  about  an  inch  in 
thickness,  has  been  found,  and  in  others  there  are  holes,  which 
seem  to  have  been  meant  for  nails  to  fasten  the  picture  to  the  wall; 
and  f^om  these  circumstances  we  may  conclude  that  portraits  of  this 
kind  used  to  be  painted  as  ornaments  for  rooms  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  persons  represented,  and  that  they  were  removed  from  the 
wall  and  placed  on  the  mummy-covering  after  death,  except  when 
it  was  preferred  to  substitute  copies  of  the  originals.  From  the  in- 
vestigations which  Prof.  Georg  Ebers  has  devoted  to  this  class  of 
portraits,  it  would  seem  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  specimens  yet 
known  come  Arom  the  cemeteries  of  the  Fayiim.  The  persons  re- 
presented are  mostly  Hellenistic  Egyptians  of  Greek  origin,  but  there 
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are  also  foond  amongst  them  GrsBCO-Egyptian  half-breeds,  Romans, 
people  of  Ethiopian  descent,  and  a  tolerably  large  nnmber  of  Semites 
(Jews  and  Phoenicians).  For  xeasons  which  Ebers  has  mote  minutely 
explained  and  which  are  not  merely  stylistic,  the  best  of  these  paint- 
ings cannot  be  more  recent  than  the  Ptolemaic  period,  although  the 
majority  date  from  the  second  Christian  century  or  even  later.  They 
convey  a  high  idea  of  the  keen  faculty  of  observations  possessed  by 
the  painters,  and  of  a  usually  free  and  light  touch  in  the  use  of  the 
pencil  and  paint-brush,'  which  places  these  artists  by  the  side  of  the 
best  masters  of  modern  art.  These  portraits  have,  moreover,  a  pe- 
culiar value  in  the  history  of  art,  as  the  only  extant  specimens  of  the 
remarkable  style  of  work  known  as  Encaustic  Painiing  (wax  paint- 
ing), which  obtained  effects  not  much  inferior  to  those  of  modern 
oil-painting,  and  far  exceeded  it  in  point  of  durability. 


X.  Buildings  of  the  Mohammedans. 

By  Ffanz  Pcuha. 

The  Mohammedan  style  of  architecture  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
was  founded  upon  the  forms  of  art  which  the  victorious  Arabs 
found  in  vogue  among  the  Byzantines  and  the  Copts,  and  upon  those 
of  Persian  art  of  the  era  of  the  Sassanides.  The  buildings  in  Egypt 
exhibit  a  considerable  variety  coupled  with  a  certain  finish  of  style, 
but  none  of  them  dates  back  to  the  first  period^  of  Islam  dominion  *, 
for  the  professors  of  the  new  religion  were  for  centuries  content 
merely  to  adapt  the  religious  edifices  of  the  conquered  countries  as 
mosques.  This  was  a  process  of  little  difficulty,  for  the  ceremonial 
requirements  of  the  new  religion  were  comparatively  simple,  and 
it  took  place  in  all  parts  of  the  great  empire  of  the  ELhalifs.  From 
casual  references  by  the  Arabian  chroniclers  we  learn  that  the 
earliest  prayer-houses  built  by  the  Arabs  were  merely  enclosed  courts, 
along  the  walls  of  which  ran  covered  passages,  supported  by  palm- 
trunks,  in  order  to  shelter  the  worshippers  from  sun  and  rain. 
Costly  mosques,  with  marble  arcades,  began  to  appear  very  gradually, 
under  the  Influence  of  the  ancient  edifices  and  of  the  increasing 
wealth  flowing  Arom  the  military  successes  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Columns  from  Greek  and  Roman  temples  were  freely  employed  in 
these  later  mosques,  but  the  early  -  Egyptian  columns  were  too 
colossal  to  be  used  except  occasionally  as  supports  for  domes  or 
mausolea  or  for  the  kiblas.  This  employment  of  anoient  columns 
in  the  mosques,  frequently  without  any  regard  to  harmony  of  style 
or  size,  brings  it  about  that  uniformity  in  the  architecture  of  the 
arcades  is  observed  only  when  the  abacus  is  reached.  No  di»tinct 
Arabian  order  of  columns  was  thus  ever  developed  in  Egypt.  Only 
a  few  Arabian  forms  of  capital,  one  a  curious  form  of  calyx-capital, 
another  including  a  wreath  of  stalaetites  as  the  transition  between 
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the  shaft  and  the  ahacns,  are  the  only  evidence  of  any  effort  towards 
originality  in  this  direction. 

The  mUt  prominent  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Arabian  archi- 
tectnre  are  the  foUoAiiring :  — 

1.  The  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  as  the  dominating 
aesthetie  eharacteristic  (Mosqxie  of  Ihn  Tnliin)  and  the  employment 
of  the  Byzantine  stilted  round  arch,  as  well  as  of  the  round  and 
pointed  horseshoe  arch,  the  scalloped  arch,  the  clover-leaf  arch,  and 
the  *keeV  arch.  These  (with  the  exception  of  the  scolloped  and 
clover  -  leaf  arches)  were  accompanied  by  corresponding  forms  of 
domes. 

2.  The  development  of  the  form  of  tower  known  as  the  minaret. 

3.  The  refining  of  various  forms  of  pinnacles  that  occur  also  in 
early  Egypt,  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  and  Persia. 

4.  The  employment  in  facades  of  two  colours,  by  alternate 
courses  of  red  and  white  limestone  or  (in  later  examples)  of  black 
and  white  marble. 

5.  The  invention  of  the  elegant  wooden  balconies  and  the 
system  of  closing  window  -  openings  with  wooden  gratings  (mush- 
rebiyehs)  or  with  plaster  or  stone  gratings  in  Arabian  patterns 
(kamariyehs). 

6.  The  development  of  surface  ornaments  into  geometrical 
patterns  of  every  kind  (entrelacs)  or  conventionalized  foliage  (arab- 
esques strictly  so-called);  the  use  of  Arabic  ornamental  inscriptions 
on  friezes  and  medallions ;  and  the  treatment  of  wall-surfaces  and 
ceilings  in  rich  polychrome  hues,  whether  by  painting,  incrustation, 
or  mosaic. 

The  chief  monuments  of  Arabian  architecture  in  Egypt  are  the 
religious  edifices  (mosques)  and  the  tombs. 

The  period  within  which  these  were  built  extends  from  the 
accession  of  the  Tulunide  sultans  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Turks.  The  earlier  mosques  have  disappeared,  leaving  hardly  a 
trace  behind,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  depends  upon  the  ob- 
viously exaggerated  and  often  confused  descriptions  of  the  Arabic 
writers.  The  later  mosques  are  of  little  artistic  value.  Some  of 
them  display  a  union  of  Turkish-Arabia  architectural  forms  with 
Egyptian- Arabic  ornamentation; 

The  only  existing  building  dating  from  the  Txtlunids  Period 
is  the  mosque  of  Ahmed  Ibn  TulCn  (p.  53).  The  oldest  plaster  de- 
corations in  this  mosque  display  a  system  of  ornamentation,  the 
various  elements  in  which  remain,  as  in  the  antique,  separate  and 
distinct,  though  some  of  them  are  so  unusual  in  form  as  to  defy 
classification  under  any  known  style. 

In  the  FaTImitb  Period  that  followed,  the  characteristic  in- 
tertwined  geometrical  patterns,  with  spaces  filled  up  by  Arabic  orna- 
mentation showing  a  tendency  to  the  Byzantine  style,  begin  to 
appear.    Bricks  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  building  material  and 
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hewn  stone  was  used  for  portions  of  the  edifices;  the  mosqne  of  El- 
Ahmar,  built  in  1125,  showed  the  first  example  of  a  stone  facade 
embellished  with  stalactites.  The  portals  began  to  bifplaced  in 
recesses,  and  small  cupolas  made  their  appearance  in  the  interior 
of  the  mosques.  The  pointed  arch,  introduced  in  the  mosque  of 
Jbn  Tuli!in ,  ga^e  place  to  the  Persian  ^keel'-arch.  Towards  the 
close  of  this  period  forms  began  to  be  adopted,  especially  in  mili- 
tary architecture,  that  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  the  build- 
ings of  the  Crusaders  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  leading  character- 
istic of  the  Eyyubidb  PsBioDwas  the  introduction  of  the  ground-plan 
of  the  Persian  medreseh,  which  superseded  the  previously  used 
ground-plan  of  the  courts  until  the  first  Mameluke  period.  Large 
domes  began  to  be  built  over  the  mausolea,  which  as  founders' 
tombs  were  placed  near  the  sanctuaries  of  the  mosqnes. 

To  the  First  Mamblukb  Dtnastt  we  owe  a  number  of  huge 
edifices,  with  ground-plans  In  both  the  above-mentioned  styles  and 
exhibiting,  especially  in  the  facades,  the  influence  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Crusaders.  Most  of  these  structures  date  from  the 
reigns  of  Btbars  and  Kalai^n,  the  latter  of  whom  raised  the  first 
minaret  of  stone.  Under  Nasir  endeavours  began  to  be  made  to 
design  facades  independent  of  foreign  influence. 

Under  the  Second  Mameluke  Dynasty  the  mosque-facade  at- 
tained its  zenith,  and  from  this  period  date  the  most  elegant 
achievements  of  Arabic  architecture  In  Egypt.  The  facades  now 
assumed  a  more  homogeneous  character;  the  minarets,  of  enhanced 
elegance  ever  since  the  days  of  Kalaun,  reached  their  highest  de- 
velopment; the  domes,  now  also  built  of  stone  (see  below),  were 
richly  adorned  with  sculpture;  and  the  walls,  ceilings,  pavements, 
and  even  domestic  furniture  were  sumptuously  embellished  with 
mosaics,  panels,  carvings,  and  stalactites.  The  first  dome  built  of 
stone  was  that  of  the  mosque  of  Bar||:fiV  (p*  ^^)- 

The  use  of  written  characters  has  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  decoration  of  Arabic  buildings  at  all  times,  and  the  art  did  not 
deteriorate  in  the  latest  period.  Under  the  Tulunides  the  closely 
written  Cufic  character  was  employed,  while  under  the  Fatimites 
and,  still  more,  under  the  Eyyubides,  the  letters  became  taller  and 
more  slender.  The  letters  themselves  and  the  spaces  between  them 
were  embeUished  with  arabesque  ornamentation.  In  the  later  pe- 
riods the  cursive  character  known  as  Neskbl  was  used  also;  and  the 
friezes  of  intertwined  letters  dating  from  the  period  of  the  Mame- 
lukes frequently  Tise  to  the  dignity  of  works  of  art. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  special  kinds  of 
buildings,  beginning  with  the  mosques. 

HoiquM  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Odmfay  lit.  an  assembly  for 
prayer,  and  Mesgid,  the  place  on  which  the  knee  is  bent  for  prayer. 
The  oldest  mosques  are  very  simple  in  plan  (comp.  the  plan  of  the 
mosque  of  Ibn  Tuldn,  p.  53).   Around  a  quadrilateral  court  (Sahn)^ 
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corresponding  to  the  atrium  of  a  Byzantine  basilica,  lie  four  flat- 
roofed  colonnades  (liwan),  used  for  prayers.  The  Chief  Ltwdn  or 
Sanctuary,  placed  on  the  side  next  Mecca,  has  usually  four  or  five 
aisles,  the  others  never  more  than  two.  The  Cbucifobm  Mosque, 
a  new  form  invented  in  Persia,  was  introduced  into  Egypt  about  the 
end  of  the  12th  cent,  by  the  Eyyubide  Saladiu.  This  was  developed 
from  the  previous  ^imple  form  by  the  construction  of  additional 
chambers  at  the  four  corners  of  the  liwans,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Itwans,  now  revered  with  massive  waggon-vaults,  formed  the  four 
arms  of  a  cross.  Comp.  the  plan  of  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan 
(p.  50).  These  liwans  were  used  as  school-rooms,  whence  arose 
the  name  Medreaeh,  or  'school- mosque'.  —  Towards  the  close  of 
the  Mameluke  supremacy  still  another  form  arose,  used,  however, 
only  for  small  mosques.  The  side-liwins  were  shortened  and  the 
central  court  so  contracted  that  it  could  be  roofed  over  and  lighted 
from  the  top.  The  four  arms  of  the  cross  were  covered  with  flat 
roofs,  like  the  colonnades  in  the  original  form  of  mosque,  while  the 
waggon-vaulting  was  represented  merely  by  a  transverse  rib  on  the 
side  next  the  court  (comp.  plan  of  the  mosque  of  Kait-Bey,  p.  67). 

With  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks  under  Selim  I.,  the 
Turkish-Byzantine  style  of  architecture  also  made  its  appearance  in 
that  country.  The  four  liwans  were  superseded  by  a  single  sanc- 
tuary, consisting  of  a  main  building  covered  with  domes  and  usually 
preceded  by  a  second  court. 

The  smaller  prayer-rooms,  frequently  'added  to  private  houses 
and  not  unlike  the  Christian  chapels,  were  known  as  Zdwiyeh. 

We  now  turn  to  inspect  the  Internal  Equipment  of  the  mosque. 
The  centre  of  the  court  was  originally  occupied  by  a  fountain,  be- 
neath a  canopy  supported  upon  columns.  This  was  intended  for 
ornament  only,  for  the  prescribed  ablutions  were  performed  at  a 
special  basin  (Meda)  in  an  adjoining  court.  Under  Turkish  rule 
the  fountain  was  frequently  replaced  by  an  apparatus  provided 
with  taps  and  known  as  the  Hanefiyeh. 

The  sanctuary  contains  the  Kihla  or  Mihrdb^  the  prayer-niche 
turned  towards  Mecca.  Here  also  we  observe :  (1^  the  Mimbar^  or 
pulpit,  to  the  right  of  the  Kibla,  usually  embellished  with  orna- 
mental panels  and  incrustation;  (2)  the  Kursi  (pi.  Kerdsi),  the 
seat  of  the  Imlim,  together  with  a  desk,  on  which  the  Koran  (which 
is  kept  at  other  times  in  a  cabinet  of  its  own)  lies  open  during 
divine  service ;  (3)  the  Dikkeh^  a  podium  borne  by  columns,  and 
surrounded  by  a  low  railing,  from  which  the  Moballatn  (assistants 
of  the  Khattb)  repeat  the  words  of  the  Koran,  which  is  read  at  the 
Kibla,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  a  distance ;  (4)  the  various 
lamps  and  lanterns  (Tantlr,  large  chandelier;  Thoraiya,  lit.  'seven 
Stars',  small  chandelier;  FdnHs^  lamp;  Kandil^  small  oil-lamp). 

The  Exterior  of  the  earliest  mosques  was  absolutely  plain.  The 
court  was  enclosed  by  a  simple  battlemented  wall  and  was  entered 
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by  an  una'^orned  doorway,  while  neither  minaret  nor  dome  rose 
above  the  long  straight  walls.  It  was  not  until  the  Egyptians  beheld 
the  buildings  of  the  Crusaders  in  Syria  and  Palestine  that  they  be- 
gan to  elaborate  the  facades  of  their  mosques.  The  hitherto  smooth 
walls  were  now  interrupted  by  panels  or  fields,  receding  about  8  or 
10  inches,  but  again  brought  forward  to  the  level  of  the  facade  by 
smooth  slanting  surfaces  immediately  below  the  nnobtnisive  bat- 
tlemented  main  cornice.  In  these  panels  were  placed  the  windows 
(rectangular  or  arched),  frequently  arranged  in  pairs  with  a  smaller 
circular  or  star-shaped  window  above,  usually  closed  with  Kamariyeh 
(p.  olxvi).  The  main  portal  was  a  deep  rectangular  recess,  with  a 
stone  bench  on  either  side,  and  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  half- 
dome,  embellished  with  stalactites.  The  doorway  at  the  inner  end 
of  the  recess  was  su' mounted  by  an  architrave  or  a  relieving  arch, 
often  in  fantastically  waved  or  broken-arch  forms.  The  door  itself, 
often  richly  panelled,  is  usually  embellished  on  one  side  with  em- 
bossed or  chased  bronze  decorations.  The  threshold  generally  con- 
sisted of  an  ancient  block  of  granite.  The  low  railing  here  (or  on 
the  steps  below)  marks  the  boundary  to  which  the  visitor  may 
penetrate  without  removing  his  shoes  or  sandals. 

The  sanctuary  is  frequently  adjoined  by  the  Turha  or  Mortuary 
Chapel  of  the  founder.  This  is  usually  a  square  chamber,  contain- 
ing a  catafalque  above  the  vaulted  tombs  in  which  the  deceased 
are  placed  with  due  attention  to  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  The 
chapel  is  covered  by  a  dome,  the  transition  to  which  from  the 
square  ground-plan  is  effected  by  means  of  a  delicately  articulated 
intermediate  construction,  tapering  gradually  to  an  octagon.  In 
the  examples  dating  from  the  Fatimite  period,  the  pendentives 
corresponding  to  the  four  bevelled  angles  of  the  intermediate  struc- 
ture retain  the  large  spherical  niches  borrowed  from  Roman  and 
Byzantine  models.  These  were  replaced,  under  the  Eyyubides,  by 
several  rows  of  prism-shaped  niches,  and  finally,  under  the  Mame- 
lukes, by  more  or  less  complicated  arrangements  of  stalactite-pen- 
den  tives.  These  last  are  formed  by  a  system  of  gradually  projecting 
courses  of  stone,  embellished  by  dwarf  domes  and  niches  exhibiting 
a  very  great  variety  of  profile-outline. 

The  oldest  mosques  seem  to  have  had  no  Minarets.  The  earlier 
examples  of  these  towers  were  square  throughout,  tapering  up- 
wards ,  and  were  covered  by  a  simple  conical  roof.  The  later 
examples  are  square  at  the  base  but  assume  a  cylindrical  or  poly- 
gonal form  in  the  upper  stories,  and  are  embellished  with  galleries 
supported  by  stalactite-cornices  and  with  balconies ;  tho  top  story 
is  formed  of  columns  or  pilasters  bearing  a  roof  consisting  of  a 
dome-shaped  protuberance.  The  minarets  contain  winding  stair- 
cases, two  being  sometimes  arranged  round  the  same  newel  for  the 
convenience  of  the  blind  men  who  are  preferred  as  Mueddins  or  sum- 
mo  ners  to  prayer.  .The  wooden  rods  and  hooks  on  the  galleries  and 
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top  stories  are  used  for  hanging  up  the  lamps  daring  the  fasting 
month  of  Ramadan. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Bahrite  Mameluke  sultans  (1260  A.D.) 
every  mosque  has  possessed  a  8ebU,  or  public  fountain,  except  in  cases 
when  a  separate  huilding  is  erected  for  tliis.  The  sebils  are  rooms 
with  bronze  railings  at  which  passers-by  may  obtain  water,  which  is 
supplied  from  cisterns  placed  bejieath.  The  upper  story  of  the  sebil 
is  a  kind  of  loggia,  supported  by  columns  and  covered  with  a  tent- 
roof,  frequently  in  elegant  timber-architecture.  This  is  the  Maktab, 
or  elementary  school.  The  detached  columns  that  frequently  em- 
bellish the  exterior  of  these  buildings  differentiate  them  from  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  mosque-facade,  in  which  columns  appear 
only  built  into  the  angles  or  immured  in  the  masonry. 

Tombs.  —  The  tombs  of  sultans  and  emirs  and  of  their  families 
are  invariably  built  in  connection  with  mosques  (p.  clxii).  On  the 
other  hand  the  8hekh  Tombs,  or  tombs  of  saints,  which  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  independent  structures,  usually  built 
on  the  spot  on  which  the  revered  deceased  ended  his  days.  These 
closely  resemble  the  mortuary  chapels  of  the  mosques  and  are,  like 
them,  covered  with  domes.  The  ordinary  tombs  of  the  Muslims  are 
generally  situated  on  high  ground,  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
moisture  of  the  river,  and  preferably  in  the  desert.  The  subterranean 
vaulted  chambers  are  generally  large  enough  for  four  or  more  bodies, 
and  are  destitute  of  decoration.  The  corpse,  wrapped  in  white 
cotton  cloth,  is  placed  upon  a  bed  of  sand,  with  the  face  turned 
towards  Mecca.  When  both  sexes  are  interred  in  the  same  vault  a 
partition-wall  is  erected  to  separate  them.  Above  the  vault  stands  a 
cenotaph  (Tarktbeh)  resting  on  a  more  or  less  decorated  pedestal, 
and  bearing  two  upright  columns  of  marble  or  other  stone,  one  of 
which,  placed  immediately  over  the  head  of  the  deceased,  bears  his 
name  and  age,  with  texts  from  the  Koran.  At  the  top  is  represented 
the  turban  of  the  deceased,  the  form  of  which  indicates  his  rank. 
Over  the  cenotaphs  of  persons  of  distinction  are  frequently  erected 
canopies,  resting  on  four  columns  or  pilasters.  Wealthy  families 
surrounded  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  with  extensive  buildings 
(known  AsEdsh),  including  rooms  for  mourners,  sebil,  school,  stables, 
custodian's  residence,  etc.  The  tombs  of  the  Khalifs  and  Mamelukes 
at  Cairo  include  many  erections  of  this  kind,  which  lend  the  cem- 
eteries the  appearance  of  small  half-deserted  towns. 

The  secular  buildings  are  on  the  whole  less  interesting.  The 
FortificationB  of  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Saladin,  recall  the  mediaBval  castles  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  nu- 
merous gates  in  the  walls  of  Cairo  date  from  the  Fatimite  period ; 
they  were  probably  built  after  Roman  models  and  are  distinguished 
for  the  skill  with  which  they  are  constructed,  especially  for  accuracy 
in  the  jointing  of  the  stones. 

!♦ 
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Of  tteanoietitPalacef  nothing  but  ruins  now  remains.  The  lower 
Btories,  bailt  of  iDasBive  bloska,  ha  to  barrcl-vtults  atidpointed.  arches 
of  heivn  atone ,  the  upper  etorieB  have  similar  vaults  in  lighter 
masonrr.  la  one  case,  ii.  the  l^eehtsk  Palace  In  the  Mn  el-Kas- 
aeron  quarter  at  Cairo,  we  observe  lemains  of  balconies  and  of  a 
projecting,  sKghtl)'  curved  cornice  supported  by  wooden  mtisoleB; 
and  traces  of  richly  painted  coffered  ceilings  are  also  met  with. 
From  an  eiamination  of  the  scanty  remains  and  with  the  help  of 
the  Arabic  writera,  whose  descriptions,  however,  are  setdom  free 
from  fanciful  exaggerations,  we  ma;  conclude  that  the  palaces  re- 
samhled  in  general  the  houses  of  the  richer  private  citizens,  eiceed- 
ing  them  only  in  size  and  splendour. 

Owslling  Eouses  rarely  have  more  than  two  stories  j  on  the 
gronndfloor  is  the  Salamltk,  the  men's  apartments,  and  on  the  first 
floor  the  Barlm,  the  women's  apartments  and  family-rooms.  The 
following  rules  are  generally  observed  in  the  construction  of  a  dwell' 
ing-house:  — {l)Thepriucipalroomslookinto  the  court  or  garden, 
if  there  be  one.    (2^  The  windows  looking  to  the  street  are  as  few 


amet.  6.  Foun 

.rneai-room.    Ji.  Hoom  lor  toaaer.    rj.  iioor  learung  w  ine 
menla  (Bab  el-Hsrim).     13.  Hlaircue  leading  to  Uis  TtkbU 
inctpal   lalooD  (el-Ra'a).     15.  Shaaneli.     iB.   Email  conil. 
17.  Klicbeo.    18.  'Bakebonte.    19.  Privy. 
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as  possible  md  placed  very  high,  nhlle  those  of  the  upper  floora  ire 
cloaed  with  gratings.  (S)  The  passage  (^Dirktb;  PI.  1, 3)lesditig  from 
the  street  to  the  court  is  built  in  the  form  of  »n  angle,  to  prevent 
people  from  seeing  into  the  court.  (4)  Tho  door  to  the  Harim 
(PI.  I,  12^  la  pi  seed  lu  a  separate  court  or,  failing  that,  in  a  retired 
part  o!  the  court  ol'  the  Salamlik.  (o)  The  receptian-moms  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  the  servants'  quarters,  kitchen,  mil],  and  stahles 
are  arranged  round  the  court  of  the  Salamlik. 

The  principal  roamB,  which  are  usually  the  only  rooms  with 
any  decoration,  are  the  following;  the  Mandara  (PI.  I,  T)  with  its 
Khainth  ot  cabinet;  the  Takhta  B6sh,  raised  one  or  two  steps  above 
the  Level  of  the  court;  and  tto  Ma^ad  [PI.  II,  1),  placed  in  a  kind 
ot  entresol.  The  two  latter  are  built  somewliat  in  the  style  of  open 
loggias.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Faslfiyeh,  a  euminer-court  paved 
nitli  maihle  and  containing  a  fountain.    Ali  these  belong  to  the 


Salamlik.  On  the  upper  floor  is  the  KS,'a.  the  chief  room  in  the 
Harim,  resembling  the  Mandara.  In  some  exceptional  cases  the  K!i'a 
Is  on  the  groutidfloor,  as  in  our  Plan  (p,  clxiv). 
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The  ordinary  streets  of  Oriental  towns  are  very  narrow,  so 
that  no  very  satisfactory  view  is  to  he  had  of  the  facades  and 
grated  balconies  of  the  houses.  The  groundfloor  is  built  of  solid 
masonry  and  its  rooms  are  frequently  vaulted.  The  upper  stories 
usually  overhang  and  are  supported,  together  with  their  balconies 
or  oriel- windows,  by  stone  consoles  of  peculiar  construction.  An 
agreeable  and  effective  contrast  to  the  broad,  flat  surfaces  of  the 
house-front  is  offered  by  the  elegantly  shaped  oriel-windows  and 
by  the  Mushrebtyeh,  or  wooden  balcony-gratings,  carved  to  resemble 
interlaced  strings  of  beads.  The  deep  door-recesses  (like  those  of 
the  mosques)  also  serve  to  break  the  level  uniformity  of  the  facades. 
The  massive  wooden  doors  are  strengthened  with  iron  bands  or 
(less  frequently)  studded  with  nails  arranged  in  intricate  inter- 
laced patterns. 

The  entrance -passage  (Dirkeh)  admits  to  the  Hdsh  or  court 
(PI.  I,  4),  which  corresponds  to  the  atrium  of  Roman  houses  and 
has  no  columns  around  it.  Off  this  open  the  rooms  of  the  Salamlik, 
the  Mandara,  Takhta  Bosh,  and  Mak'ad.  At  the  back  is  the  Bab 
el~Hartm{P\,  1, 12),  or  door  to  the  staircase  to  the  upper  floor,  before 
which  hangs  a  brightly  coloured  curtain.  The  staircase  is  usually 
narrow  and  without  ornament,  though  sometimes  the  ceiling  and 
string-boards  are  embellished  with  a  black  and  white  mosaic  pattern. 
At  the  top  is  the  vestibule  of  the  Kd'a  (p.  clxv),  the  drawing-room 
of  the  harim.  The  Ka'a  is  usually  a  long  and  narrow  room  with  a 
lofty  ceiling,  and,  strictly  speaking,  consists  of  three  connected 
portions,  differentiated  in  shape  and  height  of  ceiling.  The  square 
central  portion,  known  as  the  Durk&a^  lies  one  step  lower  than  the 
Liwdns  on  each  side.  These  liwans  are  not  always  on  the  same 
level;  the  broader  one  is  regarded  as  the  place  of  honour  by  the 
ceremonious  Orientals.  The  ceiling  of  the  durka'a,  always  loftier 
than  those  of  the  liwans,  is  provided  with  a  cupola  or  lantern,  with 
coloured-glass  windows  of  the  kind  known  as  Kamartyehs.  These 
kamariyehs  are  plaster-disks,  about  II/4  in  thickness,  perforated, 
while  still  soft,  with  patterns  representing  vases  of  flowers,  houses, 
geometrical  figures,  writing  characters,  etc.,  the  openings  being 
afterwards  filled  in  with  coloured  glass.  Owing  to  the  above- 
mentioned  difference  in  the  height  of  the  ceilings,  two  of  the  walls 
of  the  dur^a^a  rest  upon  supports  which  are  based  upon  massive 
brackets  reaching  far  down  on  the  main  side-walls.  This  arrange- 
ment results  in  a  curious  kind  of  flat  arch,  against  which  some  of 
the  beams  of  the  liwan-ceiling  lean.  The  durka'a  is  paved  with 
coloured  marbles  and  frequently  has  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  The 
liwans  are  paved  with  ordinary  stone  slabs,  which  are  concealed  by 
rugs  or  carpets.  On  one  wall  of  the  durka'a  there  is  always  a  Suffa^ 
a  kind  of  stand  on  which  are  placed  the  dishes  used  in  entertaining 
guests.  The  walls  of  the  liwans  are  panelled  to  the  height  of  6  or 
8  ft. ,  and  against  them  are  placed  divans,  above  which  is  a  broad 
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cornice-slielf,  on  which  are  arranged  porcelain,  chased  metal-work, 
and  similar  ornaments.  Instead  of  panelling,  the  walls  of  the  durka^a 
have  coloured  marble  mosaics.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  usually 
covered  with  smooth  plaster,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  with  plaques 
of  coloured  fayence.  The  expanse  of  white  wall  is  usually  broken  by 
a  grated  recess  intended  for  female  singers  and  accessible  by  a  short 
flight  of  steps  from  without.  At  the  very  top  of  the  wall  is  a  broad 
concave  frieze,  embellished  with  inscriptions  or  stalactites,  and  form- 
ing the  transition  to  the  usually  elaborate  ceiling-decorations.  Light 
and  air  are  admitted  to  the  room  from  one  of  the  ends,  where  mushre- 
biyehs  are  inserted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  and  kamariyehs  in 
the  upper  part. 

The  Public  Baths,  usually  of  quite  unpretending  exterior,  are 
frequently  very  large  erections  in  which  marble  is  not  spared, 
though  few  have  any  claims  to  artistic  importance.  A  visit  to  one 
of  these  simple  vapom  -baths  is  not  uninteresting  (comp.  p.  xxlv). 

The  Okellas  (p.  38)  were  important  edifices  when  the  cflffavan 
trade,  especially  the  caravan-trade  with  the  Red  Sea,  flourished. 
Their  often  extensive  fagades  exhibit  peculiar  carvings.  The  portals 
resemble  those  of  the  mosques,  and  the  locks  and  fastenings  of  the 
outer  shops  are  sometimes  carved.  The  central  hypasthral  court  ac- 
commodated the  caravan,  the  goods  brought  by  which  were  deposited 
in  vaulted  chambers  on  the  groundfloor,  while  the  rooms  in  the 
upper  stories,  opening  ofT  galleries,  were  used  as  lodgings  by  the 
merchants.  The  centre  of  the  court  was  probably  invariably  occu- 
pied by  a  Mosalla. 

When  we  come  to  analyse  the  impressions  produced  by  a  study 
of  Arabic  buildings  in  Egypt,  we  find  that  our  admiration  of  the 
harmonious  and  tasteful  ornamentation,  unsurpassed  by  any  school 
of  architecture,  is  counterbalanced  by  a  certain  feeling  of  aesthetic 
dissatisfaction,  prompted  by  the  numerous  incongruities  arising 
from  unsystematic  and  unskilful  treatment  of  architectonic  details. 
Part  of  this  dissatisfaction  is  doubtless  to  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  dilapidated  condition  of  most  of  the  buildings.  But  the  real 
reason  why  Arabian  art  failed  to  reach  a  high  level  in  technical 
ability  as  well  as  in  ornamentation  must  be  looked  for  in  the  early 
collapse  of  the  great  empire  of  the  Khalifs ;  in  the  uncertain  and 
vacillating  political  circumstances  of  the  period  that  followed ;  in 
climatic  and  geological  conditions;  in  the  influence  of  superstition; 
and  in  the  characteristic  Oriental  tendency  to  adhere  with  obstinate 
fidelity  to  ancient  forms  and  to  leave  unaltered  anything  that  has 
once  been  accomplished.  However  much  admiration  the  arabesque 
may  excite,  however  great  an  influence  it  may  exert  on  industrial 
art,  we  still  miss  in  it  the  reproduction  of  living  beings,  the  con- 
templation of  which  invites,  as  it  were,  an  intelligent  and  active 
sympathy. 
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In  the  period  of  the  Tulunides,  when  Persian  influence  made 
itself  felt  even  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  Egypt,  portraits  were 
painted  and  coloured  wooden  statues  erected  in  the  palaces,  and 
there  was  even  a  factory  for  figures  of  animals  in  Cairo.  But  no 
long  period  elapsed  before  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Sunna 
against  the  representation  of  any  living  being  again  came  into  force. 
Representations  of  this  kind  are  therefore  very  rare,  and  are  now 
to  be  found  preserved  only  in  the  low  reliefs  carved  by  Persian 
sculptors  of  the  Shi'ite  sect.  Statues  and  paintings  have  disappeared 
without  leaving  a  trace.  Painting  and  sculpture  in  modern  Egyp- 
tian art  have  been  reserved  exclusively  for  the  decoration  of  wall- 
surfaces. 


XI.  The  Arabic  Language. 

ReivriUen  by  Pro/.  Bans  Stumme. 

The  Teanslitekation  of  Arabic  vocal  sounds,  so  intensely  different 
from  our  own,  in  the  ordinary  Latin  alphabet  is  rendered  additionally 
difficult  by  the  varied  international  relations  of  Egypt.  In  maps  and  plans, 
in  railway  time-tables,  and  in  other  publications  we  find  the  transliteration 
differing  widely  according  as  the  French  or  the  English  view  has  been 
adopted.  In  this  Handbook  we  have  transliterated  the  consonantal  sounds 
so  far  as  possible  according  to  English  usage  (e.g.^  th  instead  of  the  French 
ch)^  but  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  follow  the  Italian  or  Continental 
sounds  of  the  vowels  (dh^  eh^  ee^  o,  oo).  Thus :  em(ry  which  is  pronounced 
^aymeer'  \  stiekh  (or  sheikh),  pronounced  ^shake*  (with  a  guttural  k)  \  tulitl, 
pronounced  HoolooF  \  Abtutry  pronounced  'Abooseer"*,  etc.  —  The  I  of  the 
article  is  frequently  unassimilated;  e.g.  el-rds  instead  of  er-r&8  (comp. 
note  t  on  p.  olxxii). 

Arabic  belongs  to  the  Semitic  group  of  languages,  and  has  no 
relationship  virith  the  tongues  of  Europe.  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
however,  will  materially  facilitate  the  learning  of  Arabic.  The 
golden  era  of  Arabic  literature  is  coeval  with  the  introduction  of 
El-IsUm,  and  the  Koran  in  the  dialect  of  the  Kureish  (the 
family  of  Mohammed)  is  still  regarded  as  an  unrivalled  model  of 
style  and  language.  But  by  the  side  of  this  literary  Arabic  flourished 
also  various  colloquial  dialects,  which  were  carried  by  the  Arabs 
into  the  various  provinces  conquered  for  the  Crescent,  and  there 
developed  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  old  local  tongues.  In 
this  way  arose  the  vulgar  dialects  of  Arabic,  of  which  that  spoken 
in  Egypt  is  one.  In  writing,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
retain  the  older  forms,  and  the  written  language  of  the  present  day, 
known  as  Middle  Arabic,  occupies  a  position  midway  between  the 
original  classical  tongue  and  the  popular  dialects. 

Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  19th  year  of  the 
Hegira  (640  A.  D.)  and  the  Coptic  language  was  replaced  by 
Arabic.    The  dialect  of  the  latter  developed  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Nile  diffeis  considera'bly  in  the  pionnnoiation  of  the  consonants, 
Yocalisation,  and  accent  ftom  the  ordinary  Arabic  dialects  of  Syria 
and  elsewhere.  Thus  the  letter  ^  is  pronounced  hard  in  Egypt  and 
soft  in  Syria  (see  p.  clxx).  The  variations,  however,  are  not 
so  great  as  to  prevent  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  heing  mutually 
intelligible.  There  are,  moreover,  variations  in  the  dialects  spoken 
in  Egypt ;  the  Arabic  of  the  Beduins  is  different  from  that  spoken  in 
the  towns.  The  following  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  language 
as  spoken  in  Cairo. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  is  apparently  liable  to  variation : 
thus  besides  the  more  correct  Minibar  the  form  Mambar  is  also  used } 
besides  Mcdd^n^  both  Mtddn  and  Middn  are  heard.  A  sharply  defined 
and  exact  pronunciation  of  the  consonants  is  characteristic  of  Arabic 
and  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  satisfactory  use  of  the  language. 
The  learner  should  endeavour  at  once  to  master  the  pronunciation 

of  the  more  difficult  Arabic  consonants,  such  as  ^  ,  7^,  J:>,   g^, 

and  U^  ,  so  as,  for  example,  to  be  able  to  make  a  distinct  difference 
between  btt  (house)  and  6?d  (eggs).  Many  of  the  sounds  have  no 
representatives  in  English. 

The  Arabic  alphabet  was  developed  from  that  of  the  Nabatsaus, 
who  in  turn  adopted  their  written  characters  from  the  Palmyrenes. 
In  spite  of  its  external  attractions,  it  is  one  of  the  most  imperfect 
in  existence.  In  written  or  printed  Arabic  the  short  vowels  are 
usually  omitted  and  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader,  a  feat  which 
demands  considerable  skill  and  experience.  In  the  Koran,  however, 
the  vowels  are  all  indicated  by  appropriate  signs. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  intercourse  between  the  native  Egyptians 
and  Europe,  the  former  have  of  late  adopted  many  words  from  other 
languages,  chiefly  from  Italian,  French,  and  English.  Many  Arabic 
words  have,  moreover,  long  since  been  replaced  by  Turkish  equi- 
valents. The  Egyptian  dialect  also  contains  some  Coptic  or  ancient 
Egyptian  words.  Very  few  Europeans  learn  to  pronounce  Arabic 
accurately,  even  after  a  residence  of  many  years  in  the  country. 

On  p.  clxx  we  give  the  Arabic  Alphabet,  with  the  sounds 
corresponding  to  the  different  letters  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  re- 
present or  describe  them  to  the  English  reader. 
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1.  Elif,Alef 

3.  Ta 

4.  Tha 

5.  Gim 

6.  Ha 

• 

7.  KM 

8.  DM 

9.  Dhil 

10.  R^ 

11.  Z6,  Z6n 

12.  Sin 

13.  Shin 

14.  SM 

15.  DM 

16.  Ta 

17.  za 

18.  'fin 

19.  Gh^n 

20.  F6 

21.  Kaf 

22.  Kaf 

23.  Lam 

24.  Mim 

25.  Nftn 

26.  Hg 

27.  Wau 

28.  Ye 


o 


z 

e 


r 
o 

8 

l5 


n 

b 
t 

g 

J 
h 

kh 

d 

d,z 

r 

z 

3 

sh 
s 
d 

t 

z 

c 

r 
f 
k 
k 
I 

m 
n 
h 
w 


Consonants. 

accompanies  an  initial  vowel,  and  is  not 
pronounced  except  as  a  hiatus  in  the 
middle  of  a  word.  It  is  also  the  sign  for  d. 


} 

0] 

} 


as  in  English. 


originally  as  (A  in  Hhing\  hut  now  pro- 
nounced (  or  <. 

in  Syria  and  Arahia  like  the  French^  (some- 
times  also  like  the  English  j\  but  pro- 
nounced g  (hard)  in  Egypt. 

a  peculiar  guttural  A,  pronounced  with  em- 
phasis at  the  hack  of  the  palate. 

like  cA  in  the  Scotch  word  ^loch\  or  the 
harsh  Swiss  German  cA. 

as  in  English. 

originally  as  th  in  'the\  but  now  pronounced 
d  or  t. 

like  the  French  or  Italian  r. 


as  in  English. 


emphasised  «. 


} 


both  emphasised  by  pressing  the  tongue 
firmly  against  the  palate. 


an  emphatic  z^  now  pronounced  like  Xo.  11 
or  No.  15. 

a  strong  and  very  peculiar  guttural. 

a  guttural  resembling  the  r  of  the  Parisians. 

as  in  English. 

emphasised  guttural  Jt  or  ^,  replaced  by  the 
natives  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  particularly 
by  the  Cairenes,  by  a  kind  of  hiatus  or 
repression  of  the  voice. 


\ 


as  in  English. 


as  in  English.    Also  the  sign  for  0,  d,  and  an. 

as  in  English.    Also  the  sign  for  (,  ^,  en', 
and  et. 
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Quantity  and  Accentdation  of  Vowels.  Vowels  with  a  circumflex 
accent  (A)  are  long)  other  vowels  are  short.  The  accent  falls  on  the  last 
syllable  when  that  is  long  (indicated  by  ^).  It  falls  on  the  third  syllable 
from  the  end  when  that  and  the  penultimate  are  short  and  neither  vowel 
is  followed  by  two  consonants.  It  falls  on  the  penultimate  (1)  when  that 
is  long  or  ends  in  two  consonants  and  (2)  when  it  is  short  and  does  not 
end  in  two  consonants,  but  when  the  preceding  syllable  ends  in  two  con- 
eonants.  Diphthongs  (a%^  ei,  au)  must  be  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  long 
vowels.     There  are  exceptions  to  these  rules. 


€ma,  I 


mteh,  thou  (masc.) 
tnii,  thou  (fern.) 
hiiwa,  he 
Myek,  she 
ehnOy  we 

entufmj,  ye  or  you 
humfajj  they 


Grammatical  Hints. 

kelbif^  my  dog 
kelbdk^  thy  (masc.)  dog 
kelbik,  thy  (fern.)     - 
kelbuhy  his 
kelhha,  her 
kelbna,  our 
helhkum^  your 
kelhhum,  their 


kuraHyaff,  my  chair 
kur^k,  thy  (masc.)  - 
kura^^  thy  (^fem.)   - 
kursthy  his 
kurstha,  her 
kursina,  oar 
kwrsVeumj  your 
kurithum,  their 


f  kelb,  dog  (ending  in  a  consonant), 
tf  kursi,  chair  (ending  in  a  vowel ;  but  see  khalti^  khaltak^  etc.,  below). 


UiaUi  f,     my     aunt 
Wialtaky  thy  (masc.)  - 
Wialtiky  thy  (fern.)    - 
Vhaltuh,  his 
lAdletfut,  her 
HidUtna,  our 
hhdUtkum,  your 
JMUthumy  their 


darabniff, 
darabaky  - 
darabik.     - 

• 

darabuhj  - 
darabha.    - 

■  7 

darabncLy  - 
darabkam.  - 

•  7 

darabhum,  - 


he  struck  me  ra&6dnt*,hebroughtmeup 

-  thee  (masc.  j  rabbdky  -  -  thee  (masc.)  - 

-  thee  (fem.)  rabbdtkiy  -  -  thee  (fem.)   - 


-  him 

-  her 

-  us 

-  you 

-  them 


rabbdihy  -  -  him 

rabbdha^    -  -  her 

rabbdnay    -  -  us 

rdbbOkumy-  -  you 

rabbdhuniy- -  them 


t  khdla,  aunt,  mother's  sister  (ending  in  a  signifying  the  fem.).    When 
a  long  vowel  is  followed   by   two   consonants   it  is  usually  shortened, 
hence  the  difference  between  khalii  and  khdletha. 
ft  dareUf^  he  struck  (ending  in  a  consonant). 
*  reibbay  he  brought  up  (ending  in  a  vowel). 


Ufy  to  me  'andif-fj  with  me         'aleiya* 

laky  to  thee(m8c.)  *andaky  -  thee  (masc.)  'alek, 
liky  to  thee  (fem.)  'andiky   -  thee  (fem.)  'altkiy 


luhy  to  him  'anduhy  -       him 

IdhOy  to  her  'andahay   -    her 

Una,  to  us  'andinoy    -    us 

lukumy  to  you  'andukuniy  -  you 

luhum,  to  them  'anduhurriy  -  them 


'al^hy 

'al^htty 

^alenOy 

^cUekumy 

'alehum^ 


on  account  of  me 

-  -  -  thee  (masc.) 

thee  (fem.) 

him 

her 

us 

-  -  -  you 
them 


f  I  =z  to  (or  the  sign  of  the  dative,   like  the  French  preposition  d) 

with  suffixes;   for  in  Arabic  prepositions  receive  suffixes  in  this  fashion. 

it  'and  =  with,  in  the  possession  of.    The  English  *to  have'  is  usually 

expressed  with  the  aid  of  this  preposition ;  e.  g.  ^andi  kelby  I  have  a  dog 

<lit.  in  possession  of  me  is  a  dog)     'anduh  kursiy  he  has  a  chair. 

*    'cUa  or  'aj  =?  on  account  of,  against,  about,  relating  to. 
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m?n,  who?  dt,  this  (fern.)  heneh,  "here 

i,  ^h,  tsh,  -what?  doZ,  these  hendky  there 

enhttj  which  ?  (masc.)  dwfc/io,  dvkhauwa,  that  (masc.)  fen,  where  ?  whithet  ? 

enMj  which?  (fem.)  dukha,  dukhaiya,  that  (fern.)  min  tn,  whence? 

enhum,  which  ?  (pi.)  dukhamma,  those  emta,  when  ? 

cZW,  which?  2cuZZ,  each,  all  ma — sh'\,  mush, 

da,  this  (masc.)  kdm,  how  much  ?  not. 


' 


t  This  separable  form  is  used  with  verbs,  ma  coming  before  and  sh 
after  the  verb ;  e.  g.  darab,  he  has  stmck,  ma  darabsh,  he  has  not  struck, 
but  mMh  kdffr,  not  large.  Sh  is  also  an  interrogative  enclitic,  e.  g.  darabsh, 
has  he  stmck? 

melik,  a  king  melikeh,  a  queen 

elmelikf,  the  king  elmelikehf,  the  queen 

elmelik  da,  this  king  elmelikeh  di,  this  queen 

meltk  kebir,  a  great  king  melikeh  kehtreh,  a  great  queen 

elmelik  elkebtr  or  /  .,  , .  elmelikeh  elkebtreh  or  i  the  great 

melik  elkebir     \  *^®  ^^®*^  ^^^^  meliket  elkebtreh      \    queen 

elmelik  kebir,  the  king  is  great  elmelikeh  keblreh,  the  queen  is  great 

melik-fj^  elbildd  or  elme-i  the  king  of  meliket-ff  elbildd  or  el-)  the  queen  of 

lik  betd^fff  elbildd     (the country        melikeh  betaht  elbildd)  the  countjy 

melikbetd^  elbildd  orme-i&king  of  the  melikeh  betaht  elbildd  or  melikeh  mm 

lik  min  miliik  elbildd  *)    country  melikdt  elbildd,  a  queen  of  the  country 

elmelik  elkebir  beta*  elbildd,  the  great  elmelikeh  elkebtreh  betaht  elbildd,  tie 

king  of  the  country  great  queen  of  the  country 

melitk  elbildd  or  elmiliik)  the  kings  of  melikdt  elbildd  ot  elme-)  the  queens  of  | 

betH'  elbildd  j  the  country  likdt  betH*  elbildd    (  the  country    i 

miZilfc  ftwft^r**,  great  kings  melikdt  kubdr,  gre&t  queens 

meliki  or  elmelik  \         ,  .  meliketi  or  elmelikeh  /      , 

heta^i  \  "y  '""8  beiahti  ^    \  "^  'l"^^" 

milUki  or  elmilijk  I         , ,  melikdti  or  elmelikati  _  ,    „«^^« 


t  .EZ  is  the.d£finite  article.  Before  words  beginning  with  t,  g^  j,  df, 
dh,  r,  z,  s,  «A,  s,  ^,  t,  z,  or  n  the  I  of  the  article  is  usually  assimilated 
with  such  initial ' consonant }  e.g.  ettwgemdn,  tbe  dragoman,  errds^  the 
head,  etluhu/rha^  the  soup  (instead  of  el-turgemdn,  el-rdt,  el-shurba). 

ft  MeHk  is  here  what  is  called  in  grammatical  parlance  a  ^status  con- 
structus",  but  has  the  same  form  as  the  ^status  absolutus\  the  grammat- 
ical opposite  of  status  constructus.  But  in  feminine  nouns  ending  in  eh 
or  a  a  difference  is  made ;  e.  g.  melikeh  is  the  status  absolutus,  but  me- 
liket the  status  constructus. 

ttt  Lit.  *the  king,  the  property  of  the  country'.    Be0%  betaht,  or  betd^et, 
and  betii^  are  the  forms  used  respectively  before  sing.  masc.  nouns,  sing. 
fem.  nouns,  and  plural  nouns,  as  illustrated  above. 
*  Lit.  *a  king  of  the  kings  of  the  country\ 

••  The  plural  of  kebir  (fem.  keb(reh)^  great,  is  kubdr  \  but  in  the  case 
of  nouns  signifying  things  without  life  tbe  fem.  sing,  of  an  adjective  is 
frequently  used  with  the  plnral  of  the  noun ^  e.g.  ettell  elkebtreh,  the  great 
hill,  etiuHl  elkebtreh  (instead  of  ettuMl  elkubdr),  the  great  hills. 
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FOBMATION  OP  THE  PlvBAL. 

muslim^  Mohammedan  (masc),  plaial  mu$limin  (pi.  in  ?n) 

muslime\  Mohammedan  (fern.),  pi.  muslimdt  (pi.  in  dt) 

bcihri,  sailor,  pi.  bahrtyeh  (e,  a  as  plur.  teimination) 

hamdma,  pigeon,  pi.  hamdm  (o,  e  in  sing. ;  pi.  without  tennination) 

keJb^  dog,  pi.  kildl  (plur.  by  internal  change) 

sheliT^  month,  dual,  ahehrtn^  two  months  (masc,  dual  in  tn) 

8&a^  hour,  dual  sa^aten^  two  hours  (fern.,  dual  in  ettn^  attn). 

The  form  of  plural  that  is  to  he  selected  in  particular  cases  can  be 
learned  from  the  dictionary  only.  The  forms  of  plurals  by  internal 
change  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

Conjugation  op  Verbs.    Form  a, 
kasar,  to  break  something  (root-letters  fc,  s,  r)*. 

Perfect  I  Present  and  Future 


I  l»roke  or  have  broken,  kasart 
Tliou(iDciasc.)brokestorhast  -,  kasart 
Tiou  (fem.)       -         -     -     -^kasarti 
He  broke  or  has  broken,  kasar 
Ske    - 
We    - 
Yon   - 
Ihey- 


kasaret 


-  have     - 


,  kasama 

,  kasartufm) 
,  kasaru(m) 


I  break  or  shall  break,  aksar 
Thou  (masc.)  breakest  or  wilt  -,  tiksar 
Thou  (fem.)      -     '     '     -     t  tiksari 
He  breaks  or  will  break,  yiksar 

-   ,  tiksar 


,  niksar 

,jUcsaru(m) 

,ytksaru(mj 


She 

"We  break  or  shall 
You     -      -  will 
They  -      -      - 

Imfbratiye  :  Break  (sing.),  iksar  (masc),  iksari  (fem.). 
Break  (plur.)  iksaru. 
KoTB.  The  present-future  tense  is  limited  exclusively  to  the  present  by 
prefixing  be  to  the  verb  (also  tne  to  the  1st  pers.  plur.,  b  alone  to  the  Ist 
pers.  sing.);  e.g.  betiksoTy  thou  (masc.)  art  breaking  (now),  baktcw^  I  am 
breaking  (now),  beniktar  or  menikear.  we  are  breaking  (now).  Sometimes 
'ammay  'ammy  and  am  are  placed  beiore  the  verb  with  the  same  effect.  — 
The  particle  rdh  placed  before  all  forms  of  the  present-future  places  the 
action  in  the  immediate  future.  Before  the  fem.  sing,  rdha  also  is  used 
and  before  the  plur.  rdhin;  e.g.  rdhpiktarhay  he  is  on  the' point  of  break- 
ing it,  rdh  tiksaruh  or  rdha  Wuaruhy  she  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  it. 
For  the  negative  conjugation  of  verbs  and  for  the  verb  with  suffixes,  see 
note  on  the  preceding  page  (md-<A). 


Other  Forms  of  Conjugation  • : 


b  to  seize 
(root  m§k) 


c  to  be  silent 
(root  »kt) 


d  to  greet 
(root  elm) 


e  to  pardon 
(root  tmh) 


I  Perf.    misikt 

Thou  (masc.)  misikt 

Thou  (fem.)  misikti 


sikitt 
sikitt 
sikitti 


sellimt 
sellimt 
sellimti 


sdhmiht 
sdhmiht 
adhmihti 


*  All  the  varieties  of  the  conjugations  in  Arabic  cannot,  of  course,  be 
exhibited  here.  In  the  vocabulary  (pp.  clxxvi  et  seq.)  reference  is  made  to 
the  above  paradigms  by  the  insertion  of  the  letters  (a),  (b),  (c),  etc.,  after 
the  verbs  there  given.  —  It  should  be  noted  that  the  form  kasar  does  not 
mean  *to  break*,  but  *he  broke',  or  *he  has  broken*.  The  3rd  pers.  sing, 
(masc.)  of  the  perfect  tense  shows  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb  (which 
usually  possesses  three  root-letters),  so  that  that  pers.  of  the  perf.  is  given 
in  dictionaries  instead  of  the  infinitive. 
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h  to  seize 

c  to  be  silent 

^  to  greet 

e  to  pardon 

(root  mtk) 

(root  ski) 

(root  tlm) 

(root  smh} 

He 

Perf. 

misik 

sikit 

sellim 

sdmih 

She 

mUiket 

sikitet 

sellimet 

samhet 

We 

misikna 

sikitna 

selUmna 

sdmikna 

You 

mwktufm) 

sikittu(m) 

selUmtufm) 

sdmihtufm) 

They 

misikufm) 

sikitufm) 

s€llimu(m) 

samhufm) 

I 

Pros. 

amsik 

askut 

asellim 

ctsdmih 

Thou 

(masc.) 

timsik 

taskut 

tiselUm 

tisdmih 

Thou 

(fern.) 

iimsiki 

taskuti 

tisellimi 

tisamhi 

He 

yimaik 

yaakut 

yisellim 

tisdmih 

• 

She 

timsik 

taskut 

tisellim 

yisdmih 

We 

nimsik 

naskut 

nisellim 

nisdmih 

You 

timsikufm) 

taskutufm) 

tisellimu(m) 

tisamhufm) 

They 

yimsikufm) 

yaskutu(m) 

yiseUimu(m) 

yisamhufm}. 

Impel 

.  Sing.  m. 

imsik 

uskut 

sellim 

sdmih 

f. 

imsiki 

uskuti 

sellimi 

samhi 

Plur. 

imsiku 

uskutu 

sellimu 

sanihu 

• 

^  to  speak 
(root  klm) 


^  to  quarrel 
(root  'rk) 


h  to  be  broken 

(root  ksr) 


^  to  be  hated 
(root  mtk) 


I  Perf. 

Thou  (masc.) 

Thou  (fem.) 

He 

She 

We 

You 

They 

I  Pres. 

Thou  (masc.) 

Thou  (fem.) 

He 

She 

We 

You 

They 

Imper.  Sing.  m. 
f. 
Plur. 


itkellimt 

itkellimt 

itkellimti 

itkellim 

itkellimet 

itkellimna 

itkellimtu(m) 

itkeUimu(m) 

atkellim 

titkellim 

titkellimi 

yitkeUim 

titkellim 

nitkellim 

tiikellimu(m) 

yitkellimufm) 

itkellim 

itkellimi 

itkellimu 


it'drikt 

ifdrikt 

ifdrikti 

it'dnk 

iVarket 

ifdrikna 

it'driktu(m) 

iVarku(m) 

at'drik 

tit'drik 

tiVarki 

yiVdflk 

tiVdrik 

niVdrik 

tiVarku(m) 

yiVarku(m) 

ifdrik 
it'arki 
iVarku 


inkasart 

inkasart 

ifikasarti 

inkdsar 

inkasaret 

irikasama 

inkasartu(m) 

inkasarufmj 

ankisir 

tirikisir 

tinkisiri 

yinkisir 

tinkisir 

ninkisir 

tinkisiru(mj 

yinkisiru(m) 

inkisir 
inkisiri 
inkisiru  \ 


itmisikt 

itmisikt 

itmisikti 

itmisik 

itmisiket 

ilmisikna 

itmisiktitfm) 

itmisiku(m) 

atmiaik 

titmisik 

titmisiki 

yitmisik 

titmisik 

nitmisik 

titmiaiku(m) 

yitmisiku(m) 

itmisik 

itmisiki 

itmisiku 
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^  to  bear 

1  to  weigh 

o»  to  say 

^  to  bring 

(root  hml) 

(root  tDzn) 

(root  kwl) 

(root  gj^ 

I                 Perf. 

istahmilt 

• 

wazant 

kult 

gibt 

rhoa  (mftsc.) 

istahmilt 

• 

wazant 

kvlt 

gibt 

rhou  (fern.') 

istahmilti 

• 

wazanti 

kulti 

gibti 

He 

istahmil 

m 

wazan 

m 

gdb 

She 

istahmilet 

wa%anet 

kdlet 

gdbet 

Ve 

istahmUna 

wazanna 

kulna 

gibna 

Tou 

istahmiltufm) 

wazantu(m) 

kultv(m) 

gibtu(m) 

They 

istahmilufm) 

wazanu(m) 

Mlu(m) 

gdbu(m) 

I                  Pres. 

astahmil 

• 

auzin 

cLkiU 

agtb 

Thou  Tmasc.) 
Thou  (fem.) 

tUtahmil 

tHzin 

tekiU 

• 

tegW 

tisiahmili 

• 

tHzni 

tekUli 

tegibi 

He 

yistahmil 

yHzin 

yem 

yegib 

She 

tistahmil 

tHzin 

tekm 

Ugtb 

Ve 

nisidhmil 

ndzin 

nekiU 

negtb 

Tou 

tUtahmU/ufm) 

tihnufm) 

tekHlufm) 

tegtbu(m) 

They 

yistahmilufm) 

yHznufm) 

yekiUu(m) 

yegibu(m) 

ImpeT.  Sing.  m. 

istahmil 

• 

i2sm 

km 

gtb 

f. 

istahmili 

dzni 

mi 

gtbi 

Plur. 

istahmUu 

• 

aznu 

kUlu 

• 

gtbu 

0  throw 

P  unloose 

q  to  bring  up 

(root  rmj) 

(root/**) 

(root  rhj) 

I                  Perf. 

ramU 

fakktt 

rabbit 

Thou  (masc.) 

ramtt 

fakkit 

rabbtt 

Thou  (fem.) 

ramtti 

fakktti 

rabbtti 

He 

rama 

fakk 

rdbba 

She 

ramtt 

fakket 

rabbet 

We 

ramtna 

fakktna 

rabbina 

You 

ramHf£(m) 

fakkttu(m) 

rabbttu(m) 

They 

ramufm) 

fakku(m)  • 

rabbu(m) 

1                 Pres. 

armi 

afukk 

arahbi 

Thou  fmasc.) 
Thou  (fem.)   . 

Urmi 

tefukk 

terabbi 

tirmi 

tefukki 

terabbi 

He 

yirmi 

ytfukk 

yerabbi 

She 

tirmi 

tefukk 

terabbi 

We 

nirmi 

nefukk 

nerabbi 

You 

tirmu(m) 

tefukkufm) 

terabbu(m) 

They 

yirmu(m) 

yefukku(m) 

yerabbu(m) 

Imper.  Sing.  m. 

irmi 

fukk 

rabbi 

f. 

irmi 

fukki 

rabbi 

Plui. 

irmu 

fukku 

rabbu 

clxxvi 


NUMERALS. 


Arabic  NnxneralB. 

1  (I)  —  wdhed^  fern,  wahdeh ;     the  first        —  el-auwel,  fern,  el- 

auwaZeh  or  el'iUa, 
the  second  —  tdni,      fern,  tdniyeh 


2  (I*)  —  e<n2n, 

3  ({**)_-  tcidte/i,      - 

4  (f )  —  arfta'a, 

5  (o)  —  khamsehj    - 

6  (1)  —  aitteh, 

7  (V)  —  8ab% 

8  ('^)  —  tcmdnyc^,  - 

9  (i)  —  tis'a, 

10  (I  J  —  'ashara^ 

11  —  haddsher 

m 

12  —  etndsher 

13  —  telattdsher 

14  —  ar6aW^«/ier 


arba ; 

khama ; 

sitt; 

seba' ; 

temdn ; 

tisa^ ; 
-     'asher  ; 
40  —  arba'tn 
50  —  khamsin 
60  —  sitttn 
70  —  sab'in 


the  third 


^d^e^. 


the  fourth  —  rdbe% 

the  fifth  —  khdmiSy 

the  sixth  —  sddis, 
the  seventh  —  8dbe% 

the  eighth  —  tdmin, 

the  ninth  —  t^sc', 

the  tenth  —  'dshir^ 


15  —  khamstdsher    80  —  (cm^nM 


16  —  sittdsher 


90 


f  A 


tistn 


tdUeh 
rdb'a 
khdmseh 
sddseh 
sab'a 
tdmneh 
td^a 
^dshrek 
600  —  suttemtyeh 
700  —  sub'  amtyeh 
800  —  tumnemtyeh 
900  —  tus^amtyeh 
1000  —  ei/' 
2000  —  elfen 


17  —  sab'atdsher     100  —  mtt/e/i;  hefore  nonns,   3000  —  telatt  dldf 


[mtt.   4000  —  arbaht  dldf 
5000  —  khamast  dldf 
100,000  —  mtt  elf 
1,000,000  —  milyHn 
a  half  —  nuss 

a  third  —  tult 

a  fourth  —  ruba 

three-fourths  —  nuss  u  ruba' 


18  —  temantdsher  200  —  mtten 

19  —  tis'atdsher      300  —  tultemtyeh 

20  —  'a«/irtn  400  —  rub' amtyeh 
30  —  teldttn  500  —  &ftum«em?2/c/i 
once              —  marra  wahda ,   marra, 
twice            —  marrattn  [or  n56a 
thrice           —  teldi  marrdt 
four  times    — •  arba'  marrdt 
five  times     —  khams  (khamas)  marrdt 
six  times      —  sitt  (sittehj  marrdt 
seven  times  —  seba'  marrdt 
eight  times  —  temdn  marrdt 
nine  times  —  tisa'  marrdt 
ten  times     — 'asher  marrdt 

The  substantives  following  numerals  above  ten  are  used  in  the 
singular ;  thus  :  4  piastres,  arba'  kuriXih ;  100  piastres,  mtt  kirsK 
When  the  substantive  begins  with  a  vowel  the  numerals  from  3  to 
9  usually  take  the  following  forms:  telatt,  arbaht,  khamast,  sitt, 
sab'at,  temdniyet,  ti^at,  'ashartj  e.g,  arbaht  dldf,  four  thousand. 


a  fifth 

—  khums 

a  sixth 

—  suds 

a  seventh 

—  subd 

an  eighth 

—  tumn 

a  ninth 

—  tusa 

a  tenth 

—  'oshr 

Arabic  Vocabulary. 


About  (concerning),  'ala,  'aZ(with 
suffixes,  see  p.  clxxi). 

Above,  f6k. 

Add,  to,  '%dd  (n).  Add  a  little 
more  (i.e.  bid  a  little  higher), 
ttd  shwaiyeh. 


After,  ba'd,  afterwards,  ba'dtn. 

Afternoon,  'asr. 

Air,  hawa. 

All,  elkuU,  all  people  kuU  ennda 

(lit.  the  total  of  the  people). 
Always,  ddiman  or  tamalli. 
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America,   amSTika,      American 

iBtUTikSni,  maiekSni. 
Anchorage,  roads,  merjo. 
Apricota,  mishmiah, 
Arabia,   Uldd  eCarab.    Arabian 

r)lgit  'arabi,  pi.  &ldd  ttarab. 
Ann,  dUS. 
At  my,  'oifcor. 

Aant,  'amma  (paterual  a,),  kh&la 
ilaO- 


(maternal  a 


Back.  dobr. 

Bad,  laim. 

Baker,  khahbat.. 

Bansnai,  m6t. 

Barber,  haUak,  moteiyln. 

Bark,  to,'iu»iii'ft(»),  Thedogbatkg, 

elfeelb  beyinbah. 
Basket,  litjTo,  pL  Iru/a/. 
Batbs,  {mnundin. 
Bazaar,  lee  MaikcL 
Be,  to.   The  copula  'is'  (are)  is 

not  Cisnslated  i  comp.p.cIxxU. 
BeanB.  Broad  beaiie,  ful.  Lupfug, 

l&bi\)th. 
Beard ,  doin  or  2<A^f A.  Mouatachc, 

Beat,   to,  dardb  (>).     Beat  him, 

idrobu^ 
Beautiful,  krtiraiyU  oi  gamil. 
Bcduiii  I    bedawi,    pi.    btdte^n, 

'arab  or  'arbun.  Bcduin  ahrkb, 

ihlkh  d-'arab. 
Bee,  nahCa,  pi.  nay. 

Before,    kabl    (time),     kudddm 

(place): 
Below,  taht 
Better,  ohjon,  Id^r, 
Between,  ben. 
Bird,  fir,  fLtiydr.  Singing-bird, 

•difuT,  pi.  'ludfir. 
Bite',  to,  'add'(p).    It  (she)  hae 

bitteu  me,  'addttni;    it  (she) 

Kill  bite,  (("udrf. 
Bitter,  murr. 
Black,  iwfd, 

II*u>aaEB'i  Beypl.    Btb  Ed. 


Blae,  ocroli. 
BUod,  a'ma. 
Blood,  dom.  • 

Boil,  to.  The  water  ia  boiling, 
etmdyeh  tigUi.    Boiled,   mai- 

m. 

Book,kiiSb,  pl.hutub.  Bookseller, 
kutbl. 

Boot,  getma,  pi.  gitam. 

Bottle,  fcild»i,  fl.kmSit.  Earthen- 
ware bottle,  kuUa,  pi.  kalal. 

Box,  pandak,  pi.  tantidil:. 

Boy,  vttUd,  pi.  lUdd. 

Brandy,  'arakl. 

Bread, 'Jih.  Loaf  of  bread,  rajrW/', 
pi,  arghifeh. 

Break,  to,  itaiar  ('),  tratia.;  In- 
koMT   (_*•),    ititrans.     Broken, 

Bride,  '(trii.    Bridegroom,  'arU. 

Bridge,  kantara. 

Bridle,  iigSm. 

Bright,  sS/i. 

Bring,  to,  !f(5i  (n).  Bringthe  BggB, 

gib  tlbld. 
Broad,  'arid,  w/ite'. 
Brother,  oiiri  (before  sufHics  and 

genitives  ofcAtl,  as  o^tlmt,  ovr 

brother),  pi.  iJAwSn. 
Brown,  iHtTiar  or  ajinor. 
Bucket,  fianfal,  ^\.gaT5dti;  tall, 

pi.  ™ia/. 

Buckle,  aitfm,  pi.  abSiim. 

Bug,  ioUa,  pi.  b<Ak. 

Burn,  to.  The  Are  bains,  amSr 
bty&la'.  The  aun  burna  me, 
ahsham  (or  «)M7ni)  yibrakni. 

Bum  up,  to,  ftorol;  ('). 

Bury,  to,  dii/Qn  (pf.  »;  pres.  li). 
Tlie)baTeburlcdhim,da/(intiA. 

—  Barial,  dafn. 
Butcher,  ganSr. 
Butler,  Lihdeh. 

Buy,to.  Whatdoyouwishtobuy, 
'dUEti>Wlrii?Ua'eyou  bought 
the  eggs,   inUh  l^UrH  tUiid? 

—  See  also  p.  38. 
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Cab,  'arabtyeh.  Cabman,  'arbagi. 
He  is  hailed  with  the  ex- 
pression U8ia,     ' 

Cafe,  see  Coffee. 

Calf,  'egl^  pi.  'egHl. 

Call,  to,  nadah  (»).  Call  the  cook, 
mdaidi  ettahhdkh. 

Call  to  s=s  to  name,  see  Name. 

Camel,  gemel  (masc),  pi.  gimdl; 
ndka  (fern.),  p).  ndkdt.  Riding 
camel,  heghi. 

Candle,  shem'a,  pi.  shemaT.  Can- 
dlestick, sharrCctdcin. 

Cape  (promontory),  rds. 

Carob,  kharrHb. 

Carpet,  Hggdda;  husdt. 

Carriage,  'ardbtyeh  (also  a  railway- 
carriage). 

Carrion,  gtfeh. 

Castle,  kasTj  pi.  ku8itr;  serdyehj 
pi.  serdydt 

Cattle,  hakar.  See  Ox,  Cow, 
Calf. 

Cave,  maghdra. 

Cemetery,  makhara. 

Chair,  kursij  pi.  kerdai. 

Change,  to.  Change  me  a  sov- 
ereign, usrufli  gint.  Have  you 
changed  the  sovereign,  inUh 
saraft  elgint? 

Cheap,  rakhh. 

Cheese,  gibn. 

Cholera,  hawa  eVasfar  or  kiiltra. 

Christian,  nusrdni^  pi.  nasdra. 

Cigar,  sigdra  (also  cigarette). 
Cigarette-paper,  warakat  «*- 
gdra. 

Cistern,  sakrtg  or  hdd. 

Clay,  tin. 

Class.  1st  class  (railway  or 
steamer)  br7mo{  2nd  class, 
sehondo. 

Clean,  nadtf. 

Clean,  to.  Clean  the  room,  naddaf 
el  oda.  I  have  not  cleaned  the 
room  yet,  Ussa  md  naddaftsh 
el^6da. 


Clothes,  libs;  fmddm.  —  The  Arab 
costumeincludes :  Fez,  iarbHshf 
skull-cap,  tdMyeh;  felt  cap, 
libdeh;  head-shawl,  kufffyeh; 
cord  for  fastening  the  kuffiyeh, 
'okdl'y  turban,  'emmeh;  trousers 
(wide),  ahirwdlf  women's 
trousers,  shinty  dn;  cloak, 
*abdyeh;  dressing-gown,  kuf- 
tan;  loose  blouse,  galldbtyeh; 
girdle,  hezdm;  leathern  belt, 
kemer;  shoe,  markHb  or  sarma; 
slipper,  bdhUg;  wooden  shoe, 
kubkdb;  stocking,  shurdb.  — 
See  also  Coat,  Trousers. 

Coat  (European),  sitra,  pi.  sitar. 

Coffee,  kahwa.  Boy,  bring  a  cup 
of  coffee,  hdt  fingdn  kahwa,  yd 
wded.  —  Caftf,  kahwaj  Caf^- 
keeper,  kahwegi.  Coffee-beans, 
bunn;  coffee-pot,  bakarag. 

Cognac,  kunydk. 

Cold,  bdrid^  fem.  bardeh.  Cold 
(noun),  berd.  It  is  very  cold 
early  in  the  morning,  fissubh 
elberd  kawi. 

m 

Colour,  lon^  pi.  alwdn.  Coloured, 
mulauwin. 

Come  (to).  I  came  (perf.),  ^t  or 
gtt;  he  came,  ga;  she  came, 
gat;  we  came,  gena;  they  came, 
gdotgum,  (In  the  present :  agi^ 
yigi,  tigi,  nigi,  yigu.)  Imper. 
Come,  ta'dla  (masc),  ta'dli 
(fem.),  ta^dlu  (plnr.).  Come 
here,  ta'Ala  heneh  (masc). 

Confectioner,  halawdni. 

Content,  mabsHt. 

Consul,  konsul.  Consulate,  konsu.' 

7  •  «  7  •  • 

Idto,  Consular  servant,  Kavass, 
kauwds,  \it^kxyth. 

Convent,  dlt.    Dervish  convent, 

Cook,  tabb^K 

7      « 

Cook,  to.  Cook  me  a  fowl,  upvkhli 

farkha. 
Cost,  to.    What  does  this  cost,' 

da  bikdm? 
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Cotton,  kopn. 

Country  (fatherland),  bildd. 
Cow,  ftafcofa,  pi.  bakardt. 
Crocodile,  timsdii. 
Cup,  fingdn^  pi.  fandgin. 
Out,  to,  kat<f  (a). 
Dagger,  khangafj  pi.  khandgar. 
Dance,  raks. 

Dark,  'etim.  Dark-coloured,  ghd- 
mik. 

•  

Dates,  6a2a?).  Date-palm,  noft^a, 
pi.  naJchl(dt). 

Daughter,  bint,  pi.  hendt. 

Day,  j/6m,  pi.  aydm;  nehdr,  pi. 
n^^^r^t.  Daily,  kull  y6m  or  fcu^£ 
nehdr.  By  day,  6tnn«fc^r.  To 
day,  ennehdr-da.  Yesterday, 
embdreh.  Day  before  yester- 
day, auwal  embdreh.  Day  after 
to-morrow,  ba'd  bukra.  —  Days 
of  the  week,  see  Week. 

Dead,  meiyit. 

Deaf,  atrcLsh. 

Dear,  ghdli.  That  is  very  (too) 
dear,  da  ghdli  kefHr. 

Deceitful,  khdin. 

Deep,  ghamlk  or  ghawU. 

Delicate,  raff. 

Desert,  khala.  The  Sahara,  essahra. 

7  7      •  •        • 

Diarrhoea,  is-hdl. 

Die,  to,  mdt  (m). 

Dirt,  wasdkha  or  wasakh.  Dirty, 
wisekh. 

Dismount,  to,  nizil  (l>).  We  shall 
dismount  here,  nin^l  heneh. 
Dismount,  inzilu. 

Do,  to.  He  did, 'amoZ(perf.  accord- 
ing to  *).  He  will  do  or  he 
does,  ya^mU,  Do  not  do  it,  md 
ta  'mildsh. 

Doctor,  see  Physician. 

Dog,  kelhj  pi.  kildb ;  ketbeh  (fern.), 
pi.  kelbdt. 

Donkey,  homdry  pi.  hamif.  Don- 
key-boy, hawmdr. 

Door,  Gate,  6d6,  pi.  btbdn. 

Door-keeper,  Concierge,  bauwdb. 


Dragoman,  turyem^n  (see  p.  xxii). 
Drink,  to,  shirib.    Pres.  ashrah, 

tishr(ib,  etc.  (l»  and  a).    Drink 

coffee,  ishrc^  kahwa.   Why  do 

you  drink  nothing,  'cuhshdn  t 

md  betUhrdbsh  hdga? 
Driver,  see  Cabman. 
Dry,  ndshif  or  ydbis. 
Duck,  baita^  pi.  bait. 
Each,    kull   wdhed;    fem.,    kuU 

wahdeh.  Each  man,  kull  insdn. 

Each  town,  kull  medhuh. 
Early,  bedrt 

East,  sherk.   Eastern,  sherU. 
Eat,  to.  I  ate  or  thou  atest,  kalt. 

I  wish  to  eat,  biddi  dkul.   We 

wish  to  eat,  biddina  ndkul.  Eat, 

kuL 
Egg.  bida^  pi.  &^d.  Boiled  eggs, 

bed  masldk.    Baked  eggs,  bed 

makli. 

•  

Egypt,    Mldd  masr.    Egyptian, 

masri  or  r^et  masr. 
Embankment,  gi$r. 
Empty,  khdli;  fddi. 
England,  bildd  elingiliz.  English- 
man, ingiltzi. 
Enough,  bikeffi  or  bess. 
Entrance,  dukhUl. 
Europe,  bildd  elferang  oielferank, 
European,  ferangi  or  afrariki,  pi. 

ferang  or  a  frank. 
Evening,  'asMyeh,  Sunset,  magh- 

reb. 
Eye,  'en;  the  eyes  (dual),  eVin'n. 

My  eyes,  *tneiya. 
Fall,  to.  I  have  fallen,  wikft.  Do 

not  fall,  md  tiika'sh. 
Far,  ba'7d. 
Father,   ab,  but  before  suffixes 

and   genitives   abH;   e.g.  abH 

Ha^an,  father  of  Hassan. 
Fatherland,  bildd. 
Fear,  to.     Do  not  fear,   md  te- 

khdfsh.     I  did  not  fear  him, 

khuft  minnuh. 
Feather,  rtsha. 
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Fee,  bakhshish. 

Fever,  homma;  sukhUna, 

Figs,  tin. 

Fine,  kuwaiyis  or  gamtL 

Fire,  ndr.  Conflagration,  h<irVca. 

Fish,  semakay  pi.  semak. 

Flag,  handtra. 

Flea,  harghut^  pi.  6af^^A<^ 

Flee,  to.  He  has  fled, /iara&.  Do 
not  flee,  md  to/iro&«ft. 

Fly,  duhbdna^  pi.  du&&dn. 

Flower,  soAr,  pi.  asftar. 

Food,  afcf;  tabtkh  (cooked  dishes). 
Bring  the  dinner,  gtb  etakl. 
Take  the  dinner  away,  shU 
efakl. 

Foot,  rigl  (also  Leg).  The  feet 
(dual),  errigl^n.  His  feet,  riglih. 

Forbidden,  mamnita\  Entrance 
forbidden  (i.e.  no  admission), 
eddukhul  mamntia'.  —  Forbid- 
den by  religion,  hardm;  e.g. 
Wine  is  forbidden  by  God, 
ennebid  hardm.  (The  opposite 
is  haldlj  permitted.) 

Fortress,  kal^a,  [dation). 

Fountain,   sebtl  (a  pious  foun- 

Fowl,  farkha^  pi.  firdkh.  In  Upper 
£gypt  farkha  means  a  young 
pigeon.  Hen,  farrdga,  pi.  fard- 
T*ig;  cock,  dik^  pi.  diyuk; 
chicken,  katkut^  pi.  katdkU. 

Friend,  hablb^  pi.  habdib;  sdheb, 
pi.  ashdb. 

Fruit,  fak'ha,  pi.  fawdkih. 

Garden,  genena^  pi.  genindt. 
Gardener,  gendinL 

Garlic,  tUm. 

Gate,  bdbj  pi.  btbdn. 

Gazelle,  ghaidl^  pi.  ghuxldn. 

Gift,  &<zfc&^Af«ft  (also  fee,  reward). 

Give,  to.  He  gaye,  ada.  She  gave, 
adet.  He  gives  or  will  give, 
yidU  I  give  or  shall  give,  adi, 
I  give  you  five,  adtldc  khanueh. 
Give  me  the  money,  hdt  tlfalULs 
{hdl  =  give). 


Glass,  kixdz.  Drinking  -  glass, 
kubbdyth^  pi.  kubbdydJt. 

Go*,  to,  fdh  (m). '  Go,  filA  / 1  went 
out,  rulit.  Whither  is  he  gone, 
hHwa  rdh  fin?  Goon,  yalla! 
Does  this  train  go  to  Cairo, 
elkatr  da  rdih  'almasr?  See 
Travel. 

Gold,  dahab.  Goldsmith,  sdigh. 

Good,  taiyib. 

Grandfather,  gidd.  Grandmother, 

gidda  or  sitt. 

Grapes,  'onab;  ^enab. 

Grave  (tomb),  fcaJr,  pi.  kubur. 

Grease,  semn. 

Great,  see  Large. 

Green,  akhdar,       [p.  clxxxviii). 

Greeting,  saldm  (see  also 

Grove,  ghit. 

Guide,  to.  Guide  me,  waddini  or 
khudni.  Unless  you  guide  me 
alone  I  shall  give  you  nothing, 
tewaddtni  (or  tdkhudni)  wahdi, 
willa  md  badtksh  hdgeh. 

Gunpowder,  bdrHd. 

Hair,  shaW.   A  single  hair,  sha'ra. 

Half,  nuss. 

Halt,  iXkaf  or  'andak  I  He  halted, 
wikif.  We  shall  halt,  niikaf. 
See  also  Dismount. 

Hand,  id  or  yedd.  The  hands 
(dual),  el^den.  Their  hands, 
tdeha.  Right  hand,  to  the  right, 
'cUyermn.  Left  hand,  to  the  left, 
'ashshemdl.  Fist,  kabda.  Palm 
of  the  hand,  keff. 

Harbour,  niina. 

Hasten,  to,  ista'gil  Q^).  Hasten 
(pi.),  ista'gilui 

Have  (to)  is  expressed  with  the 
aid  of  the  preposition  'andj  e.g.j 
I  have  a  dog  (=  with  me  is  a 
dog)  'andi  kelb.   See  p.  clxxi. 

Head,  rds,  pi.  riU. 

Healthy, saZtm;  sdgh  scUtm ;  taiyib; 
bissahha;  malsut  (mabM  slao 
means  contented). 
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Hear,  to.  He  heard,  HmV  (b).  He 

will  hear,  yisma*  (»).     Hear 

(listen),  isma\ 
Hedgehog,  kumfud,  pi.  kandfid. 
Here,  heneh.    Come  here,  ta^dla 

(fern.,  ta'dli)  heneh.    Go  away 

from  here,  rUh  min  heneh. 
High,  'dli. 
Hill,  teU^  pi.  tumi. 
Hold,  to,  misik  (b).  Hold  the  stir- 
rup, imsik  errikdb. 
Home,  bildd.    Is  the  master  at 

home,  elr-khawdga  gikoa? 
Honey,  *asal. 
Horse,  hosdn,  pi.  khH,   Stallion, 

fM;  mare,  faras;  foal,  muhr. 
Horseshoe,  naH, 
Hospital,  isbitdliyeh. 
Hot,  siikhn  (of  food,  liquids,  etc.), 

harr  (of  w?ather). 
Hour,  «^'a,  pi.  sd'dt   Two  hours, 

sd^at^n;  three  hours,  teldteh  sd'dt. 
House,  bHj  pi.  biyHt. 
How?  ezai?    How  much,  kdm? 

For  how  much,  &j/c^m?    How 

many  hours,  kdm  ad'a? 
Hungry,  gVdn. 
Ice,  telg  (also  snow). 
Ill,  'aiydn ;  marld.  Illness, 'mi/a; 

marad. 
Intoxicated,  sakrdn. 
Iron,  Aad^d. 

Island,  gezlreh,  pi.  ^^s^tr. 
Jar,  kidrOj  pi.  feicl'if/  /cu^to,  pi.  fcw- 

lal  (an   earthenware   hottle); 

ddrak,  pi.  daiodr^/f.    8e3  also 

Bottie. 
Jew,  yehiXdi^  pi.  t/«At2d. 
Journey,  to,  »dfir(^).   See  Start. 
Judge,  kddi. 

Key,  mufidh,  pi.  mafdtih, 
Khedive,  efenMna  (lit.  *ourlord'). 
Kill,  to.   He  has  killed,  mauwit. 

I  have  killed  him,  mauwittuh. 

Kill  him,  matitPtfuA. 
Kindle,  to.  He  has  kindled  the  fire 

(or  kindle  the  flre),tooiia'enndf . 


Kiss,  btsa.  To  kiss,  5(}«  (m).  Kiss 
me,  busni. 

Knife,  «iA;ft?n«A,  pi.  sakSkin. 

Know,  to,  'irifi^).  I  know  him, 
ba'rafuh,  I  do  not  know  you, 
m4  baWafakih, 

Lame,  a'rag. 

Lamp,  laniba,  pi.  lambdt. 

Land,  6arr. 

Lane,  %ukdk. 

Language,  ^t«an. 

Lantern,  fdnUn^  pi.  fawdnli. 

Large,  kebtr;  'atttn. 

Late,  ioofeftW.  You  are  late,  it- 
^akhkhart  Do  not  he  late,  md 
tWakhkharsh.  Later,  afterwards, 
ba^d^n. 

Lay,  to,  lay  down,  to,  hatt  (P). 
Lay  the  hook  there,  hutt  el-kitdb 
hendk,  1  have  laid  it  down, 
hattHuh.     I  have  not   laid  it 

•      •  • 

down,  ma  hattHitsh. 
Lazy,  keddn. 
Lead,  rusds.   Lead-pencil,  kalam 

rusds. 
Leave,  to.   Leave  me  (in  peace), 

khalltnU 
Leech,  'ala^a,  pi.  'aldk. 
Left,  'aahshem^L   Go  to  the  left, 

rdh  ashahemdlak. 
Leg,  see  Foot. 
Lemon,  IdmUna,  pi.  Idmiln. 
Letter,  maktiih  or  gawdb,  pi.  mafca- 

tlb  or  gawdbdt^  qgwibeh.   Are 

there  any  letters  for  me,  fth 

gawdbdt  'ashahdni? 
Lie,  to,  kidib  (^).  Thou  hast  lied, 

inteh  kidibt. 
Lie  down,  to  (to  sleep),  rdkad  (*). 

He  is  lying  down,  yurkud.  Lie 

down,  urkud. 
Light,  nUr  or  dau,  —  A  light 

(glowing  emhers)  for  a  cigarette 

is  asked  for  in  a  caf^  with  the 

word  bassa  or  wiVa. 
Light,  to.    Bring  lights,  gtb  ed- 

dau! 
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Little   (adj.),   sftghaiyar.    Little 

(adv.),  shuwaiyeh  or  shwaiyeh 

(aUo  too  little). 
Lizard,  9ehltyeh,  pi.  aahdli. 
Load,   to  fa  horse).     Load  up, 

shiddu.  Have  yoa  loaded  (the 

pack-animals),  shaddHu? 
Lock  (of  a  door),  ftdftln,  pi.  kawd- 

Itn,   Padlock,  Hfl,  pi.  akfuL 
Locomotive,  wdbur  or  bdbur. 
Long,  tawU. 
Loose,  to,  see  Untie. 
Lose,  to.    I  liave  lo«t  my  book, 

daiya't  kitdbi.   He  will  lose  it, 

yedaiya^uK 
Low,  ^jodiu 
Lower,    see  Below.     The  lower 

road,  eitwtk  ettahtdni. 

7         •  •  •  • 

Louse,  kamlOy  pi.  kaml. 
Luggage,  'afsh.    Luggage-ticket, 

boltseh. 
Mad,  magnUn,    Madhouse,   bu^ 

rustdn, 
Man,  rdgily  pi.  rigaleh.    Human 

being,  insdn,  pi.  nds  (people) 

or    beni    ddam    (children    of 

Adam). 
Market  or  Bazaar,  sitk,  pi.  aswdk. 
Marriage,  'vrs. 
Marsh,  batthaj  ghadir. 
Mat,  straw-mat,  hastra. 
Match  (light),  kdbrUa,  pi.  kabrtt. 
Matter,  to.   That  matters  nothing 

to  me  (thee),  ana  md-li  (inteh 

mdlak).  What  does  that  matter 

to  me,  we-ana  md-li?    That 

does  not  matter  (1  hope  it  does 

not  matter),  ma  'aUah, 
Meat,  laJim. 
Medicine,  dawa,  (Peruvian  bark, 

kina;   quinine,    melh   elMna; 

laudanum,    afiUnf     aperient, 

muS'hil'). 
Melons.    Musk -melons,  kdwCn 

or  shemmdm.    "Water-melons, 

batttkh. 
Midday,  dwfcr.  MiAmghi^nussellH. 


Milk,  leben.  Sweet  milk,  hal^b  or 
leben  haltb.  Sour  milk,  Uben 
hdmed. 

Minaret,  mddneh,  pi.  mdddin, 

Mohanunedan,  musUm,  pi.  mus- 
Umtn, 

Money,  fulila  (see  also  p.  xv).  I 
have  no  money,  md  ^andish 
fulila.  Money-changer,  sarrdf. 

Month,  see  p.  clxxxiii. 

Moon,  kamar.  New  moon,  hUdl. 
Full  moon,  bedr. 

More,  aktur.  More  than  100  piast- 
res, aktar  min  mtyet  kir$h.  One 
more,  (ant  wdhed,  ghir.  Still 
more,  kamdn. 

Morning.  Early  morning,  subh  or 
sabdh.   Forenoon,  daha. 

Mosque,  gdme%  pi.  gawdrru^. 

Mother,  umm. 

Mount  (a  horso) ,  to,  rikib^  pres. 
arkab  (b  &  a).  We  have  mount- 
ed, rikibna. 

Mountain,  gebel,  pi.  gibdl  (also  a 
mountain-chain). 

Moustache,  sheneb. 

Mouth,  fumm. 

Musket,  bunduktyeh. 

Name,  urn.  What  is  your  name, 
iamak  t?  My  name  is  Hassan, 
iami  haaan.  What  is  the  name 
of  that  in  Arabic,  iam  da  t 
biVarablyth?  —  Some  Arabic 
personal  names :  Abraham, 
Ibrahim;  Solomon,  Jalhndn; 
Moses,  Mdaa;  Jesus,  Seyid- 
na-faa  (among  Mohammedans), 
Yeau'  el'Meaih  (among  Chris- 
tians); John,  Hanna;  Gabriel, 
GebTa%  Oabridn,  or  Oubrdn; 
Mary,  Maryam, 

Names  of  Towns:  Cairo, 
Maar;  Damascus,  Eahahdm; 
Jerusalem,  Elkuda;  Algiers, 
Elges^ir;  Constantinople,  la- 
tambUl;  London, Lcrulra;  Paris, 
BdrU. 
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Nationalities.  Fiance,  Fer- 
ansa,  French,  ferantdwi;  Ger- 
many, Alemdniaj  German,  aU' 
mdrU;  Austria,  Bildd  Nemsaj 
Austrian ,  nemsdwi;  Greece, 
Bum  or  Bildd  errUm,  Greek, 
rCmi;  Italy,  Bildd  ItdUa,  Ita- 
lian, italidni;  Russia,  Bildd 
el'Moskofy  Russian,  moskiXfi; 
Syria,  EshiMmf  Syrian,  shdmi; 
Turkey,  Bildd  et-Iutk,  Turk, 
turki.  See  also  America,  Eng- 
land, Egypt,  Arab,  etc.  —  The 
names  for  the  peoples  are  used 
adjectively  also,  e.g.  alemdni 
=s  both  a  German  and  Ger- 
man. 


Narrow,  daiyik» 

Near,  kuraiyih. 

Necessary,  Idzim,  It  is  necessary" 
that  I  seize  him,  Idzim  amsikuh 
(b).  Unnecessary,  mush  Idzim, 

Neighbour,  gar,  pi.  girdn. 

Never,  dbadan,  with  the  negative 
of  verbs ,  eg,  I  never  smoke, 
ana  md  ashrabsh  eddiikhkhdn 
dbadan  (lit.  I  never  drink 
tobacco).* 

New,  gtdid. 

Night,  m.  By  night,  heUil;  mid- 
night, nuss  ellU. 

Nile,  hcJir  ennU  or  simply  elbahr. 

No,  Id,  No,  I  will  not,  Id,  md  'au% 
(^duta,  if  a  woman  speaks). 


Month,  shehr;  2  months,  shehren;  3  months,  telatt  ushhur.  — 
Instead  of  the  Arabic  names  of  the  months  used  in  Syria,  the 
Egyptians  employ  the  Coptic  (ancient  Egyptian)  names  of  the  solar 
months,  which,  however,  are  always  about  nine  days  behind  the 
European  months.  Each  Coptic  month  has  thirty  days,  and  in 
order  to  complete  the  year  five  or  six  intercalary  days  are  added  at 
the  end  (in  the  beginning  of  September).  The  European  names, 
however,  are  gradually  coming  into  general  use. 


English 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Hay 

June 

Syrian 

et-tdni       '**'^^.' 

addr 

nSsdn 

eydr 

haztrdn 

• 

European 

yenair 

ftbrdir 

mdrei 

abrtl 

mdya 

yUnia 

Coptic 

tMa 

• 

amshir 

1 
baramhdt  i  baitn^deh 

baihent 

banana 

English 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Syrian 

lamUz 

db 

iiai 

tUhrtn 
el-auwal 

tishrin 
et-tdni 

kdnUn 
el-auwal 

European 

ydlia 

iiaiiya) 

ag?ioit6t  1  sebtember 

oktdber 

notpember 

dezember 

Coptic 

ebfb 

misra 

tat 

bdba 

hdtHf 

ki&hk 

The  intercalary  days  (which  come  after  Hisra)  are  called  apydm  en-neti. 

The  Muslim  months  form  a  lunar  year  only  (comp.  p.  Ixxv). 
Their  names  are;  Moharrem,  8afar,  BdbV  el-Auwal,  Babt^  et'Tdni, 
Qemddel'Auwal,  Gemdd  et-Tdni,  Begeb,  Sha'bdn,  Bamaddn,  Shau^ 
wdl,  Dhil-Kfdeh,  Dhil-Higgeh  (month  of  the  pilgrimage). 
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North,  shemdl.  Northern,  shemdli 
or  bahri. 

Not,  mush  or  md^ih  (see  p.  clxxii). 

Nothing.  There  is  nothing,  md 
fUh.  What  do  you  wish?  Noth- 
ing (answer),  hiddaJc  t?  Hdga 
or  9hth. 

Now,  dilwakt. 

Number,  numro. 

Oath,  ard. 

O'clock.  What  o'clock  is  it,  ess&a 
kdm?  It  is  3  o'clock,  essd'a 
teldteK  It  is  1/2  P^^  ^?  essd'a 
arba'  unuss.  It  is  1/4  to  5, 
essd'a  khamseh  ilia  ruba\ 

Oil,  ztt. 

Old.  An  old  castle,  kctsr  kadim 
(or  kasr  'attk).  An  old  man, 
rdgil  kebtr, 

Olives,  zttUn, 

On  I  yalla  I 

Onion,  basala^  pi.  basal. 

Open,  to,  fatah  (a).  Open  your 
box,  iftah  sandiikdk. 

Oranges,  bortukdn. 

Otherwise,  willa. 

Out,  outside,  barra. 

Out,  to  go.  He  went  out,  tilV  (b). 
He  will  go  out,  yitW  (a),  with 
or  without  barra. 

Ox,  t6r,  pi.  frdn. 

Pain,  v:aga\ 

Pander,  me'arra}. 

Paper,  warak. 

Para,  fadda;  pi.  the  same. 

Parents,  icdlidtn  or  ab  u  umm 
(lit.  father  and  mother). 

Passport,  teskereh  or  ba^sahtrto. 
Here  is  my  passport,  dho  tlbas^ 
sabdrto  (or  eiteskereK)  betd'i. 

Pay,  dafa  (»).  Thou  hast  not  yet 
paid,  lissa  md  dafa'tsh.  Is  hall 
pay,  adfa\ 

Peaches,  khdkh. 

Pen,  ttsha.  Penholder,  kalam* 

Pepper,  filfil. 

Perhaps,  belki^  yumkin  or  yimkin. 


Physician,  hakimj  pi.  hukama. 

Piastre,  kirshj  pi.  kurdsk. 

Pig,  khanztr^  pi.  khandzir.  Wild 
swine,  hallHf,  pi.  haldVif, 

Pigeon,  /lamdma,  pi.  /lamdm. 

Pilgrim  (to Mecca),  ha^g^  pi.  Aeg'^gr. 

Pistachio,  fastvk. 

Pistol,  tabanga,  fard. 

Place,  to,  see  Lay. 

Plain,  saU;  wata  (low  ground). 

Plate,  sahn,  pi.  siikdn. 

Plums,  berkdk. 

Poison,  simm. 

Policeman,  bolls  or  shauwdsh. 
Police,  bolts. 

Pomegranate,  rummdn. 

Pond,  birkeh^  pi.  birak. 

Poor,  masktn^  pi.  masdktn. 

Porter,  hammdl,  pi.  hammdtin; 
sheiya^y  pi.  sheiydi^n. 

Pot,  fcidra,  pi.  kidar.    See  Jar. 

Poultry,  /Jrtrfefe.*    See  Fowl. 

Prayer,  said,  pi.  salawdt.  Caller 
to  prayer,  mueddin. 

Pretty,  kuwaiyis;  gamtl. 

Previously,  kabL 

Privy,  kanif.  Where  is  the  privy? 
elkaniffen? 

Promontory,  rds. 

Prophet,  nebi  or  (applied  to  Moh- 
ammed) rasilL 

Protection,  hemdyeh.  My  servant 
is  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  consul,  khadddmi  fihe^ 
mdyet  konsul  ingilhiy  or  kh, 
tahteh  k,  i. 

Pulpit,  mimbar  or  mambar. 

Put,  to.  Put  it  here,  gtbuh.  Put  it 
above,  talla'uh.  Put  it  below, 
nexziluh.   See  Send,  Lay. 

Quick  I  yalla ! 

Railway,  sikket  elhadtd.  Railway 
station,  fna(ia//a.  Railway-train, 
katr.  Goods-train  katr  elbudd'a^ 

•      •  •      •  • 

Railway-carriage,  ^arabtyeh. 
Rain,  natara. 
Razor,  mds. 
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Ready ;  hdder.  We  are  ready, 
ehna  hadrin. 

•  •       • 

Red,  ahmar. 

Rein,  aSr,  pi.  siifOr. 

Reliable,  true,  amin. 

Religion,  din. 

Remain,  to,  ddm  (>»).  How  lo^ 
(i.  «.  how  many  days)  will  you 
(sing.)  remain  here?  teddm 
heneh  kdm  ydm? 

Rest,  to.  I  have  rested,  istiraiyaht. 
I  wish  to  rest  for  half-an-hour, 
hiddi  astiraiyah  nuss  sd'a. 

Rice,  ruzz. 

Rich,  ghani. 

Ride,  to.  Will  you  (sing.)  ride, 
hiddak  tirhah  ?  See  also  Mount. 

Right,  ^alyemtn.  Turn  to  the  right, 
rOh  ^alyemhiak. 

Rise,  to,  fc5m(jn).  Rise  up,  fc^m. 

Roast,  to,  shawa  (o).  I  have 
roasted  the  meat,  shawH  el' 
lalim.  Roasted,  ma^hwi.  Roast 
meat,  rosto. 

R'»bber,  hardmi,  pi.  hardridyeh. 

Roof,  sathj  pi.  8ut{ih, 

Room,  6da,  pi.  uwad. 

Rope,  hably  pi.  hebdL 

Ruins,  khardbehj  kkirbeh.  Ruined 
temple,  birheh. 

Sabre,  stfj  pi.  siyiif. 

Saddle,  $erg,  pi.  surdg.  Pack- 
saddle,  harda'a,  pi.  bardde\ 
Saddler,  aurilgi.  Saddle-bag, 
khurg. 

Sailor,  bdhri^  pi.  hahr^yfh. 

Saint  (Mohammedan),  wali,  welt 
St.  George  (Christian),  Oirgis 
elkadd/is  or  mdr  Oirgis, 

Salt,  melh. 

Satisfied,  shab'dn, 

S*y,  to,  kdl  (m).  Say  to  him  he 
must  come,  kulluh  yigi. 

Scholar,  'dfem,  pi.  ^ulama. 

School.  Elementary  school,  kut- 
idh.  Secondary  school ,  medreseh^ 
'p].maddris.  Schoolmaster, /{H. 


Scissors,  makass. 

Scorpion,  'ctkrahaj  pi.  *<ikdreb. 

Sea,  bahr. 

See,  to,*  to  look,  shdfi^).  We  saw 

the  Khedive,  shufna  efenddna. 

Do  you  not  see  him,  md  teskCLf- 

Hksh? 
Send,  to,  to  forward.     Send  the 

luggage  off,  khud  eVafshar  waddi 

eVafsh.  See  Convey. 
Serpent,  ta'6dn,  pi.  ta'dbtn;  haiye\ 

pi.  kaiydt. 
Servant,  khadddm^  pi.  khadddmin. 
Set,  to,  see  Lay,  to. 
Shave,  to,  halalc  (»). 
Sheep,     khar&f   (masc),    na'ga 

(fern.).  Sheep  (plur.)  ghanam. 
Ship,  merheb  or  markab,  pi.  mard- 

kib.  Steamship,  wdbiror  bdbftr. 
Shoot,  to  =  to  strike,  if  necessary 

with  the  addition  birrusds,  i.e. 

with  the  lead.  . 
Short,  kusaiyar. 
Shut,  to.     Shut  the  door,   d':fil 

elbdJb.    The  door  is  shut,  elbdb 

makful. 
Silk,  harlf. 
Sit,  to.  He  has  sat  down,  Wad. 

Sit  (take  a  seat),  uMud. 
Silver,  fadda. 
Silent,  to  be.  He  was  silent,  sikit 

(perf.  according  to  h).  Be  silent, 

uskutl 
Sing,  to.  He  sang,  ghanna.  He  will 

sing,  yeghanni.    Sing,  ghanni! 
Singly  (one  after  the  other),  wdhed 

wdhed  (masc);  wahda  wahda 

(fem.). 
Sir,  khawdga  or  efendi. 
Sister,  ukht,  pi.  ukhwdt. 
Sky,  aema. 

Sleep,  to.  I  slept,  numt  (perf.  ac- 
cording to  *"}.  He  sleeps,  binam. 

Sleep  (imperat.  pi.),  ndmu !  I 

cannot    sleep,     ml    bakdanh 

andm.  Togoto  sleep  (lie down), 

rakad(^)-j  see  Lie  down. 
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Slowly.     Go   slowly,     shwaiyeh, 

shwaiyehj  or  'ala  mdhlak. 
Small,  sughcUyar.   [ed-dukhkhdn. 
Smoke  tobacco,  to,  shirib(lit.  drink) 

Snow,  ice,  telg. 

Sofa,  diwdn. 

Soldier,  '(iskari,  pi.  'askariyeh. 
Military,  'askar. 

Son,  ibn  or  vjeled,  pi.  tUdd, 

Soup,  shurba. 

Sour,  hdmed. 

South,  kibla.  Southern,  kibU  or 
kuhli. 

Speak,  iikellim  (0*  ^^  you  speak 
Arabic,  betitkelUm  biVarahi? 

Spoon,  nuflaka,  pi.  ma^dlik. 

Spring  (of  water),  'airif  pi.  'eyHn. 

Spring  (season),  rabt. 

Star,  nigm^  pi.  nugHm.  Falling 
star,  nigm  zdrik. 

Start  (on  a  journey),  to,  «(i/2r(«). 
When  wilt  thou  start,  biddak 
tesdfir  emta?  When  will  you 
start,  tesdferu emta?  tomorrow 
morning,  nesdfir  bukra  badri^&t 
sunrise,  ma'ashshems ;  an  hour 
before  sunrise,  sd'a  kabl  esh- 
shems).  When  does  the  steamer 
start,  elbdbUr  yesdfir  emta? 

Stay,  to,  see  Remain. 

Steamboat,  bdbCr  elbahr  or  wdbdr 
elbalir,  Elbahr  is  frequently 
omitted. 

Stick,  'asdyeh,  pi.  ^asdydi. 

Still.  Still  more,  kamdn.  Still 
another,  tdni  wdhed,  ghir. 

Stinking,  menattin. 

Stirrup,  rikdb,  pi.  rikdhdt. 

Stone,  hagar,  pi.  hegdra.  Stone- 
slab,  baldt.  Stone  (of  a  fruit), 
nakdyeh. 

Stop,  to,  see  Halt. 

Straight  on,  dughri. 

Strange,  ghaiib. 

Street  or  road,  taf^i  darb;  sikkeh. 
Main  street  (of  a  town)  shdre^. 

Strike,  to,  see  Beat. 


Strong,  kawi  (also  Tiolent). 
Stupid,  ghfuhtm  (also  awkward). 
Sugar,  sukkar.  Coffee  with  sugar, 
kahwa  bUsukkar.  Coffee  without 
sugar,  kahwa  minghir  8ukkar 
or  sddeh. 
%immer,  s^f. 

Sun,  ahems  (or  aemi).  Sunrise, 
tuia ^eshshems.  Sunset,  maghreb. 
Sun-stroke:  he  has  had  a  sun- 
stroke, eahshems  darbettuh. 

Sweat,  'arak.  Sweating,  'arkdn. 
Thy  horse  sweats  freely,  elhosdn 
betd'ak'arkdnkettr. 

Sweep  out,  to.  I  have  swept  the 
room  out,  kanast  eC6da,  Sweep 
the  room,  'uknus  tC6da, 

Sweet,  helu. 

Table,  sufra ;  tarabizeh. 

Tailor,  khaiydU 

Take,  to.  He  has  taken,  khad. 
Take,  khud.  He  will  take, 
ydkhud. 

Take  away,  to,  shdl{^).  Take  it 
away  (or  up),  $hUuh. 

Taste,  to.  Taste  the  soup,  dOk 
eshshurba ! 

Tax,  gumrukgi. 

Teacher,  mo'allim. 

Telegraph,  teUghrdf  (also  tele- 
gram). Telegraph-wire,  Hlk, 
Telegraph-official ,  teleghrdfgU 
I  wish  to  telegraph,  ana  adrub 
etteleghrdf. 

Telescope,  nadddra. 

Temple-ruin,  birbeh. 

Tender,  raff. 

Tent,  khtmay  pi.  khiyam.  Tent- 
pole,  ^amitd.  Tent-peg,  waiad. 
Beduins'  tent,  'eshsha  or  bit. 

There,  hendk.  There  he  is,  dho. 
There  she  is,  dki.  Is  there  bread 
there,  fih  'ish?  Is  there  water 
here,  fth  elmdyeh?  There  is 
none,  md  fUK 

Thicket,  gUt, 

Ticket,  teskerehy  pi.  tasMer, 
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Tie,  to.  I  have  tied,  ralatl.  Tie 
it,  urbuluh.  It  u  tied  (on), 
marftfil. 

Time,  wofct.   See  O'clock. 

Tiled,  loTidn. 

Tobacco,  dakhkhdn.  See  p.  sxi. 
Water-pipe,  ahUhth,  8.  Sraoke. 

To-day,  «nn«har-da(»wMr  =  day). 

To-moiEow,  bukra. 

Tongue,  lUan. 

Too  much,  very,  kttlr.  Too  little, 
ihuwaiyeh  or  tbaiaiyth. 

Torch,  math'c^i  pi,  maahi'il. 

Toitoiee,  xihtileh.   TuiUe,  Una. 

Towel,  /Ala  (also  table-napkin). 

Town,  medtneh,  pi.  medflfn. 
Quarter  of  a  town,  hira.  Tot 
gome  names  of  towns  lee  under 

Travel,  to,  ia  expreeaed  by  the 

word  for  go,  with  the  addition 
or  blCarabiyeh,    by    carriage-, 
bilfeiaka,  by  hoat;   bilmerktb, 
by  ship,  etc 
Tree,  ihagara,  pi,  aahgUr  (b1=o 

Troosera  (European),   baittaldn, 

See  Clothea. 
Truthful,  amln. 
Ugly,  wiheah. 
Uncle,  'amm  (paternal  u.);  ktiSt 

(maternal  n.). 
Understand,  to,  (lliim  (').   I  have 

nnderitood  you,  ^ftimlat. 
Untie, to,ftoM[P).  Youmnslautie 

the  reliis,  Idilm  UhuU  lair. 
Untruthtnl,  Jcodddt. 
Upper,  fSk.     The  upper  route, 

ettarlk  tlfSkAni. 
Valley,  w&di. 
Very,  kOXt. 
ViUage,  heUtd,  pi.  6i/dd.   TiUage 

chief,  lAUA  ri-i«t<d. 
Vinegar,  IeAoU. 
Violent,  kaiBX. 
Vnltnre,      nltr.       Cairion-klte, 

Tokkama. 


Wages,  kinh.  Monthly  waget, 
ahahrtyeh, 

Walt,  to.  Wait  a  little,  itlanna 
ihwaiyeh.  Why  did  yoD  not 
wait,  'aihalt&a  i  md  Ulannll'h? 

War,  harb. 

Wuh,  to.  I  wish  to  wBsli  my 
)iMiit,biddiaghsindtiya.  Wash 
my  clothes,  Ighiil  kud&tni.  The 
washing,  gbaHl,  How  much 
does  the  washing  cost,  temtn 
elghaitl  Jtdm?WaBh  erman,  pAoi- 
i6l.    Washerwoman,  gkaiidla. 

Watchmaker,  iH'M. 

Watchman,  ghafit,  pi.  ghufara. 

Water,  mByeb. 

Weak,  da-tf. 

Weather,  haua  (iUo  atmosphere 
and  wind). 

WeBk,jrt(in'a.Foitnight(2weeks), 
gum'alSn.  Three  weeks,  UlSUh 
j/um'Si,  ~~  Days  of  the  week  : 
San.  ySm  tUiadd;  Hon.  ySm 
eMntn:  Tues.  y6m  tlltUil: 
Wed.  yom  tluTba';  TliDts.  ySm 
eOchamit;  Viiii.  y8m  elgum  a ; 
Sat.  y6m  (a«6l.  YSm  (day)  is 
frequently  omitted. 

Well,  btr,  pi.  abySr.  Public 
fountain,  HbU, 

West,  f  Adfii.   Western,  gharbi. 

Wet,  muftlfti. 

Wheel,  'Off ate. 

When,  cmla? 

Whence,  min!n?Whencecomest 
thou,  inlth  gSi  min  in?  Ifa 
woman  is  addressed,  entigdych 
minin? 

Where,  flnf  Where  is  he,  h&wa 

Whip,  lufjilsr,-  iSf.  [fin? 

White,  abyad. 

Whither,  fin?-  Wbithei:  goest 
thou,  inUh  raih  tin?  or  (if  a 
woman  be  addressed),  tnli 
rSViafin? 

Why,  mlnihan  t?  alath&n  i? 
(aslah&n  I?). 
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Wide,  wdse^, 

"Wind,   hawa;    rTh,    Hqt   wind, 

kham^n;  aamUm, 
Window,  shibbdk,  pi.  shehdbik. 
Wine,  nthid. 
Winter,  ahiteh. 
Wish,  to,  is  expressed  by  bidd^ 

a  wish,  with  suffixes.   I  wish 

to  go,  biddi  arUih,  Do  you  wish 

to  go,  biddak  terHh  ? 
Within,  gwwwa. 
Woman,  mar'ay  or  hurmeh;   pi. 

hartm  or  nisivdn. 
Wood,  fire- wood,  hatab,  Timher, 

khashab. 


Write,  to.   He  wrote,  katah  (perf. 

according  to*).  He  will  write, 

yilctib  (pres.  according  to  b). 

Write  what  I  tell  you,  iktib  elli 

akullak. 
Year,  saria.  Two  years,  aanatin. 

Three  years,  teldteh  sin'in.  This 

year,    esaand-dL     Last  year, 

'dmenauwal. 
Yellow,  as  far. 

Yes,  dwa.   Certainly,  na'am. 
Yesterday,  embdreh. 
Yet,  lissa.  He  has  not  yet  arrived, 

lisaa  md  gdsh. 
Youth,  Fellow,  geda\  pi.  gid^dn. 


Salutations  and  Phrases.  Health  (peace)  he  with  you.  Es- 
aaldm  'alikum.  Answer :  And  with  you  be  peace  and  God's  mercy 
and  blessing.  U  'altkum  es-aaldm  warahmet  Allah  wabarakdtu. 
These  greetings  are  used  by  Muslims  to  each  other.  A  Muslim  greets 
a  Christian  with  —  Thy  day  be  happy.  Nehdrak  aa'td.  Answer:  Thy 
day  be  happy,  blessed.  Nehdrak  sa'td  wemubdrak  (umbdrak).  Thy 
day  be  white  as  milk.  Nehdrak  leben. 

Good  morning.  Sabdhkum  bil-khtrj  or  8aJ)dh  el-kh^r.  Answer : 
God  grant  you  a  good  morning.    Allah  iaabbehkum  bil-kher. 

Good  evening.  Misdkum  bil-khtr^  or  messtkum  bil-khir.  Answer : 
God  vouchsafe  you  a  good  evening.  Alldh  yimesstkum  bil-khir ;  or 
messdkum  Alldh  bil-khir.  — May  thy  night  be  happy.  LUtak  sa'ideh. 
Answer :  LUtak  sa^tdeh  wemubdraka  (wumbarkaj. 

On  visiting  or  meeting  a  person ,  the  first  question  after  the 
usual  salutations  is :  How  is  your  health?  Ezeiyak^  or  ktfhdlak  (ktf 
k^fak)  ?  Thanks  are  first  expressed  for  the  enquiry ;  God  bless  thee ; 
God  preserve  thee.  Alldh  yibdrek  fik;  Alldh  yihfazak.  Then  follows 
the  answer :  Well,  thank  God.  El-hamdu  lilldh,  tayyib.  —  Beduins 
and  peasants  sometimes  ask  the  same  question  a  dozen  times. 

After  a  person  has  drunk ,  it  is  usual  for  his  friends  to  raise 
their  hands  to  their  heads  and  say :  May  it  agree  with  you ,  sir. 
Hantan,  yd  atdi.  Answer :  God  grant  it  may  agree  with  thee. 
Alldh  yehannik. 

On  handing  anything  to  a  person :  Take  it.  Khud  (Syrian 
diinofc).  Answer:  God  increase  your  goods.  Kattar  Alldh  khiraky 
or  kettar  khirak.    Reply :  And  thy  goods  also.   Vkhhak. 

On  leaving:  Good-bye.  ^Al  Alldh.  Or:  To  God's  protection.  Ft 
amdnllldh.  Or:  Now  let  us  go  on.  Yalla  bina.  —  The  person  leav- 
ing usually  says  nothing,  unless  when  about  to  start  on  a  long  jour- 
ney, in  which  case  he  says :  Peace  be  with  you.    Ma'aa-saldma, 
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Ontheroute :  Welcome.  Ahlanwaiahlan,  oimarhaba.  Ansnei: 
Twice  welMme.    Markabthi. 

I  beg  you  (to  enter,  to  eit,  to  t«ke}.  Tofaddal  (tefaddot, 
itfuddalli  tern.  tafadd/iU  (itfadddli) ;  flur.  tafaddmv  (it fadddlv, 
tefadddlu).  —  Will  you  not  join  ua  (in  e»tingi?'Bjjmiiiaft  (illct- 
ally  'in  God's  nsme').  Answer :  M»y  It  agree  with  you,  BilMna. 

Take  care;  beware.    Ukat  fem.  <Uii. 

1  am  under  your  protection ;  save  me.  Pardak  (fVardak).  —  My 
houae  is  thy  house.  BHi  bHak.  —  Be  so  good.  'Pmil  ma'rHf. 

What  God  pleases  ('happens',  understood).  MdakaUah,  (an  ei- 
olamation  of  surprise).  — -  As  God  pleases.  InshaUah.  —  By  God. 
WdUm,  onoawafci.  —  By  thy  head.  Waftifiil  rasaJs.  —  By  the  life 
of  the  prophet.  Wahy&t  tn-uebi.  By  the  life  of  the  father.  Wahy&l- 
aBiUc.  —  God  forbid,  Stagl^T  Alliili  I  —  Heavens  I    Ya  soMm  / 


XII.  Worka  oa  E^pt. 

The  traveller  who  desires  more  than  a  mere  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  should  of  course  before  leaving 
home  read  some  of  the  standard  wotks  on  the  subject,  and  also 
select  a  number  of  others  for  reference  or  entertainment  during  (he 
Journey.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  it  the  traveller  Is  eutlrely 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  of  the  country,  in 
which  case  he  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  U>  institute 
Independent  enquiries  as  to  its  manners,  literature,  and  art.  From 
the  appended  list,  which  might  easily  be  extended,  the  traveller 
may  make  a  selection  in  accordance  with  his  individual  taste. 

A  very  compleie  billiography  of  Egipt  will  le  found  in  /Vince  Itra- 
Aim  Hilmfi  Lileraiure  of  Hsypt  and  the  Soudan  rrom  ihe  earlieel  limca 
lo  theysBrlBeSinclnsivCiavQls.  fol.,  LonriOD,iaS6-S7.  AnoiiB  CbeleadinE 
foreten  authoiiiiea  on  Egypt  are  Lefrivii  'Denkmiltr  aua  M^ftea 

*;Uilopi6n',  (TIamjioUiiin'i  Mum .--■-.-• — .-  -.  i.  .. -r.  !■_.   »._. 

'MonameDti  dell'  Egitto  e  delli 

publiahfid  by  (be  niBiabcre  of  tun  rr^utu  ca^pcui^uu. 

Tbe  Arabiaa  historians  are  mere  cbronlclers,  who  narcs'e  a  serlel  of  fa<ts 
and  iFaAitloni,  and  are  eotirety  deQclent  In  method  end  tbs  faculty  of 
crillsism.  The  fallowing  are  tbe  mi  st  ImpDrlant  writers  on  the  general 
hiitory  of  Eerpt:  —  EtUca'eM  {i.  056),  of  Foalati  Jim  il-Amir  (d.  13S2), 
of  Hoisut  iu  Syria;  Ihn  KhaliOa  (d.  liiM),  one  n(  the  most  lumcd  of 
Aral'ian  authors,  a  chiloiopblcal  historian,  and  chiefly  famous  fur  ihe  pre- 
face to  bia  histury,  whi.b  »a9  printed  at  Bdlik,  Id  seven  volumes,  In  ISeS; 
AbutJIda  (d.  1331),  prince  of  Hama  in  Syria.  The  following  ara  suthora 
of  impoiiani  lOrki  ua  limited  epochs  of  Egyptian  history  and  of  valuable 
descrlplivB  wurk):  —  EI-.Valcriii  (A.  tii%  at  Cairo),  the  author  of  a  eeo- 
grauhical,  physical,  historical,  and  poUtiral  descriptinn  of  Egypt,  i 


a  conAieet  nearlj 

—    .-- .    -      ,  .   ,  aiinlTpperEg-jpti 

ftiiraOjt  {d.  im)i  Abu  Shdiwii.  imh_yfh>,  wrote  tbe  histi-rj  of  Mr- 


le  of  his  deatb  i  Ei-3ifilSi  {A.  1 

_,-  „..  .m)i  Abu  Shdiw  (d.  W24|,  wu>-  n.«H 

and  Salabeddin;  Bahdiiiin  (d.  12S1),  who  fi 
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follower  ot8a.l&Ain\'Abdellati/  (d.l232),  a  physician  at  Baghdad,  the  author 
of  a  very  important  and  interesting  description  of  Egypt. 

Classical  scholars  should  provide  themselves  with  the  2nd  book  of 
fferodoiut,  the  17th  book  of  8traf>o^  and  the  1st  book  of  Diodorut  Sicuhu. 
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1.  Approaches  to  Egypt. 

The  time-tables  and  handbooks  of  the  various  steamship  companies 
(see  below)  give  fnll  information  both  as  to  the  direct  sea-routes  from 
England  and  as  to  the  steamers  from  Mediterranean  ports.  Particulars 
of  the  overland  routes  (see  p.  2)  from  England  to  the  Mediterranean 
will  be  found  in  BreidshawU  ContinenUa  Railway  Guide  (2s.),  the  advertise- 
ment pages  of  which  also  contain  some  shipping  information.  The  'P.  &  0/ 
Co.  issues  tickets  for  the  sea-route  out  and  the  overland  route  home,  or 
vice  versd.  Heavy  baggage  should  in  all  cases,  if  possible,  be  sent  round 
by  steamer.  —  Travellers  from  the  TTnited  States  may  sail  direct  from 
New  York  to  Naples  or  Genoa  by  German  steamer  (first-class  only)  and 
proceed  thence  by  one  of  the  steamers  mentioned  at  pp.  2-1. 

Travellers  who  desire  to  return  from  Egypt  by  one  of  the  larger  mail 
lines  should  secure  a  berth  as  soon  as  possible  by  applying  to  the  ship- 
ping offices  in  Cairo  (p.  26),  ai  these  steamers  are  apt  to  be  crowded 
from  February  to  AprU  inclusive.  Information  as  to  available  accom- 
modation is  telegraphed  from  Aden  to  Cairo.  The  days  and  hours  given 
below  for  the  arrival  and  sailing  of  the  steamers  are  approximate  only, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  terminal  ports.  At  intermediate  ports  the  steamers 
are  sometimes  behind  itinerary  time,  and  not  unfrequentiy  a  day  or  two 
in  advance.    In  either  case  they  proceed  at  once  on  their  voyage. 

Alexandria^  the  chief  seaport  of  Egypt,  is  regularly  visited  by  British, 
French,  Austrian,  Italian,  Bussian,  Greek,  and  Egyptian  steamers.  Port 
Scfidf  on  the  Suez  Canal,  is  touched  at  by  the  vessels  of  the  great 
Australian,  Asiatic,  and  East  African  lines.  —  Cairo  may  be  reached  by 
rail  in  8Vs  brs.  from  Alexandria,  and  in  7  hrs.  from  Port  Sa^ld.  The  rail- 
way  from  Port  Sa'id  is  a  narrow-gauge  line  as  far  as  Isma'iliya,  where 
carriages  must  be  changed  (p.  161;  1  hour's  halt). 

Alexandria  is  almost  30"  E.  of  Greenwich,  and  its  time  is  1  hr.  59  min. 
in  advance  of  Greenwich  time ;  that  of  Cairo  is  2  hrs.  6  min.  and  that 
of  Port  Sa'id  2  hrs.  10  min.  in  advance  of  Greenwich.  ^Central  Europe^ 
time  (observed  on  German  and  Italian  railways,  etc.)  is  1  hr.  in  advance 
of  Greenwich. 

Owing  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  is 
at  present  charged  on  sea-passage  fares  to  Egypt. 

a.  Steamers  from  England  direct. 

1.  Steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.  (*P.  &0.'),  leaving  London  (Royal  Albert  Docks)  every 
Thurs.,  Frid.,  or  Sat.,  sail  via  Gibraltar  and  Marseilles,  or  vik 
Gibraltar  and  Malta  (see  p.  2),  in  12  days  to  Port  Sa'td  (fares  1st.  cl. 
20^,  2nd  cl.  12^.).  Steamers  of  the  same  company  occasionally  call 
at  Alexandria  dnrlng  the  Egyptian  season  (same  fares  as  to  Port 
Sa'id).  Return-tickets  to  Egypt  are  not  issued  by  this  line,  but  a 
reduction  of  one-third  is  allowed  for  the  return-voyage  if  made 
within  four  months  (20  per  cent  if  made  -within  six  months). 

2.  Steamers  of  the  Oribnt-Pacepic  Line,  leaving  London  (Til- 
bury Docks)  every  alternate  Frid.,  sail  via  Plymouth,  Gibraltar, 
Marseilles,  and  (9  days)  Naples  to  Port  Sa'td  and  Isma'Utya  (fares 
and  return-voyage  allowances  as  above). 

3.  Steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  (*Norddeut8cher 
Lloyd'),  for  Australia  or  China,  leaving  Southampton  fortnightly, 
sail  via  Genoa  and  Naples  to  Port  Sa^id  and  ImuTiltya  (fares  from 
London,  20l.  6«.,  12i.  6«. ;  return-tickets  S2l.  11«.,  19^.  10s.).  Thence 
to  Cairo  by  rail  (fares  fi?om  London,  21  ^.,  i2l.  13s.  6d.;  return 
tickets  34i.,  20^  6«.).  Return-tickets  are  available  for  six  months. 
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4.  Steamers  of  the  Papayanm  (fare  14Z.)i  Mou^  and  Elkrnian  Lines  sail 
from  Liverpool  to  Alexandria  every  fortnight;  those  of  the  Prince  Line 
every  10  days  (fare  8^.  iOs.-W.).  —  Steamers  of  the  Bihby  and  Hall  Line* 
sail  from  Liverpool  to  Port  Sa'id  every  fortnight:  and  those  of  the  Citp 
and  Anchor  Lines  at  irregular  intervals  (fare  ca.  14l.)> 

b.  Steamers  from  Mediterranean  Forts. 

OvEBLAND  Scutes  fbom  London  to  Hbditebkansan  Pobts.  Brindist 
may  be  reached  from  London  viSl  Calais  and  BS,le  in  58V«  hrs.  by  ordinary 
train  (fare  121.  is.  Ad.  or  SI.  Is.  id.)  •  or  in  44  hrs.  by  the  'P.  &  O.  Brindisi 
Express**,  leaving  London  every  Frid.  at  9  p.m.  (fare,  including  sleeping- 
car  ticket,  16/.  11«.  8d. ;  tickets  obtainable  only  from  the  ^P.  &  O.'*  Co.,. 
122  Leadenhall  St.,  E.  C,  or  the  International  Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cock- 
spur, St.,  S.W.).  —  Oenoa  is  30*74  hrs.  from  London  via  Paris  and  Mont 
Cenis  (fares  7{.  6«.  4(2.,  U.  Os.  8d.).  —  Venice  is  30V4  hrs.  from  London  via  Bale 
and  the  St.  Gotthard  (fares  82.  8«.  Ad.,  U.  18«.  2d.).  —  Naples  is  50  hrs. 
from  London  via  Paris,  Mont  Cenis,  and  Rome  (fares  11/.  2*.  7d.,  11.  14*.).  — 
Marseilles  is  22V4  hrs.  from  London  (fares  6/.  13<.  iid.,  M.  iis.  Id.).  A 
'Mediterranean  Express**  for  Marseilles,  etc.,  leaves  Calais  every  Tues.  and 
Thurs.  and  Paris  every  Sun.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.  in  winter;  pass- 
engers from  Calais  (London)  by  this  train  pay  21.  15«.,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  1st  class  fare  (places  must  be  reserved  in  advance)  —  Trieste  is 
reached  in  50  hrs.  from  London  via  Ostend  and  Vienna  (fares  about  101.  2<., 
7/.  7«.),  or  in  46  hrs.  once  weekly  by  the  'Ostend-Trieste  Express"  (fares  12/. 
11<.  Id. ;  tickets  obtainable  only  at  20  Cockspur  St.,  London,  see  above),  in 
connection  with  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers  to  Alexandria  (p.  3;  through- 
fare  to  Alexandria  24/.  iis.  lOd.,  to  Cairo  25/.  16«.  9d.). 

The  chief  lines  of  Steamers  to  Alexandria  are :  — 

1.  From  Brindisi  (Grand  Hotel  International,  first-class,  R.  4-6, 
D.  5  fir. ;  Alhergo  Europa,  R.  3  fr. ;  Alb.  Centrale,  R.  2-3  fr.). 
Austrian  Lloyd  steamer  (Trieste  boat,  see  p.  3)  every  Frid.  at  2  p.m., 
reaching  Alexandria  on  Mon.  at  6  a.m.  (fares  1st  cl.  200  Kronen, 
2nd  cl.  140  K.) ;  returning  from  Alexandria  every  Sat.  at  3  a.m., 
reaching  Brindisi  on  Tues.  morning.  —  NavigazUme  Oenerale  Italiana 
(Venice  boat,  see  below)  on  the  14th  and  29th  of  the  month  at 
1  p.m.,  reaching  Alexandria  at  the  same  hour  on  the  17th  and  1st 
or  2nd  (fares  180  fr.  60,  113  fr.  60  c,  including  wine);  returning 
from  Alexandria  on  the  7th  and  22nd  at  5  p.m.,  reaching  Brindisi 
at  7.30  a.m.  on  the  13th  and  31st  (or  1st). 

2.  From  Naples  (H6tel  Bristol,  Parker's,  Britanniqne,  West  End, 
Grand  H6tel,  Grande  Bretagne,  etc.).  Navigazione  Oenerale  Itcdiana 
(Genoa  boat,  see  p.  3 ;  agent.  Via  Nicola  Amore  16)  every  Wed.  after- 
noon, reaching  Alexandria  on  Sun.  evening  (fares  222  fr.,  164  fr.) ; 
returning  from  Alexandria  every  Thurs.  afternoon,  reaching  Naples 
on  Mon.  about  noon. 

3.  From  Venice  (Hotel  Royal  Danieli,  Hot.  de  I'Europe,  Grand 
Hotel,  Britannia,  etc.).  Navigazione  Oenerale  Italiana  (agent,  Via 
Ventidue  Marzo  2413),  on  the  12th  and  27th  of  each  month  at  8  a.m., 
arriving  at  Brindisi  about  midnight  on  the  13th  and  28th  (comp. 
above),  and  reaching  Alexandria  at  1  p.m.  on  the  17th  and  1st  or  2nd 
(fares  261  fr.  10,  164  fr.  10  c.) ;  returning  from  Alexandria  on  the 
7th  and  22nd,  reaching  Venice  at  7  a.m.  on  the  16th  and  3rd  (or  4th). 

4.  From  Genoa  (Grand  H6tel  Savoie,  Jsotta,  de  Genes,  Eden 
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Palace,  etc.).  Navigauone  Oenerale  ItaUana  (agent  near  the  main 
rail,  station),  every  Sat.,  via  Leghorn,  Naples  (seep.  2),  and  Messina, 
reaching  Alexandria  on  the  second  Sun.  following  (fares  281  fr.  60, 
193  fr.  10  c.)j  returning  from  Alexandria  on  Thurs.  afternoon  J 
reaching  Genoa  the  following  Thurs.  morning. 

5.  From  Marseilles  (Hotel  du  Louvre  et  de  la  Paix,  Noailles 
et  M^tropole,  Grand  H6tel,  etc.).  Steamers  of  the  Mestageriu 
3fflfi<im«  (agent,  Rue  Cannebi^re  16)  leave  Marseilles  every  Thurs.  at 
4  p.m.,  reaching  Alexandria  on  Tues.  at  4  a.m.  (fares  300  fr.,  210  fr.); 

•  returning  from  Alexandria  on  Frid.  at  4  a.m.  Return-tickets,  avail- 
able for  four  months,  at  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  The  India  and 
China  packets  (p.  4)  call  also  at  Port  Sa'id  and  Ismatliya.  — *P.  ^  O.' 
steamers  (agents,  Estrine  &  Co.,  Rue  Noailles  7)  leave  occasionally 
for  Alexandria  during  the  season  (fares  15i.,  9i.). 

6.  From  Trieste  (Hotel  de  la  Ville,  Delorme,  Europa).  Autirian  Lloyd 
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Sat.  at  3  p.m.,  reaching  Trieste  at  noon  on  Wednesday.   In  March,  April, 

Hay,  and  June  the  returning  steamers  call  at  Venice  on  Wed.  morning. 

Abrital  at  Alexandbia  (comp.  Map,  p.  18).  The  perfectly 
flat  N.E.  coast  of  Egypt,  and  even  Alexandria  itself,  are  not  visible 
to  the  steamboat-passenger  until  very  shortly  before  the  vessel  enters 
the  harbour.  We  flrst  observe  the  lighthouse.  The  steamer  takes  a 
pilot  on  board  and  is  steered  by  him  through  a  narrow,  shallow,  and 
rocky  channel  (Bdghaz)  into  the  harbour.  As  the  passage  can  only 
be  effected  by  daylight,  vessels  arriving  in  the  evening  must  ride  at 
anchor  outside  until  next  morning.  To  the  left,  on  the  R6x  tt-Tin 
('Cape  of  Figs'),  are  the  viceroy's  palace  and  the  arsenal.  Most  of 
the  steamers  lie  alongside  the  quays. 

As  soon  as  the  brief  sanitary  inspection  is  over,  the  porters  and 
commissionnaires  swarm  wildly  on  deck,  vociferating  in  half-a-dozen 
different  languages,  and  with  animated  gesticuUtions  precipitate 
themselves  upon  the  travellers'  luggage.  The  best  plan,  especial- 
ly when  ladies  are  of  the  party,  is  to  secure  the  services  of  one  of 
Cook's  or  Ooze's  agents,  who  relieves  the  traveller  of  all  trouble, 
assists  in  clearing  luggage  at  the  custom-house,  and  conducts  the 
travellers  to  the  special  omnibuses  for  the  hotels  or  railway-station. 
These  agents  are  recognizable  by  the  official  caps,  while  the  Arabs 
in  the  service  of  these  firms  bear  large  brass  plates  on  their  breasts. 
A  sum  of  15-20  pias.  generally  covers  the  total  expenses  of  landing, 
etc.,  but  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  saved  by  procuring  a  landing 
ticket  before  leaving  home.  —  The  Custom  House  Examination^ 
which  takes  place  on  shore,  resembles  the  process  in  Europe. 

The  chief  lines  of  Steamers  to  Port  Said  are  the  following :  — 
1.  From  Bmndisi.  Express- steamers  of  the  *P.  ^  O.'  Co.,  carry- 
ing flrst-cabin  passengers  only,  leave  Brindisi  every  Sun.  night  in 
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connection  with  the  Brindisi  Express  (see  p.  2),  reaching  Port  Sa'id 
on  the  following  Wed.  morning  (fare  10^.),  returning  weekly. 

2.  From  Naples.  Steamers  of  the  Orient-Pacific  Line(Ho\me  &  Co., 
Via  Flavio  Gioia  2)  leave  Naples  every  second  Sun.  for  Port  Sa'id  and 
Isma'iliya  (fares  10^.,  6i. ;  through-fares  to  Cairo,  including  railway 
10^.  14s.,  6i.  7«.^ ;  returning  from  these  ports  on  Wed.  and  reaching 
Naples  on  Sunday.  —  North  Oerman  Lloyd  (Southampton  hoat, 
see  p.  1 ;  agent,  Strada  Plliero  2)  steamers,  leaving  Naples  thrice 
monthly  on  Wed.  evening,  reaching  Port  Sa'id  on  the  following  Sun. 
(fares  200  UJf,  iiOJf;  to  Isma'iliya  iO  Jf  extra  each  class)  j  and 
returning  also  thrice  monthly.  —  The  liners  of  the  Oerman  East 
African  Steam-Pachet  Co,  (Kellner  &  Lampe,  Vico  Prlmo  Piliero  1), 
leaving  Naples  every  second  Frid.,  reach  Port  Sa'id  on  the  following 
Wed.  (fares  220  UJf,  160  Jf).  —  Navigazione  Oenerale  Italiana 
steamers  on  the  19th  of  each  month  to  Port  Sa'id ;  see  No.  4  on  p.  3. 

3.  From  Genoa.  North  Oerman  Lloyd  steamers,  thrice  a  month 
on  Tues.,  via  Naples  (see  above),  reaching  Port  Said  the  following 
Sun.  (fares  260  Jf,  180  Jf,  to  Isma'iliya  10  Jf  extra  each  class). 

—  A  steamer  of  the  Nederland  Steamship  Co,  (N.  J.  Tiedemann,  Via 
Assarotti  36)  leaves  Genoa  for  Port  Sa'id  every  alternate  Thurs.  (fares 
120  fl.,  75  fl.).  —  Navigazione  Oenerale  Italiana  steamers  on  the  ISth 
of  each  month  to  Port  Sa'id  j  see  under  No.  4  on  p.  3. 

4.  From  Mabsbilles.  Steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  to 
Port  Sa'id  via  Alexandria  (p.  3)  leave  Marseilles  thrice  monthly 
(fares  400  fr.,  300  fr.).  —  The  *P.  ^  O:  boats  for  Port  Sa'id  leave 
Marseilles  every  Frid.  at  noon  (15i.,  9i.).  —  A  steamer  of  the  Orient" 
Pacific  Line  (Worms  &  Co.,  Rue  Beauveau  16)  leaves  Marseilles 
every  alternate  Frid.  for  Port  Sa'id  (fares  15i.,  9Z.).  —  A  steamer 
of  the  Bibby  Line  (Watson  &  Parker,  Rue  Beauveau  8)  leaves  Mar- 
seilles for  Port  Sa'id  fortnightly  (12^).  —  A  steamer  of  the  Rotter- 
damsche  Lloyd  (Ruys  &  Co.,  Rue  de  la  R^puhlique  29)  leaves  Mar- 
seilles every  alternate  Thurs.  for  Port  Said. 

5.  From  Tbibste.  Steamer  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  thrice  monthly. 

Abbiyal  at  Pobt  SaId.  As  in  the  case  of  the  approach  to  Alex- 
andria, the  low  sandy  coast  is  still  out  of  sight  for  some  time  after 
the  steamer  meets  the  yellowish  -  green  water  opposite  the  Nile 
mouths.  The  lighthouse  (175  ft.  high)  and  the  masts  of  the  ships 
in  port  then  come  in  sight  and  finally  the  huge  breakwaters  of  the 
harbour.  The  entrance,  marked  by  buoys,  is  V2  ^*  'wide,  but  the 
actual  channel  between  the  moles  is  only  100-160  yds.  in  width. 
The  custom-house  examination  takes  place  on  shore ;  luggage  going 
on  to  Ismalliya  is  not  examined  until  that  port  is  reached. 

For  the  steamboat  voyage  on  the  Suez  Canal  to  IwwfiKya^  see  pp.  169, 170. 

—  Railway  from  Port  Said  and  Ismalliya  to  Cairo,  see  pp.  164-161. 
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ftailway  Btationi.  General  Railway  Station  (PI.  G,  5),  near  the  Porte 
Moharrem  Bey,  for  all  lines  except  that  to  Bamleh.  — >  Ramkh  Station 
(PI.  G,  3),  by  the  E.  harbonr. 

HoteU  (comp.  p.  xviii).  Hotel  EIh&divial  (PI.  a;  G,  4),  Bne  Ch^rif 
Pacha  S3,  near  the  principal  station  (see  above)  \  HdTSL  Abbat  (PL  b ;  F,  4), 
in  the  Square  Ste.  Catherine.  At  these,  00  pias.  daily  for  room  and  three 
meals  i  B.  from  25,  L.  2,  A.  4,  B.  6-8,  d^j.  20,  D.  20-25  pias.  —  Second 
class :  Hotel  Continsktal  (PI.  c  \  F,  4),  Place  Meh^met  Ali,  pens.  10  fr.  \ 
HdTEL  Du  Canal  de  Suez,  Bue  de  la  Poste  3  (PI.  F,  3,  4).  pens.  iOs. ; 
HdTEL  DES  VoTAOBUBs,  Bue  de  TEglise  Ecossaise  4  (PI.  F,  9),  moderate; 
HStbl  Bonnabd,  Rue  Champolion  7,  B.  3,  B.  1  fr. 

Cafei.  'Caf^  noir'*  in  the  European  style,  or  *caf^  fort^  in  the  Arabian, 
1  pias.  per  cup.  Zarani^  opposite  tiie  Hdt.  Ehddivial;  others  in  the  Place 
M^h^met  Ali  (PI.  F,  4),  opposite  the  Bue  des  Sours.  There  are  several 
caf^s  in  side-streets  near  the  sea,  mostly  kept  by  Greeks,  with  evening 
concerts  (sometimes  female  orchestra).  —  B«staurantM.  Firenee^  opposite 
the  post-ofdce  (PI.  F,  3);  Univernl^  Bue  de  TAncienne  Bourse  6  (PI.  F,  4); 
A.  Fix,  Bue  Champolion  3  (German,  beer).  —  Boer.  DocifcAom,,  Bue  Cham- 
polion 6;  JDdacoviat,  Place  H^^met  Ali{  Falk,  Bue  de  TEglise  Ecossaise 
(P1.F,3,4))  Fink,  Bue  Ch^rif  Pacha  30.  —  Bars.  SpathU,  next  door  to  the 
Restaurant  Universel;  Monferrato,  Bue  Oi^rif  Pacha;  Pappa,  Bue  Gh^rif 
Pacha  4  (also  preserved  meats,  etc.).  —  Oonfectionera.  Zola,  Bue  Toussoun 
Pacha  3}  Sault,  Bue  Ch^rif  Pacha  26. 

Baths.  European :  at  the  hotels  (see  above).  Arabian  (comp.  p.  xxiv) : 
in  the  Rue  RaLs  et-Tin,  opposite  the  Zabtiyeh  (police-office).  —  Sea  Baths 
(Baina  Danubio;  Fl.  £,  8),  at  the  E.  harbour;  better  at  San  Stefano  near 
Ramleh  (see  p.  19)  and  at  Mex  (p.  18). 

Cluba.  Cerele  KMdivial^  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Exchange  (PI.  F,  4), 
handsomely  fitted  up,  patronized  by  Europeans  of  all  nations ;  introduction 
by  a  member  necessary;  after  a  week  visitors  must  purchase  a  ticket  of 
admission.  Ctrele  Mohammed  ^Ali,  opposite  the  Hdtel  Kh^divial,  similar. 
Numerous  newspapers  at  both,  and  also  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Ex- 
change. 

Eleetric  Tramways,  focussing  in  the  Place  M^h^met  Ali,  see  Plan. 
Fares  vntfain  the  town,  1st  class  10  mill.,  2nd  class  5  mill.,  entitling  to 
one  change  of  cars;  to  Mex  30  and  10 mill. 

Oaba  (comp.  p.  27).  Within  the  town:  one-horse  cab  per  drive  not 
exceeding  Vz  hr.  2  pias.,  two-horse  3  pias.;  per  hour  4  and  5  pias.,  each 
addit.  hr.  3  and  4  pias.;  from  the  steamer  to  the  rail,  stations  or  vice  versa 
3  and  4  pias.  Outside  the  town:  per  hour  6  and  8,  each  hr.  addit.  4  and 
6  pias.  A  bargain  should  always  De  made  beforehand,  especially  for  longer 
drives. 

Commiaeionnaires  are  useful  when  time  is  limited  or  when  the  trav- 
eller's cabman  speaks  Arabic  only.  They  charge  20-30  pias.  per  day,  but 
may  be  hired  for  temporary  purposes  for  4-5  pias.  Offers  to  escort  the 
traveller  to  Cairo,  and  even  up  the  Nile,  should  be  disregarded,  as  the  only 
suitable  dragomans  are  to  be  found  at  Cairo  (comp.  p.  28). 

Feat  Office  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  open  from  7  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.,  except  for  two 
hours  after  noon.  France  has  a  post-office  of  its  own  (Bue  de  la  Gare  de 
Bamleh  2). 

Telegraph  Offices.  Egyptian  in  the  Exchange  (PI.  F,  4) ;  English  (PI.  F,  4), 
Bue  du  Telegraphe  Anglais  5. 

Consulates  (comp.  p.  xx).  British  (PI.  6;  G,  3),  Bue  de  la  Gare  de 
Bamleh:  consul-general,  Mr.  E.  B.  Gould;  vice-consul,  Mr,  A.  D.  Alban.  — 
Amskican,  St.  Mark's  Buildings,  Place  M^h^met  Ali:  consular  agent,  Mr. 
Jas.  HewQt.  —  Fbench  (PI.  8;  G,  4),  Rue  Nabi-Daniel:  consul,  M.  Girard.  — 
Gebman  (PI.  5;  G,  4),   Rue  de  la  Porte  de  Rosette  16:    consul.    Baron 
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von  Eumboldt-Daehrdden.  —  Aubtbian  (PI.  7;  G,4),  Rue  Kabi-D..niel :  consul- 
general,  Herr  von  Ugron  de  Abrdn/alva.  —  Italian  (PI.  9^  G,  4),  Rue  de 
TEglise  Gopte  20 :  consul,  Cav.  Cesare  Romano.  —  Beloian  ,  Rue  de  Gonstan- 
iinople  20  (PI.  G,  4):  consul,  M.  Prosper  Rimy.  —  Dutch  (PI.  10  ^  G,  4), 
Rue  If abi-Daniel :  consul,  M.  Rimy.  —  Russian  (PI.  11: 1, 3),  Rue  de  la  POrte 
de  Rosette:  consul,  M.  Iwanoro.  —  Swedish,  Rue  du  TeMgrapbe  Anglais 
(Pl.F,  4)  :  Mr.  Barker.  — "Dh.TSiuny  Rue  Ob^rif  Pacha  6:  vice-consul,  M.  Kahla. 

Steamboat  Oiiftces.  Peninsular  A  Oriental  Co.,  Rue  de  la  Gare  de  Ramleb 
(Haselden  A  Go. ;  *Box  153")  •,  Orient-Pacific  Line,  Rue  du  T<Hdgraphe  Anglais 
(Moss  Si  Co.);  MessageHes  Maritimes,  Rue  de  la  Gare  de  Ramleb  4  (Jul. 
Ricard)-,  Austrian  Lloyd,  Rue  de  PEglise  Debbane  5  (PI.  F,  G,  4;  H.  Pitner)^ 
Navigatione  Oenerale  Italiana^  Rue  Tewflk  Pacha  6  ((3apt.  Fel.  Baldovino)*, 
North  German  Lloyd ^  Bolonaki  House,  behind  the  Rue  de  la  Gare  de  Ramleb 
(Schoeller);  Compagnie  Russe,  Rue  de  la  Poste4;  Oerman  Levant  Line,  Rue 
Noubar  Pacha  14  (Ad.  Stross);  Khedivial  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  Rue  de  TAn- 
cienne  Bourse  2  (B.  F.  Homsy).  —  Lloyd^s  Agent,  L.  MuUer,  Rue  Tewfik  Pacha. 

Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cook  A  Son ,  Rue  Gh^rif  Paeba  22 ;  H.  Oaze 
&  Sons,  Place  Ste.  Catherine;  Ugo  Orvieto^s  Agensia  d'Arrivi. 

Bankers.  Banqtie  Impiriale  Ottomane,  Place  M^b^met  Ali  6;  Bank  of 
Egypt,  Rue  Tewfik  Pacha  4 ;  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank,  Rue  Chdrif  Pacha  7 ; 
Cridit  Lyonnais,  Rue  Ch^rif  Pacha.  —  Money  Ohangers.  O.  Brack  de  Co., 
Rue  Pirona  Okella,  opposite  the  Tribunal  Indigene. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Maekie,  Dr.  Morrison,  English  *,  Dr.  Varenhorst  Pasha, 
Dr.  Qoebel  (surgeon;  see  below).  Dr.  Kamki,  Dr.  OottschUeh,  Dr.  Pecntk, 
Dr.  Schiess  Bey,  Dr.  Walther  (skin  and  ear  diseases),  German ;  Dr.  Kartulis, 
Greek.  —  Dentists:  Dr.  Love,  American;  Dr.  Keller,  Swiss.  —  Oculist, 
Dr.  Osborne,  Austrian.  —  All  the  addresses  may  be  obtained  at  the  chemists'* 
(see  below). 

Ohemiats.  Huber,  Rue  Ch^rif  Pacha  35;  Ruelberg,  Rue  de  TAncienne 
Bourse  1. 

Hospitals.  Deaconnesses^  Institute  (PL  H.  5),  Avenue  de  Moharrem  Bey, 
an  admirable  establishment,  managed  by  Dr.  Goebel;  Bur^ean  Hospital 
(PI.  F,  4, 5),  Boulevard  Ismail  Pacha ;  Egyptian  Hospital  tt  Foundling  Asylum 
(PI.  H,  3),  near  the  Ramleb  Station,  an  admirable  institution,  with  modern 
appliances,  managed  by  Dr.  Schiess. 

Booksellers,  in  the  Rue  Ch^rif  Pacha,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Ex- 
change. Photographs  and  knickknacks  in  the  same  street.  —  Photographs. 
iieiser,  Lassave,  Rue  de  TAncienne  Bourse  6  and  4;  FtoHUo,  Rue  du  G^n^ral 
Karle  3;  Fettel  A  Bernard,  Rue  Toussoun  Pacha. 

Shops  for  all  kinds  of  European  articles  are  to  be  found  in  the  Rue 
Ch^rif  Pacha  and  the  Place  M^h^met  Ali.  —  Ready-made  clothing:  Stein, 
Goldenberg,  Place  M^h^met  Ali.  Music  and  musical  instruments,  Hugo 
Hackh;  watches  and  clocks.  Pram  Neumann;  reproductions  of  ancient 
Egyptian  ornaments,  Stobbe,  all  in  the  Rue  Gh^rif  Pacha.  —  Cigars  and 
Cigarettes  at  H.  C.  Flick'' s.  Rue  de  rAncienne  Bourse  1.  —  The  Arabian 
bazaar  presents  no  attraction. 

Ohurches.  English  (PI.  F,  4),  Place  M^h^met  Ali,  Rev.  B.  J.  Davis; 
service  on  Sundays  at  11  and  3  o^clock.  —  Presbyterian  (PI.  F,  3),  Rue  de 
TEglise  Ecossaise,  Rev.  Wm.  Cowan;  service  at  11.  —  Protestant  Church 
(PI.  F,  3),  Rue  de  laPofite;  German  or  French  service  9.45  a.m.  —  Roman 
Catholic:  St.  GAtherine's  (PI.  F,  4)  and  Lazarist  Church  (PI.  F,  4).  —  Two 
Greek  Churches.  —  Several  Synagogues,  etc. 

Theatres.  Ahbas  Eihni  Theatre  (PI.  F,  4),  an  attractive  new  building  in 
the  Place  M^h^met  Ali;  frequent  operas  and  operettas.  —  The  Zitinia 
Theatre  (PI.  G,  4),  in  the  Rue  de  la  Porte  de  Rosette,  is  frequently  closed; 
Italian  and  French  operas  are  given ;  after  Jan.  1st  alternately  in  Alexandria 
and  Cairo.  —  Vabiett  Theatres  (also  comedies  and  operettas),  all  with 
gardens:  Champs  Elysies,  in  the  park  of  that  name  (PI.  L,  5);  Alhambra 
(PI.  G,  4);  Alcaear,  adjoining  the  German  consulate  (PI.  5;  G,  4). 

Disposition  of  Time.  Though  few  travellers  bound  for  Cairo  spend 
much  time  in  Alexandria,  a  stay  of  1V2-2  dajs  may  profitably  be  devoted 
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to  the  latter  semi-Oriental  town,  which  has  much  dereloped  since  the 
events  of  1882.  It  is  unadvisable  to  postpone  the  inspection  of  Alexandria 
until  the  return,  for  by  that  time  the  traveller  is  saturated  with  other 
impressions.  —  1st  Day.  In  the  morning  walk  or  drive  through  the  town 
and  bazaar,  by  the  Rue  Chirif  Pacha  and  the  Pkice  Mihimet  AH  to  the  Ru9 
2td$  (U-Tin  and  its  side-streets,  including,  if  time  permit,  a  visit  to  the 
Palctis  Bdt  et'l^n  (p.  14);  in  the  afternoon  go  by  rail  (p.  18)  or  carriage  (p.  5) 
to  Ramleh  (p.  19),  with  its  villas.  Drivers  may  return  vi&  the  Ifahm^peh 
Canal  and  the  Villa  Antoniadet  (p.  17).  —  2nd  Day.  In  the  morning  visit 
the  Ortueo-Roman  Muttwn  (p.  16)  and  devote  the  afternoon  to  the  Rue  JbraMm, 
Mlnel  el-Bcmtal^  Oalbari  (p.  18),  the  IfahmUdtyek  Canal,  Fompey^e  Pillar,  and 
the  Catacomb*  (p.  12). 

Alexandria^  called  Jakanderi^  by  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  the  sec- 
ond town  of  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities 
on  the  Mediterranean,  is  situated  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Nile- 
delta,  on  the  narrow  sandy  strip  separating  Lake  Mareotis  from  the 
sea,  iuE.  long.  29<»58'30",  and  N.  lat.  Sl^'lS'S".  It  contains 
(1897)  a  population  of  320,0(K),  of  whom  about  46,000  are  Europeans 
(Franks),  chiefly  Greeks  and  Italians,  but  including  also  some 
French  and  Austrians,  and  a  few  British,  Germans,  etc.  The  Mo- 
hammedans live  almost  exclusively  in  the  N.  and  W.  quarters  of  the 
city,  the  Europeans  in  the  E.  quarter,  and  at  Ramleh  (p.  19). 

Alexandria  has  two  Harbotjbs.  The  Port  E$t,  or  E.  harbour, 
known  In  antiquity  as  the  ^Great  Harbour*  and  then  sheltered  by  a 
massive  mole,  is  now  accessible  only  for  fishing- boats.  The  Pert 
Quest,  or  W.  harbour  (originally  named  Eunostos  after  the  son-iu- 
law  of  Ptolemy  I.),  was  not  freely  used  until  the  time  of  the  later 
Roman  emperors.  Under  the  Arabs  it  was  the  chief  haven,  and  after- 
wards came  to  be  called  (erroneously)  the  'Old  Harbour*.  Since 
1871  it  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  Outer  Harbour j 
about  1800  acres  in  area.  This  is  protected  by  a  breakwater  nearly 
2  M.  in  length,  constructed  of  solid  masses  of  masonry.  The  broad 
horizontal  surface  Is  10  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  water  at  low  tide. 
A  second  pier,  or  Molo,  nearly  1000  yds.  in  length,  protects  the 
Inner  Harbour y  which  is  about  475  acres  in  area  and  on  an  average 
27  ft.  deep.  From  the  beginning  of  this  pier  a  series  of  new  quays 
extends  along  the  whole  E.  side  of  the  harbour  to  the  Arsenal  (p.  14). 
The  port  is  entered  and  cleared  annually  by  upwards  of  2000 
steamers,  more  than  half  of  which  are  under  the  British  flag.  The 
MahmMtyeh  Canal  (p.  11),  which  connects  Alexandria  with  the  Nile, 
enters  the  inner  harbour  by  several  locks  (PI.  0,  6).  The  chief 
exports  are  cotton,  grain,  cotton-seed,  beans,  rice,  sugar,  onions,  etc. 

1.    HiSTOBT  AND  TOPOORAPHT  OF  AnCIENT  ALEXANDRIA. 

Alexandria  was  founded  In  B.C.  332  by  Alexander  the  Qreat, 
and  forms  a  magnificent  and  lasting  memorial  of  his  Egyptian  cam- 
paign. He  conceived  the  plan  of  founding  a  new  and  splendid  sea- 
port town  in  Egypt,  both  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  Egypt's  wealth 
towards  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  and  to  connect  the  venerable 
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kingdom  of  the  Phaiaolis  with  that  widely  extended  Greek  em- 
pire which  it  was  his  great  ambition  to  found.  The  site  chosen 
was  opposite  the  island  of  Pharos,  near  the  ancient  Egyptian  village 
of  BhakotiSf  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Mareotic  Lake 
(p.  21),  which  was  connected  with  the  Nile  by  several  navigab.le 
channels.  The  choice  was  both  judicious  and  far-seeing.  For  the 
older,  and  apparently  more  favourably  situated,  harbours  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Delta,  close  to  the  Red  Sea,  were  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  being  choked  by  the  Nile  mud,  owing  to  a  current  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, beginning  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  which  washes  the  whole 
of  the  N.  African  coast.  Deinocrates,  the  architect,  was  entrusted 
with  the  planning  and  building  of  the  new  city.  After  Alexander's 
death,  when  his  empire  was  divided  among  his  generals,  Ptolemy  /.  .' 
8oter  (323-286  B.C.)  came  into  possession  of  Egypt.  During  his  :  | 
wise  and  upright  reign  Alexandria  became  a  great  resort  of  artists  i  « 
and  scholars,  including  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  orator,  who  sug-  j 

gested  the  foundation  of  the  famous  library,  Apelles  and  Autiphllus,  ■ 

the  painters,  Euclid,   the  mathematician,   and  Erasistratus  and  i 

UerophiluB,   the  physicians.    A  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  | 

written  by  Ptolemy  himself  has  unfortunately  been  lost.  This  Ptol- 
emy also  founded  the  Museum  (p.  9),  a  splendid  pile  dedicated  to 
science  and  poetry,  in  which  scholars  dwelt  as  well  as  studied  and 
taught.    Gomp.  p.  Ixxxvii. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  dissensions  among  the  Ptolemies 
with  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  (p.  Ixxxvii),  which 
seriously  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  city,  the  fame  of  Alexandria, 
as  the  greatest  centre  of  commerce  in  the  world  and  the  chief  seat  of 
Greek  learning,  steadily  increased,  and  in  B.C.  48,  when  the 
Romans  interfered  in  the  quarrels  of  Cleopatra  and  her  husband 
and  hioihei  Ptolemy  XIV.j  had  reached  its  zenith.  After  the  murder 
of  Pompey  at  Pelusium,  Caernr  entered  Alexandria  in  triumph  I 
(p.  cvi),  but  was  attacked  by  the  citizens  and  the  army  of  Ptol- 
emy Xiy.,  and  had  considerable  difficulty  in  maintaining  himself 
in  the  Regia  (see  p.  9).  Gsesar  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the 
charms  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  but  Antony  fell  more  fatally  into  her. 
toils,  and  spent  years  of  revelry  with  her  at  Alexandria  (42-30). 
AugiLstus  enlarged  the  city  by  the  addition  of  the  suburb  of  iVtco- 
polis  (p.  18).  At  this  prosperous  period  Alexandria  is  said  to  have 
numbered  more  than  half-a-million  inhabitants.  The  Greek  element 
predominated,  next  in  importance  to  which  was  the  Egyptian,  while 
a  numerous,  but  exclusive,  Jewish  community  was  settled  here  as 
early  as  the  4th  cent.  B.C. 

The  Greek  scholar  and  traveller  Strabo  (B.C.  66-24)  describes  Alexan- 
dria as  it  was  in  the  decades  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  our  era, 
in  the  17th  Book  of  his  Geography.  The  former  island  of  Pharos  had  been 
united  to  the  mainland  by  an  embankment  known  as  the  Heptastadium 
(see  p.  9)2  and  on  the  E.  extremity  of  the  island  rose  the  famous  light- 
house built  by  Sostratos,  the  Cnidian,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
delphus,  which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
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the  world,  and  gave  its  name  of  'Pharos*  to  all  lighthonses  afterwards 
erected.  Its  original  height  is  said  to  have  been  400  ells  (590  ft.),  and 
thongh  even  in  antiquity  it  threatened  more  than  once  to  collapse,  part 
of  the  ancient  tower  still  stood  erect  after  the  great  earthquakes  of  1903 
and  1326.  This  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  a  little  later,  and  the  present 
fortifications  ('Fort  du  Phare*  or  'Fort  Eai't-Bey*)  were  erected  near  its 
site  in  the  15th  century.  The  ffeptcutadium^  a  vast  embankment  seven 
stadia  (1400  yds.)  in  length,  as  its  name  imports,  was  constructed  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  or  his  son  Philadelphus.  It  was  pierced  by  two  passages, 
bridged  over,  and  before  G8esar''8  time  served  also  as  an  aqueduct.  Having 
since  that  period  been  artificially  enlarged  by  debris  from  the  ancient  city, 
thrown  into  the  sea,  as  well  as  by  natural  deposits,  it  has  attained  a 
width  of  more  than  1600  yds.,  and  now  forms  the  site  of  a  great  part  of 
the  modern  city. 

Among  the  Pbincipal  Quarters  of  the  ancient  city  Strabo  partic- 
ularly mentions  the  Necropolis  or  city  of  the  dead ,  at  the  extreme  W. 
end,  'where  there  are  manv  gardens,  tombs,  and  establishments  for  em- 
balming bodies'' ;  Rhakotis^  'the  quarter  of  Alexandria  situated  above  the 
ships'*  magazines\  chiefly  inhabited  by  Egyptians  (comp.  p.  8)*,  the  Royal 
City  (Reffia;  afterwards  called  J9rvcMtifn>,  which  was  subsequently  walled 
in,  and  contained  the  palaces  and  public  buildings,  on  the  mainland 
between  the  Lochias  and  the  Heptastadium ;  the  JetDs"  Quarter,  situated 
to  the  E.  of  the  Lochias.  Outside  the  Canopic  gate,  on  the  E.,  lay  the 
hippodrome,  and  farther  to  the  E.  was  the  suburb  of  Jficopolii  (p.  18), 
30  stadia  from  Alexandria,  which  possessed  an  amphitheatre  and  a  race- 
course. 

The  town  was  regularly  built,  with  streets  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  main  artery  of  traffic  seems  to  have  been  the  long 
street  beginning  at  the  Canopic  gate  (comp.  p.  15). 

Of  the  Principal  Buildings  of  ancient  Alexandria  the  scanty  relics 
of  only  a  few  can  be  identified  (p.  12).  ThePaneum  is  doubtless  identical 
with  the  modern  K6m  ed-Dik  (p.  15).  The  Gymnasium  probably  lay  to 
the  W.  of  this  point. 

The  theatre,  the  Sema,  and  the  Museum  were  situated  in  the  'Royal 
City*  (see  above),  which  originally  occupied  a  fifth  and  afterwards  a  fourth 
or  even  a  third  part  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  city.  The  Alexandrian 
Theatre  lay  opposite  the  island  of  Antirrhodus,  so  that  the  spectators 
had  a  view  of  the  sea  in  the  background.  The  Sema  was  an  enclosed 
space,  within  which  were  the  tombs  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Acyoining  the  tomb  of  Queen  Cleopatra  stood  a  temple  of  Isis, 
remains  of  which  have  been  discovered  at  the  intersection  of  the  Bue 
Nabi  Daniel  and  the  Rue  de  TlB^pital  Grec.  This  discovery  should  go  far 
to  Settle  the  site  of  the  eagerly-sought  tomb  of  Alexander. 

The  Xaseum  probably  stood  on  a  site  to  the  E.  of  the  church  of  St. 
Athanasius.  According  to  Strabo,  it  contained  'a  hall  for  walking,  an- 
other for  sitting,  and  a  large  building  with  the  refectory  of  the  scholars 
residing  at  the  Museum.''  Connected  with  the  Museum  was  the  famous 
AtexandiHeHt  Library,  which  contained  400,000  scrolls  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  while  in  Csesar  s  time,  when  it  was  burned, 
the  number  had  risen  to  about  l;0O,G(X).  The  library  lay  to  the  N.  of  the 
Museum,  near  the  harbour .V  Besides  the  revenues  enjoyed  by  the  Museum 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  a  yeWly  salary  was  paid  to  each  of  the  members, 
whose  number  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemies  has  been  estimated  at 
one  hundred  at  least.  • 

The  site  of  the  Berapeum,  or  great  temple  of  Serapis,  may  be  approxi- 
mately determined^  by  the  fact  that  Pompey's  Pillar  (p.  12)  stood  in  the 
midst  of  it.  The.:gfMt.to  whom  it  was  dedicated  was  introduced  by  the 
Ptolemies,  and  the  l^^le  is  said  to  have  been  surpassed  in  grandeur  by 
no  other  building  ijk  the  world  except  the  Roman  Capitol. 

In  A.D.  69  Vtsj^an  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Alexan- 
driaiiA)  Mb  election fiavlng  beefn  to  a..gteat  extent  due  to  the 
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influence  of  the  philosophers  then  resident  at  the  Mnsenm.  In 
Trajan^ 8  reign  (98-117)  the  Jews,  who  constituted  one- third  of 
the  whole  population,  caused  sanguinary  riots.  Hadrian  (117-138), 
who  visited  the  city  twice,  held  public  disputations  with  the  pro- 
fessors at  the  Museum.  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180)  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  grammarians  Athen»us,  Harpocration,  Hephsestion, 
Julius  Pollux,  and  others.  Lucian  also  lived  at  Alexandria  at  this 
period,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  prefect  of  Egypt.  In 
199  Severua  (193-211)  visited  Alexandria,  and  established  a  new 
municipal  constitution.  A  disastrous  visit  was  that  of  Caracalla 
(211-217),  who  revenged  himself  for  the  derision  of  the  citizens  hy 
a  bloody  massacre  and  also  caused  the  academy  to  be  closed.  Still 
more  disastrous  were  the  contests  between  the  Palmyrenes  and  the 
Imperialists  (p.  zci),  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  population  was 
swept  away  by  the  sword,  pestilence,  and  famine. 

Christianity  early  found  its  way  to  Alexandria.  According  to 
tradition,  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  to  the  Alexandrians  by  St. 
Mark  (whose  bones  were  removed  to  Venice  in  828).  The  first 
great  persecution  of  the  Christians,  which  took  place  In  the  reign 
of  Decius  (250),  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Alexandrians.  The  city 
had  for  a  considerable  time  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  had 
since  190  possessed  a  theological  school,  presided  over  by  Pantaenus 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  endeavoured  to  combine  Christ- 
ianity with  the  Neo-Platonism  which  sprang  up  about  this  period 
at  Alexandria  and  was  taught  by  Ammonius  Saccas,  Herennius, 
Plotinus,  and  others.  A  second  persecution  took  place  in  257, 
during  the  reign  of  Valerian;  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  the 
reign  of  OaUienuSj  the  plague  carried  off  a  large  portion  of  the 
population. 

Christianity,  however,  still  continued  to  gain  ground,  and  Al- 
exandria was  even  regarded  as  the  chief  seat  of  Christian  erudition 
and  of  the  orthodox  faith  under  Athanasius.  Alexandria  was  mean- 
while soon  obliged  to  yield  to  Constantinople  its  proud  position  as 
the  centre  of  Greek  thought  and  science.  The  sanguinary  quarrels 
between  the  Athanasian  party  and  the  Arians  under  their  unworthy 
bishop  Georgius  further  contributed  to  the  rapid  decline  of  the  city. 
On  the  accession  of  Julian  the  Apostate  (361-363)  the  pagans  of 
Alexandria  again  instituted  a  persecution  of  the  Christians.  In  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  (379-395),  however,  paganism  received  its 
death-blow,  and  Theophilus,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  displayed 
the  utmost  zeal  in  destroying  the  heathen  temples  and  monuments. 
The  famous  statue  of  Serapis  was  burned  and  most  of  the  temples 
were  converted  into  churches.  The  material  prosperity  of  the  city 
also  fell  off  so  greatly  that  the  municipality  was  no  longer  able  to 
defray  the  cost  of  cleansing  the  Nile  and  keeping  the  canals  open. 
The  revenues  of  Alexandria  were  still  fartl]^  diminished  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  patriarch  Cyril,  who  led  fie  armed  mob  against 
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the  synagogues  and  expelled  the  Jews  from  the  city ;  and  in  415 
the  learned  and  beautiful  pagan  Hy^atia,  daughter  of  the  mathe^ 
matician  Theon,  was  cruelly  murdered  by  an  infuriated  crowd. 
Under  Justinian  (527-565)  all  the  still  existing  heathen  schools 
were  finally  closed. 

In  619  Alexandria  was  captured  hy  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia, 
but  the  Christians  were  left  unmolested.  Ten  years  later  Heraclius 
succeeded  in  recovering  possession  of  Egypt,  but  the  troops  of  the 
Khali f  *Omar  soon  afterwards  invaded  the  country  and  took  Alexan- 
dria after  a  prolonged  siege.  In  December,  641,  'Amr  Ibn  el-'As, 
'Omar^s  general ,  entered  the  city ;  but  by  order  of  his  master,  he 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  moderation.  The  decline  of  Alexan- 
dria now  became  rapid  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  newly-founded  capital  on  the  Nile,  the  modern 
Cairo,  and  its  commerce  received  a  death-blow  by  the  discovery 
of  America  and  of  the  sea-route  to  India  round  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  decay  of  the  once  powerful  seaport,  which  contained  only 
5000  inhab.  in  1800,  was  at  length  effectually  arrested  by  the 
vigorous  hand  of  Mohammed  *Ali  (p.  xcix),  who  improved  the  har- 
bours and  constructed  several  canals.  The  chief  benefit  he  con- 
ferred on  Alexandria  was  the  construction  of  the  MahmUdtyeh 
Canal  (begun  in  1819),  which  was  so  named  after  the  reigning 
Sultan  Mahmild.  By  means  of  this  channel  the  adjoining  fields 
were  irrigated  anew,  and  Alexandria  was  again  connected  with  the 
Nile  and  the  rest  of  Egypt,  the  products  of  which  had  long  found 
their  only  outlets  through  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  mouths  of  the 
river.  The  subsequent  viceroys  also  made  great  efforts  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  town.  The  town  suffered  severely  during  Arabi's 
rising  in  1882  (p.  cii),  and  a  great  part  of  the  European  quarter 
was  laid  in  ashes ;  but  the  traces  of  this  misfortune  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  town  is  distinctly  prosperous  in  spite  of  the  recent 
rivalry  of  Port  Sa'id  (comp.  p.  168). 

2.    MOBEBN  AlBXANDBIA. 

The  great  centre  of  European  life  is  the  Place  M^h^met  All 
(PI.  F,  4),  about  575  paces  long  and  100  paces  broad,  which  is 
embellished  with  trees.  In  the  centre  rises  the  Equestrian  Statue  of 
Mohammed  *Ali  (PI.  3 ;  see  above),  the  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
of  Egypt,  designed  by  Jaquemart,  and  cast  in  Paris.  The  statue  is 
16  ft.  in  height,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  Tuscan  marble  20  ft. 
in  height.  This  square  was  the  principal  scene  of  destruction  in 
1882.  It  is  once  more  surrounded  by  handsome  new  buildings.  On 
the  N.E.  side  stands  the  English  Churchy  adjoined  by  8t,  Mark's 
Building,  belonging  to  the  British  community  and  used  as  a  school 
and  for  official  purposes;  on  the  E.  side  is  the  Exchange^  on  the 
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S.W.  are  Law  Courts.  These  are  the  only  buildings  which  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  natives  in  1882.  Beside  St.  Mark's  Building  is  a  bust 
of  General  Earle,  who  fell  at  Birbekan  in  1885.  —  From  the  E. 
side  of  the  square  runs  the  busy  Rue  Cherif  Pacha,  with  its  attrac- 
tive shops;  from  the  S.  side  the  Rue  des  Soeurs,  prolonged  by  the 
long  and  straight  Rue  Ibrdhtm  (electric  tramway),  constructed 
through  an  old  and  crowded  Arab  quarter,  leads  to  the  Mahm'ddiyeh 
Canal  (p.  11). 

On  both  sides  of  the  canal,  in  the  S.W.  of  the  city,  is  a  quarter  known  as 
Minet  el-Shargawieh  (PI.  B,  E,  7)  and  Jftn^t  e^^oMal  (cotton-market ;  PI.  D, 
E,  6),  occupied  by  wholesale  dealers  in  grain,  cotton,  sugar,  onions,  etc. 
Visit  in  the  morning  interesting,  especially  with  an  introduction  to  a  cot- 
ton exporter. 

From  the  S.  corner  of  the  square  we  reach  the  triangular  Square 
Sle.  Catherine  (PI.  F,  4),  the*  name  being  derived  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  of  St.  Catherine  situated  here.  The  Rue  Abou 
Dardah  (electric  tramway)  leads  hence  to  the  S.,  passing  the 
Sidi  Amr  Mosque  (PI.  G,  6),  to  the  old  Porte  de  la  Colonne  or 
Porte  du  Nil^  now  occupied  by  the  Salesians  as  a  school  of  art  and 
industry. 

A  little  farther  to  the  S.  we  pass  a  large  Arabian  cemetery,  lying 
on  the  right,  and  soon  reach  an  eminence  covered  with  rubbish  and 
fragments  of  ruins,  on  which  rises  *Pompey*8  Pillar  (PI.  F,  G,  7). 
The  monument  is  composed  of  red  granite  from  Assuan,  and  it  is 
now  the  only  Important  relic  of  antiquity  in  the  city.  The  found- 
ations, composed  of  several  blocks  (one  with  the  name  and  figure 
of  Sethos  I.,  p.  Ixxxii)  which  once  belonged  to  other  buildings,  are 
much  damaged.  The  height  of  the  column,  together  with  the  rectan- 
gular pedestal  and  the  Corinthian  capital,  is  89  ft. ;  the  shaft  Is 
69  ft.  high,  and  is  about  9  ft.  in  diameter  below,  and  not  quite 
8  ft.  at  the  top.  The  pillar  was  raised  by  the  Egyptian  prefect 
Maximus  as  a  landmark  for  sailors,  and  afterwards  bore  a  statue  of 
the  Emp.  Diocletian  erected  in  302  A.D.  by  a  Roman  prefect  named 
Posidius.  The  present  name  of  the  pillar  is  due  to  the  mediaval 
belief  that  it  marked  the  tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

Following  the  wide  road  (Rue  Karmouss)  a  little  farther,  and 
diverging  to  the  right  by  the  Rue  de  TUsine  a  Gaz,  we  reach  (10  min.) 
an  '''"''Egyptiaii  Burial  Place,  hewn  in  the  rocky  S.  slope  of  the 
K6m  esh-Shukdfa  ('hill  of  potsherds';  now  a  quarry)  and  forming  the 
largest  extant  catacomb  of  ancient  Alexandria.  The  main  chambers 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  an  Egyptian  grandee,  while  round  about 
are  the  smaller  and  simpler  vaults  of  his  suite  and  dependents.  The 
tomb  probably  dates  from  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  and  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  characteristic  Alexandrian  fusion  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Grseco-Roman  styles.  The  chambers  lie  in  several  stories  one 
above  another,  and  the  lower  are  now  filled  with  water  and  inacces- 
sible. The  burial-place  was  discovered  In  1900  and  was  excavated 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Schiess-Bey  (p.  6)  and  Dr.  Botti 
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(p.  15),  The  old  entrance  haa  been  testored,  and  the  exploration  of 
the  Interior  ia  facilitated  by  wooden  bridges  and  electric  light.  Ad- 
mission 5  piaa,  (tickets  obtainable  alao  at  the  maseum). 

A  WlMDiHO  Staiboabb  (PI.  A),  with  a  large  circular  llght-Bhaft, 
deacenda  into  the  catAcomb;  adjacent  Is  a  Saboofhagdb  Ghahbbb 
(PI,  R)  of  later  congtractlon.  From  the  entrance  to  the  npper  Ooor 
(R),  on  each  side  of  which  U  a  aemiclrcalar  leceia,  we  enter  a  large 
RoTtiNnA  (C),  lu  the  middle  of  this,  covered  by  a  kind  of  capola, 
ts  A  ahaft  leading  to  the  lower  Btories.  To  the  right  lie  two  Shallbb 


Kaone  (D,  E),  with  niche*  and  sarcophagi.  Above  the  latter  are 
locuti  or  nicbe'tombG.  To  the  left  ia  the  Tbiclinidh  FtiijEBaB 
(PI.  F),  A  large  room  with  ft  celling  borne  by  fonr  pillars.  Three 
wide  platforras  or  divsns  haie  been  hewn  ont  of  the  rock  for  the 
banquets  held  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  —  The  Staibcabb  (G), 
which  commanda  a  good  view  of  the  chief  gepnlchTal  ohambers, 
divides  farther  down  Into  two  flights,  Banking  the  entrance  to  the 
lower  itory  (U)  and  leading  to  the  Vbbttbulb  (J)  of  the  grave- 
rhapel  proper. 

The  fa^de  of  the  vestlbole  is  articulated  by  two  Egyptian  col- 
nmns,  with  elaborate  flower-capitals,  which  bear  a  frieze  adorned 
with  the  winged  solar  dish  and  with  sparrow-hawk i ;  above  this  Is 
the  Sat  ATch  of  the  pediment.  Inside,  in  deep  niches  to  the  right 
and  left,  are  the  Statues  of  the  deceased  and  bla  wife,  carved  in 
white  limestone  in  the  Egyptian  style.  The  door  In  the  rear-wall  of 
the  TeBtihnle  is  snimonnted  by  the  winged  sun's  disk  and  a  XlriCus 
frieze.  To  the  right  and  left,  on  pedestals,  are  two  large  serpents 
with  the  Egyptian  double  crown,  the  cadnceus  of  Hermes,  and  the 
thynus  of  Dlooysas.   Above  ate  shielda  with  heads  of  Medusa. 
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We  now  enter  the  Sbpulchbal  Ohapbl  (PI.  K).  The  sarcophagi 
containing  the  remains  stand  In  niches  (Pi.  a-c)  and  are  hewn,  like 
their  lids,  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  fronts  are  adorned,  after  the 
Greek  fashion,  with  festoons,  masks,  heads  of  Medusa,  hacrania, 
and  bunches  of  grapes.  On  the  middle  one  Is  a  reclining  figure  of 
the  deceased.  The  walls  of  the  niches  are  decorated  with  Egyptian 
representations  of  religious  Import. 

Gbntsal  Nichb  (.a).  Rear  Wall:  On  a  bier  supported  by  lions'  feet 
rests  the  mammy,  surrounded  by  Horns,  Thoth,  and  Anubis,  the  three 
gods  of  the  lower  world;  below  the  bier  are  three  canopic  vases.  Left 
Wall:  A  priest  of  the  dead,  wearing  a  panther-skin,  reads  from  a  roll; 
goddesses  sacrifice  in  front  of  an  altar.  Right  Wall:  similar  scene.  —  Bight 
Niche  (b).  Rear  Wall:  King  sacrificing  an  Apis  bull,  with  a  winged  god- 
dess, with  a  feather,  in  the  background.  Left  Wall:  Boyal  sacrifice  to 
Osiris.  Right  Wall:  Two  gods  with  long  staves.  —  The  representations  in 
the  Left  Niche  (c)  are  similar.  —  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  door  are 
representations  of  the  jackal-headed  Anubis  and  the  crocodile-headed  Sobk, 
each  with  the  armour,  shield,  and  lance  of  a  Roman  soldier. 

Round  the  sepulchral  chapel  runs  a  Gallbbt  (L),  entered  from 
the  vestibule,  with  two  rows  of  shelf-tombs  (91  In  all).  Each  of 
these  contained  at  least  three  mummies.  The  names  and  ages  of  the 
deceased.  In  red  paint,  are  still  visible  on  some  of  the  slabs.  —  Ad- 
joining the  corridor  are  four  Later  Rooms  (N-Q),  with  shelf-tombs 
and  sarcophagus-niches.  At  the  back  of  the  corridor  is  a  Sabco- 
PHAGus  Chamber  (PI.  M),  with  three  tomb-niches  and  plain  pillars. 
We  leave  the  burial-place  here  by  a  breach  in  the  wall. 

Farther  to  the  W.  lie  some  other  previously  known  tombs,  of  less 
interest. 

The  main  portion  of  the  Arab  quarterlies  on  the  ancient  Hepta- 
stadium  (p.  9) ,  between  the  E.  and  the  W.  harbours.  Its  chief 
thoroughfare  is  the  Rub  db  France,  with  its  prolongations  the  Rue 
Masguid  Terbana  and  Rue  Ras  et-Tin  (Pi.  E,  3),  which  begins  at 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Place  M^h^met  Ali  (p.  11).  The  Arab  quarter 
is  adjoined  by  the  Turkish  quarter  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  on  what  was 
formerly  the  island  of  Pharos  (p.  8),  with  less  narrow  streets  and 
handsome  houses  and  gardens.  Both  these  quarters  present  Interest- 
ing scenes  of  Oriental  life.  The  Rue  Ras  et-Tin  ends  at  the  vice- 
regal — 

Palace  of  B&s  et-Tin  (P).  A,  B,  3),  a  name  signifying  ^pro- 
montory of  figs'.  The  palace,  which  was  built  by  Mohammed  'All 
and  restored  by  Isma'tl,  is  uninteresting.  The  balcony,  however, 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  extensive  harbour.  (Admission  by 
ticket  procured  at  the  consulate.)  The  Harem^  a  separate  building, 
facing  the  sea,  is  built  on  the  model  of  the  seraglio  at  Constantin- 
ople. —  A  visit  to  the  neighbouring  Lighthouse  (PI.  A,  4)  is  inter- 
esting ,  especially  in  the  early  morning ,  but  admission  is  granted 
only  to  those  provided  with  an  order  to  be  obtained  through  the 
consulate.  —  The  Ifaval  Arsenal  (PI.  0,  D,  3)  is  not  worth  visiting. 

The  Rub  db  la  Ports  db  Rosbttb  (PI.  F-I,  4),  leading  to  the 
£.  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  another  important  thoroughfare. 
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It  corresponds  with  the  E.  half  of  the  ancient  main  street  (p.  9), 
and  the  Porte  de  Rosette  (PI.  K,  4),  at  its  E.  extremity,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Canopic  Oale.  —  On  the  top  of  the  Kdm  ed-Dik 
(PI.  H,  I,  4;  115  ft. ;  comp.  p.  9),  to  the  S.  of  the  Rue  de  Rosette, 
Is  the  reservoir  of  the  water-works  opened  in  1860.  The  water  is 
pamped  up  from  the  Farkha  Canal,  a  branch  of  the  Mahmudiyeh  Canal. 

In  the  Rue  Nabi-Daniel,  to  the  S.  of  the  Rue  de  la  Porte  de  Ro- 
sette, is  a  picturesqe  Mosque  (PI.  H,  4),  with  the  interesting  tombs 
of  Sa'id  Pasha,  Prince  Hassan,  and  other  members  of  the  viceregal 
family.  The  mosque  is  supposed  to  cover  the  grave  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (p.  7).  —  In  the  Rue  d'Allemagne,  opposite  No.  46,  is 
a  fine  old  Nabih,  or  cistern  (key  at  the  Museum,  see  below). 

In  the  Rue  du  Mus€e,  which  diverges  to  the  N.  from  the  Rue  de 
la  Porte  de  Rosette,  near  the  Municipal  Buildings,  rises  an  edifice 
in  the  Greek  style,  accommodating  the  *MiiBenm  of  Oneco-Boman 
Antiquities  (PI.  H,  3).  This  museum  is  the  practical  outcome  of 
the  united  efforts  of  the  Athensum  Society,  the  municipal  authorities, 
iand  the  directors-in-chief  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  supported  by  the 
present  Khedive.  The  museum  is  open  daily,  except  Wed.,  9-12 
and  3-6.30  (adm.  2  pias. ;  free  on  Frid.).  French  catalogue  by  the 
curator,  Dr.  Botti  (1901).  The  arrangement  followed  below  is  sub- 
ject to  alteration. 

Vestibule.  *Golossal  marble  statue  of  Hercules;  two  capitals  with 
basket-work  ornamentation  from  the  old  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Alexandria. 

Room  I.  Cote  A :  Cinerary  urn?  from  the  necropolis  at  Hadra  (p.  16), 
apparently,  to  judge  from  the  inscriptions,  of  Greek  mercenaries  (others 
in  Cage  HH).  —  On  Pedestal  B:  10.  Marble  head  of  a  youth.  —  Case  C: 
Marble  heads  \  *29.  Small  herma  of  Alexander  the  Great  (an  excellent  por- 
trait); 35.  Small  head  of  Alexander  (comp.  p.  cllv).  —  Pedestal  D:  105. 
Head  of  Zeus.  —  Ccue  F:  Graceful  heads  of  women  and  other  marble  heads. 
—  Pedestal  F:  206.  Youth  of  a  Semitic  type.  —  Ccue  G:  Terracotta  figures 
of  deities^ (Hercules,  Bes,  etc.);  below,  leaden  cinerary  vessels  from  Eom 
esh-Shukafa  (p.  12).  —  Cases  J  and  K:  Harpocrates  (identified  by  his  side-locks 
and  the 'finger  on  his  lips)  riding  on  a  camel,  ram,  goose,  or  horse.  — 
Pedestal  J:  527.  Female  head  with  rose-studded  diadem  and  veil. —  Case  M: 
€81  et  seq.,  Zeus  with  and  without  the  eagle,  with  a  sceptre,  etc. ;  687  et  seq., 
Serapis;  707  et  seq.,  Demeter  with  a  serpent^s  body  and  torches:  Isis  in 
different  shapes.  —  Case  0:  812  et  seq.,  Cupid ;  819  et  seq.,  Venus;  834  etseq.. 
Theatrical  figures,  including  852.  Frog  playing  on  a  lyre  and  seated  on  a 
fish  (burlesque  of  Arion  on  the  dolphin) ;  865-78.  Charioteers,  etc.  —  Case  R: 
Mummy  of  a  Eoman  soldier  from  Rubayl,t  (Fayi^m),  with  a  portrait  on 
wood  0nd  cent.  A.D.).  —  Pedestal  S:  1016.  Woman  of  a  coarse  type.  — 
Case  X:  Heads  of  Venus  (1155-65  in  marble,  the  others  in  terracotta) ; 
statuettes  of  Venus  ;  below,  oval  sarcophagus  from  a  Jewish  necropolis.  — 
Ccues  BB  emd  DD:  1046  et  seq.,  Early  Ptolemaic  terracottas  from  the  necro- 
polis of  Hadra.  The  ^Figures  of  Girls  are  distinguished  by  delicacy  of 
execution  and  colouring,  and  some  of  them  (e.g.  1436,  1435,  with  the  lute) 
rival  the  best  Tanagra  'figurines\  >—  Case  FF:  Statuettes  in  bronze  and 
marble,  terracottas,  Greek  vases  of  tiie  6th  and  5th  cent.  B.C. ;  in  the 
show-case  fragment  of  a  red  glazed  plaque  with  the  head  of  *  Africa'  and 
gladiators  fighting  with  wild  beasts.  —  Cms  EH:  Cinerary  urns  from  Hadra 
(sec  Case  A).  —  Pedestal  II:  1792.  Bust  of  an  elderly  man ;  1795.  Portrait 
•of  a  Boman  lady.  —  Central  Show  Cases:  JfiST,  Greek  and  Roman  lamps,  terra- 
cotta statuettes.  LL^  Figures  and  other  carvings  in  ivory  and  bone.  .OT, 
Weights  and  measures;  2312.  Helmet;  2313.  Sword-hilt,  etc.    PP,  Boman 
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glass  from  the  Fayum  and  from  Thebes.  Q<2,  Mummy  masks  of  painted 
plaster  from  the  Fayiim  (2nd  cent.  A.D.))  2319.  Beautiful  head  of  a  youth 
from  Gabbari  (middle  of  2nd  cent.  A.D.).  /2/Z,  Bronze  mirrors,  objects 
in  gold  and  silver,  cut  stones,  glass.  -^  Then,  TT^  Three  mammies 
from  theFayiim,  in  wooden  coffins  (2nd  cent.  A.D.);  the  narrow  bandages 
are  arranged  in  tasteful  patterns.  W.  Colossal  marble  arm,  probably  from 
the  honorary  statue  of  an  emperor,  irom  Benha  (Athribis;  p.  23);  AAA^ 
BBBy  Sleeping  Cupids  or  Genii  of  Death;  DDD,  Painted  stucco  doorway 
of  a  tomb. 

Boom  II.    In  the  middle,  Colossal  seated  marble  statue  of  Zeus  Serapis. 

—  D,  Apollo  on  the  Omphalos ;  E,  Bellerophon  upon  Pegasus.  —  This  and 
the  following  three  rooms  contain  also  the  Collection  of  Alexandrian  Coint 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  conquest  of  Alexandria  by 
the  Arabs,  and  the  Collection  of  Stamps  from  Greek  Amphorae,  with  the 
names  of  the  manufacturers. 

Boom  III  (to  the  right  of  B.  II).  Tombstones  resembling  Attic  steles 
of  the  4th  cent.,  some  painted,  others  with  reliefs,  some  merely  with  the 
names  in  red  paint.  —  Cast  of  the  Bosetta  Stone  (p.  20).  —  We  return 
through  Boom  II.  to  — 

Boom  IV.  O  186.  Colossal  figure  of  a  woman  seated  beside  a  standing 
youth  (tomb-monument).  —  Marble  heads.  —  F  176.  Limestone  tomb-relief 
of  a  boy  holding  a  goose  with  one  arm  and  playing  with  a  dog.  —  To  the 
right:  *B  188.  Base  of  candelabrum,  a  fine  specimen  of  archaistic  work. 

Boom  Y.  In  the  middle:  G,  Head  of  a  young  warrior,  with  helmet; 
E,  Colossal  head  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies  with  the  Egyptian  headgear; 
Limestone  relief  dedicated  to  Demeter,  Serapis,  Hercules,  Isis,  and  Osiris 
(the  last  represented  at  a  serpent  with  the  double  crown  of  Egypt,  and 
Isis  as  a  serpent  with  the  solar  disk  and  the  sistrum).  To  the  right. 
Colossal  bust  of  Isis.  —  Beturning  through  BB.  I  and  II,  we  proceed  to  — 

Boom  YI.  Pedestals,  memorial  stones,  and  tombstones  bearing  Greek 
or  Latin  inscriptions  from  the  Ptolemaic  period  down  to  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino. Tombstones  of  Roman  soldiers.  109-208.  Coptic  tombstones  from 
Upper  Egypt,  with  peacocks,  palms,  and  other  decorations ;  the  inscriptions 
often  close  with  the  words  *be  not  sad ;  no  one  on  the  earth  is  immortar.  — 
In  the  centre :  *370.  Lifesize  figure  of  Apis  in  granite,  with  dedication  to 
Serapis  by  Emp.  Hadrian  (on  small  pillar  below) ;  369.  Large  pink  granite 
scarabeeus,  found  beside  Pompey''s  Pillar;  373.  Bamses  II.  kneeling  and 
holding  a  vase ;  876.  Osiris  placing  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  Bamses  II. 

—  The  Table  Cases  contain  papyri  of  the  Ptolemaic,  Boman,  and  Byzan- 
tine periods. 

Boom  YII.  In  the  centre  :  Colossal  pink  granite  statue,  with  the  names 
of  Bamses  II.  and  his  son  Merenptah ;  at  the  side,  his  consort ;  from  Abuk!r. 

Boom  YIII  (to  the  left  of  B.  YII).  Mummies  of  a  late  period  in 
wooden  coffins.  Rude  stone  coffins.  —  *3.  Fine  bas-relief  of  the  Saitic 
period,  with  a  man  in  a  flowing  robe,  a  harper,  and  six  singing-women. 

Boom  IX.  9.  Seated  figure  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Sekhmet,  ded- 
icated by  Amenophis  III.  in  the  temple  of  Mut  at  Earnak  (p.  259) ;  32. 
Sacrificial  tablet;  18,  27.  Bemains  of  two  granite  figures  of  Bamses  II.  — 
Two  wooden  mummy-cases  from  DSr  el-bahri. 

Boom  JL  Case  C.  Above :  bronze,  wooden,  and  fayence  figures  of  gods, 
goddesses,  and  sacred  animals  (Isis  with  the  infant  Horns ;  Osiris;  Har- 
pocrates ;  Apis ;  Thout ;  Nephthys ;  Anubis ;  baboon).  —  Ccue  D.  Sacred  cats 
and  hawks;  gilt  Urseus-snakes.  —  Ccue  E.  Bronze  and  fayence  figures  of 
gods  and  animals.  Hieratic  and  demotic  papyri.  —  Case  H.  Figures  of  the 
dead  in  green  and  blue  glazed  fayence.  —  Case  J*  Alabaster  vessels.  — 
Ccue  L.  Bronze  figures  (Harpocrates,  Ammon,  Isis,  Eing  praying,  sacred 
fish).  —  Tahle  Case  0.  Armlets,  necklaces,  rings,  fillets,  scarabsei,  and 
amulets  in  fayence.  —  Ta^le  Case  P.  Gold  ornaments  of  the  Ptolemaic, 
Boman,  and  Byzantine  periods. 

Boom  XI.  Limestone  sarcophagi  from  Abukir,  Hadra,  and  Edm  esh- 
Shukafa.  The  stiff  seated  and  standing  figures  of*  basalt  representing 
priests,  are  partially  named  (Pete-^is,  Ptolemy,  Ireneeus).    *83.  Bearded 
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head  in  black  basalt.  —  In  frames  on  the  right  wall :  18-22.  Remains  of 
waJl-paintings  found  near  Pompey's  Pillar,  interesting  as  forerunners  and 
naalogies  of  the  Pompeian  style ;  8.  Tomb-paintings  from  Gabbari.,  showing 
a  mixture  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  styles. 

Boom  ZII*  In  the  middle:  9.  Marble  statue  of  Emp.  Antoninus  Pius 
(cross  on  the  armour  added  in  the  Christian  period  and  again  effaced  as 
far  as  possible);  7.  Julia  Soemias,  a  good  portrait.  —  Case  0.  Coptic  cloth 
from  Akhmim.  —  Ctue  F.  Small  altars  in  limestone,  and  cinerary  urns  in 
alabaster.  —  Case  B.  ^Menas  flasks'*,  for  holding  the  consecrated  oil  from 
the  tomb  of  St.  Menas  the  martyr;  wooden  tickets  for  attaching  to 
mummies,  with  name  of  deceased;  below,  Coptic  ostraca. 

Boom  Xni.  1.  Statue  of  an  emperor;  *3.  Small  temple -tomb  from 
Hadra.  —  4-7.  Draped  statues  (No.  6  from  Oabbari). 

*  Boom  ZIY.  To  the  left,  sepulchral  Tases  from  Qabbari.  The  large  clay 
vessels  from  Ha^ra  served  as  coffins ;  they  were  covered  with  lids  and  lay 
horiaontally  in  the  earth .  —  To  the  right,  portrait-heads  of  the  Roman  period . 

Boom  ZV.  1.  Recumbent  tomb-ngure  of  a  corpulent  Roman,  from 
Oabbari.  —  29,  60.  Frescoes  from  tombs  at  Qabbari.  —  Fine  architectural 
fragments  and  altars  from  Qabbari,  all  in  the  soft  limestone  of  Meks.  — 
2,  *3.  Coloured  capitals  from  a  Ptolemaic  palace,  Ko.  3  showing  a  mixture 
of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  styles. 

Boom  XVI  (from  left  to  right).  Cinerary  urns  and  coloured  architectural 
fragments  from  Hadra  and  Qabbari.  Tombstones  from  the  same  places, 
with  figures  of  women,  etc.  —  9.  Granite  capital  of  the  Ptolemaic  period. 

—  *D.  Marble  head  of  Antoninus  Pius.  —  *H.  Marble  torso  from  Qabbari. 

—  **J.  Marble  head  of  Hercules,  with  hair  separately  worked.  —  L.  Fine 
dark-blue  glass,  with  veins  of  yellow  and  white.  —  In  the  middle :  4.  Colossal 
head  of  a  Ptolemy  with  the  Egyptian  double  crown  (in  red  granite,  from 
Bamleh).  —  Green^glazed  fayence  from  a  tomb  at  cfabbari.  —  7.  Votive 
inscription  to  Isis  by  an  Alexandrian  military  official,  mentioning  the 
Municipal  Quarter  B. 

In  the  Garden  are  a  number  of  larger  monuments,  including  lime- 
stone and  porphyry  sarcophagi,  fragments  of  Greek  columns,  a  red  granite 
group  of  Bamses  U.  and  his  daughter  (from  Abukir),  etc. 

Mr,  Eduard  Friedheim,  in  the  British  consulate-building,  Rue  de 
la  Oare  de  Ramleh  27,  possesses  a  collection  of  ancient  and  modern 
pafntings,  water-colours,  and  engravings,  and  also  a  few  ancient 
heads  in  marble,  which  he  courteously  shows  to  strangers  on  previous 
application.  —  Mr,  Conatantine  Sinadino,  near  the  Porte  de  Rosette, 
also  owns  a  fine  collection  of  small  works  of  ancient  art. 

3.  Enyibons  of  Alexandbia. 

A  pleasant  Dbivb  (carr. ,  p.  5)  may  be  taken  as  follows.  Turn- 
ing to  the  right  outside  the  Porte  de  Rosette  (^Pl.  K,  3),'  leaving  the 
European  cemeteries  to  the  left,  and  avoiding  the  road  which  leads 
in  a  straight  direction  to  Ramleh,  we  pass  the  water-works  on  the 
left  at  the  Rond-Point  (PI.  K,  3),  cross  a  small  mound  of  ancient 
rubbish,  and  reach  the  MahmUdtyeh  Canal  (p.  11).  We  turn  to  the 
left  and  drive  along  the  canal  to  the  fine  garden  belonging  to  Sir 
John  Antoniadetj  a  rich  Greek  merchant,  which  is  open  to  the  public. 
There  is  a  rock-tomb  in  the  part  of  the  garden  behind  the  house ; 
the  tomb-chambers,  with  three  rows  of  coffln-niches  in  their  walls, 
are  reached  by  a  long  staircase.  —  Retracing  our  steps,  and  following 
the  bank  of  the  canal,  which  lies  on  the  left,  we  observe  on  the  right 
a  long  succession  of  villas  and  gardens,  including  the  viceregal 
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ch&teau  Nimreh  Teldteh  (^Number  Three' ;  Pi.  N.  T.)  and  the  chateau 
and  garden  of  Moharrem-Bey, 

The  ExcxjBsioN  to  Mbss  (Mex)  may  be  made  by  railway,  by 
boat  from  the  Marina,  by  the  electric  tramway  (p.  5),  or  by  carriage 
(p.  5).  By  rail  we  start  from  the  principal  station  (PI.  G,  5),  pass 
the  stations  of  Hadra  and  Nuzha^  cross  the  Mahmiidiyeh  Canal,  and 
then  turn  towards  the  W.,  passing  Oabbari,  Phare^  and  Skefekhane 
(comp.  PI.  E,  F,  8).  The  station  for  Meks  is  at  (10  M.)  Manazel. 
The  road  (PI.  D,  C,  8)  traverses  the  hilly  ancient  'Necropolis  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period  (p.  9).  Between  the  road  and  the  railway  are  the 
gardens  and  palace  of  Qahhati^  which  have  been  converted  into  a  [  i 
Quarantine  or  lazzaretto.  In  the  friable  limestone  of  the  coast-hills 
are  a  number  of  tomb-chambers,  called  Baths  of  Cleopatra ;  but  most 
of  them  have  been  destroyed  by  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  and  are  now 
covered  up.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  large  Slaughter  House, 
built  in  1898.  On  the  beach  of  Meks  are  a  casino,  sea-baths,  and 
several  restaurants  and  caf^s.  To  the  S.W.,  close  to  the  sea,  is  the 
Bdb  el- Arab  ('Beduin  Gate'),  the  extremity  of  a  line  of  fortifications 
extending  between  the  sea  and  Lake  Mareotis  (p.  21).  The  quarries 
of  Meks  (p.  lii)  supplied  the  material  for  the  new  harbour-works. 

RamlbhIs  connected  with  Alexandria  by  a  road  beginning  at 
the  Porte  de  Rosette  and  by  two  railways.  On  one  of  the  railways, 
however  (Abukir-Rosetta  line,  p.  19 ,  starting  from  the  principal 
station.  Pi.  G,  5),  there  are  only  two  trains  daily  to  Ramleh. 

The  station  of  the  Direct  Railway  to  Ramleh  lies  to  the  N.E.       i  i 
of  the  town  (PI.  G,  2) ;  trains  every  V2^^«  (1st  cl.  return-fare,  4pias.). 

The  so-called  Roman  Toioer  (PI.  G«  3),  1/4  ^-  to  the  E.  of  the  station, 
seems  to  be  an  early-Arab  erection.  —  To  the  ^T;  of  the  station  stood, 
down  to  March,  1880,  the  famous  obelisk  called  Cleopatra*  Needle^  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  erected  in  front  of  the  CsBsareum.  It 
was  presented  to  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  Khedive  Isma^il,  and  now 
forms  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Central  Park  there.  —  A  com- 
panion obelisk,  that  lay  prone  in  the  sand  by  the  side  of  Cleopatra''s  Needle  ■  , 
until  1877,  now  adorns  the  Thames  Embankment  at  London.  |   ' 

Projecting  into  the  sea,  to  the  left,  soon  after  the  departure,  is 
the  small  Fort  Silseleh  (PI.  U,  1).  We  here  obtain  a  retrospect  of 
the  sickle-shaped  S.E.  side  of  the  town. 

The  railway  then  traverses  the  rubbish-heaps  of  the  ancient 
Nicopolis,  the  large  E.  suburb  of  Alexandria  founded  by  Augustus 
on  the  site  of  his  final  victory  over  the  adherents  of  Antony.  Near 
Ibrahtmiyeh,  the  first  station,  are  a  Greek-Orthodox  Church,  numerous 
villas,  and  the  finely  situated  British  Sporting  Club,  with  its  race- 
course. Beside  the  next  station,  Sidi  Qdher  or  Mustafa,  is  the  tomb 
of  a  highly  revered  Mohammedan  saint,  with  a  neighbouring  mosque 
built  by  the  present  Khedive.  On  an  eminence  to  the  left  is  a  ruined 
viceregal  ch&teau,  built  by  Isma'il  Pasha,  now  accommodating  the 
greater  part  of  the  British  garrison,  the  remainder  being  under  canvas 
close  by  (Camp  Moustapha).    In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  thie 
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Katr  el-Kaydsereh  ('Castle  of  Offisar*),  which  provided  material  for 
the  ohateau.  —  The  train  now  passes  a  series  of  villas  and  gardens 
full  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  villas  of  Ramleh  hegin  at  Bulkeley, 
the  next  station,  which  has  an  English  ehuroh.  It  is  named,  like 
the  following  stations,  after  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  railway. 
Bamleh  (i.e.  'sand')  is  a  modern  place,  consisting  chiefly  of 
numerous  country-houses,  with  water-works  of  its  own  and  excellent 
sea-bathing.  It  is  a  fashionable  summer-resort  from  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  and  is  visited  also  in  winter.  —  From  Bulkeley  a  branch-line 
runs  via  Zizinia  to  San  Stefano  (see  below)  and  the  palace  of  the 
Khedive's  mother  (see  below).  The  main  line  runs  on  via  Fleming 
(*H6tel  Miramare),  Bacds,  Seffer,  and  Schutz  (H6tel  de  Plaisance, 
pens.  8-12  fr.)  to  its  terminus  at  San  Stefano.  Bac6s,  the  central 
part  of  Ramleh,  has  a  bazaar,  a  mosque,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  school.  Close  to  the  terminus  are  the  *  Hotel  Coiino  San  Stefano 
(pens,  from  128.),  with  garden,  theatre,  concert-rooms,  and  card- 
rooms,  and  its  d^pendance  the  H6tel  Bagdad.  To  the£.,  by  the 
sea,  is  the  Hdtel  Beaurivage,  another  d^pendanoe.  —  On  the  way 
to  the  sea  are  various  GrsBCO-Roman  remains.  On  the  beach,  1  ^2  ^* 
to  the  N.E.,  is  a  new  chateau  built  by  the  mother  of  the  present 
Khedive  (no  admission ;  rail,  station,  see  above). 

4.  ExcuBSioN  TO  Abukib  and  Rosbtta. 

MVz  M.  Railway  in  4  5  hra.  (fares  34  or  17  pias.);  two  trains  daily. 
Trains  start  from  the  Principal  Station  (p.  5).    Provisions  should  be  taken. 

The  Rail'wat  skirts  the  coast,  from  which  have  vanished  the 
famous  towns  that  lay  on  it  in  antiquity.  As  far  as  Stdi  Oaber  (see 
p.  18),  the  train  runs  parallel  with  the  railway  to  Cairo,  which 
then  diverges  to  the  right,  while  our  line  follows  a  N.E.  direction. 
Stations :  Zahrtyeh  (Dahrieh)^  SUk'y  Qahrial,  and  Bamleh  (see  above ; 
the  station  lies  1/2  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  town).  The  line  crosses  the 
desert.  91/2^.  El-Mandara;  10  M.  Afontosa,  with  a  viceregal  chateau. 
The  train  now  skirts  the  edge  of  the  fertile  region.  12 V2  M.  Charaba. 

14^2  ^-  Abukir,  an  iusigniflcant  village  with  a  shallow  harbour, 
famous  for  the  naval  battle  of  Ist  Aug.,  1798,  in  which  the  British 
fleet  under  Nelson  signally  defeated  the  French,  destroying  thirteen 
of  their  seventeen  vessels.  On  July  25th,  1799,  Bonaparte  repulsed 
the  Turkish  army  here;  and  on  March 8th,  1801,  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
oromby  defeated  the  remnants  of  the  French  army,  and  compelled 

the  evacuation  of  Egypt. 

Abukir  is  probably  the  ancient  Bukirit.  —  In  the  vicinity  lay  the 
ancient  city  ofOanopus,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Alexandrians,  who  there 
celebrated  the  wildest  orgies.  The  temple  of  Berapis  was  largely  visited 
by  pilgrims  in  search  of  health.  Excavations  begun  in  1893  were  highly 
successful,  the  rich  results  being  now  in  the  Museum  at  Alexandria.  The 
resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  Canobus,  the  helmsman  of  Menelaus, 
gave  rise  to  the  Greek  tradition  that  that  pilot  was  interred  here. 

On  the  shore  of  the  semicircular  bay  of  Abu^tr  are  several  small 
forts,  and  on  the  promontory  rises  a  lighthouse.    The  train  continues 
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to  tTaverse  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  hike  of  Abukir 
and  Lake  Edku  beyond  it  y  on  the  right,  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  left.  —  201/2  M.  Elr-Ma'adiyeh,  near  the  former  Oanopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile.  —  281/2  M.  Edku,  a  village  situated  on  a  sand-hill  to 
the  right.  —  From  (36  M.)  Bussili  a  branch-line  runs  to  (8  M.,  in 
V2  ^r-D  E^fineh,  a  village  on  the  Rosetta  arm  of  the  Nile. 

441/2  M.  Bosetta  (^H6tel  du  Nil,  kept  by  Christo),  Arabic  Reshtd 
(a  Coptic  name),  with  14,300  inhab.,  almost  exclusively  natives, 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rosetta  arm  of  the  Nile  (far'  el-gharhi),  the 
ancient  Bolbitinic  arm  (p.  lii).  During  the  middle  ages  and  in 
more  recent  times  its  commercial  prosperity  was  considerable,  until 
the  construction  of  the  Mahmiidiyeh  Canal  (pp.  11,  18)  diverted  its 
trade  to  Alexandria.  The  streets  contain  many  small  but  substantial 
houses  in  a  peculiar,  half-European  style ,  with  projecting  stories 
and  windows  towards  the  outside.  The  many  gardens  yield  ex- 
cellent fruit.  Numerous  columns  from  edifices  of  the  heathen 
and  Christian  periods,  some  of  them  of  granite  and  some  of  marble, 
are  seen  lying  in  various  open  spaces,  particularly  in  one  of  con- 
siderable size  near  the  river,  and  a  number  of  others  are  built  into 
the  houses.  The  spacious  Mosque  of  SakhlUn  is  also  embellished 
with  many  ancient  columns.  The  hill  of  Abu  MandUr,  to  the  S.  of 
the  town,  which  commands  a  fine  view,  is  supposed  by  some  topo- 
graphers to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bolbitine,  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  this  lay  to  the  N.  of  Rosetta.  —  The  fortifications 
to  the  N.  of  the  town  are  not  shown  except  by  pernjission  of  the 
commandant. 

In  1799  M.  Bouchard,  a  French  captain  of  engineera,  discovered  in  Fort 
JSt.  JuUen  the  celebrated  Bosetta  Stone  (p.  civ),  which  afforded  European 
scholars  a  key  to  the  language  and  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  which 
had  been  lost  for  nearly  14  centuries. 

From  Rosetta  to  Damietta  Yi&  the  Lake  of  Burlits,  see  p.  101  j  via  the 
Kile  to  ^Atf  and  Ka/r  ez-Zaiydt,  see  p.  22. 

3.  From  Alexandria  to  Cairo. 

129  M.  Railway  (comp.  p.  xvii).  Express  train  in  3V3'3s/4  hrs.,  fares 
;fE  1.  5  pias.  or  52pias. ;  ordinary  train  in  7  hrs.,  fares  88,  44pias. ;  return* 
tickets,  available  for  a  week,  £E  1. 32  pias.  or  66  pias.  —  Travellers  should 
engage  the  commissionnaire  of  the  hotel  or  an  agent  of  Cook  or  Gaze  (p.  6) 
to  assist  in  booking  their  luggage.  —  The  Alexandria  and  Cairo  line,  the 
first  railway  constructed  in  the  East,  was  made  under  Sa'id  Pasha  in  1855. 

The  railway  to  Cairo  traverses  gardens  towards  theN.E.,  and  beyond 
Hadra  and  Stdi  Qdber  (first  halt  of  the  express)  diverges  to  the 
right  from  the  line  to  Rosetta  (see  above).  To  the  left  is  the  ruin  of 
the  Kasr  el-Kay&sereh  (p.  19).  It  then  crosses  the  Mahrnddtyeh 
Canal  (p.  11)  and  skirts  its  S.  bank.  Three  unimportant  stations 
are  passed.  To  the  right  lies  Lake  Mareotis  (Behtrei  MaryHt),  the 
water  of  which  washes  the  railway-embankment  at  places  during 
the  period  of  the  inundation. 
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The  Lake  MareotU,  or  Jiareiay  u  it  WM  also  called  in  ancient  times, 
bounds  Alexandria  on  the  S.  side.  In  Strabo''s  time  it  was  filled  from  the 
ITile  by  means  of  numerous  canals,  both  from  the  S.  and  E.,  which 
brought  great  traffic  to  this  inland  harbour,  while  the  sea-harbour  was 
more  important  for  the  export  trade.  The  lake,  which  lies  8  ft.  below 
the  sea-level,  was  once  surrounded  by  a  luxuriantly  fertile  tract  of 
country,  yielding  excellent  white  wine,  which  has  been  extolled  by 
Horace  and  Virgil.  During  the  Arabian  and  Turkish  regime  the  waters 
of  the  lake  gradually  subsided,  but  in  1801,  during  the  siege  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  English  cut  through  the  neck  of  land  between  the  lake  and  the 
sea,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Abukir,  thus  laving  an  extensive  and  fertile 
region  under  water  and  destroying  about  150  villages.  Mohammed  'Ali 
did  all  in  his  power  to  repair  the  damage  and  to  improve  the  environs  of 
Alexandria,  but  100,000  acres  of  cultivable  land  are  said  still  to  be  covered 
by  the  sea.    The  water  is  now  evaporated  for  the  sake  of  its  salt. 

At  (17  M.)  Kafr  ed-Dawdr  the  first  cotton- fields  appear  (on  the 
right). 

A  narrow-gauge  loop-line  diverging  here  (three  trains  daily)  serves 
the  villages  of  Stdi  Ghaziy  K6m  el-Hancuh,  Abu  el-Matdmir.  H6sh  Issa  (2200 
inhab.),  and  Nediba^  and  rejoins  the  main  line  at  Damannur  (see  below). 

Several  Arab  villages  are  seen  from  the  lofty  railway-embankment. 

38^2  ^'  Damanhtlr  (Railway  Hotel),  the  second  station  at  which 
the  express  stops  (reached  in  1  hr.),  and  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Behtreh ,  with  22, 100  inhab. ,  was  the  ancient  Egyptian 
Time-en-Hor  (city  of  Horus),  and  the  Roman  Hermopolis  Parva. 
The  town  lies  on  an  eminence  and  contains  some  tolerably  sub- 
stantial buildings.  Among  them  are  several  manufactories  for  the 
separation  of  the  cotton  from  the  seeds,  and  above  them  tower 
several  minarets.    The  Arabian  cemetery  lies  close  to  the  railway. 

From  DamanhCr  to  Mehallet  BtH,  46  M.,  railway  in  4  hrs.  (fares  36, 
18  pias.).  —  Beyond  SanhUr  and  BahmdnSyeh  the  train  crosses  the  Bosetta 
arm  of  the  Kile.  —  13  M.  Sesilkk,  a  town  with  over  7000  inhab.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bosetta  arm.  —  Farther  on  we  cross  several  canals.  At 
Kalin  (Kelline)  diverges  the  branch-line  for  Shirbin  (p.  159).  —  Several  small 
stations.  —  46  M.  Mehallet  RUh  lies  on  the  railway  from  TanU  to  Uansura 
(p.  159).  —  Damanhur  is  also  the  starting-point  of  several  Light  Bailwats  : 
1.  To  Teh  el-BdrHd  (see  below)  via  Ettehad  (branch'  to  K6m  Feren)  and 
DcUngat  (branch  to  Tdd).  —  2.  To  Teh  ehBdrHd  via  Shuhrakhit  (2746  inhab.), 
on  the  Bosetta  arm  of  the  Nile  (branch  to  Miniet  Saldm«h)  and  Shandid  (see 
below).  —  3.  To  ZarMn  and  'At/  (p.  22).  —  4.  To  Kafr  ed-Ddw&r  (see  above). 

48  M.  8a ft  el-Melak.  About  3  M.  to  the  S.E.,  near  the  modem 
Ne^Areh  (Nebeirah),  on  the  ancient  Oanoplc  arm  of  the  Nile,  He  the 
ruins  of  Naucratis,  a  Greek  commercial  city,  founded  by  Aahmes. 
The  ruins,  discovered  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  and  excavated  In 
1885,  do  not  repay  a  visit. 

53V2  M.  Teh  el-BdrHdj  a  village  with  a  large  mound  of  ruins, 
Is  the  junction  for  a  branch-line  skirting  the  W.  coast  of  the  Nile 

delta.  None  of  the  express-trains  stop  here. 

This  branch-line  is  an  alternative  route  to  Cairo,  but  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  tourists.  There  are  only  two  trains  daily  (in  S^/t  hrs.).  The 
stations  are  insignificant.  The  last  one  is  Ernb&heh  (p.  76),  beyond  which 
the  line  crosses  the  Kile  by  an  iron  bridge  and  enters  Cairo  (p.  24). 

Light  Bailwats  run  to  Daman^^r  via  Delingat  or  Shuhrakhit  (see 
aboye)  and  to  Kafr  'AwAntih  vift  Shandtd  (see  above). 
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The  cultivated  land  becomes  richer,  and  we  pass  villages  and 
groups  of  trees,  including  tamarisks.  Beyond  Tewfl^tje^  the  train 
crosses  the  broad  Rosetta  arm  of  the  Nile  (fine  view  to  the  left) 
and  enters  the  station  of  — 

64  M.  Kafr  ei-Zaiy&t  (third  station  at  which  the  morning-ex- 
press stops;  the  afternoon-express  does  not  stop  here).  The  town, 
which  carries  on  a  busy  trade  in  grain,  cotton,  and  other  products, 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

FrohKavb  ez-ZaitIt  to 'Atf,  mftil-steamer  on  Tues.,  Thnrs.,  A  Sat., 
in  6V3  hrs.,  by  the  Rosetta  anu  of  the  NUe.  —  Near  Sd  el-Hagar  (comp. 
also  p.  2^)^  the  fourth  station,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  J^cus,  the  resi- 
dence of  Psammetikh  and  the  kings  of  the  26th  Dyn.  (p.  Ixxxv)  and  the 
centre  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Neith.  The  ruins  do  not  repay  a 
visit.  —  The  twelfth  station  is  Des&k  (p.  21).  —  At  ^Atf  the  JfahmCdiyeh 
Canal  (p.  11)  diverges  from  the  Nile,  affording  a  means  of  access  to  Alexan- 
dria for  trading  craft  and  small  steamers.  The  machinery  for  impelling 
the  water  in  the  direction  of  Alexandria  is  worth  inspecting.  'Atf  is  a 
station  on  the  light  railway  to  Damanhur  (p.  21),  and  the  traveller  will 
also  easily  find  an  opportunity  of  descending  the  Nile  to  Bosetta. 

A  Light  Bailwat,  to  the  N.  of  the  main  line,  runs  from  Kafr  ez-Zaiyat/ 
to  Tanta  vi&  Dalgam^n,  EH&r^  Bermd  (8000  inhab. ;   p.  23),  and  Mehallet 
MarhUm. 

75  M.  Tan^  (2  hrs.  from  Alexandria,  172^^*  &om  Cairo). 

Hotels.  HdTBL  DBS  Ptbamides;  HdTSL  DB  6bBcb{  Pens.  Fban^aise, 
ca.  40  pias.    The  hotels  send  dragomans  to  meet  the  trains. 

Gonsulab  Agents.  British,  J/«*.  Jo*.  Inglit;  Qerman,  R.  S.  Dahan; 
French,  A.  Naaman. 

Tanta  ^  the  thriving  capital  of  the  province  of  Gharbtyeh, 
which  lies  between  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  arms  of  the  Nile, 
with  a  population  estimated  at  57,000,  possesses  large  public  build- 
ings, bazaars,  and  an  extensive  palace  of  the  Khedive. 

The  Mosque  of  the  Seiyid  el-Bedawi  is  a  modern  building  of  no 
special  interest.    The  court  contains  the  basin  for  ablutions. 

Seiyid  Ahmed  el-Bedawi,  probably  the  most  popular  saint  in  Egypt, 
was  born  in  the  12th  cent,  at  Fez,  and  settled  at  Tanta  after  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca. 

Travellers  may  generally  visit  the  mosque  without  an  attendant,  but 
must  not  omit  to  deposit  their  shoes  at  the  door.  During  the  fair,  however, 
which  attracts  among  other  visitors  a  number  of  fanatical  Mohammedans 
from  countries  rarely  visited  by  Europeans,  it  is  advisable  to  procure  the 
escort  of  the  shSkh  of  the  mosque ,  to  whom  an  introduction  may  be 
obtained  through  the  consular  agent  (fee  1-2  fr.). 

The  catafalque  of  the  saint  Is  covered  with  red  velvet  adorned 
with  embroidery,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  handsome  bronze  railing.  The 
dome  is  still  unfinished.  One  large  and  two  small  schools  are  con- 
nected with  the  mosque.  Thesebil,  or  tank,  with  the  small  medreseh 
(school)  above  it,  in  the  space  adjoining  the  mosque,  is  older. 

The  most  important  of  the  three  annual  Faibs  of  Tanta  is  that 
of  the  ^m6lid*  (nativity)  of  the  saint  in  August,  when  upwards  of 
half-a-million  persons  congregate  here  from  all  the  Eastern  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Mohammedan  part  of 
Afri'^a.   The  streets  are  lined  with  booths  and  stalls,  and  singers, 
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dancers,  jugglers,  and  showmen  of  every  kind  crowd  the  town.  A 
number  of  European  merchants  are  also  to  be  met  with. 

From  Tanta  to  Mehallet  R^h^  MansHra^  and  Damietta^  see  pp.  159,  160. 

A  branch-line  runs  from  Tanta  to  the  S.  via  Shibin  el-K6tn,  a  small 
town  on  this  side  of  the  Bosetta  branch  of  the  Kile,  to  (26  M.)  Men^/^  the 
central  point  of  the  MenHftyeh^  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  Delta, 
and  to  (38>/2M.)  AshtnUn. 

Tanta  is  also  the  starting-point  of  several  Light  Railways:  —  1.  Via 
Bermd  (p.  22)  and  BtuyiJin  (90(X)  inhab.^  3  M.  to  the  S.B.  of  Sd  elHagar 
and  the  ruins  of  Sai's^  comp.  p.  22)  to  8htn  (Chine)^  and  thence  vik  Sakha 
and  Nemrel  el'Basal  to  Mehallet  el-Kobra  (Mehallet  el-Kebir;  p.  159).  — 
2.  Via  Damat  to  KotUr^  whence  it  is  to  be  prolonged  to  Mehallet  el-Kobra 
(p.  159).  —  3.  To  Kafr  ez-Zaiydt  (see  p.  22). 

Beyond  Tan^a  the  train  traverses  a  fertile  tract,  and  beyond 
(87  M.)  Birket  es-Sab'a  (branch-line  to  Zifteh,  see  p.  159)  crosses 
a  small  arm  of  the  Nile.  A  number  of  cotton-cleaning  mills  afford 
an  indication  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Beyond  Kuesna,  near 
Benha,  on  the  Damletta  arm  of  the  Nile,  is  a  iarge  viceregal  palace, 
where  'Abbas  I.  died  In  1854  (probably  by  violence).  —  The  train 
crosses  the  Damletta  branch  of  the  Nile. 

101  M.  Benha  (railway  to  Zakazi^  and  the  Suez  Canal,  see 
p.  161),  or  BenhdWAsal^  i.e.  *Benha  of  the  honey',  is  famous  for  its 
blood-oranges  and  mandarins,  which  are  much  esteemed  at  Cairo. 
Excellent  grapes  are  also  produced  here. 

To  the  K.E.  of  Benha,  not  far  from  the  town^  and  intersected  by  the 
railway,  are  the  insignificant  ruins  of  the  ancient  Athribis,  now  named 
Kdmel-AtrSb  vadAtrtb  or  EtrSb.  Athribis  was  founded  under  the  Pharaohs, 
and  appears  to  haye  enjoyed  its  maximum  importance  in  the  Grseco-Roman 
period  of  Egyptian  history.  —  A  short  branch-line  (trains  daily)  leads  to 
(7  M.)  Mit  Berah,  and  a  light  railway  runs  to  MaruHra  and  the  Barrage 
du  Nil  (see  p.  168). 

Near  (109  M.)  TiUc/i  the  mountains  enclosing  the  Nile  higher 
up  become  visible  in  the  distance.  The  outlines  of  the  pyramids 
then  begin  to  loom  in  the  distance  on  the  right.  —  Stat.  Kaha 

I2OV2  M.  Kalytlb  (Calioub)  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to 
Znkdzik  (p.  161)  and  of  another  to  the  (5V2  M.)  Barrage  du  Nil 
(p.'Ul). 

The  Libyan  chain  becomes  more  distinctly  visible,  and  we 
also  observe  the  Mokattam  range  with  the  citadel,  and  the  mosque 
of  Mohammed  'Ali  with  its  slender  minarets.  The  scenery  now 
becomes  more  pleasing.  Gardens  and  villas  come  in  sight.  To  the 
left  lie  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis  (the  obelisk  of  which  is 
not  seen  from  the  railway),  Matariyeh  with  its  sycamores,  Kubbeh, 
the  usual  residence  of  the  Khedive,  and  the  large  barracks  of  'Ab- 
basiyeh,  while  on  the  right  we  perceive  the  beautiful  avenue  lead- 
ing to  Shubra  (p.  76).  About  3/^  hr.  after  leaving  Benha  the  train 
eaters  the  principal  station  of  (129  M.)  Cairo  (p.  24). 
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Plan  of  Cairo.  The  European  names  of  the  streets  used  formerly 
to  be  written  up  in  French  only,  so  far  as  they  were  written  up  at  all; 
but  since  the  British  occupation  the  Arabic  names  have  been  used, 
transliterated  on  a  careless  and  inexact  system  (p.  clxix).  Our  plan  follows 
this  transliteration  in  general,  correcting,  however,  the  more  obvious 
defects  {e.g.  the  English  W  is  represented,  as  in  the  text,  by  '<*).  Some 
of  the  French  names  have  been  retained. 

a.  Bailway  Btationa.   Hotels  and  Fensions.    Restaurants  and  Oaf^s. 

Bailway  Stations.  1.  Pbincipal  Station  (PI.  B,  1),  to  the  N.W.  of 
the  town,  beyond  the  Isma'iliyeh  Canal,  here  crossed  by  the  Kantaret 
el-LSm<in,  for  AUxandria<f  I»ma%iya^  Suez^  the  whole  of  the  D^a, '  and 
for  Upper  Egypt.  —  2.  Matabitbh  Station  (PI.  B,  1),  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
Isma'iliyeh  Canal,  for  ^AhhA^tyeh^  Kuhbeh^  ez-ZeitUn^  Matartyeh  (Heliopolis)^ 
and  el-3ferg.  —  3.  Hklwan  Station  (P\.  B,  5),  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town. 

The  hotel  -  commissionnaires,  with  their  omnibuses,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  tourist-agents  await  the  arrival  of  the  fast  trains  and  take  charge 
of  luggage.  Small  baggage  may  also  be  entrusted  to  the  Arab  porters, 
with  numbered  metal  tickets  on  their  arms,  who  will  conduct  the  traveller 
to  the  hotel-omnibus  or  procure  a  cab  for  him  (tariff,  see  p.  27).  Heavy  lug- 
gage is  sent  on  to  the  hotel  in  special  vehicles. 

Hotels.  The  leading  hotels  at  Cairo  are  excellent,  and  even  those  of 
the  second  class  are  well  fitted  up,  nearly  all  having  electric  light,  baths, 
etc. ;  children  and  servants  pay  half-price  *,  comp.  p.  xviii.  As  all  the  hotels 
frequently  are  full,  especially  in  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March,  it  is  a  wise  pre- 
caution to  telegraph  for  rooms  from  Alexandria  or  Port  Sa'id. 

In  the  Town:  ^Shepheard''s  Hotel  (PI.  B,3;  owned  by  the  Compagaie 
Internationale  des  Grands  Hdtels),  ShS.ri'a  Kamel,  Ezbekiyeh,  with  a  large 
terrace  overlooking  a  busy  street,  with  4(X)  beds,  separate  suites  for  families, 
restaurant,  lift,  Anglo-American  bar,  post  &  telegraph  office,  steam-laundry, 
etc.,  pens,  from  60  pias.,  electric  light  2  pias.,  patronised  by  English  and 
American  travellers.  —  *Savoy  Hotel  (PI.  B,  i\  owned  by  the  George 
Nunkovich  Co.  Ltd.),  at  the  Bond-Point  Kasr  en-Kil,  a  fashionable  and 
luxurious  house,  with  180  rooms  and  a  good  restaurant,  frequented  by 
British  officers  and  officials,  pens,  from  80  pias.  —  *HdTEL  Continental 
(PI.  C,  3;  owned  by  same  company  as  the  Savoy),  in  the  Place  de  TOp^ra, 
opposite  the  Ezbekiyeh  Garden,  with  terrace,  800  rooms  Gately  refitted), 
and  restaurant,  pens.  80  pias.  —  *H6tel  du  Nil  (PI.  D,  3),  near  the  Muski, 
with  a  pleasant  garden,  terrace,  and  belvedere,  good  cuisine,  mainly  fre- 
quented by  Germans,  pens,  from  50,  in  Oct.  and  May  from  45,  electric  light 
1  pias.  —  *H6tel  d'Angleteree  (PI.  B,  3;  same  owner  as  the  Savoy), 
Shari'a  el-Maghr&bi,  in  the  new  quarter  of  Isma^liyeh,  with  100  rooms, 
terrace,  garden.  Anglo-American  bar,  etc.;  pens,  in  Jan. -March  70-80, 
other  seasons  60-70  pias.  —  Eden  Palace  Hotel  (PI.  C,  8),  to  the  N.  of 
the  Ezbekiyeh,  with  145  rooms,  lift  and  steam-heat,  frequented  by  English 
and  Americans,  pens,  from  ca.  50  pias.  —  •Private  H6tel  Villa  Victoria 
(PI.  B,  3),  Sh&ri'a  el-Manllkh  13,  a  quiet  house  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  Place  de  TOp^ra,  with  46  rooms  and  garden,  ^ens.  Dec-March  60, 
Apr. -Nov.  50  pias.  —  Hotel  Bristol  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  M^dan  el-Khaznedar, 
to  the  N.  of  the  Ezbekiyeh,  with  120  beds,  pens,  from  50  pias.  —  Hotel 
M6TR0P0LB,  to  the  S.  of  the  Ezbekiyeh,  with  40  rooms,  well  spoken  of,  pens. 
50  pias.  —  HdTBL  de  Londres,  opposite  Shepheard's  and  used  for  its  over- 
flow, pens.  50  pias.  —  Hotel  Botal  (PI.  C,  2),  Shari'a  Wagh  cl-Birket, 
beside  the  Ezbekiyeh  Garden,  patronized  by  French  travellers,  pens.  60  pias. 
—  Hotel  de  Bavi^be  (Fr.  SchOUer),  MSdan  Kantaret  ed-Dikkeh  (PI.  B,  2), 
near  Shepheard^s,  well  spoken  of,  pens.  40-50  pias. 

Outside  the  Town:  *Ghezibbh  Palace  Hotel  (same  proprietors  as 
Shepheard's),  in  the  former  viceregal  pa]ace  (p.  76)  on  a  Kile-island,  to 
the  W.  of  the  town,  a  huge  and  sumptuously  fitted  up  house,  witb  accom- 
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modation  for  350-100  g^ueste,  electric  light,  lifts,  ball-room  and  theatre,  large 
gardens,  telegraph-offlce,  lawn-tennis  courts,  and  casino  (daily  concei-ts) 
oi>en  from  Dee.  to  April,  pens,  from  60  pias.  (fonr-horse  drags  every  Va  hr. 
from  the  Ezbekiyeh,  ranning  to  Bdlak  in  connection  wi&  the  motor- 
ferry-boat,  when  the  Nile  bridge  is  closed).  —  •Hotel  Abbas,  to  the  N.B. 
of  the  town,  in  the  'Abbasiyeh  (p.  T7;  tramway  station),  a  German  house  with 
view-terrace,  restaurant,  cafe,  and  bar,  pens,  from  40  pias.  —  *Hbna  House 
Hotel,  near  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  (reached  by  tramway,  carriage,  or 
donkey  {  see  p.  112),  an  extensive  establishment,  with  180  rooms,  swimming 
and  other  baths,  stables,  riding-track,  carriages,  sand-carts,  dog-carts,  and 
cycles  for  hire,  lawn-tennis  courts,  library  of  6(X)  English  books,  etc.,  open 
from  TSoy.  1st  to  May  15th  and  recommended  to  invalids  (p.  xxvii ;  English 
physician  in  residence)  i  P^ns-  60-90  pias.  The  restaurant  (luncheon  30-25 
pias.,  D.  at  7.90  p.m.  90-35  pias.)  and  baths  are  also  open  to  non-resi- 
dents. Adjoining  the  hotel  is  an  English  Church  (resident  chaplain.  Rev. 
Mr.  Biddulph). 

Pensions.  EnglUh  PemUn^  Shari'a  el-Genaineh  8,  well  spoken  of;  Wetley 
Ifouiey  Shari'a  el-Maghrabi •,  Rosimore  Home  (Misses  Frisell)  adjoining  the 
Hdt.  d'Angleterre,  pens.  S-iOs.  -,  Pern.  8%ma,  Sh&ri'a  el-Maghr4bi  16  (PI.  B,  3)  \ 
Mate.  Fink,  Shari'a  Masr  el-'Attika  48,  pens.  9  fr. ;  Mme.  Mnig,  between 
the  Place  de  TOp^ra  and  the  Sh&ri'a  'Abdin,  pens.  8  fr.  -,  Pene.  Suisse,  ad- 
joining the  Eden  Palace  Hotel,  for  commercial  travellers,  pens.  8-10  fr. ; 
Pens.  Nationale,  Sh&ri'a  Easr  en-Nil,  small. 

Private  Apartments 'are  seldom  to  be  obtained  for  a  shorter  period 
than  six  months,  so  that  an  arrangement  at  a  pension  or  at  one  of  the 
less  expensive  hotels  will  &ec[uently  be  found  almost  as  cheap.  Informa- 
tion as  to  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  chief  shops  or  from  agents  whose 
addresses  may  be  best  learned  at  the  consulates.  A  sunny  aspect  should 
be  chosen,  and  a  detailed  written  contract  invariably  drawn  up.  A 
bargain  as  to  food  may  be  made  with  some  neighbouring  restaurant; 
for  only  those  conversant  with  the  language  should  attempt  to  keep  house 
for  themselves  with  native  servants. 

Bestanrants.  Santi,  in  the  garden  of  the  Ezbekiyeh,  d^.  3,  D.  SVs  fr., 
full  board  for  a  month  130-180,  partial  board  76-80  fr. ;  ilTew  Bear,  Mahroussa 

'American  Buffet 
bottled 
cuisine. 

Beer  (Munich  and  Austrian  beer).  August  Q or ff,  Sh&ri'a  Wagh  el-Birket 
(also  hotel);  Bavaria  (Schailer),  see  p.  24;  Boehr,  Shari'a  Bab  el-Bahri,  near 
the  N.  entrance  to  the  Ezbekiyeh  Garden. 

Oafte  in  the  European  style  abound  in  and  near  the  Ezbekiyeh.  Beer 
and  other  beverages  are  obtained  at  these  establishments.  None  of  them 
are.  suitable  for  ladies,  and  many  of  them  have  gaming-tables  in  separate 
rooms.  —  Caf6s  CkiNCERXS  (for  gentlemen  only):  Ct^fi  Egyptien,  opposite 
Shepheard*s  Hotel,  with  female  orchestra;  Trocadiro,  Shari'a  Kamel,  op- 
posite Cook's  office  (p.  26) ;  Eldorado,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  Shari'a  Wagh 
el-Birket,  under  the  colonnades.  —  The  multitudinous  Ajiabian  Gaf^b 
(p.  xxiii)  are  small  and  dirty,  and  hardly  worth  visiting.  Coffee  in  the 
Arabian  style  is  easily  obtained  elsewhere.  —  Bodeqas.  In  the  H6tel  Royal 
(p.  21);  New  Bodega,  next  door  to  the  Cafe  Egyptien  (see  above),  with  good 
caisine.  Opera  Bar,  Place  de  TOp^ra;  Ze  Petit  Maxim  (American  bar), 
Shari'a  el-Man&kh.  —  Confbctionebs.  Gyu,  Place  de  TOpcra ;  Sault (Mathieu), 
Shari'a  el-ManHkh.  —  Bakeks.    Kienzle  A  Simonds,  in  the  Tewfikiyeh. 

b.   Otfnsols.    Police.    Banks.   Post  ft  Telegraph  Offices.    Tourist  Agent's. 

Consulates  (comp.  p.  xx).  British,  Earl  Cromer  of  Cromer^  consul- 
general  and  plenipotentiary,  Kasr  ed-Dubbara,  near  the  great  Nile  bridge 
(PI.  A,  5);  Mr.  Raphael  Borg',  consul,  Sh&ri'a  el-Maghrabi  14.  —  United 
States,  Mr.  Long,  consul -general,  Shari'a  el-Maghr&bi  4;  Mr.  Hunter^ 
vice-consul,  Shiri'a  G&mi'^a  esh-Sherkes.  —  Austrian,  Dr.  von  VeKcs,  pleni. 
potentiary,  Sh&ri'a  Suldman  Pasha  41  (PI.  B,  3,  4) ;  Hei'r  Pogaeav,  consul 
TewnV^yeb,  behind  Sbepheard's  Hotel  (PI.  B,  3).  —  Belgian,  M.  Maskens, 
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consol-general  Shari'a  el-Keniseh  el-Gedideh  6  (PI.  B,  4) ;  if.  Etd^  Shari'a 
es-Saha  (PI.  B,  G,  4).  —  Danish,  Count  Zogheb^  consal-general,  Sh&ri'a  Kasr 
en-Nil  (PI.  A,B,  4);  Br.  Dieneseh^  consul,  Rond-Point  Saarfes  2.  —  Dutch, 
Hr.  Van  der  Does  de  Willebois,  consal-general,  Kasr  ed-Dubbara  (PI.  A,  5); 
Hr.  Bretschneider^  consul,  Eue  de  TEgliae  Ca'thblique  du  Monski  21.  — 
French,  M.  Q.  Cogordan,  consul-general,  Shari'a  el-Hadabegh  6  (PI.  B,  4)  *, 
M.  E.  Bertrand,  consul,  Shari'a  'Imad  ed-Din  18  (PJ.  B,  3,  4).  —  German, 
Hi:  von  J/«/fer,  consul-general  and  plenipotentiary,  Shari'a  el-Hawiyati  18 
(PI.  B,  4,  5);  JSferr  Anton^  consul,  Shari'a  el-Maghrabi  17.  —  Italian,  Sig. 
Tugini^  consul-general,  Shari'a  el-Manakh  3^  consul,  Cavaliere  Togcani^ 
Shari<'a  el-Madabegh  12  (PI.  B,  8,  4).  —  Russian,  M.  Koyander^  consul- 
general,  Sbari'^a  'Imad  ed-Din  lb  (PI.  B,  4)  \  M.  Sehebunin,  vice-consul,  Shari^a 
el-Magbrabi  2  (PI.  B,  3).  —  Spanish,  Don  Larios^  consul-general,  Shepheard's 
Hotels  consul,  W.  Pelizaeui y  Sharl'a  el-Man&kb  13.  —  Swedish  A  Koe- 
WEOIAN,  Herr  Ostberg^  consul-general,  Ghezireb  Palace  Hotel. 

Tbe  Police  {Zabttyeh^  PI.  D,  4;  p.  49),  an  admirably  organized  force,  con- 
sists of  about  300  officials,  including  a  number  of  Europeans  (cbiefly 
Italians),  who  are  very  efficient  and  obliging  to  strangers.  Complaints 
against  the  police  should  be  lodged  witli  the  complainanfs  consul. 

Bankers  (camp.  p.  xiv).  Cridit  Lyonnais  (PI.  G,  3),  Shari'a  el-Bosta 
(office-hours  9-12  A  3-5);  Bank  of  Egypt,  Shari'a  Ka^r  en-Nil  17;  Banqiu 
Impiriale  Ottomane  (PI.  B,  3),  Shftri^a  el-Manftkh  19';  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank^ 
Shari^a  Kasr  en-Nil  29 ;  TTtos.  Cook  A  Son,  H.  Qaze  Je  Sons  (see  below) ; 
L.  MUUer\  agent  of  several  European  banks,  Rue  Eglise  St.  Pierre,  in  the 
Rosetti  Garden  (PI.  G,  3),  a  somewhat  Intricate  quarter  to  the  E.  of  the 
Ezbekiyeh;  National  Bank ,  Shari'a  Kasr  en-Nil;  Credit  Fonder  EgypUen, 
Shari'a  Imad  ed-Din.  —  Money  GBANoicBB  (comp.  p.  xv).  The  necessary 
small  change  can  always  be  obtained  from  the  money-changers  in  the  streets 
or  the  hotel-portier,  or  in  making  purchases  in  the  shops  or  at  the  post- 
office.    The  coins  received  should  always  be  carefully  scrutinized. 

Post  Office  (PI.  G,  3;  p.  40),  at  the  comer  of  the  Shari'a  Tahir  and 
the  Shari'a  el-Baidak,  open  from  7.30  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.  The  office  in  the 
gallery  of  the  inner  court,  for  more  important  business,  is  open  from  9  a.m. 
till  6.30  p.m.  (with  a  short  interruption  about  12.30  p.m.),  and  again  from 
8.45  to  9.30  p.m.  to  suit  the  night-express  to  Isma'iliya.  Lists  of  the  mails 
by  steamer  to  Europe,  etc.,  are  exhibited  daily  in  the  vestibule.  The  ar- 
rival of  Registered  Liters,  etc.,  is  intimated  to  the  addressee  by  a  notice, 
which  must  be  produced,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  hotel  or  the  endorse- 
ment of  a  well-known  resident,  when  the  letters  are  applied  for.  There 
are  branch-post-offices  at  Shepheard^s,  the  Continental,  and  the  Ghezireh 
Palace  Hotels.  The  letter-boxes  at  all  the  hotels  are  cleared  at  the  hours 
marked  upon  them. 

Telegraph  Offices.  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.  (PI.  B,  3;  British),  comer  of 
the  Shari'a  'Im^d  ed-Din  and  the  Shari'a  el-Manakh,  to  the  W.  of  the  Place 
de  rOpdra.  —  Egyptian  Telegraph  (PI.  B,  3),  Shari'a  Bfilak.  —  Branch-offices 
at  Shepheard's  Hotel,  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  and  the  Ghezireb  Palace  Hotel. 

Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cook  A  Son  (PI.  B,  3),  Shari'a  Eslmel  6,  to  the 
N.  of  Shepheard's  Hotel.  —  If.  Oaze  <£*  Sons^  in  the  Halim  Building,  ad- 
joining Shepheard's  Hotel.  —  Carl  Stangen,  in  the  Hotel  Continental.  — 
Tewfkieh  Nile  Navigation  Co.,  Shari'a  K&mel  8.  —  Anglo-American  Nile  Co., 
in  the  Hotel  Continental.  —  North  German  Lloyd,  represented  by  Otto  Ster- 
zing,  Shari'a  Tahir  3,  near  the  Place  de  TOp^ra.  —  AtutiHan  Lloyd,  Rond- 
Point  Suar&s  *l  (C.  Dieneseh).  —  Navigasione  Generate  Italiana,  in  a  side- 
street  oflf  the  Place  de  TOp^ra,  adjoining  the  New  Bar  (Elpidio  Figari).  — 
Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (P.  A  0.  Line),  represented  by 
Cook  (see  above).  —  Uessageries  Maritimes,  at  Shepheard^s  Hotel.  —  Farther 
information,  especially  as  to  the  departure  of  steamers,  in  the  notice-frames 
at  Cook's  Office,  the  Hotel  du  NU,  etc. 

0.  Tramways.    Oabs.    Donkeys.    Dragomans. 

Electric  Tramways  (uniform  fare,  1st  class  10  mill.,  2nd  class  5  mill.) . 
The  principal  point  of  intersection  is  tbe  Place  'Atabet  O-Khadra  (PI.  C,  3) , 
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to  the  S.E.  of  the  Esbektyeh  (PI.  G,  3),  whence  the  following  lines  nin 
every  4-6  minutes.  —  1.  To  the  S.E.  visl  the  Sh&ri'a  Mohammed  'AH  (with 
a  station  at  Bm  a-KhdUt)  to  the  Place  RumSleh  (Citadel).  '—  2.  To  the  S.W. 
via  the  Sh&ri'a  'Abdal  Azis,  Sh&ri'a  el-Khabri  (branch   to  the  left  to  the 


to  the  bridge  of  Abu  LiUh  (Abul-Eia)  and  to  Mldk  (motor-ferry  to  the  is- 
land of  Gezireh,  see  p.  25).  —  4.  To  the  N.,  by  the  E.  side  of  the  Ezbe- 
kiyeh  and  vi&  the  Shiri'a  Glot-Bey,  to  the  Rond^PoifU  de  FaggAla^  where 
the  line  forks,  the  left  branch  running  vi&  the  Limiin  Bridge  to  the  General 
Railway  Station^  the  right  branch  running  vi&  the  Sh&ri'a  el-Faggftla  and 
Shftri'a  e^-Z&hir  to  the'^&&<!Uly«A.  —  A  fifth  line,  starting  at  the  Fum  el-Kkalig 
(beyond  PI*.  B,  7),  runs  to  the  K.E.,  intersecting  the  Shari'a  Mohammed  'AH 
at  the  Place  B&b  el-Khalk  (PI.  D,  4)  and  following  the  Muski,  to  Fag&lla 
(PI.  I>,  1).  —  To  the  Pyramids  of  Otzeh,  see  p.  112. 

Oaba  (comp.  p.  xvii),  generally  good  victorias,  with  two  horses,  are 
always  abundant  in  the  quarters  near  the  Ezbekiyeh.  Closed  cabs  (landaus) 
are  usually  to  be  obtained  only  on  special  order  and  at  higher  fares.  The 
hirer  should  make  a  special  bargain  in  every  case,  especially  for  drives 
of  any  length  or  to  points  not  adequately  provided  for  in  the  tariff.  Fares 
should  never  be  paid  in  advance. 

Cab  Tariff  for  1-8  pers.  (each  pers.  extra  1  pias.  and  each  piece  of 
luggage  beside  the  driver,  1  pias.). 

1.  PBB  DsiVB,  within  a  radius  of  2  kilometres  (II/4  M.)  from  the  Govern- 
ment Buildings  (PI.  D,  4;  p.  49)-,  1  kil.  3  pias.,  2  kil.  4  pias.  If  the 
cab  is  dismissed  beyond  the  radius  1  pias.  more  is  charged  for  each  kilo- 
metre or  fraction  of  a  kilometre.  A  stoppage  of  5  min.  is  allowed  free, 
but  longer  halts  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  1  pias.  per  1/4  hr. 

2.  Bt  Time  (Arab.  BU-td'a)  within  the  town :  a.  On  ordinary  days,  per  hr. 
or  less  6  pias.,  at  night  (midnight  to  6  a.m.)  8  pias. ;  each  additional 
V4  hr.  1  pias. 

b.  On  Frid.  and  Sun. :  from  4  to  8  p.m.,  10  pias.  per  hr. 
e.  Per  day  (8-8)  60  pias. 

3.  Longer  Drives. 
Oheetreh  Palctee  Hotel ...      5  pias. 
Bhubra  (Kasr  en-Kuzha)   .      7 

Citadel  .  \  '. 7      - 

'Abbdstyeh  (barrack)    ...      7      - 
Fum  el-Khaliff  (island  of 

Udda) 6  - 

Old  Cairo 8  - 

Cfteeh  Museum 10 

Tombt  of  the  Khalift  ...  10  - 

Matariyeh  (Heliopolis)   .   .  20  - 

Pyramids  of  Qiteh    ....  50 

Baishtsh^  5-10  per  cent  of  the  fare.  —  Complaints^  with  the  number 
of  the  cab  and  the  time,  should  be  lodged  at  the  police-office  (p.  26)*,  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  mere  mention  of  the  dreaded  police  ('karakdr)  is 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  drivers  to  reason. 

The  Carriages  supplied  by  the  larger  hotels  are  better  and  cleaner 
but  also  dearer  than  the  ordinary  cabs. 

Donkeys  (comp.  p.  xviii),  per  short  ride  in  the  city  1-2,  per  hr.  S-4  pias., 
balf-a-day,  8-12,  for  a  day's  excursion  15-26  pias.  As  at  Alexandria, 
donkeys  are  becoming  less  and  less  fashionable  in  Cairo;  but  they  are 
still  indispensable  for  those  who  wish  to  study  Oriental  life  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  Arabian  quarters,  with  their  bazaars  and  mosques.  For 
visits  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Khaltfs  and  the  Mamelukes,  to  the  view-points 
on  the  Windmill  Hills  and  the  Mokattam  Hills,  and  similar  excursions, 
donkeys  oflFer  this  advantage  over  cabs,  that  they  can  go  everywhere,  while 
the  bridle-paths    are  much   less  dusty  than    the  carriage-roads.     These 
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animals  are  to  be  found  in  great  nambers  at  all  tbe  most  frequented  points ; 
at  night  in  front  of  the  caf^;  and  the  stranger  who  wishes  to  hire  a 
donkey  is  sometimes  well-nigh  overwhelmed  by  the  charge  of  light  cavalry 
to  meet  his  wishes.  The  donkey-boys  of  Cairo  (preferable  to  older  drivers) 
often  possess  a  considerable  fund  of  humour,  and  their  good  spirits  react 
upon  their  donkeys.  The  traveller  should  sternly  repress  the  first  symp- 
tom of  the  usual  cruel  goading  of  the  animals  to  quicken  their  pace. 
Galloping  is  forbidden  within  the  town.  The  bakshish  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  quality  of  the  donkey  and  the  behaviour  of  the  donkey-boy. 

DragomauB  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Only  travellers  who  are  pressed  for  time 
require  a  cicerone.  The  best  (5-8  fr.  per  day)  are  to  be  had  at  the  hotels, 
where  also  a  list  of  the  guides  licensed  by  the  police  may  be  seen.  If, 
however,  the  traveller  knows  a  few  words  of  Arabic,  and  is  not  in  a 
hurry,  he  will  soon  find  his  way  through  every  part  of  the  city  and  the 
environs  with  the  aid  of  his  donkey-boy  alone. 

Oycles  may  be  hired  from  Moving  &  Co.y  ShftrFa  Kasr  en-Nil  (Bond- 
Point  Suar«.'s). 

d.  Physioians.    Chemists.    Hosj^itaU.    Baths.    Hairdressers. 

Physicians.  English:  Dr.  Keatinge;  Dr.  MiUon;  Dr.  Murison;  Dr.  Sand- 
with;  Dr.  Mctdden.  German:  Dr.  von  Becker;  Dr.  Engel;  Dr.  Hess;  Dr.  Am- 
ster;  Dr.  Wildt.  Dr.  Cotnanos-Pcuha^  a  Greek,  who  has  studied  in  Ger- 
many^ Dr.  Ambron  (Italian);  Dr.  ^eytnon  (Hungarian) ;  Dr.  P/lster  (Swiss) \ 
Dr.  Eid  (Belgian).  —  Oculists  :  Dr.  K.  Scott  (English) i  Dr.  Fischer;  Dr.  Lan- 
sing; Dr.  von  Herff;  Dr.  Appel;  Dr.  von  SdiUtz.  —  Aurists:  Dr.  von  H^ben- 
tanz;  Dr.  Speyer.  —  Throat  and  Nose  Specialists:  Dr.  Beddoe;  Dr.  Meyer. 

—  Skin  Diseases:  Dr.  Adam  Seheuber.  —  Orthopaedists:  Dr.  Kahleyrs; 
Dr.  Conrath.  —  Dentists:  Mr.  Waller^  English;  Mr.  Faiber^  American; 
Dr.  Eisner,  Dr.  von  Hvenersdorff-,  Dr.  Fellner^  all  German.  — The  addresses 
may  be  obtained  at  the  hotels  and  at  Dlemer's  (see  below). 

Ohemists  (high  charges).  German  ds  English  Dispensary^  opposite  the 
Shari^a  el-Bawaki  11;  Pharmacie  Anglo -Amirieaine  (Dr.  J.  KUppers)^  Stephen- 
son ds  Co.,  both  in  the  Place  de  rOp^ra;  Myriaktki,  in  the  Halim  Build- 
ings, neac  Shepheard's  Hotel;  Nardi  Apotheke  (German),  in  the  Huski; 
Dttcrof  (French),  Shari^a  ez-Zapttyeh ;  Pharmacie  Centrales  Shari'a  Clot-Bey. 

Hospitals.  German  and  English  Victoria  Hospital  (PI.  A,  3),  Shari'a  DSr 
el-Benat,  well  fitted  up,  and  managed  by  German  Deaconesses,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Murison  and  Dr.  Wildt.  —  The  European  Hospital 
(physician,  Dr.  Adamidi),  in  the  'Abb&siyeh,  is  admirably  fitted  up,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  consuls.  The  patients  are  attended  by  sisters 
of  mercy.    The  charges  are  6-12  fr.  per  day,  poor  patients  at  lower  rates. 

—  The  Austrian  Hospital^  in  the  'Abbasiyeh,  is  managed  by  Dr.  von  Becker. 

—  The  large  Kasr  el-^Ain  (PI.  A,  7),  an  Arab   hospital  with  a  school   of 
medicine  (p.  4i),'  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Keatinge. 

Baths  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  European  Baths  at  the  hotels,  and  in  the  new 
bath-house  (also  hydropathic,  etc.)  in  the  Halim  Buildings,  near  Shepheard*s 
Hotel  (PI.  B,  3).  The  swimming  bath  at  tlie  Hena  House  Hotel  (p.  25)  is  also 
available  for  the  public.  The  Arab  Baths  are  scarcely  suitable  for  Europeans. 

Hairdressers  in  the  European  style  abound  in  the  frequented  quarters 
of  the  town;  e.g.  under  the  colonnades  opposite  Shepheard's  Hotel.  Their 
charges  are  usually  high.  —  Arabian  Barbers  (not  for  Europeans),  see  p.  37. 

e.  Shops. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Diemer  (lAbrairie  Internationale),  at  Shep* 
heard^s  Hotel  (also  photographs;  Arabic  literature);  G.  G.  Z<scharia  A  Co.^ 
Shari^a  Kimel;  The  Tourist  (Livadas),  opposite  Shepheard's;  Librairie  Cen- 
trale  (Barbier),  next  the  Hdtel  M^tropole.  —  British  it  Foreign  Bible  Society^ 
Sh&ri^a  Mohammed  'Ali.  —  Stationery,  visiting  cards,  etc.  Boehme  A  Anderer, 
in  the  Ezbekiyeh;  Diemer,  see  above;  HoM^  in  the  building  of  the  Credit 
Lyonnais  (p.  26).  —  Arcibian  Booksellers,  see  p.  43. 

Photographs.  Hey  man  A  Co.  (Dittrich),  beside  Shepheard's  Hotel  (depdt 
for  Sebah^s  photographs  of  Egyptian  scenery  and  monuments);   studio  in 
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the  Arab  Btdldings  opposite  Shepheard's  S.  garden  (Boulevard  Halim); 
Zaeharia  is  Co.  (p.  38;  agents  for  Bonflla'*  photographs);  Lekegian,  'Sh&ri'a 
Kamel,  near  Shepbeard^s  Hotel ;  Diemer  (see  p.  28).  —  E.  Brugsck-Beg^  the 
conservator  of  the  Gizeh  Museum  (p.  78),  has  caused  a  noAaber  of  the  ob- 
jects in  the  mnseum  to  be  photographed.  The  photographs  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  museum  and  at  Diemer^s  (see  p.  28). 

Photographie  Materials.  Zaeharia  A  Co,  (see  above);  Herman  A  Co, 
(p.  28);  Kodaks  at  both;  films  supplied  and  plates  developed. 

Boropean  Wares.  All  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  traveller  may  now 
be  supplied  at  Cairo.  Clothing,  shoes.,  etc.,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  travellers, 
are  sold  by  DanieM^  Btyan,  A  Co.^  Shari'a  el-Haghrabi.  A.  May  Br  A  Co.y 
3.  Steiny  in  the  Muski,  the  Cordonnerie  Franfai»€y  in  the  Ezbekiyeh,  Aormonn, 
in  the  Muski  and  the  Halim  Building,  and  ColUffdpoulos,  near  Shepheard's 
Hotel.  Ladies'  requirements  are  sold  by  Petot^  Cicile^  and  Francis.  House- 
hold requirements  may  be  obtained  from  Paschal  A  Co.,  in  the  Ezbekiyeh. 
Good  watchmakers  and  goldsmiths  are  Buys-BadolUt  and  Csntontey  both 
opposite  Shepheard's;  •8Ustmann,  Kramer ,  J.  LatUt^  in  the  Muski;  AlexakiSy 
Zivyy  in  the  Halim  Building.  Rifles  and  ammunition,  etc.,  may  be  obtained 
at  BaJocehCsy'in  the  Ezbekiyeh.  Opticians,  SOumann,  Kramer,  in  the  Muski. 
Flowers  at  Stamm't,  in  the  Hdtel  Continental,  and  Eggert"*,  in  Shepheard^s. 
These  shops  are  not  mentioned  to  the  exclusion  of  many  others  equally 
good,  bat  merely  to  give  the  traveller  an  idea  of  where  to  look  for  shops 
to  suit  him.  As  a  rule  the  shops  to  the  E.  of  the  Ezbekiyeh  and  in  the 
Muski  are  cheaper  than  those  farther  to  the  W.,  in  the  Sbari''a  Kamel ;  but 
the  goods  in  the  latter  (fixed  prices)  are  usually  more  modern  and  tasteful. 

Wine,  Preserved  Heats,  etc.  Waller  A  Meimarachi,  Sh&ri'a  Wagh  el- 
Birket;  CongdonS  Co,,  Sbari'a  Kasr  en-Kll;  Nicolcu  Zigadat,  near  Shepheard''s 
Hotel;  E.  J.  Fleurent,  in  the  tialim  Building;  Spathis,  in  the  Ezbekiyeh; 
Mlitfs  EngUth  Stores,  in  the  Muski. 

Tobacco  (comp.  p.  xv).  Syrian  tobacco  (Kor&ni  and  Qebeli)  is  sold 
at  a  shop  in  the  Gami'a  el-Ben&t  (PI.  D,  4),  near  the  Muski,  but  had  better 
be  purchased  in  small  quantities  only.  Turkish  tobacco  (Stambdli)  and 
cigarettes  are  sold  by  Nestor  QianacliSy  Halim  Buildings,  beside  Shepheard's 
Hotel ;  Dimitrino,  Mantzaris,  Cortesi,  in  the  Ezbekiyeh,  opposite  Shepb card's; 
Melachrino,  Sh&ri'a  el-Maghr&bi  83;  E.  Lagnado  A  Co.,  in  the  street  beside 
the  Club  Kh^divial ;  G.  Maiossian,  Shari'a  el-Ezbek.  —  Gioabs  at  Flick's 
(Havana  House),  in  the  Hdtel  Continental,  and  at  i/fantzaris's. 

Arabian  Bazaars,  see  pp.  88,  42.  The  most  important  for  purchases 
is  the  Sidn  el-KhaUl  (p.  42).  •  But  strangers  are  to  be  dissuaded  from 
making  purchases  in  these  bazaars.  Many  so-called  Oriental  articles  are 
manufactured  in  Europe  and  are  to  be  obtained  at  home  equally  genuine 
and  much  cheaper.  The  prices  demanded  by  the  dealers  for  'antiques* 
are  absurd,  though  unfortunately  many  travellers  are  foolish  enough  to 
pay  them,  in  spite  of  the  notorious  fact  that  most  of  the  articles  are  forg- 
eries (p.  234).  A  special  permit  from  tiie  museum  authorities  is  required 
by  law  for  the  export  of  antiquities,  but  may  perhaps  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  case  of  small  articles.    Comp.  p.  78. 

Arabian  Woodwork  is  sold  by  Parvis,  an  Italian,  on  the  left  side  of  a 
court  near  the  entrance  to  the  Muski  (p.  41).  Strangers  should  not  fail  to 
visit  his  interesting  workshop,  which  they  may  do  without  making  any 
purchase.  Also.  Hatovn,  in  the  Muski;  Fwrino,  at  Shepheard's  Hotel; 
MixBuk,  in  the  Muski,  cheaper. 

Oriental  Bmbroidery.  D.  Madjar,  near  Shepheard's  Hotel ;  K.  Ispenian, 
A.  Brimo,  Place  de  T Opera;  Joseph  Cohen,  KhUn  el-Ehalil;  Pohoomull  Brothers, 
opposite  Shepheard's. 

Carpets.  D.  Madjar,  near  Shepheard's  Hotel ;  and  in  the  Khan  el-Khalil^ 

Goods  Agents.  John  B.  Caff  or  i,  H.  Crotier,  E.  Johnson  A  Sons,  all  three 
in  the  Sh&ri'a  Kimel;  Congdon  A  Co.,  Shari'a  Kasr  en -Nil.  Those  who 
make  purchases  in  Egypt  to  any  considerable  'extent  are  recommended 
to  send  them  home  through  the  medium  of  a  goods-agent,  in  order  to 
avoid  custom-house  examinations,  porterage,  and  various  other  items  of 
expense   and  annoyance.    The  consigner  should  satisfy  himself  that  the 
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packing  is  properly  done,  as  subsequent  complaints  are  generally  ftitile. 
The  post-oMce  forwards  parcels  not  exceeding  5  kilogrammes  (11  lbs.)  in 
weight  for  9pias.,  with  export  duty  of  1  per  cent. 

f.  Theatres.    Olnbs.    Churches.    Schools. 

Theatres.  Khedivial  Opera  Houie  (PI.  0, 3 ;  p.  40) ;  in  the  winter  season 
a  French  or  Italian  opera  company  usually  performs  at  this  theatre,  the 
arrangement  and  prices  of  which  resemble  those  of  Italian  theatres.  Box 
office  open  8-12  and  2-5;  boxes  dear  (evening-dress  compulsory;  closed  boxes 
for  Moslem  ladies).  —  Summer  Theatre  (actors  generally  Italian),  in  the  Ezbe- 
kiyeh  Garden.  —  For  performances  at  the  Ard  TheatreM^  see  the  newspapers. 

Olttbs.  The  Oeographieal  Society  (PI.  A,  5^  p.  41),  founded  by  Dr. 
Sckweinfurth^  the  celebrated  African  traveller,  possesses  an  extensive  lib- 
rary, a  reading-room,  and  a  small  ethnographical  and  geographical  museum 
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Ohurches.  English  Church  (All  Saints';  PI.  B,  3),  Sh^ri^a  Biilak,  in  the 
Isma^iliyeh  quarter  (chief  services  at  10.30  a.m.  and  6  p.m.).  —  Jimerican 
Service  in  the  American  Mission  (PI.  B,  0,  3),  opposite  8hepheard''s  Hotel 
(service  at  6  p.m.).  —  German  Protestant  Church  (PI.  B,  3),  Shari'a  el-Magh- 
r&bi  19;  German  service  at  9.30  or  10  a.m.,  followed  by  a  French  service.  — 

—  Roman  Catholic  Church  (PI.  D,  3),  Sh&ri'a  el-Banadkia  2,  in  the  Muski, 
with  branch-churches  in  th<i  Isma'iliyeh  quarter  and  at  Bdlak,  Jesuit  Churchy 
in  FaggHla.  Church  of  the  Mission  of  Central  J/rica  (Eglise  du  Soudan)^ 
Shari'a  Der  el-Benat.  —  Orthodox  Oreek  Church  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  in  the  Ham 
zawi  (p.  46).  —  Coptic  CathoUc  Church  (PI.  D,  3)  and  Coptic  Orthodox  Church 
(PI.  C,  2);  service  on  Sun.  at  10  a.m.,  on  Christmas  Day  and  the  Sat.  of 
Holy  Week  at  10  p.m.  —  The  Jews  here  are  of  two  sects,  the  Talmudists 
and  the  Karaites,  the  former  being  by  far  the  more  numerous.  Most  of  the 
synagogues  are  situated  in  the  Jewish  quarter  (Derb  el-TehCldt;  P1.0,3). 

Schools.  St.  Mary's  English  ScJiools^  Shari'a  Easr  en-Nil  25.  —  The 
Oerman  ScJiool  (adjoining  the  Protestant  church*,  see  above)  is  largely 
patronised  by  all  nationiJities  and  sects.  —  The  School  of  the  American 
Mission  (PI.  (5,  B,  3)   has  its  sphere  of  operations  chiefly  among  the  Ck)pts. 

—  The  Anglican  Mission  School  is  in  the  Shiri'a  el-'AtSka  (PI.  A,  3-6).  — 
Besides  these,  there  are  an  J^cole  des  Soeurs  du  Sacri  Coeur^  an  Institution  des 
Dames  du  Bon  Pasteur^  an  ^coU  de  la  Ste.  Famille  (school  of  the  Jesuits), 
and  others.  —  Permission  to  visit  the  Egyptian  schools  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  the  Derb  el-  Gamamis  (p.  66). 

Arabic  Teachers.  ^Ali  Effendi  Bahgdt  (chief  interpreter),  at  the  Min- 
istry of  Education,  Palais  Derb  el-Gamamiz  (p.  56);  Mohammed  Nastdr, 
formerly  a  tutor  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

g.   Sights  and  Disposition  of  Time. 

Tickets  (2  pias.  each)  for  a  visit  to  the  Arabian  mosques  and  other 
monuments,  the  restoration  gf  which  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  a  Comiti 
de  Conservation  des  Monuments  de  VArt  Arabe^  and  for  the  Arabian  Museum 
of  Art  are  obtained  at  the  Wakf  (Office  for  the  management  of  secularized 
mosque-property;  PI.  B,  4;  closed  on  Frid.)  and  at  Diemer's  bookshop 
(p.  28).  A  fee  of  Vs"!  pias.  is  also  expected  by  the  attendants  at  the  ent- 
rances to  the  mosques,  for  supplying  slippers. 

1st  Dat.  Forenoon:  Tour  of  inspection  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Etbekiyeh  (p.  39)  and  in  the  Ezbekiyeh  Garden  \  then  on  foot 
or  donkey-back  to  the  Muski  and  the  Bazaars  (pp.  41-48).  —  Afternoon 
(by  cab  or  on  donkey-back):  to  the  *  Tombs  of  the  Khalift  (p.  64)  and  the 
*Citadel^  with  the  mosque  of  Mo?iammed  'Ali-{*\iQyf  of  Cairo;  p.  62),  re- 
turning via  the  Shari'a  Moltammed  'Ali  (p.  4^). 

2kd  Dat.  Forenoon  (cab  or  donkey) :  Mosques  of  *Sultan  Hasan  (p.  4*^) 
and  Ibn  TulUn  (p.  63);  Bdb  ez-Zuweleh  (p.  48);  streets  to  the  S.  of  the  Muski 
(pp.41,  46);  Viceregal  Library  (p.  58).  —  Afternoon:  by  railway  (or  drive 
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on  the  ^Abbisif  eh  road  via  Kubbeh)  to  Malartyeh  and  *Heliopolis  (obelisk ; 
ostrich-farm ;  pp.  106-108). 

Sbd  Dat.  Forenoon  (on  donkey-back) :  MUristdn  KaldUn  (p.  59)  •,  Odmfa 
el-Hdkim  with  the  •Arabian  Museum  (p.  61) ;  *Bdb  en-Nasr  (p.  02).  —  After- 
noon (on  Frid.  only,  starting  at  1  p.m.-,  by  carriage):  Kasr  tWAin  (Howl- 
ing Denrishes,  p.  4l)  \  then  across  the  Nile  Bridge  (p.  75\  closed  for  two 
hours  daily)  to  Geztreh  (pp.  75,  16). 

4th  Dat.  Forenoon:  "Museum  of  Qtzeh  (p.  78^  closed  On  Hon.  and  Frid.  \ 
several  visits  advisable;  note  that  the  Nile  Bridge  is  closed  for  two  hoars  daily). 
—  Afternoon  (on  donkey-back) :  Ascent  of  the  *'MokatU»m  (view  of  Cairo  by 
sunset).  Those  who  take  the  lers  common  excursion' to  t\ke  Bpring  of  Moses 
and  the  smaller  BArified  Forest  (p.  110),  returning  by  the  Hokaltam,  must 
start  early  in  winter. 

5tu  Dat.  Forenoon :  Mosques  of  "El-Athar  (p.  43)  and  Hosin  (p.  42). 
The  mosque  of  £1-Azhar  should  not  be  visited  on  a  Friday,  as  there  is 
no  teaching  on  that  day,  and  the  traveller  would  thus  miss  one  of  the 
chief  attractions.  Spare  time  may  be  spent  in  the  Bazaars  (p.  42).  —  After- 
noon (by  carriage  or  electric  tramway):  Island  of  RSda  (p.  69)  and  Old 
Cairo  (p.  70),  with  the  Coptic  church  of  Abu  Sergeh  (p.  7l)  and  the  mosque 
of  *Amr  (p.  78) ;  also,  if  time  permit,  the  Imdm  ShdfeUy  H6sh  el-Bdsha^  and 
the  Tomt>s  of  the  Mamelukes  (p.  68),  after  which  we  return  by  the  Place 
Meh^met-Ali  (p.  51). 

6th  Day  (by  carriage):  *  Pyramids  of  Qiteh  (p.  112  •,  which  mav  be  seen 
in  the  course  of  a  forenoon,  if  necessary);  a  visit  to  Shubra  (p.  76),  which 
may  be  added  in  the  afternoon  by  those  provided  with  a  permit,  is  scarcely 
worth  while. 

7th  Da7  (by  railway  and  on  donkey -back;  luncheon  should  be  provid- 
ed) :  Mem^is  and  *8akkdra  (p.  180).  It  is  well  worth  while  to  ride  via 
Abvsir  (newly  excavated  sanctuary  of  the  Sun,  p.  129)  to  the  Mena  House 
Hotel  and  return  thence  to  the  town  by  electric  tramway  t  but  this  must 
be  arranged  beforehand  with  the  donkey-boys  at  Bedrashen. 

8th  Day:  Barrage  du  Ml  (p.  Hi),  either  by  railway  (from  the  Prin- 
cipal Station ;  luncheon  should  be  taken),  or  (preferable)  by  Cook''s  steamer, 
which  plies  twice  a  week  (10<.,  luncheon  not  included  in  the  fare). 

The  following  places  deserve  repeated  visits:  —  the  Museum  at  Qtzeh; 
the  Citisdeh  or  the  Windmill  Hills^  for  the  sake  of  the  view ;  the  Tombs  of 
the  Khalifs;  the  Bazaars  (and  street-traffic),  on  a  Thursday. 

For  the  Mohctmmedan  Festivals^  see  p.  Ixxi.  On  account  of  the  crowd 
ladies  should  not  attend  these  except  in  a  carriage.  During  the  festivals 
special  permission  is  necessary  for  admission  to  many  of  the  mosques. 

CairOy  el-Kdhira,  or  Maar  el-Kdhiray  or  simply  Masr  or  Miar^  Is 
situated  in  30^  6' N.  latitude,  and  31°  26' E.  longitude,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  NiUj  about  12  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  so-called  'cow's 
belly',  the  point  where  the  stream  divides  into  the  Rosetta  and  Da- 
mietta  arms.  It  has  not  inaptly  been  styled  'the  diamond  stud  on 
the  handle  of  the  fan  of  the  Delta*.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  which 
covers  an  area  of  about  11  square  miles,  rise  the  barren,  reddish 
cliffs  of  the  Mo^attam  Hills  (>.  108"),  about  650  ft.  in  height,  which 
form  the  commencement  of  the  eastern  desert.  The  city  has  ex- 
tended so  much  towards  the  west  of  late  years  that  it  now  reaches 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  has  entirely  absorbed  BOlak  (p.  75),  which 
was  formerly  its  harbour. 

Cairo  is  the  largest  city  in  Africa ,  as  well  as  in  the  Arabian 
regions.  It  Is  the  residence  of  the  Khedive,  and  of  the  ministers 
and  principal  authorities.  At  the  census  of  1897  the  population  was 
returned  as  565,187,  or  570,062  with  the  suburb  of  Helwin.  The 
number  of  resident  Europeans  was  35,386,  including  8670  Italians, 
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9870  Greeks,  5124  French,  6727  British  (including  a  garrison  of 
3000  men),  2262  Austtians,  and  487  Germans.  The  mass  of  the 
population  consists  of  Egypto-Arabian  townspeople  (p.  xliv),  Fellah 
settlers  (p.  xxxvi),  Berbers  (p.  xlv),  Copts  (p.  xxxix),  Turks  (p.  xlv), 
and  Jews  (p.  xlvii),  the  last  of  whom  number  5800  souls.  Besides  the 
natives  and  the  European  residents,  the  traveller  will  frequently 
encounter  negroes  of  various  races,  Northern  Africans,  Beduins, 
Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  and  other  Oriental  settlers. 

History  of  Cairo.  At  a  very  remote  period  a  city  lay  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  the  great  pyramids,  and  was  called  by 
the  Egyptians  Khtre~ohe^  or  *place  of  combat',  because  Horus  and  Set 
were  said  to  have  contended  here  (p.  cxx).  The  Greeks  named  it  J5a6- 
ylon^  probably  in  Imitation  of  some  Egyptian  name  of  similar  sound. 
The  citadel  of  this  town  (p.  71)  was  fortified  by  the  Romans,  and 
under  Augustus  became  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  three  legions 
stationed  in  Egypt.  In  A.D.  640  Babylon  was  captured  by  ^Amr  ihn 

el-Asj  the  general  of  Khalif  'Omar,  who  subsequently  established 
the  new  capital  of  the  country  here,  in  opposition  to  Alexandria 
(p.  11),  which  was  not  so  free  from  the  disturbing  Christian  element. 
A  mosque  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  conqueror's  tent,  and  the 
Arabic  word  for  tent  (Fosldt)  became  the  name  of  the  new  city.  The 
latter  gradually  expanded  towards  the  N. ,  and  was  extended  to  the 
N.E.  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  citadel  by  Ahmed  ibn  Tuliin,  who 
erected  the  new  quarter  of  el-KatdW  Ahmed's  splendour-loving 
son  Khumdrdyeh  embellished  the  town  with  lavish  magnificence. 
The  modern  city  of  Cairo  was  founded  by  Odhar,  the  general  of  the 
Fatimite  Khalif  Mui'zz^  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  969  A.D. 
He  erected  a  residence  for  the  Khalif  and  barracks  for  the  soldiers 
commanded  by  him  to  the  N.  of  el-Kata'i'.  At  the  hour  when  the 
foundation  of  the  walls  was  laid,  the  planet  Mars,  which  the  Arabs 
call  Kahir,  or  ^the  victorious',  crossed  the  meridian  of  the  new  city ; 
and  Mui'zz  accordingly  named  the  place  Masr  el-Kdhira,  or  Kahira. 
Masr,  the  ancient  Semitic  name  of  Egypt,  was  also  applied  to  Fosf&t, 
the  form  Masr  el-Attka  (Old  Cairo)  being  only  introduced  at  a  later 
date  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The  new  town  extended  rapidly. 
Bricks  were  easily  made  of  the  Nile  mud,  the  Mo|^attam  hills  afforded 
excellent  stone,  while  the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  ancient  Memphis> 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  were  also  used  as  a  quarry.  In 
973  Mui'zz  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  the  new  city  of 
Cairo.  In  1166  the  citadel  which  still  commands  the  city  was  erected 
by  Saldheddin  YHsuf  ibn  Eyydb  (Saladin)  on  the  slope  of  the  Mo- 
ka^tam  hills ;  and  the  same  sultan  caused  the  whole  town,  together 
with  the  citadel  itself,  to  be  enclosed  by  a  wall,  29,000  ells  in 
length.  Under  his  luxurious  and  extravagant  successors  Cairo  was 
greatly  extended  and  magnificently  embellished.  At  that  period, 
however,  Cairo  was  fearfully  devastated  by  the  plague,  as  it  had 
been  on  two  former  occasions  (in  1067  and  1295),  and  was  also 
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several  times  subsequently.  The  town  suffered  severely  in  other 
ways  also,  and  indeed  its  whole  history,  so  far  as  recorded,  like 
that  of  the  sultans  and  the  Mamelukes  themselves,  seems  to  have 
presented  an  almost  continuous  succession  of  revolutions,  rapine,  and 
bloodshed.  As  most  of  the  Mameluke  sultans  who  resided  in  the 
citadel  died  a  violent  death,  so  the  reign  of  almost  every  new  po- 
tentate began  with  bitter  and  sanguinary  contests  among  the  emirs 
for  the  office  of  vizier,  while  but  few  reigns  were  undisturbed  by 
insurrections  in  the  capital.  During  the  third  regime  of  Mohammed 
en-Nasir,  who  had  been  twice  deposed  and  as  often  recovered  his 
throne,  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  took  place  at  Cairo.  The 
Christians,  of  whom  great  numbers  resided  in  Cairo  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  were  accused  by  the  people  of  incendiarism.  Their 
churches  were  closed  or  demolished,  while  they  themselves  were  so 
ill-treated  and  oppressed ,  especially  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  SdUfi 
(1351-54),  that  many  of  them  are  said  to  have  embraced  Islamism. 
In  1366  and  1367,  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Ska^bdn,  sanguinary  con- 
flicts took  place  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  between  hostile  parties  of 
Mamelukes,  and  in  1377  Shan[)an  himself  was  tortured  and  strangled 
in  the  citadel.  Even  greater  disorders  attended  the  dethronement 
of  Sultan  Barkajc  (1389),  when  the  wildest  anarchy  prevailed  at 
Cairo,  the  convicts  escaped  from  their  prisons,  and  in  concert  with 
the  populace  plundered  the  houses  of  the  emirs  and  the  public 
magazines.  The  following  year  another  rebellion  among  the  Ma- 
melukes restored  Bar^tik  to  the  throne.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  been  succeeded  by  Farag  (1399),  when  the  Ma- 
melukes again  revolted,  and  renewed  conflicts  took  place  for  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel,  during  which  the  city  was  partly  plundered. 
Similar  scenes  were  repeated  on  almost  every  change  of  government. 
The  turbulence  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  were  always  treated  with 
too  much  consideration  by  the  sultans,  became  more  and  more  un- 
bearable; they  robbed  the  people  in  the  markets,  assaulted  citizens 
in  the  public  streets,  and  grossly  Insulted  respectable  women. 

On  26th  Jan.,  1517,  the  Osman  sultan  Selim  /.,  after  having 
gained  a  victory  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis  (p.  107),  en- 
tered the  city.  Tuman  Bey,  the  last  Mameluke  sultan,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  executed  (p.  48).  Selim  caused  the  finest  marble 
columns  which  adorned  the  palace  in  the  citadel  to  be  removed  to 
Constantinople.  Thenceforward  Cairo  became  a  mere  provincial 
capital,  and  its  history  is  almost  an  entire  blank  down  to  the  period 
of  the  French  expedition.  —  On  22nd  July,  1798,  after  the  Battle 
of  the  Pyramids,  Cairo  was  occupied  by  Bonaparte,  who  established 
his  headquarters  here  for  several  months ,  and  quelled  with  san- 
guinary severity  an  Insurrection  which  broke  out  among  the  pop- 
ulace on  23rd-26th  September.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1799 
Bonaparte  started  from  Cairo  on  his  Syrian  expedition,  and  on  his 
return  to  France,  Kleber  was  left  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
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Frencli  troops  at  Cairo,  where  he  was  assassinated  on  14th  June, 
1800.  In  1801  the  French  garrison  under  Belliard,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  grand-vizier,  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  On  3rd  August, 
1805,  Mohammed  ^Ali,  as  the  recognised  pasha  of  Egypt,  took  poss- 
ession of  the  citadel,  which  for  the  last  time  witnessed  a  bloody 
scene  on  1st  March,  1811,  when  the  Mameluke  Beys  were  massacred 
by  Mohammed's  order.  The  insurrection  of  'Arabi  in  1882  scarcely 
affected  Cairo. 

The  **Street  Scenes  presented  by  the  city  of  the  Khalifs  afford 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement  and  delight,  admirably 
illustrating  the  whole  world  of  Oriental  fiction,  and  producing  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  uninitiated  denizen  of  the  West,  This 
Oriental  life  seems  to  feel  the  atmosphere  of  the  newer  quarters 
uncongenial,  and  it  must  therefore  be  sought  for  in  the  old  Arabian 
quarters,  which  are  still  mostly  inaccessible  for  carriages,  in  spite 
of  the  many  new  streets  that  have  been  constructed  in  Cairo  of  late 
years.  Most  of  the  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  are  still  un- 
paved,  and  they  are  too  often  excessively  dirty.  Many  of  them  are 
so  narrow  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  two  riders  to  pass,  and  the 
projecting  balconies  of  the  harems  with  their  gratings  often  nearly 
meet.  The  busy  traffic  in  these  streets  presents  an  ^interminable, 
ravelled,  and  twisted  string  of  men,  women,  and  animals,  of  walk- 
ers, riders,  and  carts  of  every  description.  Add  to  this  the  cracking 
of  the  drivers'  whips,  the  jingling  of  money  at  the  table  of  the 
changers  established  at  every  corner  of  the  street,  the  rattling  of 
the  brazen  vessels  of  the  water-carriers,  the  moaning  of  the  camels, 
braying  of  donkeys,  and  barking  of  dogs,  and  you  have  a  perfect 
pandemonium'.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the  traveller  has  learned 
to  distinguish  the  various  individuals  who  throng  the  streets,  and 
knows  their  different  pursuits,  that  he  can  thoroughly  appreciate 
his  walks  or  rides.  We  may  therefore  give  a  brief  description  of 
some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  different  members  of  the 
community. 

From  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  customary  for  the  Arabs 
to  distinguish  their  different  sects,  families,  and  dynasties  by  the 
colour  of  their  Turbans,  And  the  custom  still  prevails  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  *Sherifs*,  or  descendants  of  the  prophet,  now  wear 
white  turbans,  though  originally  they  wore  green,  the  colour  of  the 
prophet.  Green  turbans  are  now  frequently  worn  by  the  Mecca 
pilgrims.  The  *Ulama,  or  clergy  and  scholars,  usually  wear  a  very 
wide,  evenly  folded  turban  of  light  colour.  The  orthodox  length  of 
a  believer's  turban  is  seven  times  that  of  his  head,  being  equivalent 
to  the  whole  length  of  his  body,  in  order  that  the  turban  may  after- 
wards be  used  as  the  wearer's  winding  sheet,  and  that  this  cir- 
cumstance may  familiarise  him  with  the  thought  of  death.  The 
dress  and  turbans  of  the  Copts,  Jews,  and  other  no!i-Muslim  citizens, 
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are  frequeotly  of  i  dark  colour,  but  in  miny  cmob  are  scaicely 
distingoialiBble  from  thoae  of  orthodox  believerB. 

The  Women  of  ths  poorei  and  ruaCie  classes  wear  nothing  but 
a  bine  gown  and  a  Teil.  Tieir  omamenta  oonsiBt  of  ailTec,  copper, 
or  bead  bracelets,  oartiugs,  and  ankle-rings, 
wbile  their  china,  arms,  and  cheats  are  often 
tatooed  nith  blue  marks.  Similar  taMolng 
is  alao  comoion  among  the  men.  In  Upper 
Egypt  noae'rings  are  also  trei^uentty  seen. 
The  women  of  the  upper  classes  are  nevor 
ao  haudeoipely  dressed  in  the  atreote  aa  at 
bome.  When  equipped  for  riding  or  walk- 
ing, they  Tear  a  silk  cloak,  with  very  vide 
sleevesfWi  or  loftleAJ.OTer  their  home  attire. 
They  also  don  the  burho',  or  veil,  which  con- 
sists of  a  long  strip  of  muslin,  covering  the 
whole  of  the  face  except  the  eyes,  and  reach- 
iug  uearly  to  the  feet.  Lastly  they  put  on 
the  habara,  a  kind  of  mantle,  whioh  in 
the  case  of  married  women  consists  of  two 
breadths  of  glossy  black  silk.  Thus  disguised, 
they  look  annaturatly  broad  and  unwioldy, 

and  not  unlike  bata.   Young  giria  usually  wear  a  white  mantle. 
The  wealthier  ladies,  who  drive  in  their  carriages  attended  by  eu- 
nuchs, usually  veil  their  faces  up  to  their  eyes  with  thin  white 
gauze  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  Constantinople.  The  figures 
of  Egyptian  women,  in  early  life,  are  generally  upright  and  grace- 
ful. They  colour  their  eyelashes  and  eyelids 
dark,  and  their  linger  and  toe-uaila  with 
heuna,  whioh  gives  them  a  brownish-yellow 
tint.    Among  other  customa  vie  may  also 
mention  the  peculiar  mode  in  whioh  a  wo- 
man carries  her  child,   either  astride  her 
shoulder,  or  resting  on  her  hip.  With  regard 
to  circumcision,  weddings,  and  funerals,  see 

Amid  thia  busy  throngof  men  and  animals 
resound  the  warning  shouta  of  onininners 
(sais^,  coachmen,  donkey- attendants,  and 
camel-drivers.  The  words  most  commonly 
heard  are  —  'riglak',  'ahem&lak',  'j/emlnafc', 
'(I'd,  &'d'.  Aa  a  rule,  these  warnings  are 
accompanied  by  some  particularizing  title. 
Thus,  'riglak  yd  mtiiyu'  (monsieur),  or  Wigtak 
yd  khaiadgth'  ('your  foot,  sir',  i.e.  'take  care 

of  your  foot' ;  khawdgeh  la  the  uaual  title  given  to  Europeans  by  the 
Arabs,  and  is  said  to  have  originally  meant  'merchant'  only) ;  'she- 
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mSlak  v^  Aikh'  ('your  left  side,  0  chief)  i  'yeminUi  yS  bmt'  f'yonr 

right  side,  girl"};  'rfnftrifc  y^  siK' ('your  back,  lady");   'yS'arHath' 

(tiride"!;  '!/a<fcerI/"(dBscend«nt  of  the  prophet);  'yfl  e/erMli'(Turklih 

offlcia!}.  —  BsoaAES  nevery  nameious  at  Cairo,  most  of  them 

being  blind.  They  endeavour  to 

excite  oompasalon  by  inroking 

'  the  aid  of  Allah :  'y^  Mohanntn 

yd  Rabb'  f'O  awakener  of  pity, 

0  MssteO;   'tSlib  min  AltSh 

hahk  tukmtt  'l»h'  ('1  seek  from 

my  Lord  the  price  of  a  morsel 

ofbKiA'yj'Anadlf  AUdhwa'n- 

ntbi'  ('I  am  the  guest  of  God 

and  of  the  Prophet').  Thensual 

answer   of  the  passer-by  is, 

'AUSh  yihannin  'alik'  ('God  will 

have  mercy  on  you"),  or  ^AlUh 

ya'iik'  ('God  giye  thee';  comp. 

One  of  the  most  popular 
characters  to  be  metiritb  tn  the 
streets  of  Cairo  is  the  Sa^ka, 
or  WATBn-CAnBTBB,  with  his  goatskin  of  water,  carried  either  by 
himself  or  by  a  donkey,  who  still  pliea  his  trade,  altbongh  the 
water-works  (p.  63)  supply  every  bouse  in  (he  city,  as  well  as  the 
public  sebiU  (p.  clxiii),  with  water,  and  though  on  many  of  the 
houses  there  are  brass  tubes  through  which  passers-by  may  take  > 
praught  from  the  main  pipes. 
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TheHemaii,  who  belong 
to  one  ot  the  orisn  of  dei* 
vishei  (p.  Ixvii),  MB  also 
engaged  ia  aelUng  natei, 
wbich  they  Dayoni  with 
or»nge-blowom  (iahT),v'hl]e 
othen  use  liquorice  feik- 
eHi)  OT  grape-juice  (tebtb). 
There  Me  also  uumerous 
ttinerantvendocBofdi  Beren  t 
kinds  of  fruit,  fegetables, 
and  iweeljneata,  which  to 
Europeans  usually  look  very 
UDinvitiug.  Lastly,  there  are 
itinerant  cooks,  with  port- 
able ki  Cob  ens,  who  sell  small 
meat-puddluga,  flah,  and 
other  comestiblea,  and 
whose  customers  est  their 
dinners  sititng  oroas-legged 
by  the  side  ot  the  street. 

Most  of  the  Arabian  Bar- 
ber* hate  their  shops  open 

to  the  street.  Their  principal  occupation  conaUU  in  shaving  the 
heads  of  their  customers  in  Oriental  fashion,  an  art  in  which  they 
are  very  eipert. 

Several  times  during  the  day  and  also  at  night  the  solemn  and 
BouoToua  cry  of  the  mueddln,  suminontng  the  faithful  to  prayer  (see 
p.  liiii},  reverberatea  from  the  tops  of  the  minarets.  When  the 
shops  ace  shut  the  watchmen  (bawicdb)  place  thalr  beds  {aeT7Tj  of 
palm-twigs  ill  the  streets  outatde  the  entrances,  and  prepare  to  spend 
the  iilght  there ;  sometimeB  they  have  only  matt  or  ruga  to  sleep  on. 
The  alreet'tiafSc  ceases  In  the  Arab  quarterti  comparatively  early, 
while  in  the  European  districts  it  goes  on  till  nearly  midnight.  But 
dnriiig  the  month  of  Kamadan  it  contlnuea  throughout  the  whole 
night  even  ia  the  Arab  quarters. 

The  traveller  will  frequently  have  occasion  to  observe  the  Sc*ooi» 
(laittab),ot  which  there  are  about  SOOinCairo,  with 8-9000 scholara, 
and  one  of  which  ia  attached  to  almost  every  public  fountain.  Ue 
will  flud  it  very  amusing  to  watch  the  efforts  of  the  filcVi,  oi  school- 
master, lu  teaching  his  pupils  with  the  aid  oC  admonitious  and 
blows,  while  the  boya  tbemaelves  recite  verses  of  the  Koran  with 
a  swaying  motion  of  iheh  bodies,  bending  over  their  metal  writing 
tablets,  and  yet  finding  time  for  the  same  tricks  as  European  school- 
boys. It  is  not  advisable  to  watch  the  Slfih  too  closely,  as  he  la 
easily  disconcerted  and  ia  theu  apt  to  be  uncivil. 
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These  schools  are  maintained  by  the  private  enterprise  of  the  school- 
masters themselves,  who  exact  1-2  piastres  per  week  from  each  pupil.  The 
mere  reading  and  recitation  of  verses  from  the  Kor&n  being  in  itself  con- 
sidered a  meritorious  act,  the  great  object  of  these  schools  is  to  teach  the 
pupils  to  recite  the  Kor&n  by  heart.  After  learning  the  alphabet,  the  pro- 
nunciation and  the  values  of  numbers,  the  pupil  is  taught  the  ninety-nine 
^beautiful*  names  of  AllS,h,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  repeat  the  ninety-nine  prayers  of  the  Mohammedan  rosary  (sebha). 
The  boy  is  then  made  to  write  out  the  Fdlha^  or  first  chapter  (stLreh) 
of  the  Kor&n,  which  he  reads  often  enough'  to  impress  it  perfectly  on 
his  memory,  swaying  his  body  to  and  fro  the  while,  whereby,  as  he 
imagines,  his  memory  is  rendered  more  pliant.  After  learning  the  first 
chapter,  he  next  proceeds  to  learn  the  last,  the  last  but  one,  and  the 
others  in  the  same  inverted  order,  until  he  reaches  the  second,  the  rea- 
son being  that  the  chapters  gradually  diminish  in  length  from  the 
second  to  the  last.  *  Although  the  language  is  often  difficult  and  obscure, 
no  explanations  are  given,  so  that  the  boy  who  knows  the  whole  book 
by  heart  usually  understands  but  little  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  boy  has 
learned  the  whole  of  the  Kor&n  in  this  way,  the  completion  of  his  studies 
ia  commemorated  by  the  celebration  of  the  Khatmeh^  a  family  festival,  to 
which  the  schoolmaster  is  invited. 

The  Bazaars  t  of  Cairo,  though  inferior  to  those  of  Damascas 
and  Constantinople ,  present  to  the  Euronean  trayeller  many  novel 
features  and  many  interesting  traits  of  Oriental  character.  As  is 
the  universal  custom  in  the  East,  shops  of  the  same  kind,  with 
their  workshops,  are  congregated  together  in  the  same  quarter, 
ifamed  sometimes  after  a  mosque,  hut  more  usually  after  the  wares 
there  sold,  e.g.  SHik  en-Nahhdsm,  bazaar  of  the  coppersmiths,  Suk 
el'Khorddg7yehj  bazaar  of  the  ironmongers.  Most  of  the  bazaars  con- 
sist of  narrow,  and  often  dirty,  lanes,  generally  covered  over  with 
an  awning  to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  and  flanked  with  shops  about 
6  ft.  wide.  These  shops  (dilkkan)  are  open  towards  the  street,  and 
in  front  of  each  is  a  mastaba  or  seat  on  which  the  customer  takes  his 
place  and  on  which  the  shopkeeper  offers  his  prayers  at  the  appointed 
hours.  The  inscriptions  above  and  in  the  shop  do  not  consist  of  the 
dealer's  name,  hut  of  various  pious  ejaculations,  such  as  ^Oh  Allah, 
locker  of  the  gate  of  gain,  oh,  all-nourisher*,  'the  help  of  Allah  and 
a  speedy  victory',  etc.  These  lanes  usually  enclose  a  massive  store- 
house of  considerable  size  (khdn),  consisting  of  two  stories.  Several 
of  these  khans  form  a  quarter  of  the  city  (hdraj.  These  were  for- 
merly closed  at  night  by  massive,  iron-mounted  gates,  still  in  some 
cases  preserved,  though  no  longer  used. 

The  principal  market-days  are  Monday  and  Thursday,  when 
the  traffic  in  the  narrow  streets  is  so  great  that  it  becomes  difficult 
or  impossible  to  traverse  them.  Pedlers  are  seen  forcing  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  sometimes 
carrying  a  small  table  with  them,  and  frequently  selling  their  wares 
by  auction.  So,  too,  we  observe  coffee-sellers,  water-bearers,  nar- 

t  Bazar  is  properly  speaking  a  Persian  word,  the  Arabic  equivalent 
for  which  is  t4k.  The  magazines  of  the  wholesale  merchants,  with  their 
large  courts,  are  called  tvakkdleh^  which  the  Franks  have  corrupted  to 
Occateh,  Oeeal,  or  Okella. 
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gileh-hawkerg,  and  others,  elbowing  theii  way.  One  of  the  noisiest 
freqnenters  of  the  bazaars  is  the  dalldl,  or  auctioneer,  who  carries 
on  his  head  or  shoulders  the  goods  he  is  instructed  to  sell,  and 
runs  up  and  down  the  lanes  shouting  ^hardgy  hardg\  and  adding  the 
amount  of  the  last  bid  he  has  receiyed.  However  great  the  con- 
fusion may  be,  his  practised  ear  instantly  detects  each  new  bid  is- 
suing from  one  of  the  dukklins,  and  he  immediately  announces  the 
new  offer  —  ^bfashrtn  kir8h\  ^bVashrtn  unu88\  and  so  on.  The  seller 
of  the  goods  always  accompanies  the  dallal  to  give  his  consent  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  transaction.  —  The  prices  of  the  various  com- 
modities depend  on  the  demand,  and  also  on  the  demeanour  of  the 
purchaser.  Orientals  regard  skill  in  cheating  simply  as  a  desirable 
accomplishment. 

In  walking  through  bazaars  and  other  streets  the  traveller  will 
be  interested  in  observing  how  industriously  and  skilfully  the 
Abtizans  work,  with  tools  of  the  most  primitive  description.  The 
turners  (Kharrdt)^  for  example,  are  equally  adroit  with  hand  and 
foot.  The  following  are  the  Arabic  names  for  some  of  the  commoner 
handicraftsmen:  Khaydt,  tailor;  Sabbagh^  dyer;  Beffa,  stocking 
maker ;'iifcfcdd,  silk-ribbon  maker ;  Oezzdr^  butcher;  Farrdn,  baker; 

Sankari,  plumber ;  Hadddd^  smith ;  Sd^dii^  watch-maker. 

European  travellers  who  purpose  making  large  purchases  in  the  ba- 
zaars, must  arm  themselves  beforehand  with  the  most  inexhaustible  pa- 
tience. Time  has  no  value  for  an  Oriental,  and  that  fact  must  be  taken 
into  the  calculation.  Everything  must  be  haggled  for,  sometimes  in  the 
most  obstinate  fashion.  When  ^e  customer  knows  the  proper  price  and 
offers  it,  the  dealer  will  remark  ^kalir  (it  is  little),  but  will  close  the  bar- 
gain. Sometimes  the  shopkeeper  sends  for  coffee  from  a  neighbouring  coffee- 
house in  the  course  of  the  bargaining.  If  no  satisfactory  agreement  can 
be  reached,  the  customer  should  calmly  proceed  on  his  way.  Every  step 
he  takes  will  lower  the  demands  of  the  obdurate  dealer.  It  is  advisable 
to  offer  at  first  rather  a  lower  sum  than  the  purchaser  is  willing  to  pay, 
in  order  that  the  offer  may  be  raised.  A  common  phrase  in  the  cere- 
monious East  is  '•kudu  hdldth'  (take  it  for  nothing],  which,  of  course,  is 
never  seriously  meant.  Foreigners,  however,  mult  be  prepared  to  pay 
more  than  natives.  Dragomans  and  commissionnaires  usually  have  a  private 
understandingwith  the  dealer,  so  that  to  make  purchases  in  their  company 
is  to  add  10-20  per  cent  to  the  price. 

1.  The  Ezbekiyeh  and  the  Isma'iliyeh  Quarter. 

The  central  point  of  the  foreign  quarter,  between  the  old  Arab- 
ian Cairo  and  the  new  town,  built  in  the  French  stylo  within  the 
last  40  years,  is  the  — 

^Eibekiyeh  Garden  (PI.  0,  3),  or  simply  the  Ezbekiyeh^  which 
Is  named  after  the  heroic  Emir  Ezbek,  the  general  of  Sultan 
Kait  Bey  (1468-96 ;  p.  55),  who  brought  the  general  and  son-in- 
law  of  Bajesldl.  as  a  captive  to  Cairo.  A  mosque  was  erected  here 
in  honour  of  his  victory ;  and,  though  the  building  no  longer  exists, 
its  name  still  attaches  to  the  site.  The  fine  gardens,  which  have  sev- 
eral entrances  (adm.  72  pias.),  were  laid  out  in  1870  by  M.  Barillet, 
formerly  chief  gardener  to  the  city  of  Paris.    Tliey  cover  an  area  of 
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20* /j  acres,  and  contain  a  variety  of  rare  and  beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  open  spaces,  as  in  all  Egyptian  gardens,  are  planted 
"with  the  Lippia  nodiflora,  to  supply  the  place  of  grass,  which  does 
not  thrive  in  this  dry  climate.  An  artificial  hill  with  a  belvedere 
and  a  pretty  grotto,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  opposite  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel,  commands  the  best  view.  Among  the  other  attractions 
of  the  place  are  several  caf^s,  a  summer-theatre  (p.  30),  a  restaurant, 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  garden,  etc.  An  Egyptian  band,  which 
generally  performs  European  music,  plays  here  daily  from  5  to 
about  8  p.m. ;  and  a  British  military  band  plays  on  two  evenings 
a  week  in  summer.  The  gardens  afford  a  delightful  promenade  at 
all  periods  of  the  day,  and  they  present  a  very  attractive  appearance 
by  gas-light  j  but  invalids  should  be  careful  to  leave  them  before 
sundown,  after  which  the  air  here  is  very  damp. 

Adjoining  the  Ezbektyeh  on  the  N.E.  is  the  small  square  of 
Middn  el'KhavnedQr  (PI.  C,  3;  Shari'a  Clot-Bey,  see  p.  63).  The 
narrow  streets  to  the  N.E.  lead  to  one  of  the  most  disreputable 
quarters  of  Cairo.  —  To  the  S.E.  is  the  Intertuiiiofhai  TriburuU 
\Tribunaux  Mixtes;  PI.  C,  3),  beyond  which  is  the  small  *place' 
named  'Atabbt  el-Khadra,  the  chief  point  of  intersection  of  the 
electric  tramways  (p.  26),  whence  the  Muski  (p.  41)  leads  to  the  E.  To 
the  S.W,  of  the  International  Tribunal  is  the  Qeneral  Post  Office 
(PI.  C,  3 ;  p.  26),  and  to  the  N.W.  of  the  latter,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Ezbektyeh,  is  the  Opera  House  (p.  30).  In  the  Place  de  VOp^ra 
(Medan  el-Teatro ;  PI.  B,  C,  3),  between  the  Opera  House  and  the 
Continental  Hotel,  is  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Ibrdhtm  Pasha,  Thence 
the  Shari'a  ^Abdin  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  place  known  as  Mbdan 
'Abdin,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  lies  the  Khedivial  Palace  (Palais 
'^6dM,Pl.  C,4). 

Westwards  from  the  Ezbektyeh  and  the  Shari'a  'Abdin  as  far 
as  the  Nile  and  the  Isma'tltyeh  Canal  extends  the  Quarter  of 
Isma'iliyeh.  The  quarter  was  begun  by  the  Khedive  Isma'il  (p.  c), 
who  desired  to  rival  the  modern  quarters  of  Paris,  aiid  presented 
sites  here  gratuitously  to  any  one  who  would  undertake  to  erect  on 
each  a  house  worth  at  least  30,000  fr.  within  eighteen  months.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  architecturally  uninteresting,  but  there  is  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  handsome  buildings.  Several  of  the  principal  hotels 
are  situated  in  this  quarter,  also  the  English  Church  (PI.  B,  3; 
p.  30)  and  the  Oerman  Protestant  Churchy  the  ministerial  offices, 
most  of  the  consulates,  and  many  palaces  of  Egyptian  grandees, 
with  gardens  enclosed  by  high  walls,  so  that  only  the  roofs  are  visible 
to  passers-by.  Beside  the  Great  Nile  Bridge  (p.  76)  is  the  huge  bar- 
rack of  Kasr  en-Nil  (Pi.  A,  4).  Beyond  this,  at  the  corner  of  the 
JShari'a  Wabilr  el-M6ya,  is  the  handsome  new  building  of  the 
Museum  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  (p.  78).  Among  the  other  modem 
buildings  in  this  neighbourhood  are  the  French  Archaeological  In- 
stitute^  in  the  Sh&ri'a  Fum  et-Teraah  (fine  library),  and  the  tasteful 
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Palace  of  Count  Zogheb  (Shari'a  Kasr  en-Nil),  built  in  the  Arab 
style  by  Herz-Bey.  —  In  the  long  street  named  SHAiif  a  Mabr  el- 
'Atika  (PI.  A,  4),  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  Shari'a  Kasr 
en-!Nll,  is  a  Monument  to  Sultmdn  Pcuha,  Farther  on  lie  the  Palace 
of  Mohammed  'Alt  Pasha,  brother  of  the  Khedive,  and,  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  viceregal  Jama'iliyeh  Palace,  and  a  handsome  new 
quarter  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Palace  Kasr  ed-Dubara,  includ- 
ing the  British  Consulate  General  (PI.  A,  5J.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
street  are  the  Ministries  of  Public  Works  and  of  War,  In  the  N.W. 
angle  of  tbe  grounds  is  the  Jnstilut  Egyptien ;  in  the  S.W.  angle,  the 
Societi  Oeographique  (p.  30);  and  in  the  N.E.  angle,  the  Viceregal 
Chemical  Laboratory.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  palace  is  the  Office  of 
Hygiene  (Services  Sanitaires),  in  which  the  medicines  required  for 
all  the  hospitals  in  the  country  are  prepared  at  tbe  laboratory,  and  the 
yield  of  the  12  saltpetre  manufactories  of  Egypt  tested.  —  Farther  on, 
to  the  right,  on  the  Nile,  is  the  Palace  oflbrdhtm  Pasha  (PI.  A,  6),  with 
a  large  garden.  Then  come  the  straggling  premises  of  the  Ka^r  el-Ali 
(PI.  A,  6),  at  present  occupied  by  Prince  Husen  Pasha,  and  the  large 
Hospital  of  Kasr  eWAin  (PI.  A,  7),  with  the  Mosque  of  Kasr  eWAin, 
in  which  the  Howling  Dervishes  (p.  Ixvii)  hold  their  Zikr.  Tlie 
last-mentioned  religious  performances,  which  attract  numerous  tour- 
ists (chair  2  pias.),  take  place  on  Frid.  at  1.30  p.m.  —  Thence  to 
the  Fum  el^Khaltg  and  to  Old  Cairo,  see  p.  68. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Shari'a  B61ak  is  the  newest  and  still  unfinished 
quarter  of  Cairo,  named  TewfMyeh  (PI.  A,  B,  2,  3)  in  honour  of 
the  late  Khedive  Tewfik. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  traveller  in  search  of  Oriental 
scenes  will  not  care  to  devote  much  time  to  these  modern  quarters, 
but  will  hasten  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  Arabian  parts  of 
the  city. 

2.  The  Unski  and  its  Side  Streets. 

A  visit  to  the  chief  Bazaars  fcomp.  p.  38),  to  which  this  section  is 
devoted,  is  so  full  of  novelty  and  interest,  that  the  traveller  will  scarcely 
have  time  to  combine  with  the  first  visit  the  inspection  of  the  Motques 
passed  on  the  way.  —  Mounted  on  donkeys  (p.  27),  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men may  plunge  fearlessly  into  the  thickest  of  the  crowd;  while  gentlemen, 
even  on  foot  and  alone,  aided  by  the  following  description  and  the  plan 
of  the  town  (p.  2^))  will  find  their  way  without  any  otlier  assistance. 

The  chief  thoroughfare  of  Cairo  is  the  •MuBki  (PI.  C,  D,  3), 
which  begins  at  the  small  square  of  'Atabet  el-Khadra  (p.  40),  and, 
with  its  continuations  the  Sikkeh  el-Gedideh  (see  p.  42)  and  the 
ShSri'a  esh-Sharawani  (PI.  E,  P,  3),  traverses  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  old  town  (nearly  1 M.).  This  street  has  now  to  a  great  extent 
lost  its  external  Oriental  characteristics.  The  numerous  tobacco 
and  cigar  stores  and  emporiums  of  clothing  present  quite  a  European 
exterior ;  but  the  stalls  of  the  fez-dealers  still  remind  us  that  we 
are  in  the  E.  (The  price  of  a  fez  or  tarbiish  varies  from  2  fr.  to  5  fr., 
according  to  the  material  with  which  it  is  lined.)  But  the  Oriental 
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features  of  the  traffic  (p.  34]  that  sarges  np  and  down  the  street 
from  morning  till  night  are  still  unchanged.  —  We  ascend  the  Muski 
to  the  small  Rond-Point  (PI.  D,  3),  and  thence  follow  the  Sikkbh 
el-Gbdiobh  (Rub  Nbute)  to  the  insignificant  Odmfa  (mosque) 
el-Ashrdf^  built  by  Sultan  Bursbey  in  1422.  Here  we  turn  to  the 
left  into  the  long  line  of  thoroughfare  beginning  with  the  Sh^ri'a 
el-Ehordagiyeh,  and  at  the  first  cross-street  on  the  right  we  enter 
a  large  covered  bazaar,  known  as  the  Kh^n  el-Khalii. 

The  Kh&n  el-Khalil  (PI.  E,  3],  which  was  once  the  centre  of 

the  commercial  traffic  of  Cairo,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  as 

early  as  the  end  of  the  13th  cent,  on  the  site  of  ruined  tombs  of 

the  Khalifs  by  the  Mameluke  Sultan  £l-Ashraf  Khaltl.    It  forms  a 

distinct  quarter  of  the  city,  and  is  intersected  by  a  main  street 

and  numerous  cross-lanes,  formed  by  long  rows  of  stalls  of  tradesmen 

and  artizans,  all  covered  over.    Here  are  the  headquarters  of  the 

silk  and  carpet  merchants  and  the  vendors  of  trinkets.  We  follow  the 

main  avenue,  the  Sikkbtel-Badistan,  which  contains  two  graceful 

Arab  gateways.    In  the  first  lane  on  the  left  is  the  Bazaar  of  the 

Shoemakers,  in  which  the  pretty  red  shoes  of  the  Arabs  may  be 

purchased.   Farther  on,  to  the  right  of  the  main  street,  are  some 

large  Carpet  Bazaars  (Asadolla  Irani,  Hagg  All  Khabestari). 

The  prices  of  Carpets^  like  those  of  other  Oriental  goods,  are  liable 
to  great  fluctuation.  Those  of  Baghdad  and  Brussa  (in  Asia  Minor)  are 
the  most  sought  after.  As  soon  as  a  purchaser  appears,  the  dealers  spread 
their  wares  over  the  whole  court  for  his  inspection.  If  the  traveller  is 
pressed  for  time  he  had  better  not  attempt  to  make  a  purchase,  as  several 
hours  must  not  unfrequently  be  spent  in  negotiation  before  a  satisfactory 
bargain  is  concluded.  The  usual  price  of  a  light  kuffiyeh  (shawl  for  the 
head)  is  about  50  pias.,  and  of  one  of  heavier  quality,  with  red  and  yellow 
stripes  and  interwoven  with  gold  thread,  80-100  pias.  The  fringes  are 
generally  loosened  and  adjusted  after  the  completion  of  the  purchase. 
Many  of  the  so-called  Damascene  silks,  and  particularly  the  lighter 
kuffiyehs  in  pleasing  colours,  are  manufactured  at  Lyons  and  Grefeld. 
The  table-covers  of  red,  blue,  or  black  cloth,  embroidered  with  coloured 
silk  (;^E  lV«-4),  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  letters  with  which  they 
are  adorned  rarely  have  any  meaning.  ' 

Taking  the  second  cross-lane  on  the  right  and  passing  through 
an  interesting  Arab  Gateway^  with  stalactite  vaulting,  inscriptions, 
serpentine  ornamentation,  and  a  few  mosaics,  we  enter  the  Brass 
Bazaar,  in  which  many  travellers  are  tempted  to  purchase.  Oppo- 
site the  end  of  the  Sikket  el-Badistan  is  the  entrance  of  the  mosque 
of  Seyidna  Hosen. 

The  *0&mi'a  Seyidna  Hosdn  (PI.  E,  3)  is  the  mosque  of  the 
youthful  Hosen,  who  fell  at  Kerbela  in  680  A.D.  in  battle  against 
the  enemies  of  his  father  'All,  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  who  was 
slain  in  661.  Hosen  is  still  highly  venerated  by  Shi'ite  Mohammed- 
ans (p.  Ixviii),  particularly  In  Persia.  The  mosque  is  of  no  archi- 
tectural importance,  while  it  has  been  almost  completely  modern- 
ized, even  to  the  introduction  of  gas-lighting.  The  chief  attraction, 
quite  Inaccessible  to  all  but  Muslims,  is  the  mausoleum  which  is 
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said  to  contain  the  head  of  Hosen.  The  head  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  Cairo  in  a  green  silk  bag.  This  tomb-mosque  is  chiefly 
frequented  by  men  on  Thursdays,  and  by  women  on  Saturdays. 

On  leaving  the  mosque  we  turn  into  the  Mashdad  el-Hesent 
(Pl.E,  3),  cross  the  Sikkeh  el-Gedideh  (p.  42)  obliquely,  and  enter 
the  Shabi'a  bl-Halwag!  (PI.  E,  3),  which  is  mainly  occupied  by  the 
score  or  more  stalls  of  the  Booksellers. 

Host  of  the  booksellers  are  also  scholars,  and  their  shops  are  the  resort 
of  the  learned  world  of  Cairo.  As  the  prices  of  books  vary  greatly  in 
accordance  with  the  demand  and  other  circumstances  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  fixed  publishing  price,  purchasers  should  always  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  beforehand  the  true  value  of  any  work  they  wish  to 
buy.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  wares,  the  line  between  new  and 
second-hand  books  is  not  so  strictly  drawn  in  the  East  as  in  Europe. 
The  booksellers  generally  keep  catalogues,  several  feet  in  length,  to 
refresh  their  memories  regarding  the  state  of  their  stock.  The  Kor&n, 
which  is  shown  very  reluctantly  to  non-Muslims,  is  kept  separate*  from 
the  other  books.  The  books  are  not  arranged  side  by  side  as  in  Eu- 
ropean shops,  but  piled  up  in  a  very  inconvenient  fashion.  Many  of  them 
are  sold  in  loose  sheets ,  in  which  case  the  purchaser  should  see  that 
the  work  is  complete,  as  gaps  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  bindings 
usually  consist  of  leather  or  pasteboard.  Valuable  books  are  often  kept 
in  cases  of  red  sheepskin,  out  of  which  they  are  drawn  by  means  of  a 
loop.  —  The  workmanship  of  the  bookbinders,  who,  like  other  Oriental 
artizans,  work  in  the  open  street,  is  far  inferior  to  European  productions. 
Red  is  their  favourite  colour. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Mosque 
of  Azhar. 

The  *Gfcmi'ael-Azliar  (Pl.E,  3,  4),  the  ^blooming',  the  most  im- 
portant monument  of  the  Fatimite  period,  was  completed  in  973  A.D. 
by  Gohar,  the  vizier  of  theFatimite  Sultan  Mulzz,  and  was  converted 
into  a  University  in  988  by  Khali f  el- Aziz  (p.xciv).  The  rectangular 
ground-plan  of  the  original  building  is  easily  recognizable,  but 
it  has  been  so  frequently  restored  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  said 
to  date  actually  from  the  Fa^imite  period  except  the  central  part 
of  the  sanctuary,  with  its  cupolas.  Everything  outside  this  rectangle 
is  known  positively  to  be  of  later  date.  The  characteristic  old 
ornamentation  of  the  arcades  and  cupolas  deserves  special  attention; 
that  of  the  walls  has  been-fof  the  most  part  renewed  after  vanished 
patterns.  The  arcades  of  the  court  (sdhn)  were  rebuilt  under  the 
Khedive  Tewfik  with  scrupulous  reproduction  of  the  old  style  and 
the  retention  of  the  old  columns.  —  The  successive  rulers  of  Egypt 
have  emulated  each  other  in  maintaining  and  enlarging  this  venerable 
building.  In  the  18th  cent,  the  wealthy  'Abd  er-Ra^man  added  four 
aisles  to  the  sanctury,  and  in  more  recent  days  Said  Pasha  and  the 
Khedives  Tewfik  and  'Abbas  II.  have  been  notable  benefactors  of 
the  mosque.  'Abbas  II.  erected  a  new  building  in  place  of  the 
dilapidated  N.W.  side  of  the  mosque,  and  his  neo-Arab  facade 
is  practically  the  only  one  the  mosque  boasts,  the  other  sides  being 
all  quite  unpretentious  and  concealed  in  narrow  lanes. 

The  principal  entrance  (PI.  a),  where  strangers  receive  a  guide, 
is  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  is  called  Bdth  el-Muzeyimn,  or  *Gate  of  the 
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Bate),  on  IheE.;  d.  Ba'j  e.  _. .  ,  „ , „ 

ciAi$Aaiiiuihn('eBteof  tbeSyrlins'))  I.  Bab  tt-MagMrbOt  ('B' 
Weit  AMuni-),  these  three  on  Ihe  3. 
1.  EstBiHcK  OoDHT.  9.  JfM|?«  (niosqQe)  roiJnrrifft*.  3.  BtewKdi  oi 
Ece,  *.  Zdaij/H  (mosque)  tt-IMigM«Sya.  —  LlwiN  EL-flim'A,  now  ih 
principal  h«ll  forinslruolion.— B.Pnjer-receas  of 'Atd  «r-B»hman.  C.Dol 
leading  to  eluircass  (fl.  1-  Dome  io  front  of  Ihs  old  prayer-nlcho.  1 
Tomb  of  'Abd  er-n&bm&n  Kikbia.  9.  Ziwiyit  Oeiun-^lgili.  10.  Gebil.  1 
Court  of  AbluUoDS,  wilh  JSiAi  lo  tbe  cfnlre,  ud  lalrinea  aU  round.  . 
l'2-23.  UiHikB  (or  rooms  for  study).  12.  Ktudt  it-Turk  lluAl  fnaa«.rT> 
I'inces  of  the  empire},  13.  Stiiatil-ilagMr>ieh(V.V/.  Afriunsl :  11.  Slaireu 
tolhe£fudtsA-SAaiiwdm(SvFian!ililn.SUiFeue 

tnntives  of  Bighdid)  md  .. ^ ^ .. ,.    _- 

Riudjt  il-Oabarl  (B.  Afrlceni  from  Ihe  SomUl  tout,  SiU',  BerbsTB,  ud 
Tajurre);  17.  Gtalrcise  to  the  Awdt  d- Jfitt^n  tnallves  of  Uecca) ;  IB. 
Riadt  ah-Shm-Atwih  (natives  of  tbe  province  of  SberXIveh) ;  16.  BtmOt  d- 
Fat'iium  (naliv'ei  of  Fashneh] ;  SO.  EiwiU  a-SidOiUyin  (natites  of  the  Su- 
dan>;  ai.  RiuM  H-Baiatiiuh  (natives  of  Lower  EBJpt);  K.  Ktwdt  el-J/ana- 
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Barbers*  (PI.  a],  because  the  students  ased  to  have  their  heads  shaved 
here.  To  the  right  of  this  gateway  is  the  Mesgid  Taibarstyeh  (PI.  2), 
with  a  magnificent  mihr&b,  or  prayer-recess,  of  1309,  and  to  the 
left  are  the  office  of  the  steward  (PL  3),  in  a  restored  mansolenm, 
and  the  Zdwiyet  el-lbtighdwtyeh  (Pi.  4),  now  used  as  a  library. 

The  long  archway,  ending  in  a  portal  added  by  KaVt  Bey  (by 
whom  the  adjacent  minaret  was  also  built),  leads  directly  into  the 
large  Sahn  el-Gdrnfa^  or  mosque -conrt,  enclosed  by  an  arcade 
(restored),  with  Persian  keel-arohes,  niches,  medallions,  and  open- 
work pinnacles. 

The  Sanctuary^  with  its  nine  aisles,  now  forming  the  principal 
hall  of  instruction,  has  140  marble  columns  (100  antique)  and  covers 
an  area  of  about  3600  sq.  yds.  The  front  and  older  part  is  low  in 
the  ceiling.  The  part  at  the  back,  to  which  we  ascend  by  a* few 
steps,  has  considerably  higher  arcades,  restored  a  few  years  ago. 
The  hall  is  imperfectly  lighted.  A  staircase  to  the  right  of  'Abd 
er-Rahmsln's  pulpit  (mimhar)  ascends  to  an  upper  story,  which  is 
assigned  to  students  from  Mecca  and  Yemen.  On  the  S.  side  is  the 
Tomb  of  'Abd  er-Rahman  (PI.  8).  The  N.  side  is  bounded  by  the 
very  elegant  little  mosque  of  Zdwiyet  Odhargtyeh  (PI.  9),  recently 
restored. 

The  ceilings  of  the  Northern  and  of  the  Southern  Ltwdn  are 
supported  by  double  colonnades.  The  N.  Ltw&n  is  adjoined  by  the 
Court  of  Ablutions  (PI.  11),  with  a  square  basin  in  the  centre. 

The  Lateral  Liwdna  and  many  of  the  subsidiary  buildings  of 
the  mosque  are  divided  by  partitions  or  railings  into  Biwdks^  or 
separate  chambers  (literally,  colonnades).  Each  of  these  is  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  natives  of  a  particular  country,  or  of  a  particular 
province  of  Egypt  (comp.  the  Plan  and  its  reference  numbers  12-22, 
p.  44).  Most  of  the  students  are  natives  of  Egypt,  so  that  the 
Egyptian  riwa|^8  (Upper  Egypt,  Lower  Egypt,  Eastern  Egypt)  are 
the  largest,  each  having  several  hundred  students.  About  twenty 
years  ago  the  total  number  of  students  was  7600-7700,  taught  by 
230  professors ;  but  since  the  British  occupation  the  numbers  have 
sensibly  diminished,  especially  as  no  students  now  come  from  the 
former  equatorial  provinces  of  Egypt.  The  university  of  Cairo  is, 
however,  still  the  largest  in  the  domain  of  El-Isl&m;  and  at  the  last 
census  the  mosque  was  occupied  by  6923  souls.  —  The  nationality 
of  the  various  groups  of  students  may  be  learned  from  the  guide. 
This  being  one  of  the  fountain-heads  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism, 
the  traveller  should,  of  course,  throughout  his  visit,  be  careful  not 
to  indulge  openly  in  any  gestures  of  amusement  or  contempt. 

The  Stddkmts  (MugdwiHn)  ustLiUly  remain  tbree,  and  sometimes  from 
fonr  to  six  years  in  the  mosque.  They  pay  no  fees,  but  each  riwak  is  sup- 
ported by  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  endowments  of  the  mosque.'  There 
is  also  a  separate  riwak,  called  the  ZdvAyet  d-'Omydn^  for  blind  students, 
for  whose  maintenance*  a  portion  of  the  funds  is  set  apart.  —  The  Pbo- 
FB880BS,  or  ShSkfUy  receive  no  salary,  either  from  the  mosque  or  from 
government,  but  support  themselves  by  teaching  in  private  houses,  by 
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copying  books ,  or  by  filling  some  religious  office  to  which  a  salary  is 
attached,  and  they  occasionally  receive  donations  from  the  wealthier 
students.  When  teaching,  the  shekh  sits  cross-legged  on  a  straw-mat  and 
reads  from  a  book  placed  on  a  desk  (rahleh)  before  him,  explaining  each 
sentence  as  he  proceeds^  or  he  directs  one  of  the  more  advanced  students 
to  read  aloud,  adding  his  own  explanations  from  time  to  time.  The  students 
sit  in  a  circle  around  the  teacher,  listening,  or  attentively  taking  notes.  As 
soon  as  a  student  knows  by  heart  and  can  explain  the  whole  of  the  book 
which  is  being  studied  by  the  class,  the  shSkh  makes  an  entry  in  his 
copy  of  the  work,  called  the  Igdzeh^  whereby  authority  to  lecture  on  the 
book  is  conferred  on  the  student  himself.  The  president  of  the  univer- 
sity, who  is  usually  the  most  distinguished  of  the  shSkhs,  is  called  Bh&ch 
el-Q&mPa  or  Bhikh  el-JMrny  and  receives  a  salary  of  about  20  purses,  i.e, 
10,CXX)  piastres. 

Most  of  the  students,  particularly  those  whose  native  tongue  is  not 
Arabic,  begin  their  university  education  by  learning  the  Arabic  grammar 
(Him  en-nahu).  The  next  branch  of  study  is  religious  science  (Him  el- 
keldm),  the' introduction  to  which  consists  of  a  series  of  preparatory  lec- 
tures on  the  attributes  of  God  and  the  prophet  (Him  et-iauhid). 

After  having  completed  his  course  of  religious  instruction,  the  student 
proceeds  to  study  law  (Him  el-fikh).  *  Jurisprudence',  says  Ibn  Khaldun, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Arabian  thinkers,  4s  a  knowledge  of  the  precepts 
of  God  in  relation  to  the  actions  of  men,  some  of  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
perform,  while  others  are  forbidden,  or  recommended,  or  permitted  \  and 
this  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  book  of  God,  i.e.  the  Koran ,  from 
the  Sunna  (i.e.  tradition),  and  from  the  inferences  drawn'by  the  law- 
giver (Mohammed)  from  sufficient  materials  afforded  by  the  Koran". 

Besides  these  leading  branches  of  instruction,  logic,  rhetoric,  the  art 
of  poetry,  the  proper  mode  of  reciting  the  Koran,  and  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letters  are  also  taught. 

The  above  list  of  the  subjects  taught  at  the  most  important  of  Moham- 
medan schools  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  intellectual  condition 
of  Orientals  at  the  present  day.  The  most  conspicuous  defect  of  their 
culture  consists  in  the  entire  absence  of  independent  thought ,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  the  mere  recipients  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
past.  Their  minds  are  thus  exclusively  occupied  with  the  lowest  grade 
of  intellectual  work,  their  principal  task  consisting  in  the  systematic 
arrangement  or  encyclopedic  compilation  of  the  knowledge  handed  down 
to  them. 

On  quitting  the  Mosqne  of  Azhar  we  proceed  in  a  straight  di- 
rection, leaving  the  Mosque  of  Mohammed  Bey  Ahu  Dahab  on  the 
left,  to  the  Shabi^'a  es - Sanadikiteh  (PI.  23),  also  called  8iUc 
eS'Suddn  or  bazaar  for  wares  from  the  Sudan,  consisting  of  gum, 
dum-palm  nuts,  ill-tanned  tiger-skins,  etc.  Farther  on,  in  a  straight 
direction,  we  reach  the  street  of  Ashrafiyeh,  opposite  the  Mosque 

of  Ashraf  (p.  42). 

From  the  Ashrafiyeh,  opposite  the  exit  from  the  Sudan  Bazaar,  the 
ShIsi'a  el-Hauzaw!  £s-SB6HfB  (PI.  E,  3),  in  which  is  the  bas^ar  of  the 
same  name, '  leads  to  the  W.  The  Suk  el-Hamz&wi  is  the  bazaar  of  the 
Christian  merchants  (Syrians  and  Copts),  who  vie  with  their  Mohammedan 
fellow-tradesmen  in  the  exorbitance  of  their  demands,  and  whose  chief 
wares  are  European  calico,  porcelain,  and  drugs  (which  last  are  sold  in 
nearly  all  the  bazaars).  This  narrow  winding  street  is  prolonged  by  the 
ShIbi'a  bl-HamzAwI  EL-KsBtB,  to  the  left  of  which  (approached  by  a  side- 
lane),  is  the  Orthodox-Oreek  Church  of  St.  Ificholat.  —  Just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Shari'a  el-Hamzawi  es-Seghir  we  observe  on  the  right  the  covered 
8?idrfa  en-NarUyeh  (PI.  £,  3),  'with  the  Siik  el-'Attarln,  or  spice-market, 
which  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  arom'atic  odours.  The  perfumes  of 
Arabia,  genuine  and  adulterated,  wax-candles,  and  drugs  are  the  chief 
commodities  here.    Attar  of  roses  is  sold  by  weight  at  high  prices.    The 
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small  botUea  into  which  it  is  uanally  put  contain  only  one  drop.  Then 
follow  the  weavers  and  tailors. 

The  Shari'a  en-Karbiyeh  is  continued  to  the  S.  by  the  Shdri^a  el-Fah- 
hdmiSn  (PI.  B,  3,  4),  in  which  is  the  bazaar  for  wares  from  Tunis  and 
iUgiers.  We  first  obserre  drug-stalls,  and  then  magasines  of  light-coloured 
woollen  and  otiier  stuOs,  Arabian  rugs,  etc. 

We  now  turn  sharp  to  the  right,  then  sharp  to  the  left,  and  pursuing 
the  same  direction,  parallel  with  the  £l-'Akkftdin  street  (see  below),  and 
passing  a  number  of  shoemakers^  stalls  (btno'dhisJd)^  we  come  to  a  broader 
covered  passage,  which  we  follow  to  the  right  for  a  few  paces,  and  then 
take  the  first  lane  to  the  left.  This  lane  is  continued  undei-  the  name  of 
SMri'a  ehMenaggidtn^  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  tailors,  cloth-merchants, 
and  dealers  in  undressed  wool.  A  short  abrupt  curve  of  this  lane,  to  the 
left,  then  brings  us  to  the  Shdri'a  el-'Akkddtn. 

The  AsHBAFiTBH  forms  the  first  part  of  a  long  line  of  streets 
leading  to  the  S.  and  farther  on  taking  successively  the  names  of 
Ghubiteh,  Shabi'a  bl-'Akkadin,  and  Sukkabitbh.  In  the  GhOriyeh 
we  observe  the  medreseh  and  mausoleum  of  Sultan  el-OhtUi(Pl.  E, 
3,  4).  The  medreseh,  to  the  W.,  was  finished  in  1503  and  has  a 
minaret,  Inappropriately  crowned  with  five  modern  dwarf  cupolas. 
The  mausoleum,  to  the  £.,  dating  from  1504,  has  a  modern  and 
tasteless  wooden  cupola  and  a  restored  ceiling  (in  the  oratory).  The 
sultan,  who  fell  in  Syria  (p.  xcvii),  is  not  buried  here.  Adjacent  is 
a  well-preserved  sebtl,  with  kutt^b  (p.  37),  projecting  into  the  street. 

To  the  £.  of  the  Sharfa  el-'Akkadin  lies  the  quarter  of  IHf»h  Kadam. 
In  its  main  street  stands  the  ruinous  *House  of  OamAl  ed-D(n  ei-2ah4bi 
(PI.  £,  4),  president  of  the  merchants,  an  interesting  building  of  1637 
(adm.  by  ticket  as  in  the  mosques,  2  pias.).  Through  a  dilapidated  passage 
(dirkeh)  we  reach  the  court  of  the  Salamlik,  with  two  well-preserved 
facades.  To  the  right  is  the  door  of  the  harem ;  to  the  left  is  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  Takhta  Bdsh  (p.  dxv).  The  inscription  on  the  moulding 
gives  the  date  of  the  building.  The  small  door  in  Uie  middle  of  the  wall 
(bdb  es-tir)  is  tiie  private  door  of  the  master  of  the  house,  leading  to  the 
harem.  Just  to  the  left  is  a  small  chamber  with  Mushrabiyehs  (p.  clxvi  , 
whence  the  ladies  of  the  harem  could  overlook  the  court  and  the  Takhta- 
bdsh.  In  front  is  the  Ka^  recently  restored.  The  rest  of  the  house  is 
in  ruins. 

The  Sukkariyeh  (PI.  E,  4)  forms  the  bazaar  for  sugar,  dried 
fruits  (nukl),  fish,  candles,  and  similar  wares.  On  the  left  is  the 
modern  marble  Sebtl  of  Mohammed  'Alij  and  on  the  right  the  — 

*Oiiiu'a  el-Uuftiyad  (PI.  D,  E,  4),  also  known  as  OctmCa 

el'Ahmar  (Hhe  led^),  a  mosque  dating  from  1416.   It  was  erected 

by  Sultan  ShM  el^Mahmiidi  Muaiyad  (p.  zovii),  of  the  dynasty  of 

the  Circassian  Mamelukes,  who  had  been  defeated  in  a  rebellion 

against  Sultan  Farag  (p.  65),  and  vowed  that  he  would  build  a 

mosque  on  this  site  if  he  were  released  from  prison. 

The  lately  restored  sanctuarv,  the  two  mausoleums,  and  the  minarets 
on  the  gates  of  the  B&b  ez-Zuweleh  (see  p<  48),  the  upper  parts  of  which 
were  added  in  1892,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  original  structure.  The 
three  massive  walls,  intended  to  enclose  three  new  liwans,  were  erected 
during  a  restoration  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century. 

The  bronze  gate  at  the  entrance,  the  handsomest  In  Cairo, 
originally  belonged  to  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan  (p.  49),  but 
was  bought  for  the  new  mosque  for  500  dinars.   We  first  enter  a 
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vestibule  and  then  the  sanctnary,  a  magnificent  apartment  with 
lofty  stilted  arches.  The  decoration  is  simple.  The  lower  part 
of  the  wall  with  the  prayer-niche  is,  however,  tastefully  adorned 
with  gilded  panels  and  coloured  marbles,  while  the  middle  part 
displays  a  rich  mosaic  of  coloured  marbles,  terminating  below  in 
charming  dwarf  arcades  with  colonnettes  of  blue  glass.  The  upper 
part  of  the  waU  bears  inscriptions  in  bold  black  letters,  interspersed 
with  gilded  arabesques  and  rosettes  in  marble  medallions.  The 
coloured  wooden  ceiling  and  the  inlaid  ornamentation  of  the  pulpit 
and  doors  also  deserve  notice.  On  the  left  is  the  mausoleum  of 
the  sultan,  and  on  the  right  that  of  his  family.  The  Liwan  is 
separated  by  a  modern  iron  railing  from  the  court,  which  is  planted 
with  trees. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  mosque  is  the  town-gate  B&b  ez-Zu- 
weleh  (PI.  E,  4),  at  the  end  of  the  street.  This  is  built  of  solid 
blocks  of  stone  and  resembles  the  two  other  gates  of  the  Fa^mite 
period,  the  Bab  el-Fut<ih  and  the  Bib-en-Nasr  (p.  62).  It  was 
erected  at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  by  Greek  builders  from  Edessa. 
The  S.  side  consists  of  two  huge  towers ;  by  that  to  the  W.  are  a 
number  of  stone  and  wooden  balls,  probably  dating  from  the  Mame- 
luke period.  Tiiman  Bey,  the  last  of  the  Circassian  sultans  of  Egypt, 
was  hanged  outside  this  gate  by  Sultan  Selim  I.,  on  15th  April, 
1517  (p.  33).  This  gate  is  also  called  Bdb  el-Mitwelli,  from  the 
old  tradition  that  the  most  highly  revered  saint  Ku$b  el-Mitwelli 
has  his  abode  behind  the  western  gate,  where  he  sometimes  makes 
his  presence  known  by  a  gleam  of  light.  From  the  inner  (E.)  gate 
hang  bunches  of  hair,  teeth,  flowers,  shreds  of  clothing,  and  other 
votive  offerings,  placed  here  by  sick  persons  who  hope  thereby  to  be 
cured  of  their  diseases.  Opposite  the  outside  of  the  gate  is  the  sebil 
of  Sultan  Farag,  by  the  large  grated  window  of  which  executions  by 
strangulation  took  place  down  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

From  the  Zuweleh  Gate  the  Derb  bl-Ahhab  (PI.  E,  4)  leads 
towards  the  E.  About  200  yds.  from  the  gate  is  the  recently  restored 
*UoBque  of  the  Emir  Kism&s  el-Ish&ki,  a  small  but  handsome 
building,  erected  in  1481  in  the  style  of  K&'itBey.  The  mausoleum, 
which  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  mosque,  long  remained  empty, 
as  Emtr  Kismas  el-Ishltki,  master  of  the  horse  to  KaYt  Bey,  died 
and  was  buried  in  Syria.  In  1861,  however,  the  pious  Sh^kh  Abu 
Hariba  was  interred  here.  —  In  the  same  street,  farther  on  named 
SuABi'A  et-Tabbanbh  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  lies  the  restored  O&mi'a  Altun 
Bogha  el-Herd&ni,  built  by  Emir  el-'Merdani,  cup-bearer  of  Sultan 
Mohammed  en-Nasir,  and  finished  in  1332.  The  new  concrete  dome 
in  front  of  the  prayer-niche  is  borne  by  superb  ancient  Egyptian 
granite  columns.  The  tasteful  ornamentation  of  the  ceiling  and  the 
elaborate  mosaic  of  the  prayer-niche  also  demand  attention. 
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8.  The  Soath-Eastem  Quarten. 

The  route  described  in  this  section  leads  rik  the  Boulevard  M^h^met- 
Ali  to  the  Citadel,  and  thence  by  a  wide  curve  to  the  S.  back  to  the 
boulevard.    Electric  Tramuxxy  to  the  Place  Romdleh,  see  p.  SB. 

Starting  from  the  Place  'Atabet  el-Khadra  (see  p.  40) ,  the 
SHABfA  MoHAHMBD  'An  Or  BouUvatd  Mihemet'Ali  (PI.  0-E,  3-6), 
1860  yds.  in  length,  leads  to  the  S.E.  straight  to  the  foot  of  the 
citadel. .  A  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  way  down  the  boulevard 
we  cross  the  filled- in  bed  of  the  El-Khatig  canal ;  to  the  left  lies 
the  Place  Bdb  el'IChalkj  with  the  Administration  BuUding  (^Oouvem- 
orcU;  PI.  D,  4),  containing  the  Police  Headquarters  (p.  26),  and  the  new 
building  of  the  Viceregal  Library  (p.  56\  The  Shari'a  BAb  el-Khalk 
(c4klled  farther  on  Habhantyeh,  p.  58)  leads  to  the  right  to  the 
present  library  (p.  66).  About  V4  M*  farther  on,  a  side-street  leads 
to  the  QdmS^a  et-MelekehSofiyaiFLD^b;  entrance  by  the  S.  portal), 
a  Turkish -Arabian  mosque  of  1611,  with  a  dome  supported  by 
antique  columns,  and  ornamented  in  the  Byzantine-Arabian  style. 
The  pulpit  is  of  marble.  A  short  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the  small 
mosque  of  El^Burd^ni  (PI.  D,  5),  built  in  1630  and  restored  in  1885, 
lavishly  adorned  with  mosaics,  and  adjoined  by  a  large  and  elegant 
minaret.  —  Farther  on  the  boulevard  passes  the  uninteresting  and 
much  altered  mosque  of  El-KhUn  {^AsUn' ;  PI.  D,  5) ,  and  ends 
near  two  large  mosques.  That  on  the  left  is  the  unfinished  0&mi'a 
Bifalyeliy  named  after  an  order  of  dervishes  (p.  Ixvi),  and  con- 
taining the  family  burial-vault  of  the  Khedive  Isma'il.  —  On  the 
right  rises  the  — 

**0&mi^a  Bnlf  An  Hasan  (Pl.E,  6),  the  ^superb  mosque',  and  the 
finest  existing  monument  of  Byzantine-Arabian  architecture.  It  was 
built  in  1356-59  by  Sultan  Hasan  (p.  xovi ;  tickets  of  admission 
necessary,  see  p.  80 ;  1  pias.  for  the  use  of  shoes).  The  exterior  of  this 
huge  building,  which  occupies  a  bush-grown  rock  below  the  citadel, 
recalls  the  broad  surfaces  of  the  early-Egyptian  temples.  The  massive 
**Oateway  (PI.  I),  85  ft.  high,  though  its  scheme  of  ornamentation 
was  never  fully  carried  out,  has  been  more  or  less  closely  imitated 
in  the  entrances  to  many  other  Egyptian  mosques.  — All  the  facades 
of  the  mosque  are  crowned  by  a  unique  and  boldly  projecting  cornice, 
of  ^stalactite'  formation  and  formerly  furnished  with  pinnacles.  The 
shallow  central  recess  of  the  N.  W.  facade  displays  one  large  window 
and  a  little  ornamentation,  while  the  other  recesses  are  pierced  by 
windows  of  unequal  size.  The  outside  of  the  mausoleum  is  decorated 
in  the  Byzantine-Seljuk  style. — The  8,  Minaret  (PI.  1  la)  is  the  high- 
est minaret  In  Cairo,  measuring  270  ft.  from  the  pavement  (that  of 
EL'OhUfi  213  ft.,  Kalatin  193  ft.,  Muaiyad  167  ft.,  El-Azhar  167  ft., 
Kdit  Bey  and  BarMk  164  ft.,  TulUn  132  ft.,  'Amr  105  ft.).  The 
corresponding  minaret  (PI.  lib)  on  the  N.  facade  was  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  on  a  smaller  scale. 
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The  dome  &tso  fell  in  the  ITlh  cent,  and  wbb  restored  in  the  Arab- 
Ottomsn  style  by  the  Tnrkisli  govemDi  Ihrahlm. 

The  building  is  Id  the  form  of  an  lrreguUrpentagon,85,000sg.fL 
in  aiei,  in  which  the  crucifoim  shape  of  the  original  Mtdiisth 
(p.  clii)  has  been  sldlfuUj  Incorporated.  —  Passing  tbiongh  the 
main  entrance  (PI.  1)  we  enter  first  a  domed  vestibule  (PI.  2)  and 
then  a  smaller  anteroom,  whence  steps  descend  to  the  corridor  (PI.  3), 
leading  to  tlie  large  mosiiue-couit  (115  ft.  long  and  106  ft,  broad). 
In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  the  Meda  (PI.  4],  or  founMin  for  ablu- 
tions, beside  which  Is  the  smaller  ^aneftyeb  (Pi.  5),  a  covered  basin 


furniflbed  with  water-taps.  The  foot  arms  of  the  cross  are  occnpfed 
by  four  large  halls  (Hwaii),  with  lofty  barrel-vaulting.  These  serve 
as  praying  rooms.  The  lecture-rooms  for  the  four  orthodox  sects  of 
Islam  (p.  Ixvi)  were  fitted  up  in  the  foar  small  inedrSsebs  (PI,  12). 
The  aanctaary  or  chief  llwSn,  containing  the  Cewceremonial  idjunets 
of  IslaiD,  is  embellished  with  an  elaborate  Inscribed  frieze.  To  the 
right  of  the  pnlplt  is  >  fine  wooden  door,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver 
and  moniited  with  bronze.  This  Is  the  entrance  lo  the  Mausoltum  of 
Sultan  Hasan  (PI,  9),  which  is  covered  by  a  dome  150  ft,  in  lielght. 
In  the  centre  rests  the  simple  sarcophagus  of  the  sultan.  Various 
dark  stains  on  Che  pavement  of  the  mosque  are  pointed  out  as  caused 
by  the  blood  of  slain  Mamelukes.  —  Tbe  mogqne  stands  In  urgent 
need  of  restoration,  which  Is,  however,  delayed  on  aocovntof  itioost 
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(30-40,0002.)*  ^^^  ^n  spite  of  all  its  dilapidation,  the  huge  pro- 
portions of  the  building,  combined  with  the  masterly  execution  of 
the  details,  produce  an  impression  of  great  majesty. 

On  leaving  this  mosque,  we  proceed  to  the  S.E.  (right)  to  the 
circular  Placb  Rum^eh  (PI.  E,  6),  from  which  the  Mecca  pilgrimage 
starts  (p.  Ixv),  and  to  the  Uddftji  Uohammed  'All  or  Place  Mi- 
hemet  Ali^  about  650  yds.  in  length.  From  the  middle  of  the  Tlace\ 
opposite  the  old  Helwin  station  (Gare  deMidan),  we  enjoy  a  splendid 
*View  of  the  Mosque  of  Mohammed  'Ali  (see  below). 

From  the  £.  side  of  the  Rumeleh  a  broad  carriage-road,  passing 
two  mosques  (on  the  left :  the  Odmfa  d-MahmUdtyeh,  and  beyond 
it  the  Qdmi^a  Emtr  Akhdr,  with  a  decaying  minaret),  and  afford- 
ing a  view  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs  to  the  left,  ascends  in 
windings  to  the  Citadel.  A  shorter  and  steeper  route ,  which  may 
be  ascended  on  donkey-back ,  diverges  to  the  right  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  carriage-road,  passing  through  the  Bdb  el-Atab, 
flanked  with  its  huge  towers.  It  was  in  this  narrow  and  crooked 
lane,  enclosed  by  lofty  walls,  and  formerly  the  chief  approach  to 
the  citadel,  that  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  took  place  on  1st 
March,  1811,  by  order  of  Mohammed  'All  (p.  xoix).  Amin  Bey, 
the  only  one  who  survived,  effected  his  escape  by  making  his  horse 
leap  into  the  moat,  through  a  gap  in  the  wall. 

The  Citadel  [El-KaVa;  PI.  E,  F,  6)  was  erected  in  1166  by 
Saladin  (p.  32),  with  stones  taken,  according  to  Arabian  his- 
torians, from  the  small  pyramids  at  Gizeh.  Of  the  original  structure, 
however,  nothing  now  remains  except  the  outer  E.  wall  and  a  few 
towers  in  the  interior.  Although  the  fortress  commands  the  city,  its 
site  is  unfavourable  in  respect  that  it  is  itself  completely  com- 
manded by  the  helghta  of  the  Mo^a^^m,  rising  above  it  immed- 
iately to  the  S. ;  thus  in  1805  Mohammed  'AU  was  enabled,  by 
means  of  a  battery  planted  on  the  Gebel  Giyushi  (p.  108),  to  compel 
Khurshid  Pasha  to  surrender  the  Citadel. 

^e  enter  the  inner  court  of  tl\e  Citadel  by  the  Bdh  el-Oedid 
(PI,  F,  6  j  *New  Gate'),  and  observe  on  a  terrace  before  us  the  — 

*6&mi'a Uohammed  'Ali  (PI.  E,  6),  the  'Alabaster  Mosque',  the 
lofty  and  graceful  minarets  of  which  are  so  conspicuous  from  a  dis- 
tance as  to  form  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Cairo.  The  building  was 
begun  by  Mohammed  'Ali,  the  founder  of  the  present  Egyptian 
dynasty,  tni  the  site  of  a  palace  which  was  blown  up  in  1824 ;  and 
in  1857  it  was  completed  in  its  present  form  by  Sa'id  Pasha  (p.  c). 
The  architect  was  the  Greek  YUaufBoskna  of  Constantinople,  who, 
aided  by  Greek  foremen,  built  it  on  the  model  of  the  Nuri  Osmani- 
yeh  mosque  at  Constantinople.  The  columns  are  built,  and  the 
walls  inorusted,  with  yellow  alabaster  obtained  from  the  quarries 
near  Benifuef. 

The  Entrance  (PI.  9),  near  the  centre  of  the  N.  side,  leads 
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directly  into  the  8ahn  el-Odmfa  (PI.  10),  or  Anterior  Courts  en- 
closed by  vaulted  galleries,    in  the  upper  parts  of  which  plain 

limestone  has  been  ased 
instead  of  alabaster.  In 
the  centre  is  the  Hane" 
ftyeh  (PL  11),  designed 
in  the  debased  Turkish 
style.  On  the  W.  side  is 
the  approach  to  a  tower 
(PI.  13),  terminating  in 
a  pavilion  adorned  with 
Moorish  arabesques,  and 
containing  a  clock  which 
was  presented  to  Mo- 
hammed 'Ali  by  Louis 
Philippe  of  France. 

The  Intebiob  is  en- 
tered through  the  centre 
of  the  E.  gallery  of  the 
anterior  court.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large  quadrang- 
le,with  Byzantine  domes 
resting  on  4  huge  square 
pillars.  The  size  of  the 
place  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  lighted 
produce  a  very  striking 
impression.  The  Turk- 
ish decoration  is  unim- 
portant, and  the  reading- 
desk,  pulpit,  and  prayer- 

1.    Sultan's   Entrance.     2.   Knrsi.     3.  Pulpit,   '^rrifiifidl^^^^^^^^ 
4.  Prayer-recess.   5.  Tomb  of  Mohammed  ^Ali.    ^^  particular  attraction. 
7.  Entrance.    8.  Great  Gallery.    ^.  Usual  En-    To  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance.   10.  Sahn  el-Gamra.    11.  Hanefiyeh.    trance  is  the  Tom6  o/'Afo- 
IZ.  Openings  to  the  great  cistern  under  the    },^^^^j  t  au  CA    i9ACC\ 
court.   13.  Ascent  to  the  clock-tower.  U.  Point    (»«wtm€d  All  (d.  l»4yj, 

of  view.  enclosed  by  a  handisome 

railing  (PI.  6). 
A  magnificent  **View  is  obtained  from  the  parapet  at  the  S.  W. 
end  of  the  mosque  (PL  14),  which  is  reached  by  walking  round  out- 
side the  building.  From  this  point  (opposite  the  Khedivial  Palace') 
we  survey  the  yellowish  grey  city,  with  Its  countless  minarets, 
domes,  and  gardens.  At  our  feet  stands  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan. 
To  the  N.  and  W.  are  the  Windmill  Hills  and  the  green  plain  tra- 
versed by  the  Nile.  To  the  W.,  in  the  distance,  are  the  Pyramids, 
towering  above  the  desert.  On  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  we 
observe  innumerable  air-pipes,  called  malkaf,  known  also  by  the 
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Petsian  name  of  badgir,  by  means  of  which  the  cool  north-wind  is 

introduced  into  the  houses. 

Tbe  Gimi'a  Ibn  Ipaiftn  (PI.  F,  6).  situated  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Hosqae 
of  Mohammed  'Ali,  waa  erected  in  1317  by  Sultan  en-N&sir.  Long  used 
as  a  military  magazine  and  storehouse,  it  has  recently  been  cleared  out, 
and  is  willingly  shown  by  the  British  military  authorities.  It  exhibits 
traces  of  the  Romanesque  taste  on  the  exterior,  particularly  on  the  portals. 
In  the  interior  are  some  marble  columns  with  ancient  capitals. 

Immediately  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Mosque  oflbnKaladn  is  the  so-called 
Well  of  Joseph  (StrYiUnf;  PI.  F,  6),  a  square  shaft,  sunk  in  the  limestone  rock 
to  a  depth  of  290  ft.    Within  the  shaft,  at  a  depth  of  about  156  ft.,  is  a 

Elatform  on  which  the  oxen  stood  that  brought  the  water  to  the  surface 
y  means  of  a  sakiyeh.  The  well  formerly  provided  the  citadel  with  water, 
but  has  lost  its  importance  since  the  completion  of  the  new  water-works 
(p.  63).  When  the  citadel  was  constructed  here  in  the  12th  cent.,  the 
builders  discoTcred  an  ancient  shaft  filled  with  sand,  which  8aldhedd(n 
YHsuf  (p.  92)  caused  to  be  re-opened  and  named  after  himself  Irilsufs,  or 
Joseph''8,  Well.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  tradition,  which  was 
chiefly  current  among  the  Jews,  that  this  was  the  well  into  which  the 
Joseph  of  Scripture  was  put  by  his  brethren. 

The  GAmi'a  Bal4m4B  Pasha  (PI.  F,  6),  also  called  Bdryai^  on  the  K.E. 
side  of  the  citadel,  was  erected  in  1526  by  SuUm&n,  the  Mameluke,  after- 
wards Sultan  Selim.  The  architecture  is  a  mixture  of  Arabian  and  Turkish. 
The  mosque  is  small,  but  carefully  executed.  It  contains  Guflc  inscriptions, 
marble  mosaics,  a  decorated  prayer-recess,  a  pulpit  in  marble,  and  in- 
teresting door-mounts. 

To  the  tombs  of  the  Khalifs  and  Mamelukes,  see  p.  61. 
From  the  B6ib  el-Oebel  (*mountain-gate'),  to  the  E.  of  the  citadel,  a  road 
leads  straight  to  the  Mokattam  (p.  106).  A  road  diverging  to  the  right  a 
little  farther  on  leads  to'  a'JDenrish  Monastery  (visitors  admitted),  situated 
on  a  mountain-slope.  (The  monastery  may  also  be  reached  from  the  Place 
M^h^met  Ali  vift  the  narrow  lanes  between  the  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes 
and  the  citadel.)  An  easy  staircase  ascends  to  an  attractive  court,  in 
which  are  situated  the  residences  of  the  monks.  Coffee  is  frequently 
offered  to  travellers,  all  recompense  being  declined.  From  the  court  a 
dark  cave  (probably  an  old  quarry)  enters  the  mountain-side,  with  the 
grares  of  deceased  dervishes.  At  the  end  is  a  chamber  containing  the  tomb 
of  the  founder  of  the  order  of  dervishes,  where  worshippers  are  frequently 
observed.  The  remains  of  a  female  relative  of  the  Khedive  also  rest  here 
under  an  elaborate  gilt  tomb. 


We  return  to  the  Place  Rumeleh  (p.  61)  and  follow  the  Sharf  a 
Mohammed  'All  to  its  intersection  with  the  Shdri'a  el-  Hilmiyeh 
(PI.  D,  5,  6 ;  the  donkey-drivers  know  short-cuts  hither  from  the 
citadel).  We  follow  the  latter  street  and  its  continuation  es-SiyH^ 
fiyeh.  Three  minarets  soon  come  into  sight,  the  two  most  distant 
belonging  to  the  Odmfa  Shekhiln  (PI.  D,  6).  At  the  corner  opposite 
the  mosque  is  the  Sebil  of  (he  Mother  of  'Abbds  J.  (PI.  D,  6),  in 
marble,  rich  and  effective  in  general  appearance,  but  lacking  finish 
in  its  details.  The  street  now  takes  the  name  of  Shdri'a  er-Rukbiyeh 
(PL  D,  6,  7).  We  follow  it  for  about  300  yds.,  and  turn  down  the 
Shdrfa  Jbn  TulUn  to  the  right,  in  which,  after  about  70  yds.  more, 
we  observe  on  the  right  a  lane  leading  to  the  E.  entrance  of  the  — 

*0&ini'a  Ibn  Tvltn  (PI.  D,  7;  also  pronounced  Taliin).  This 
mosque,  the  oldest  in  Cairo,  was  erected  by  Ahmed  Jbn  TulUn.  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Tulunides  (p.  xoiii).  In  the  year  879. 
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It  lies  in  the  quarter  ffoTal  el-Kebih,  OD  ■  hill  named  G^el  YethkOr. 
The  edifice  H  said  to  hsTe  been  designed  by  a  Chrlatisn  prfaoner 
tn  Imitation  of  the  Ka'ba  at  Mecca,  bat  without  nolumns,  and  the 
whole  of  the  building  was  constincted  of  entiisty  new  materials. 
The  walls  conalsl  of  brick,  coated  with  stucco.  The  older  put  of 
the  ornamentation,  which  ie  in  carved  stucco  (not  monlded)  and  wood, 
exhibits  none  of  the  intricate  forms  of  the  Byzantine-Arabian  style, 
which  appear  in  the  later  restorations. 


-til 


■—tJT 


ontts.    3,  Liwana,    (.  BancluMy.    ft.   Prajw 

tai  wateT-basln.   7.  l.Bree  minuet.   6.  Small 
.    a.  Sshil  of  l&ter  dale. 
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From  the  E.  outer  court  we  enter  the  chief  Liw4n  (see  below) 
or  sanctuary,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  inner  quadrangle  or  Sahn 
el-OdmVa,  99  yds.  square.  With  the  exception  of  the  ceilings,  which 
had  to  be  restored  in  order  to  protect  the  interior,  the  building  has 
been  preserved  almost  intact,  though  its  fitting  up  has  been  frequently 
altered.  The  most  important  renovations  were  carried  out  by  Lagtn, 
afterwards  Sultan  Mansur.  It  was  he  who  erected  the  mausoleum- 
like Dome  (PI.  6)  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  covering  an  octagonal 
basin  on  the  site  of  an  old  well.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  a  double 
arcade,  except  on  the  sanctuary  side,  where  the  arcade  is  quadruple, 
while  a  fifth  row  of  arches  collapsed  in  1876.  Pointed  openings 
above  the  pillars  serve  to  lighten  the  weight  of  the  masonry,  and 
the  facades  are  crowned  by  a  medallion -frieze  with  open-work 
pinnacles.  The  pillars  are  polished  and  have  their  corners  rounded 
into  quarter-columns,  with  delicately  carved  capitals.  By  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  marble  tablet  bearing  the  charter 
of  the  mosque  in  ancient  Arabic  (Cuflc)  characters.  The  original 
roof  of  the  arcades,  of  which  remains  are  extant  above  the  dikkeh, 
was  made  of  beams  of  date-palm,  overlaid  with  sycamore  wood. 
Along  the  top  of  the  walls  runs  a  frieze  of  sycamore  wood,  inscribed 
with  texts  from  the  Koran.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Makrizi 
this  wood  belonged  to  Noah's  Ark,  which  was  found  by  Ibn  Tulun 
on  Mt.  Ararat. 

The  Prayer  Rece88  (PI.  5)  has  fine  Byzantine  capitals  and  remains 
of  gilded  mosaic.  The  wooden  cupola  in  front  of  it  has  lately  been 
restored.  The  Pulpit  erected  by  Melik  el -Mansur  in  1298  still 
deserves  close  attention,  though  it  has  been  robbed  of  its  charac- 
teristic panels  carved  in  ebony  and  ivory.  These  were  sold  in  Europe, 
and  most  of  them  are  now  in  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  Minaret  (PI.  7),  in  the  N.W.  outer  court,  is  built  of  stone, 
instead  of  brick,  and  also  shows  peculiarities  in  its  square  lower 
section  and  elsewhere.  The  ascent  is  easy,  and  the  top  commands 
an  admirable  •View.  To  the  S.  are  the  pyramids  of  Dahshur,  and 
to  the  W.  the  huge  pyramids  of  Gizeh ;  the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  far 
as  the  Delta  lies  before  us ;  to  the  E.  rise  the  picturesque  slopes  of 
the  Mokat^am  and  the  Citadel ;  and  in  the  foreground  all  round  lies 
Cairo,  with  its  houses,  mosques,  palaces,  and  gardens.  From  the 
minaret  access  is  gained  to  the  concrete  roofs  of  the  arcades,  pro- 
tected by  elegant  balustrades ;  a  walk  round  these  is  recommended. 

Outside  the  entrance  to  the  mosque  we  turn  to  the  right,  and 
after  abont  140  paces,  to  the  right  again.  Passing  the  S.W.  side  of 
the  mosque,  and  turning  a  little  to  the  left,  we  traverse  several 
lanes  and  alleys,  all  in  the  old  quarter  of  Kal'at  el-Kebsh  (p.  54), 
and  reach  the  small,  but  once  handsome  — 

O&mi'a  Kkit  Bey  (PI.  C,  7),  which  was  erected  in  the  rich  By- 
zantine-Arabian style  during  the  reign  of  Kdtt  Bey  (1468-96 ; 
p.  xovii),  whose  tomb  (p.  66)  it  resembles  in  plan.   Its  threatened 
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collapse  has  been  averted  by  the  use  of  iron  clamps.  The  minaret 
is  one  of  the  most  graceful  in  Cairo.  The  pulpit  is  richly  embellished 
i/vith  wood-carving.  The  mosaics  on  the  pavement  and  the  walls  are 
also  worthy  of  notice.  The  roof-window  of  the  sahn  has  disappeared. 

From  the  W.  angle  of  the  Gami'a  Ibn  Tulun  we  descend  to  the 
ShdrTa  el-Khedtrt  (PI.  C,  D,  7),  follow  this  street  to  the  right  (E.), 
take  the  side-street  on  the  left  150  paces  farther  on,  which  brings 
us  after  150  paces  more  to  the  beautiful  mosque  of  Ezhtk  el-  YHsefi, 
built  in  1496  (900  of  the  Hegira)  in  the  same  style  as  the  Gami'a 
Kalt  Bey,  and  recently  restored.  —  The  W.  continuation  of  the 
Shari'a  el-Khederi  expands  into  the  ShdrVa  el-Mardstn  (PI.  C,  7), 
which  leads  almost  straight  to  the  small  square  and  mosque  of 
es-Seyideh  Z^nab. 

The  6&mi'a  es-Seyideh  Zdnab  (PI.  C,  6,  7)  was  begun  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  completed  in  1803,  and  enlarged  and  re- 
stored in  1884.  The  interior,  richly  embellished  with  ancient  col- 
umns, contains  the  tomb  (recently  restored)  of  Zenab,  daughter  of 
Imam  'Ali,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Prophet;  the  bronze  railing 
enclosing  the  cenotaph  bears  the  date  1210  (of  the  Hegira).  In 
front  of  this  mausoleum  are  the  cenotaphs  of  three  Mohammedan 
saints,  beneath  a  stone  canopy. 

A  series  of  tortuous  streets,  called  successively  ShdrVa  el-Lobd- 
dtyehj  Derb  el-Qamdrntz  ('sycamore  street'),  and  ShdrVa  el-Hab- 
baniyehj  leads  hence  towards  the  N.  to  the  (IV4  M.)  Shari'a  Mo- 
hammed 'Ali  (comp.  p.  58).  After  fully  half-a-mile  we  come  to  a 
small  open  space  by  the  canal,  shaded  by  some  fine  lebbek-trees. 
The  gate  on  the  right  leads  to  the  — 

♦Viceregal  Library  (^Kutubkhdneh;  PI.  D,  5),  now  established 

in  the  Palace  of  Derb  tl-Qamdmiz.,  adjoining  the  left  side  of  the 

Ministry  of  Education,    The  collection  was  founded  in  1870  by 

the  Khedive  Isma'il  and  consists  of  a  number  of  books  formerly 

preserved  in  various  other  institutions,  and  of  others  purchased  or 

presented  by  the  Khedive,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  public. 

One  of  the  finest  presentations  to  the  collection  is  the  valuable 

library  of  Mustafa  Pasha,  which  occupies  a  separate  room.    The 

whole  library  consists  of  over  50,000  vols.,  chiefly  Arabic,  Persian, 

and  Turkish  works.   The  reading-room  is  open  to  the  public  daily 

(except  Frid.)  from  8  to  5  o'clock;  during  the  month  of  Ramadan 

from  10  to  3  only.  The  chief  credit  of  arranging  this  flue  collection 

of  books  belongs  to  three  Germans,  Dr.  Stern,  Dr.  Spitta-Bey 

(d.  1883),  and  Dr.  VoUers ;  and  the  present  director,  Dr.  Moritt, 

is  also  a  German.   —  A  new  library-building,  the  groundfloor  of 

which  will  be  reserved  for  the  Arab  Museum  (p.  61),  is  now  being 

erected  in  the  Place  B4b  el-Khal^  (p.  49). 

The  liberality  with  which  the  treasures  of  Mnalim  literature  are  thus 
thrown  open  to  the  European  public  is  deserving  of  all  praise.  The  offi- 
cials are  instructed  to  afford  visitors  all  the  informatioi)  in  their  power 
(no  gratuities). 
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The  Gbodnd  Floob  contains  the  Oriental  MSB.  A  special  feature  of 
the  library,  possessed  by  no  other  Oriental  collection  available  to  Franks, 
consists  of  the  Mcudhi/y  or  copies  of  the  KorS,n,  the  finest  of  which  are 
exhibited  in  cases.'  ^hey  are  remarkable*  for  their  large  size,  snperb 
execution,  and  great  age,  and  constitute  the  finest  existing  specimens  of 
Arabian  art.  The  oldest  specimens  of  the  Koran,  dating  from  the  8rd-5th 
cent,  of  the  Hegira  (10-l2th  cent,  of  our  era),  are  in  the  Ouflc,  or  early 
Arabian,  character  and  are  written  on  parchment.  —  Host  of  the  fine  large 
copies  of  the  Kor&n  on  paper  were  executed  by  order  of  the  sultans  of  the 
Bahrite  Mamelukes  (1250-1380)  and  of  the  Circassian  Mamelukes  (1382-1517), 
while  a  few  of  them  date  from  the  still  later  period  of  the  Osman  sultans. 
Each  example  is  furnished  with  a  label  giving  its  provenience  and  date. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  copy  of  *Abd  tr-RiUxdk^  written  by 
'Abd  er-Rahmdn  ihn  Abil/ath  in  the  year  599  of  the  Hegira,  and*  dedicated  to 
the  mosque  of  Hos^n.  To  the  superscription  of  each  sfireh  are  added  both 
the  number  of  verses  and  that  of  the  words  and  letters  it  contains,  besides 
traditional  utterances  of  the  Prophet  connected  with  the  chapter  in  ques- 
tion, —  a  most  laborious  piece  of  work,  resembling  what  has  been  done 
by  Jewish  scholars  in  preparing  copies  of  the  Old  Testament.  Next  in 
interest  is  a  Koran  of  Bultan  Mohammed  en-Ndsir  ibn  Sf/eddtn  KalaHn 
(1293-1341),  written  entirely  in  gilded  characters,  l)y  Ahmed  YHst^f,  a  Turk, 
in  730  of  the  Hegira.  Several  other  Kor&ns  date  from*  the  reign  of  Suttdn 
Sha'bdn  (1363-77),  and  from  the  time*  of  Khondctbaraka,  his  mother^  fdey 
are  written  on  thick  and  strong  paper,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  magni- 
ficence. —  The  collection  contains  three  Kor&ns  of  the  reign  of  Sultan  BarkCk 
(1382-99),  the  oldest  of  which,  executed  i*n  769  of  the  Hegira,  measures  4rby 
82  inches.  It  was  written  with  one  pen  in  sixty  days  by  'Abd  er^Rafimdn  es- 
Sdiffh,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^Sand'at  el-Kitdbeh*  ('the  art  of 
writing''),  and  now  preserved  in  this  library.  This  skilful  penman  was 
also  employed  by  Farag  (1399-1412),  the  son  of  Barkdk.  From  the  year 
810  dates  a  fine  copy,  written  by  M^sa  ibn  IsmaHl  tl-KindnL  surnamed 
Gagtni,  for  BuUan  Shikh  el-MahmUdi  Muaiyad  (1412-21).  —  A  copy  which 
once  belonged  to  Kdit  Beff  (1468-96),  dating  from  the  year  909,  is  the 
largest  Koran  in  the' collection,  measuring  44V4  by  35  inches.  To  the  period 
of  the  t)sman  sultans  belongs  the  small  mushaf  of  Bafiya^  mother  of 
Sultan  Mohammed  Khan,  which  dates  from  988*.  In  it'  a  black  line  alter- 
nates with*  a  gilded  one,  and  the  first  few  pages  are  very  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. A  copy  of  Hutm  Bey  ChemathHrgi  is  written  in  a  smaller  character. 
—  The  library  also'boasts  of  many  other  valuable  Korans  from  India,  Persia, 
and  Turkey.    One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  was  executed  in  Morocco. 

The  FiBBT  Latxbal  Hall  contains  a  collection  of  Feriian  Kiniaturei. 
The  origin  and  development  of  this  branch  of  art  have  not  yet  been  ad- 
equately investigated.  The  specimens  here  exhibited,  most  of  which  were 
collected  by  the  late  Mustafa  Fa^il  Pasha,  brother  of  Isma'il  Pasha,  and 
were  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Egyptian  government,  have  all  been 
produced  under  Mohammedan  influences,  though  evidences  of  E.  Asiatic 
taste  are  abundant.  These  book-illustrations  are  distinguished  from  the 
purely  ornamental  art  of  the  Kor&ns  in  the  lower  hall  by  a  greater  free- 
dom of  conception  and  variety  of  motive,  particularly  by  the  frequent  em- 
ployment of  living  forms,  l^early  all  are  illustrations  of  poetical  or  his- 
torical works.  The  chronological  arrangement  shows  that  this  art  was  at 
its  best  in  the  14-i7th  cent.,  and  that  thereafter  a  rapid  decline  set  in. 
The  finest  miniatures  are  shown  in  the  cases  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Btutdn  of  Scfdiy  written  in  the  year  1498  and  illustrated  in  1515  by 
the  celebrated  master  Behz&deh  of  Herat;  the  title-pages  show  E.  Asiatic 
influence.  —  Kham$a  (^five  looks'*)  of  the  poet  Nix&mi  (6th  cent,  of  the 
Hegira):  the  earliest  (folio)  dates  from  895  H.,  with  title-pictures  and  fine 
binding ;  the  second  (folio  \  of  963)  has  full-page  illustrations  and  elegant 
'binding;  the  third  (large  8vo;  1042),  written  for  the  Persian  governor  Kurtshi 
Bashi.  also  has  fiill-page  illustrations  and  fine  bindings  the  fourth  dates 
from  1103  of  the  Hegira.  —  Three  copies  of  the  Divdn  of  Hdfit  of  Shiraz 
dating  from  1664.  —  10, 11.  Poems  of  Jami  (d.  896  H.),  written  in  978  (folio), 
with  numerous  beautiful  vignettes;  also  (8vo)  the  poem  of  Tfisuf  and  Zu- 
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leika,  by  Jami,  written  in  9i0  (1533),  with  fall-pago  illnstrations.  ~  12. 
Qhazah  (Svo),  written  in  986  H.  by  Mohammed  Hoseini,  specimens  of  whose 
handwriting  are  also  preserved  in  the  British  Museum^  the  binding  is 
probably  later.  This  copy  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Shah  Fath 
'Ali  (d.  1334).  —  13.  Three  examples  (1551)  of  Mihr  &  Mushtariy  a  poem  by 
A8*dr  (8th  cent.  H.),  with  title-picture,  full-page  illustrations,  and  fine 
binding  (8vo).  —  14.  Sifdt  al'dshik  (8vo),  written  by  Mir ' Ali  in  929,  with 
two  title-pictures  and  interlinear  ornamentation.  —  Cosmography  of  Kde- 
tcini  (1567),  with  diagrams  in  the  E.  Asiatic  style.  —  Astronomical  Work  of 
1633,  with  figures  in  the  same  style. 

Among  the  small  books  known  as  8^na  (^ship**)  from  their  oblong 
shape,  No.  20  should  be  noticed:  a  work  numbered  as  'Adab  l^**,  with 
charming  ornamentation  between  the  lines  and  on  the  margins.  —  21-23. 
Albums.  One  (folio)  with  15  leaves  was  prepared  for  the  Shah  'Abbas  the 
Great  (d.  1628)  in  the  genuine  Indian  taste,  with  brilliant  colouring  (bath- 
ing-scenes, girls  swinging,  elephant-hunt,  etc.)^  another  (8vo),  also  with 
15  leaves,  shows  portraits,  domestic  scenes,  battles,  the  Dutch  fleet  in 
Persian  waters,  etc.  \  the  third  (also  8vo)  has  75  leaves  of  Persian,  Indian, 
Turkish,  and  European  portraits  and  miscellaneous  scenes.  —  The  collec- 
tion of  Book  Bindings^  in  different  styles,  is  interesting. 

In  the  Second  Lateral  Room  are  Turkish  Miniatiuea,  which  resemble 
the  Persian  works  but  are  artistically  inferior.  In  this  case  also  the  period 
of  decline  begins  in  the  17th  century.  —  The  example  of  the  Kuddi  Ku 
Biltii^  the  first  work  of  Turkish  literature  in  the  Arabic  character,  ia  unique. 
—  6.  Chronicle  of  the  Osman  empire,  by  JRdshid^  in  small  folio,  with  ex- 
cellent portraits  of  the  sultans  in  regal  attire  from  Orkh&n  (1326)  to  Sul3- 
man  II.  (1687).  The  portraits  of  the  subsequent  sultans  were  not  exe- 
cuted. —  An  interesting  series  of  volumes  contains  representations  of  types 
and  costumes  from  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century.  —  To  the  left  are  Turkish  Bindings^  very  inferior  to  those 
of  Arabia  and  Persia.  —  Among  the  other  curiosities  exhibited  here  are 
papyri  of  the  lst-2nd  cent,  of  the  He^ra }  copies  of  the  books  first  printed 
in  Constantinople  (1728)  and  Cairo  (1822)  ;  a  selection  of  printed  works  from 
all  Mohammedan  countries,  from  Morocco  to  China. 

The  Third  Lateral  Room  contains  materials  for  a  palseographic  ex- 
hibition, autographs,  important  dated  MSS.,  etc.,  illustrating  the  history 
of  Arabic  writing.  The  most  ancient  Neskhi  MS.  in  Cairo,  a  juristic  text, 
dates  from  the  3rd  cent,  of  the  Hegira  (9th  cent.). 

An  adjoining  Room,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  contains  examples  of 
calligraphy,  some  exhibiting  marvellous  dexterity. 

After  visiting  the  library  the  traveller  may  inspect  the  former 
Dervish  Monastery  of  Tekktyeh  es-Sultdn  MahmUd  or  Tekkiyeh  Hob- 
bantyeh  (PI.  D,  5j,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Shari'a  el-Hab- 
baniyeh.  The  monastery  was  erected  in  the  Turkish- Arabian  style 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  by  Mustafa  Agha,  vizier  of  Sultan 
Selim,  and  is  now  occupied  by  students  of  the  Mosque  of  Azhar  (p.  43). 
The  most  interesting  object  in  the  establishment  is  the  sebil,  with 
its  projecting  rotunda  and  elaborate  facade,  its  projecting  blinds, 
and  the  coloured  marble  and  porcelain  embellishment  in  the  in- 
terior. The  building  possesses  a  large  court,  raised  considerably 
above  the  street,  and  containing  a  few  trees.  Around  the  court  are 
the  cells  of  the  students,  and  adjoining  it  is  a  small  mosque. 

The  Shari'a  el-Habbaniyeh ,  called  farther  on  Shdri'a  Bdb  el- 
KhaUCy  ends  at  the  ShdrVa  Mohammed  *Aliy  not  far  from  the  small 
square  of  Bdb  el^Khalk  (p.  49). 
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4.  The  Northern  Quarters. 

The  following  section  deals  principally  with  the  interesting  edifices  in 
the  K.E.  part  of  Cairo,  to  the  N.  of  the  Sikkeh  el*Gedideh,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Muski  (p.  41).  The  route  here  described  is  thus  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  that  described  in  Section  2.  —  The  K.W.  portion  of  Cairo 
(p.  41)  contains  little  of  interest. 

From  the  Sikkeh  el-Gedideh  (Rue  Neuve),  opposite  the  GIml'a 
el-Ashraf  (PI.  E,  3;  p.  42),  we  enter  the  ShdrVa  el-Khordagtyeh 
(PI.  E,  3),  which  begins  at  the  Sebil  ofSUkh  Motahhar,  dating  from 
1700.  This  street,  with  the  Shari'a  en-Nahhism  to  the  N.,  is  the 
continuation  of  the  great  line  of  thoroughfares  which  runs  from  the 
B&h  ez-Zuweleh  on  the  S.  to  the  Bab  el-Futuh  (p.  62)  on  the  N. 

To  the  right  lies  the  entrance  to  the  Khkn  el-Khalil  (p.  42), 
nearly  opposite  which  is  the  Stk  e8-S&igh  (pi.  SiydgK),  or  bazaar 
of  the  gold  and  silver  smiths,  which  consists  of  several  crooked 
lanes,  barely  a  yard  in  width.  The  occupants  of  these  crowded 
alleys  keep  their  wares  in  glass-cases  or  under  glass  shades.  Their 
stalls  present  a  very  poor  appearance,  but  their  flligree-work  is 
sometimes  very  good.  Spurious  gold  and  silver  wares  are  not  un- 
frequently  sold  as  genuine.  The  silver  manufactured  at  the  shops 
ought  to  bear  a  government  stamp, indicating  the  number  of  carats. 

From  this  labyrinth  of  lanes  we  return  to  the  Shari'a  el-Khor- 
dagiyeh,  which  is  prolonged  by  the  Shdri'a  el-Odhergtyeh  and  the 
ShdrTa  en-Nakhditn.  The  last  contains  the  uninteresting  market 
of  the  coppersmiths.  Several  pipe -makers  (shibulsshi)  are  also 
.established  here.  On  the  left  side  of  this  street  are  the  imposing 
red  and  white  facades  of  the  mosques  of  MMstdn  Ka0iiny  Mo- 
hammed en-Ndsiry  and  Barkdkiyeh  (p.  60),  which  occupy  what  was 
once  the  site  of  a  small  palace  of  the  Fa^lmite  sultan  Mu'izz. 

Opposite  is  the  broader  ShdrVa  Bit  el-Kddt,  leading  to  the  B^t 
el-K&dl  (PI.  E,  3),  or  *Hou8e  of  the  Judge',  originally  a  palace  of 
Emir  Mamay,  a  general  of  Kait  Bey.  In  the  large  court  on  the 
right  is  an  open  verandah,  resting  on  columns  with  early  Arabian 
capitals.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  building  in  which  the  k^di 
holds  his  court  on  Sat.  (at  4  p.m.  Arab  time).  This  court  was 
formerly  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  country,  and  the  appointment 
of  kadi  was  made  by  the  government  at  Constantinople,  and  was 
frequently  bestowed  upon  favourites,  as  it  is  a  very  lucrative  post. 
Now,  however,  the  jcadi  is  always  an  Egyptian,  and  his  jurisdiction 
is  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  law  laid  down  by  the  Koran  is  to 
be  administered,  and  particularly  to  actions  between  husband  and 
v^ife.  —  We  now  return  to  the  main  street. 

The  mosque  of  Mtlrist&n  Kal&tbi  (PI.  E,  3)  was  once  a  vast 
hospital,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
and  used  as  a  workshop  by  coppersmiths  and  tinkers.  The  tomb  of 
the  founder,  however,  and  the  small  mosque  opposite  (recently 
restored)  arc  tolerably  preserved.  The  building,  begun  by  Sultan 
el'MansUr  KaldUn  (p.  xcvi)  in  1286  and  finished  by  his  son  Nasir 
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in  1293,  is  the  largest  monument  of  its  period  and  is  of  con- 
siderable architectural  interest.  Many  of  its  details,  especially  the 
windows,  recall  the  Romanesque  style  of  Europe.  Originally  there 
was  a  separate  ward  for  every  known  disease,  besides  lecture-rooms 
for  students  and  an  orphanage.  Now,  however,  decay  and  alteration 
have  so  changed  the  building  that  only  the  wards  surrounding  the 
principal  court  can  be  confidently  identified. 

The  Portal  is  constructed  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  is  of 
imposing  height.  Thedoorsstillshow  traces  of  their  former  covering 
of  bronze.  The  ceiling  of  the  entrance,  with  its  open  beams,  is  also 
very  effective ;  the  other  corridors  are  vaulted  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  first  door  on  the  left  leads  into  the  mosque;  the  second  door  on 
the  right  leads  to  the  Vestibule  of  the  Tomb  of  KaldHn.  The  tomb 
itself  contains  fine  granite  columns  and  pillars,  which  once  sup- 
ported the  dome.  The  prayer-recess,  with  its  mosaics,  its  beautiful 
dwarf-arcades,  and  its  shell-shaped  ornamentation,  is  also  worthy  of 
notice.  The  marble  and  tortoise-shell  ornamentation  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  walls  and  pillars  is  the  finest  inCairo.  In  the  tomb  chamber 
are  still  preserved  articles  of  dress  which  once  belonged  to  Kalaiin  ;\ 
and  are  popularly  supposed  to  possess  miraculous  healing  virtues.      'j4 

Adjacent  to  the  MMstan ,  as  the  second  of  the  three  edifices  jl ' 
mentioned  above,  is  the  ^Medrdseh  and  Tomb  of  Mohammed  en-  \ 
N&gir,  dating  from  about  1303,  but  now  almost  a  total  ruin. 

We  enter  it  from  the  street  by  a  marble  portal  in  the  late-Romanesque 
style,  brought  by  a  brother  of  Nasir  from  the  church  ofAkka,  which  was  [ 
destroyed  in  1291.  The  top  of  it  has  been  completed  in  the  Arab  manner. 
The  door  leads  into  a  corridor,  on  the  right  aide  of  which  is  the  tomb  of  K&sir 
(dome  in  ruins),  while  to  the  left  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  medrSseh,  with 
interesting  plaster  carvings  on  the  side  of  the  prayer-recess.  In  front  are 
the  ruins  of  the  main  building,  now  containing  workshops  and  huts  of 
the  poor.  The  remnants  of  plaster  decorations  on  the  hack-walls,  like 
those  in  the  medreseh  and  on  the  interesting  minarets,  recall  in  some 
respects  those  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  third  large  building  is  the  *Barkfikiyeh,  the  medreseh  of 
Sultan  Barkm  (;i382-99;  p.  xovi),  built  in  1384,  which  also  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  the  daughter  of  Barkfik.  It  possesses  an  interest- 
ing marble  portal  and  a  bronze-mounted  door.  The  greater  part  of 
it  was  thoroughly  restored  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  colouring  and 
gilding  applied  to  the  sanctuary  and  mausoleum  are,  unforunately, 
much  too  loud.  —  Opposite  is  a  modern  sebil. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  busy  Shdri^a  en-Nahhdsin  (p.  59),  the 
continuation  of  the  G6hergiyeh,  we  come  to  the  SebU  'Abd  er-Rah- 
mdn,  at  a  fork  of  the  street,  one  of  the  prettiest  structures  of  its  sort 
in  Cairo  (18th  cent.).  On  the  groundfloor  is  the  chamber  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  water,  tastefully  decorated  with  fayence.  Upstairs  is 
the  hall  of  an  elementary  school,  commanding  a  striking  retrospect 
of  the  busy  street,  with  the  three  red  and  white  mosques  and  their 
minarets  to  the  right.  To  the  left  is  the  huge  fa9ade  of  the  palace 
of  Ddr  BeshtdJe  (PL  £,  3),  erected  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  oent. 
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by  the  Emir  Besht&k  on  the  foundations  of  a  palace  of  the  Fa^imite 
Khalifa  (entr.  from  the  Derb  Kirmez).  —  About  200  yds.  farther 
on,  to  the  left,  between  the  Turkish  sebil  of  the  Gami'a  es-Selahdar 
and  the  lofty  walls  of  a  harem,  is  a  narrow  zigzag  street  leading  to 
the  Xosqne  of  Abu  Bekr  Mazhar  el-Ans&ri  (PI.  E,  2). 

This  mosque  was  built  in  1497  by  Abu  Bekr,  director  of  the  chancery 
of  Sultan  KAi't  Bey,  in  the  style  of  the  small  mosques  of  the  later  Mameluke 
period,  and  has  of  late  been  thoroughly  restored.  It  is  full  of  the 
characteristic  decoration  of  its  date.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  £.  wall  of  the  interior,  where  red  and  black  plaster  has  been 
pressed  into  the  white  marble  background  as  a  substitute  for  the  more 
costly  marble  mosaic. 

Farther  on  the  Sh&ri'a  en-Nahhasin  assumes  the  name  SMrVa 
Bdh  el-Futilh,  On  the  left,  about  50  paces  farther  on,  we  reach  the 
entrance  of  the  ruinous  — 

O&mi'a  el-E&kim  (PI.  E,  2),  begun  in  990,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Gami'a  Ibn  Tu'liin  (p.  53),  by  Khalif  el -'Aziz,  of  the  Fajimite 
dynasty,  and  completed  by  his  son  El-Hakim  in  1012.  It  was 
seriously  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  1302,  but  was  restored  by 
Bibais  el-Gashankir.  It  now  lies  again  in  ruins,  with  the  exception 
J  of  the  sanctuary,  which  has  been  provided  with  a  modern  ceiling. 
The  two  minarets  are  not  unlike  that  of  Ibn  Tuliin. 

A  building  on  the  S.  side  of  the  court,  to  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance, now  contains  the  'Arabian  Musenm  (new  building,  see 
p.  56),  consisting  of  objects  of  artistic  or  antiquarian  interest  from 
ruined  mosques  and  secular  buildings  of  Cairo,  collected  here  by 
.  the  zeal  of  Franx  Pasha^  formerly  technical  director  under  the  Wakf 
f  ministry.    The  museum  (tickets  of  admission,  see  p.  30)  is  open 
[  daily,  except  Frid.  and  festivals,  from  9  to  4.    Students  will  find 
.'  the  illustrated  catalogue  (French  1896 ;  English  1896)  of  service. 

The  director  is  Her%-Bey, 

Boom  I.    Marble  and  other  Stone  Carvinge.    19.  Marble  slab  showing 

ft  lamp  between  two  candelabra,  from  the  mosque  of  Bedriyeh  (14th  cent.)  j 

34.  Water-vessel  from  the  mosque  of  Tat&r  el-Hegaziyeh  (i4th  cent.)  \  31. 

'»       Marble  slab  of  Arabic-Persian  workmanship,  with  plant  and  animal  or- 

(       namentatioa  (early  15th  cent.);    38.  Perforated  Byzantine  capital  (mouth 

'       of  a  cistern) )   40.   Two  antique  serpentine  columns  from  the  mosque  of 

Kusiin  el-Saki  (d.  1329)^  43.  Limestone  slab  with  inscription  (1406  A.D.)) 

'<       46.  Heraldic  eagle  in  a  frieze,  from  the  Bab  esh-8hariyeh  (now  destroyed) ; 

52.  Cufic  inscription  from  Kds  in  Upper  Egypt  fl044  A.D.) ;  71,  72.  Heraldic 

eagles  found  in  removing 'a  modern  house  j  93.  Chandelier  with  110  lights, 

from  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan  \  numerous  tombstones,  vessels,  stands 

for  vessels,  etc. 

Room,  II.  Bra$$  and  Bronze  Objects.  —  57.  Koran-case,  with  elaborate 
brass  cover  and  silver  ornamentation  (these  boxes  have  always  30  com- 
partments arranged  in  three  rows  for  the  30  books  of  the  Koran);  63.. 
Brass  water^vessel,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  t  4.  Vase  witii  lid,  from 
the  mosque  of  Hasan;  13,  13.  Brass  tables  with  inlaid  inscription  and 
silver  omamenta'tion  (14th  cent.;  No.  13  with  the  name  of  Sultan  ITftsir); 
61,  62.  Votive  gifts  of  Sultan  Mu§tafa  (1623)  to  the  mosque  of  the  Beduins 
at  Tanta  (p.  22)  \  107.  Hanging  lamp  from  the  mosque  of  El-Gh<irl ;  cres- 
cents from  domes  and  minarets,  door-mountings,  candlesticks,  plaques,  etc., 
many  from  the  mosque  of  Ezbek  (p.  56);  121.  Brass  candelabrum  inlaid 
With  silver  (1269). 
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Room  III.  ^Enamelkd  Hanging  Lamp»  from  Mosques;  most  of  them 
made  of  common  green  glass,  with  enamelled  inscriptions,  medallions, 
coats -of- arms,  etc.  These  were  used  as  ornaments,  not  for  lighting 
purposes,  and  are  seldom  older  than  the  14th  century.  The  place  of  man- 
ufacture is  unknown.  Only  about  a  hundred  of  these  lamps  are  now  extant, 
and  most  of  them  (over  60)  are  in  this  museum.  About  25,  or  a  fourth 
of  the  total,  are  from  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan. 

Room  IV.  Inlaid  and  Mosate  Work  in  Wood,  Ivory ^  etc.  —  49,  50. 
Portions  of  a  cenotaph  (13th  cent.),  from  a  tomb  near  the  mosque  of  Im&m 
Shafe'i  (p.  68);  55.  Wooden  table  or  desk  (kursi);  59.  Magnificent  desk 
with  fine  mosaics,  from  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Sha'^bsLn;  62.  Prayer-recess 
in  carved  wood,  from  the  chapel  of  Sitt  Rukaiya  in  Cairo;  *65.  Koran 
case,  inlaid  in  the  Persian-Indian  taste,  with  elegant  hinges,  from  the 
mosque  of  Sultan  Sha'b&n. 

Room  V.  Wood  Carvings  and  Inlaid  and  Mosaic  Work  continued.  —  36. 
Eursi  el-kahf  (reading-desk  for  the  Koran)  adorned  with  mosaic  and  turned 
work  (15th  cent.);  19,  20,  34.  Doors  from  the  mosque  of  Ibr^im  el-Burk&wi 
at  Desdk ;  2.  Studenfs  cupboard,  from  the  mosque  of  £1-Azhar ;  26.  Door- 
frame (with  finely  carved  plants  and  animals)  from  the  convent-mosque 
of  Sultan  Bibars  (14th  cent.);  28.  Central  piece  of  the  covering  of  a  sebil 
of  Sultan  Kai't  Bey;  41.  Star-shaped  table,  with  painted  decorations. 

Boom  VI.  Fayence.  —  60-62.  Large  fayence  beads,  used  to  adorn  the 
chains  of  hanging  lamps ;  *326  (in  the  glass-case),  Cornelian  Dish^  a  beautiful 
specimen,  ITVi  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  high,  with  19  cut  facets 
on  the  edge ,  from  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Kal&tLn ;  66-70.  Hanging  vases,  in 
glazed  terracotta;  167.  Fayence  plaque  with  a  representation  of  the  Ea'ba  of 
Mecca  (made  at  Damascus  in  1726).  Nos.  168-175  (tiles  with  carnations) 
are  noteworthy  specimens  of  fayence. 

Room  VII.  Wood  Carvings  and  Turned  Work.  —  Mushrebiyehs  and  panel- 
doors  from  secular  buildings.  Also,  14.  Railing  from  a  dikkeh;  56..  Brass 
chandelier  with  374  lights,  bearing  the  name  of  Sultan  £1-Ghiiri  and  the 
date  909  (1503) ;  57.  Twelve-sided  chandelier  with  222  lights,  from  the 
mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan. 

Room  VIII.  —  *11.  Koran-case  with  ornamental  leathep-work,  bearing 
the  name  of  Sultan  el-Ghiiri,  etc. —  In  the  cabinets.  Oriental  book-bindings. 
—  In  frames  on  the  walls:  Textile  fabrics,  printed  stufis,  silk  goods. 

CoBBiDOB.  Wood  Carvings.  —  At  the  E.  end,  portions  of  ceilings  from 
the  mosque  of  Barkilkiyeh,  cornices,  brackets.  23.  Ornamented  ceiling, 
with  stucco-reliefs  between  geometrical  figures;  58,  71.  Door^sills  from 
the  Okella  of  Kai't  Bey  (p.  63) ;  9.  Front  of  a  balcony,  with  wooden  railing 
and  five  windows  pierced  in  plaster;  7.  Bronze-mounted  door  from  the 
mosque  of  Tatar  el-Hegaziyeh ;  *55.  Gate  of  the  tomb  of  Salah-ed-Din 
Ayub  (13th  cent.);  5.  Single-leaved  door  from  the  mosque  of  E*l-Azhar; 
*4.  Door  with  carved  human  and  animal  figures,  from  the  Mdristan  Kalaun, 
the  oldest  door  in  the  collection,  probably  taken  from  the  ruins'  of  the 
palace  of  the  Fatimites  and  barbarously  patched  up  for  its  later  position; 
1.  Door  from  the  mosque  of  El-Azhar,  with  Cufic  inscriptions  mentioning 
Sultan  Hakim  (10th  cent.) ;  6.  Large  modern  gate  (18th  cent.)  with  incised 
geometrical  designs,  from  an  Okella  at  Damietta. 

In  the  Magazines  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  numerous  other 
objects  of  great  interest,  generally  of  considerable  size.  Including  tomb- 
stones, pulpits,  desks,  and  large  doors. 

On  quitting  the  Mosque  el-Hakim  we  turn  to  the  light  and  soon 
find  ourselves  in  front  of  the  — 

B&b  el-FntAh  (PI.  E,  2),  or  *Gate  of  Capture',  which  is  con- 
nected hy  the  ancient  city-wall  with  the  similar  B&b  en-Nast  (PI.  E, 
2),  or  *Gate  of  Victory',  150  yds.  to  the  E.  These  two  gates  form 
the  strong  N.E.  extremity  of  the  old  city-fortiflcations.  Together 
with  the  fortified  mosque  of  Sultan  Hikim  situated  between  them 
(p.  61),  they  formed  a  strong  position  for  the  troops  of  Napoleon 
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in  1799.  These  aglidly  bailt  gates  are,  along  nith  the  Bab  ez-ZuTF^teh 
(p.  48),  the  only  aurritots  of  the  aiity  In  the  Falimite  walla  of  C»iro 
and  were  erected  by  the  oilier  Bedr  el-Qamili  In  the  lith  centoty. 
Their  plan  cesemblea  that  of  ancient  Romnn  gatewtys.  Both  hate 
an  outer  and  an  inner  gate,  flanked  by  aquare  or  round  totierg,  and 
united  by  means  of  a  lanlted  inner  court. 

In  the  Hoh«niDedan  cemelerr  ouleide  Ibe  Bib  eD-Haur  !■  burled  Jo- 
iimt  Luivis  BuritilvrdI  (d.  1817),  known  lo  tbe  Araba  u  '^b£)ib  Ibrlhim'. 
the  diatloealsbed  OrtcTitEi:  traveller,  whose  works  are  atill  of  h^gb  aathor- 
ity.  —  Tbs  IWD  towers  wilh  iron  basins,  which  we  observe  on  tlie  left, 
belong  to  Ihe  Citt  Waler  Worki,  constructed  in  IS^hVB  and  several  times 
enlareed.  The  water  li  pumped  up  ^m  the  Hile  by  iteam.  —  From  the 
Bab  en-Hafi  to  tbe  Toubi  at  the  Ehallh,  lee  p.  64, 


BM  eUFuiaii  Bii  tn-Kair 

(F,-(m  Ihi  ,idi  uixl  th'.  loa«.) 

We  return  from  the  Bib  en-Naar  by  the  ShArla  B&b  en-Nasr, 
passing  (Tight)  the  Oktlla  of  KSU  Bey  (p.  66),  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  secutac  strneturea  in  Cairo.  Farther  on,  in  the  Shdrta 
^l-GamSligeh  (PI.  E,  3,  2),  to  the  left,  Is  the  Contientuat  Motqut  of 
SaUon  Biban  el-OathanfclT i^i302\  nith  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  We 
nest  foliow  the  SenanSyeh  to  the  tight  to  the  Shiri'a  en-Nah^aain 
and  Khordagtyeh,   the  Slkkeh  el-Qedtdeb,  and  the  Muski  |^p.  42). 

The  lemaining  featuies  of  the  N.  quarteia  are  of  tittle  interest. 
The  principal  thoronghfare  is  the  SAdrfa  or  Boulevard  Clol  Bey  (PI. 
C,  B,  2),  wbioh  runs  to  the  N.W.  from  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
Ezbekiyeh  (p.  39),  to  the  Liinl2n  Brtdge  and  the  Saibeaj/  Slationa 
(p.  24).  —  In  »  aide-street  to  the  W.  ot  the  ShSri'a  Clot-Bey  lies 
the  Ohiaf  Oojitie  Chnrch  (PI.  C,  2),  recently  bnilt  and  dedicated 
to  3C.  Mark,  The  interior  is  archiiectuially  unintereating,  but  it  Is 
well  worth  while  to  attend  a  Coptic  servloe  here  (p.  71).  Adjacent 
are  schools  and  Che  honae  of  the  Coptic  Patriarch.  —  The  open 
■place'  at  the  end  of  the  Shati'a  Clot-Bey  ia  known  as  the  Rond 
PohU  dt  FaggSIa  or  Ulddn  BUb  el-Hadld  (PI,  B,  2).  At  the  end  of 
Ihe  Sh&ri'a  Bab  el-Hadid,  which  also  leads  bither  from  the  W.  side 
ot  the  Etheklyeb,  Jb  the  handsome  Bebll  of  the  Mother  of  Uma'U 
FaAa  (PI.  B,  2). 
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The  third  street  debouching  at  the  Rond  Point  is  the  Faggdla 
Street,  from  which,  a  little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  diyerges  the  Shdri^a 
ez'Zdhir  (PL  G,  D,  1),  pleasantly  shaded  by  lebbek- trees.  In  its  pro- 
longation is  the  Mtddn  ez-Zdhir,  with  the  large  mosque  of  that  name, 
erected  by  the  Mameluke  sultan  Ez-Zahir  Bibars  (p.  xcyi)  at  the  close 
of  the  13th  century.  Its  exterior  walla  only  have  been  preserYed, 
and  it  is  now  a  British  military  magazine. 

Beyond  theMddan  ez-Z&hir  is  theShdri^a  el''Abbd8tyeh(Vh^,  1), 
which  was  laid  out  in  1870  on  the  site  of  large  heaps  of  rubbish, 
and  traverses  the  quarter  of  'Abbdsiyeh  (p.  77;  electric  tramway 
from  the  Ezbekiyeh,  see  p.  27). 


5.  The  Immediate  Environs  of  Cairo. 

The  most  interesting  points  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cairo 
may  all  be  reached  by  Gai-riage  (p.  27);  but  travellers  who  use  Donkeys 
(p.  27)  are  more  independent  among  the  Tombs  of  the  Ehalifs  and  elsewhere. 

1.  The  Tombs  of  the  Khalifg  and  the  Mamelnkes. 

A  visit  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Ehalifs  (and  to  a  certain  degree  to  the 
Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes  also)  is  exceedingly  interesting,  especially  to- 
wards sunset,  owing  to  the  very  novel  and  curious  picture  they  present.  — 
Tickets  of  Admission^  see  p.  30. 

The  large  and  superb  mausolea  of  the  13-16th  cent.,  which, 
under  the  names  Tombi  of  the  Khalift  and  Tomb$  of  the  Mamelukes, 
stretch  along  the  entire  E.  side  of  the  city,  were  erected  by  the 
Bahrite  and  Circassian  Mameluke  sultans.  The  name  *Tombs  of 
the  Khalifs*,  applied  to  the  northernmost  group ,  is  historically  a 
misnomer,  for  the  tombs  have  no  connection  with  the  'Abbaside 
Khalifs  then  resident  in  Egypt  (p.  xciLi)  and  treated  as  mere  titled 
puppets.  All  these  mosque-tombs  were  once  richly  endowed,  each 
being  provided  with  a  numerous  staff  of  shekhs  and  attendants,  who 
with  their  families  resided  within  their  precincts.  The  revenues  of 
the  mosques  having  been  confiscated  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  tombs  gradually  fell  to  ruin.  Now,  however,  the 
Committee  mentioned  at  p.  30  has  taken  them  into  its  keeping. 

The  usaal  route  (very  dusty)  to  the  *Tomb8  of  the  Khalifs  leads 
through  the  Bdb  en-Nasr  (PI.  E,  2 ;  p.  62),  past  the  Mohammedan 
cemetery  and  the  reservoir  of  the  water-works  (p.  63).  To  the  right 
is  the  Windmill  Hill  (p.  67).  Beyond  the  unimportant  tomb  of 
Shikh  Zaldl  we  have  one  of  the  finest  •Views  of  the  city  of  the  dead. 

We  may  also  proceed  from  S.  to  27.  throngh  the  Bdb  el-Atabeg  (el- 
AUdba)  or  the  Bdb  el-Wesir,  both  of  whieh  are  to  the  K.  of  the  citadel. 
In  this  case  we  cross  the  small  cemetery  of  Kardfsl  Bdb  el-  Wetir  and  first 
reach  the  Tomb  Mosque  of  E&i't  Bey.  We  fifnish  our  inspection  with  the 
N.  group  of  tombs  (see  below)  and  return  to  the  town  by  the  Bdb  en-Nasr. 

The  N.E.  group  of  these  mausolea  consists  of  the  Tomb  of  Sultan 

el-OhUrt  (p.  47),  a  cube  surmounted  by  a  stilted  dome,  and  the 

tomb-mosques  of  Sultan  el-Ashrdf,  with  a  handsome  minaret,  and 
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ivrestiing-ring,  and  still  more  from  tbe  popular  pleasure-resorts  in 
the  streets ;  for  the  Alexandrians,  notorious  for  their  love  of  pleasure 
and  ei^oyment  of  ridicule ,  took  peculiar  delight  in  jugglers  and 
mountebanks  of  all  kinds ^  and  in  dwarfs  and  cripples,  etc.  Car- 
icatures, sometimes  of  the  most  doubtful  character,  thus  form  a 
considerable  fraction  among  the  productions  of  this  art.  At  the  same 
time  the  artists  preserved  also  a  certain  strain  of  idealism,  shown  in 
their  inclination  to  present  these  genre  motives  in  mythological  set- 
ting, as  when  they  represent  Satyrs  and  Cupids  in  all  kinds  of  genre 
situations,  Aphrodite  beating  the  mischievous  Cupid,  Hercules  stag- 
gering home  intoxicated  from  the  banquet,  etc. 

Talent  for  decorative  art  is  apparent  even  in  these  creations.  But 
it  achieves  higher  things  in  the  mural  frescoes  and  in  the  reliefs,  the 
most  developed  form  of  which,  the  pictorial  relief  vnth  landscape 
background,  also  took  its  rise  under  the  influence  of  Ptolemaic  art. 
Numerous  mural  paintings  in  the  Greek  style  bave  recently  come  to 
light  in  the  ancient  cemeteries  of  Aleiandria,  and  many  of  these 
are,  significantly,  found  beside  or  beneath  frescoes  in  the  revived 
Egyptian  style.  When  the  graves  were  used  a  second  time  the  Greek 
paintings  were  covered  with  whitewash  and  the  Egyptian  frescoes 
were  painted  on  the  top.  Examples  of  both  styles  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  at  Alexandria  (Room  XI,  No.  8).  The  technical  delicacy 
and  freshness  of  conception  which  wafi  still  characteristic  of  Alex- 
andrian painting  at  the  imperial  epocli  are  apparent  in  the  Portraits 
attached  to  the  heads  of  mummies,  painted  on  thin  wooden  tablets, 
In  tempera,  or  in  encaustic  colours,  or  in  a  style  uniting  both  these 
methods.  The  practice  of  furnishing  the  mummy- covering  with  a 
portrait  reproducing  the  features  of  the  deceased  dates  from  early 
Egyptian  times.  In  the  Hellenistic  period  masks  modelled  in  stucco 
and  coloured,  or  paintings  upon  wood  were  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
in  order  that  the  features  of  the  deceased  might  be  portrayed  as  those 
of  a  living  person.  In  most  cases  in  fact,  even  in  portraits  of  the 
rudest  make,  the  lifelike  expression  is  surprising.  They  look  as 
though  they  were  executed  from  the  living  model,  so  that  the  theory 
that  they  were  posthumous  portraits  is  not  very  probable.  At  the 
back  of  some  of  these  portraits  a  layer  of  mortar,  about  an  inch  in 
thickness,  has  been  found,  and  in  others  there  are  holes,  which 
seem  to  have  been  meant  for  nails  to  fasten  the  picture  to  the  wall; 
and  f^om  these  circumstances  we  may  conclude  that  portraits  of  this 
kind  used  to  be  painted  as  ornaments  for  rooms  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  persons  represented,  and  that  they  were  removed  from  the 
wall  and  placed  on  the  mummy-covering  after  death,  except  when 
it  was  preferred  to  substitute  copies  of  the  originals.  From  the  in- 
vestigations which  Prof.  Georg  Ebers  has  devoted  to  this  class  of 
portraits,  it  would  seem  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  specimens  yet 
known  come  tiom  the  cemeteries  of  the  Fayiim.  The  persons  re- 
presented are  mostly  Hellenistic  Egyptians  of  Greek  origin,  but  there 
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ablution  (PI.  13),  with  a  water-basin  (meda).  —  One  of  the  two 
MinaretB  on  the  W.  side  was  restored  in  1900.  Both  had  originally 
three  stories.  —  The  mosque  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  Arabian  architecture  in  existence;  and,  notwithstanding  its 
ruinous  condition,  it  still  presents  a  most  imposing  appearance. 

To  the  W.  (right)  of  this  tomb-mosque,  within  a  walled  court, 
is  the  Tomb  of  Sultan  Sultmdn  ibn  Seltm  (1526  A.D.),  also  called 
the  tomb  of  Sultan  Ahmed,  containing  interesting  sculpture  in  the 
dome  and  inscriptions  in  blue  fayence,  now  partly  destroyed.  To 
the  E.  of  this  tomb  (and  to  the  S.  of  Bar^^ii^'s  mosque)  is  another 
handsome  dome-covered  tomb,  the  founder  of  which  is  unknown. 
On  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to  the  S.W.  to  the  Tomb  of  Kait  Bey 
is  the  Ma'bed  er-Rifa^tyehj  a  depressed  dome  of  the  Turkish  period. 

Opposite,  to  the  E.  (left),  is  the  Tomb  Mosque  (Hdsh)  ofBursbey 
(Berisbai;  p.  xcvii),  completed  in  1431.  It  includes  a  mausoleum 
and  a  building  for  the  visitors  to  the  necropolis,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  liw^n  contains  good  mosaics.  The 
dome  of  the  mausoleum  is  interesting.  The  remains  of  an  okella 
and  sebil  are  also  extant.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  Tomb  of 
the  Mother  of  el-Ashrdf  (Umm  el^AshrdfJj  a  small  dome  with  a 
narrow  hexagonal  opening. 

In  the  same  street,  a  few  paces  farther  to  the  S.,  we  observe  on 
the  right  the  Okella  Kdit  Bey,  260  ft.  long,  completed  in  1473,  but 
now  in  ruins.  The  facade  is  plain,  but  the  gateway  is  very  tasteful. 

A  little  farther  to  the  S.,  projecting  in  an  angle,  is  a  public 
fountain  (PI.  16,  p.  67),  now  in  ruins  and  usually  dry,  also  erected 
by  Ka'it  Bey.  It  adjoins  the  ruins  of  the  administration  buildings 
of  the  tomb-mosque  (Pi.  14),  the  once  beautiful  rear-wall  of  which 
is  protected  by  a  roof.  The  okella,  the  sebil,  and  the  mosque  all 
belonged  to  the  burial-place  of  Kait  Bey,  which  covered  an  area 
330  yds.  long.  Its  exact  limits  cannot  now  be  determined,  and  a 
number  of  modern  buildings  have  been  erected  within  them. 

The  *Tomb  Mosque  of  Kliit  Bey  (p.  xcvii),  built  in  1463  and 
restored  in  1898,  is  the  finest  edifice  among  the  Tombs  of  the 
Khalifs.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  its  lofty  dome 
adorned  with  bands  of  sculpture,  its  slender  minaret  (135  ft.  high), 
its  harmonious  proportions,  and  its  elaborate  stalactite  and  other 
ornamentation.  In  the  interior  we  notice  the  beautiful  marble 
mosaic,  the  tasteful  ceilings,  the  pulpit,  and  the  kamariyehs  (partly 
new).  Within  the  mausoleum  (PI.  8)  are  shown  two  stones,  whicn 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Mecca  by  Kait  Bey,  and  to  bear 
impressions  of  the  feet  of  the  prophet ;  a  finely  carved  desk ;  and 
beautiful  ivory  carvings  in  the  canopy  over  the  tomb. 

With  a  visit  to  this  mosque  the  traveller  may  conclude  his  in- 
spection of  the  great  necropolis.  Those  who  are  not  fatigued  may 
now  walk  towards  the  Citadel  (p.  51),  examining  the  different 
smaller  monuments  on  the  right  and  left.   To  the  S.  of  the  mosque 
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continuation  of  the  Muski  (p.  41\  renders  it  very  easy  of  access. 
A  fine  effect,  especially  by  evening-light,  Is  produced  by  the  domes 
and  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the  valley  and  the  opposite  heights 
of  the  Mokaftam.  To  the  W.  are  the  city,  the  plain  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  Pyramids  j  to  the  N.  lies  the  straggling  suburb  of  'Abbasiyeh 
(p.  77);  and  at  our  feet  are  the  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs  (p.  64),  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  are  the  tomb-mosque  of  Kllit  Bey  (p,  66 ; 
to  the  left),  with  its  dome  and  minaret,  and  the  two  domes  and 
two  minarets  of  Sultan  Barktlk  (p.  65). 

The  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes^  to  the  S.  of  the  Citadel,  in- 
cluding monuments  of  various  periods,  are  most  conveniently  visited 
via  the  Bdb  el^Kardfeh  (PI.  E,  7),  whence  a  good  carriage-road  leads 
through  the  midst  of  the  tombs  to  the  Hdsh  el-B^sha  (see  below). 
The  tombs  approach  close  to  the  city  and  extend  as  far  as  to  the 
slopes  of  the  Mo^attam.  The  older  tombs  are  in  much  poorer 
preservation  than  the  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs,  owing  to  their  con- 
version into  modern  burial-places.  Some  are  now  represented  only 
by  their  minarets.  A  few  are  of  architectural  and  artistic  interest ; 
but  historical  data  as  to  the  names  of  their  builders  are  entirely 
wanting,  for  the  extant  inscriptions  upon  them  are  almost  exclu- 
sively verses  of  the  Kor&n. 

To  the  S.  the  imposing  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Im&m  Sh&fel 
(ca.  1240),  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  is  conspicuous.  Beside  it  is  an 
extensive  modern  necropolis,  chiefly  of  family-tombs.  The  dome 
itself  and  the  Byzantine  carvings  and  panelling  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  interior  walls  are  interesting. 

Near  it  is  the  H6s1l  el-B&sha,  or  family  burial  mosque,  built 
by  Mohammed  'Ali.  The  monuments  (including  those  of  Ibrahim 
and  'Abbis  I. ;  p.  o)  are  in  white  marble,  and  were  executed  by 
Greek  and  Armenian  sculptors.  The  inscriptions  and  ornamenta- 
tion are  richly  gilded  and  painted. 

2.  The  Island  of  B64a  and  Old  Cairo. 

Electric  Tramway  from  the  Place  'Atabet  el-Khadra  neat  the  Ezbektyeh, 
see  p.  27.  A  small  Steamboat  (fares  10,  5  pi.)  plies  every  20-40  min.  between 
Old  Cairo  and  Gizeh  fp.  77),  so  that  visitors  may  go  on  from  the  former 
to  visit  the  Museum  or  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh.  Or  with  a  visit  to  Old 
Cairo  may  be  combined  that  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  returning 
via  the  JBdb  el-Kard/eh  (see  above)  and  the  Place  M^he'met-Ali  (fine  view 
from  below  of  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  'Ali).  —  Those  who  wish  to  visit 
only  the  Kasr  eth-8ham'*a  (p.  71)  may  take  the  Helwan  Railway  as  far  as 
the  station  of  St.  Georges  (P'  154)»  which  lies  close  by. 

Tickets  of  admission  to  the  mosque  of 'Amr,  see  p.  30. 

Traversing  the  quarter  of  Isma'iliyeh  (p.  40)  vili  the  Shari'a  Masr 
el-'Ati^a,  we  reach  the  hospital  of  Kasrel-Ain  (PI.  A,  6),  with 
the  Mosque  Katr  el-Ain  (p.  41 ;  howling  dervishes). 

The  street  crosses  the  Fum  el-KhaUg^  or  influx  of  the  city  canal 
el-Khalig  (now  filled  up),  once  supplied  from  the  small  arm  of  the 
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top  Btories  are  used  for  banglDg  up  the  lamps  during  the  fasting 
month  of  Ramadan. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Bahrite  Mameluke  sultans  (1260  A.D.) 
every  mosque  has  possessed  a  Sebtl,  or  public  fountain,  except  in  cases 
when  a  separate  building  Is  erected  for  tliis.  The  sebils  are  rooms 
with  bronze  railings  at  which  passers-by  may  obtain  water,  which  is 
supplied  from  cisterns  placed  beneath.  The  upper  story  of  the  sebil 
is  a  kind  of  loggia,  supported  by  columns  and  covered  with  a  tent- 
roof,  frequently  in  elegant  timber-architecture.  This  is  the  Maktab, 
or  elementary  school.  The  detached  columns  that  frequently  em- 
bellish the  exterior  of  these  buildings  differentiate  them  from  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  mosque- facade,  in  which  columns  appear 
only  built  into  the  angles  or  immured  in  the  masonry. 

Tombs.  —  The  tombs  of  sultans  and  emirs  and  of  their  families 
are  invariably  built  in  connection  with  mosques  (p.  cUii).  On  the 
other  hand  the  8h?kh  Tombs^  or  tombs  of  saints,  which  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  independent  structures,  usually  built 
on  the  spot  on  which  the  revered  deceased  ended  his  days.  These 
closely  resemble  the  mortuary  chapels  of  the  mosques  and  are,  like 
them,  covered  with  domes.  The  ordinary  tombs  of  the  Muslims  are 
generally  situated  on  high  ground,  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
moisture  of  the  river,  and  preferably  in  the  desert.  The  subterranean 
vaulted  chambers  are  generally  large  enough  for  four  or  more  bodies, 
and  are  destitute  of  decoration.  The  corpse,  wrapped  in  white 
cotton  cloth,  is  placed  upon  a  bed  of  sand,  with  the  face  turned 
towards  Mecca.  When  both  sexes  are  interred  in  the  same  vault  a 
partition-wall  is  erected  to  separate  them.  Above  the  vault  stands  a 
cenot&ph  (Tarktbeh)  Testing  on  a  more  or  less  decorated  pedestal, 
and  bearing  two  upright  columns  of  marble  or  other  stone,  one  of 
which,  placed  immediately  over  the  head  of  the  deceased,  bears  his 
name  and  age,  with  texts  from  the  Korin.  At  the  top  is  represented 
the  turban  of  the  deceased,  the  form  of  which  indicates  his  rank. 
Over  the  cenotaphs  of  persons  of  distinction  are  frequently  erected 
canopies,  resting  on  four  columns  or  pilasters.  Wealthy  families 
surrounded  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  with  extensive  buildings 
(known  as  Hd«?i),  including  rooms  for  mourners,  sebil,  school,  stables, 
custodian's  residence,  etc.  The  tombs  of  the  Khalifs  and  Mamelukes 
at  Cairo  include  many  erections  of  this  kind ,  which  lend  the  cem- 
eteries the  appearance  of  small  half-deserted  towns. 

The  secular  buildings  are  on  the  whole  less  interesting.  The 
FortificationB  of  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Saladin,  recall  the  medi«val  castles  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  nu- 
merous gates  in  the  walls  of  Cairo  date  from  the  Fitimite  period  j 
they  were  probably  built  after  Roman  models  and  are  distinguished 
for  the  skill  with  which  they  are  constructed,  especially  for  accuracy 
in  the  jointing  of  the  stones. 

1* 


w/a  el-ba^r,  between  the  Ut  ud  14th  ta-j  nf  the  Coptic  month  Mian, 
4.e.  B-19Ui'AuE.),  which  ll  sccDmpnnied  oilb  noiiT  pannfur  merrj-miklDg. 
The  Fgte  0[  uulionvru  delermfned  In  nocienl  tlm«  in  acoordancs  with 
the  beisht  or  the  loanditlon,  nnd   even  tn  Ihia  d*y  there  Is   ft  ceiUin 

Adjoining  the  Nilometei:  le  >  large  Kio$k  tn  the  Tuckish  Btyle 
(no  sdmlssioa).  —  To  the  N.  of  a  smaller  lOund  kiosk  on  the  E. 
quay-wall  is  a  modern  Nilomeier,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  de- 
sceiidB.  —  The  S.  end  of  the  isiaud  commands  a  tine  view  of  tlie 
Nile,  with  Gizeh  to  the  eight,  the  pyramids  in  the  background,  and 
Old  Cairo  on  the  left,  with  its  picturesque  harbour. 

In  a  garden  near  the  N.  end  of  tlie  island  stsada  the  wonder- 
working tree  of  the  stint  MandHra,  a  huge  neb^-tree,  the  branehea 
of  whiei)  are  hnng  with  Innameiahle  rags.  According  to  a  popular  ' 
aupeiitltion  the  patient  muat  thus  offer  to  the  aaint  the  cloth  which 
enveloped  the  afTected  limb,  piuck  off  two  leaves,  and  tie  them  on 
the  affected  part  with  another  cloth. 


Regaining  the  road  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  ve  turn  to  the 
left  (E.^  and  soon  reach  the  bazaar  of  the  small  town  of  Old  Cairo 
{MasT  el-'Alika;  conip.  p.  33).    Beyond  the  railway  we  ohierte  a 
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as  possible  and  pliced  very  high,  while  those  of  (he  upper  Qdok  ire 
closed  vith  gistings.  (3)  The  passage  (^Dirtchi  PI.  1, 3)  leading  fiom 
the  street  to  the  uiurt  is  built  In  the  foim  of  an  angle,  to  prevent 
people  from  seeing  into  the  conri,  (4]  The  door  to  the  Qailm 
(t1. 1,  12]  is  placed  in  a  separate  court  or,  failing  that,  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  court  of  the  Salamlit.  (a)  The  reception-room b  of  the 
mastei  of  the  house,  the  seivanta'  quarters,  kitchen,  mill,  and  stables 
are  arranged  round  the  court  of  the  SsUmlik, 

The  principal  rooms,  which  are  usually  the  only  rooms  with 
any  decoration,  are  the  following :  the  Mandara  (PI.  I,  7)  with  its 
Khaineh  or  cs>blnel ;  the  7'aklita  B6ih,  raised  one  or  two  steps  above 
the  level  of  the  court  ^  and  the  Maliad  (PI.  II,  1),  placed  in  a  kind 
of  entresol.  The  two  latter  are  built  eDmewhat  in  the  etyle  of  open 
loggias.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Faskiyeh,  a  summer-court  pared 
with  maiblB  and  containing  a  fountain.    All  these  belong  to  the 


1.  Open  hall  (TakbtaBdab)  or  lUk'url.  3.  Cabinet.  3.  Door  of  the  Harem 
4.  Hooms  nf  the  Har«m  with  miiebrebiyehs.  S.  Ua^aiine.  6.  Open  tonita 
1.  OnBJl-charobeM  witb  Khaineh  ana  prliry,  8.  Balcony  whbmoBbpeMyeha. 

Satamlik.  On  the  upper  floor  Is  the  Kd'a,  the  chief  room  in  the 
Earim,  resembling  the  Mandara.  In  some  exceptional  cases  theKa'a 
is  on  the  groundfloor,  as  iu  onr  Plan  (p.  clilv). 
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the  third  (Pt.  s),  In  accoidsnce  with  the  custom  of  the  country,  his 
walls  projecting  inio  it  in  order  to  prevent  pssaerB-by  from  seeing 
into  the  fore- court. 

The  nave,  which  has  a  pointed  wooden  ceiling,  la  divided  by 
wooden  screens  into  three  sectione.  The  first  |Pt.  c)  is  sat  spsil  fot 
the  women,  and  contains  the  basin  (PI,  d)  for  ablutions;  the  second 
(PI.  e)  Is  a  passage  adjoined  on  the  N.  by  the  baptistery  (PI.  f),  and 


jriglnal 


the  third  is  the  section  for  the  men  (PI.  g).  Beyond  the  nave,  and 
taised  by  a  few  steps,  is  the  choir  (PI.  k)  oliere  the  priests  officiate, 
and  which  is  adjoined  by  the  central  gallery  containing  the  sanc- 
tuary and  by  two  side-chapels,  that  on  the  left  (PI.  m)  surmounted 
by  an  Arabian  dome.  The  Hekal,  or  sanctuary,  containing  the  altat 
(PI.  1^1  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  doors,  and  curtains.  Inside  the  apse 
rise  Beverat  steps,  In  amphitheatiical  fashion,  towards  the  place 
which  in  European  churches  is  occupied  by  the  episcopal  throne, 
and  ill  the  present  case  by  an  image  of  Christ,  The  screen  separat- 
ing the  sanctuary  from  the  choir,  the  Ikonnstasii  of  Greek  churches, 
is  panelled  and  richly  adorned  with  cartings  iil  wood  and  ivory. 
The  finest  and  oldest  of  these  are  on  the  shrine  to  the  left  of  the 
sanctuary;  besides  ornamental  designs  they  have  representations 
of  the  Nativity,  St.  Demetrius,  St.  George  f/lfari  Girgia),  SI.  Theo- 
dore (?!,  and  the  Eucharist.  Above  the  door  to  the  riglit  sirle- 
chapel(Pl,  n),  engraved  in  wood,  is  the  Coptic  inicriptlon,  'Greet- 
ings to  the  Temple  of  the  l''atherr  Below  it  is  a  modern  Arabic 
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cornice-slielf,  on  which  are  arranged  porcelain,  chased  metal-work, 
and  similar  ornaments.  Instead  of  panelling,  the  walls  of  the  durka'a 
have  coloured  marble  mosaics.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  usually 
covered  with  smooth  plaster,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  with  plaques 
of  coloured  fayence.  The  expanse  of  white  wall  is  usually  broken  by 
a  grated  recess  intended  for  female  singers  and  accessible  by  a  short 
flight  of  steps  from  without.  At  the  very  top  of  the  wall  is  a  broad 
coucave  frieze,  embellished  with  inscriptions  or  stalactites,  and  form- 
ing the  transition  to  the  usually  elaborate  ceiling-decorations.  Light 
and  air  are  admitted  to  the  room  from  one  of  the  ends,  where  mushre- 
biyehs  are  inserted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  and  kamariyehs  in 
the  upper  part. 

The  Public  Baths,  usually  of  quite  unpretending  exterior,  are 
frequently  very  large  erections  in  which  marble  is  not  spared, 
though  few  have  any  claims  to  artistic  importance.  A  visit  to  one 
of  these  simple  vapoui  -baths  is  not  uninteresting  (comp.  p.  xxiv). 

The  Okellas  (p.  38)  were  important  edifices  when  the  c«ravan 
trade,  especially  the  caravan- trade  with  the  Red  Sea,  flourished. 
Their  often  extensive  facades  exhibit  peculiar  carvings.  The  portals 
resemble  those  of  the  mosques,  and  the  locks  and  fastenings  of  the 
outer  shops  are  sometimes  carved.  The  central  hypasthral  court  ac- 
commodated the  caravan,  the  goods  brought  by  which  were  deposited 
in  vaulted  chambers  on  the  groundfloor,  while  the  rooms  in  the 
upper  stories,  opening  off  galleries,  were  used  as  lodgings  by  the 
merchants.  The  centre  of  the  court  was  probably  invariably  occu- 
pied by  a  Mosalla. 

When  we  come  to  analyse  the  impressions  produced  by  a  study 
of  Arabic  buildings  in  Egypt,  we  find  that  our  admiration  of  the 
harmonious  and  tasteful  ornamentation,  unsurpassed  by  any  school 
of  architecture,  is  counterbalanced  by  a  certain  feeling  of  ssthetic 
dissatisfaction,  prompted  by  the  numerous  incongruities  arising 
from  unsystematic  and  unskilful  treatment  of  architectonic  details. 
Part  of  this  dissatisfaction  is  doubtless  to  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  dilapidated  condition  of  most  of  the  buildings.  But  the  real 
reason  why  Arabian  art  failed  to  reach  a  high  level  in  technical 
ability  as  well  as  in  ornamentation  must  be  looked  for  in  the  early 
collapse  of  the  great  empire  of  the  Khalifs ;  in  the  uncertain  and 
vacillating  political  circumstances  of  the  period  that  followed ;  in 
climatic  and  geological  conditions;  in  the  influence  of  superstition ; 
and  in  the  characteristic  Oriental  tendency  to  adhere  with  obstinate 
fidelity  to  ancient  forms  and  to  leave  unaltered  anything  that  has 
once  been  accomplished.  However  much  admiration  the  arabesque 
may  excite,  however  great  an  influence  it  may  exert  on  industrial 
art,  we  still  miss  in  it  the  reproduction  of  living  beings,  the  con- 
templation of  which  invites,  as  it  were,  an  intelligent  and  active 
sympathy. 
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produces  an  imposing  effect.  The  columns,  all  of  marble  ofvarions 
kinds,  -were  once  366  in  number.  Their  heterogeneous  nature  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  were  brought  from  Roman  and 
Byzantine  buildings  in  Cairo  and  were  adapted  to  their  new  func- 
tions by  rude  Procrustean  methods  of  lengthening  or  shortening. 
The  facades  of  the  Court  (8dhn)  have  no  pretensions  to  an- 
tiquity ;  the  arches  (many  defective)  are  of  a  curious  shape,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  classify  either  as  pointed,  round,  or  horseshoe 
shaped.  The  court  itself  is  now  planted  with  trees.  In  the  centre 
Is  a  fountain,  beside  a  palm-tree.  The  8ou*h-Eastem  lAwdn  is 
the  sanctuary.  In  front  of  the  pulpit  is  a  column  of  grey  marble, 
on  which,  by  a  freak  of  nature,  the  names  of  Allah,  Mohammed, 
and  Sultan  Suleiman  in  Arabic  characters  and  the  outline  of  the 
prophet's  *kurbatsh'  appear  in  veins  of  a  lighter  colour.  This  column 
is  believed  by  the  Muslims  to  have  been  transported  miraculously . 
from  Mecca  to  Cairo  by  the  Khalif 'Omar.  In  the  N.E.  corner  is 
the  Tomb  of  Shekh  'Abdallah,  son  of  'Amr.  In  the  W.  colonnade, 
which  consisted  of  a  single  row  of  columns  only,  a  Pair  of  Columns 
alone  remains.   They  are  placed  very  close  together,  and  it  is  said 

that  none  but  honest  men  could  squeeze  themselves  between  them. 
This  mosque  is  almost  disused.  On  the  last  Friday  in  the  month  of 
fasting,  however,  a  solemn  service  is  annually  held  here,  in  which  the 
Khedive  and  his  grandees  take  part.  On  the  remaining  Fridays  throughout  - 
fhe  year  a  handful  of  poor  Muslims,  mostly  of  the  working  classes,  assemble 
tor  worship  in  the  venerable  but  poorly  preserved  sanctuary.  —  In  1808 
this  mosque  witnessed  a  very  remarkable  scene.  The  whole  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan priesthood,  the  Christian  cletgy  of  every  sect,  and  the  Jewish 
rabbis,  with  one  accord,  assembled  in  the  mosque  of^Amr  to  pray  for  the 
rise  of  the  Nile,  which  had  delayed  beyond  the  usual  period. 

The  traveller  will  find  it  not  uninteresting  to  visit  one  of  the 
Kulleh  Manufactories  on  the  W.  and  S.  sides  of  the  mosque  (bakshish, 
a  few  copper  coins).  The  porous  water-jars  (Arabic  KulUK)  used 
throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt  are  chiefly  manufactured  at  Keneh 
in  Upper  Egypt  of  light-grey  clay  of  very  equal  consistency.  The 
remarkably  uniform  and  delicate  porosity  of  the  vessels  is  produced 
by  mixing  the  clay  with  ashes.  The  rapid  evaporation  caused  by 
the  porosity  of  the  kulleh  cools  the  liquid  within  to  a  temperature 
of  12-14®  lower  than  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 

A  visit  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes  (;p.  68)  may  be  con- 
veniently made  from  this  point.  Continuing  to  follow  the  road 
across  the  rubbish-hills  of  Fostat ,  we  observe  on  our  right  a  Mus- 
lim burial-ground ,  and  at  a  short  distance  in  front  of  us  the  old 
aqueduct  (p.  69).  A  little  to  the  right,  on  an  eminence,  rises  an 
old  ruined  mosque  (Odmi'a  Abil  Su'M) ,  beyond  it  is  the  Citadel 
with  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  'Ali ,  and  farther  distant  are  the 
hills  of  the  Mo^at$am  with  the  mosque  of  Giyiishi  (p.  108).  This 
view  is  very  striking  towards  sunset.  The  road,  which  becomes  bad 
beyond  this  point,  leads  round  the  ruined  mosque  and  ascends 


of  Sultan  Hassa  (^p.  49)  gtmda  oat  eonspiauoasly.  The  Toad,  flrgt 
in  s  straight  direction,  sfteiwards  tnclintng  to  the  right ,  letds  to 
the  uecTOpotis  known  aa  Imim  Shife'i  (p.  68). 

S.  BftUk  tuid  the  ItUnd  of  Qeilreb. 
BAIU:  (or  Boidaq),  the  liver-h arbour  of  Cairo,  situated  beyond 
the  lama'tltyeh  Canal,  is  coached rrom  the Ezbektyeh  viS  the ShSria 
Biil3k  and  the  bridge  of  Abu  LiUh  [¥\.  A,  B,  3;  electric  tramway, 
p.  27).  Its  Jiaiiow  aCieeta  present  a  very  busy  scene,  afTording  i 
inoie  characteristic  picture  of  Oriental  life  than  the  capital.  Gooda 
are  conveyed  hither  from  Upper  Egypt,  from  Nubia,  and  from  the 
fertile  Delta.  The  principal  quay,  nearly  opposite  the  Ohezireh 
Falsce  Hotel  tp.  76),  la  moat  frequented  between  October  and  De- 
cember, vhen  the  rapida  of  the  river  are  moat  easily  navigated. 
t  At  the  N.  end  of  the  town  ia  aituated  the  Arsenat,  founded  in 
1835,  with  a  manufactory  of  weapons  attached  to  it.  Machinery  for 
Egyptian  manufactories  arriving  from  Europe  ia  put  together  at 
BClllV  before  being  sent  to  its  final  destiiiatiou,  aud  all  repairs  of 
machinery  are  executed  here.  B&l&l:  also  boasts  of  a  large  Iron 
Foundry,  a  Khtdioial  Teehnieal  School,  a  Paper  Maniifii/:tory,  a 
HouKof  Corrietion  for  Women,  a.LunalieA^lum,  and  ihe  Govern- 
ment  Prmling  Office,  none  of  which  establishments  will  interest 
ordinary  travellers. 


The  island  of  Gwireft  (GeiiriA  BiUak)  lies  in  the  Nile  opposite 
BQUIf.  Travellers  cross  in  a  few  minutes  by  motor-launch  [in 
winter  only)  or  by  rowing-hoat.  The  road  thither  crosses  the  hand- 
some Great  Nile  Bridgo  adjoining  the  ^<w<n-ZVij(Fl.  A,  5;  p.  40), 
the  extensive  barracks  of  Cairo.  The  bridge,  about  420  yds.  in 
length,  was  built  by  a  French  iron  company.  Tlie  buttresses,  which 
were  constructed  with  the  aid  of  air-tight  'caissons',  are  of  solid 
stone,  and  are  55  yds.  apart.  The  bottom  of  the  foundations  Is 
about  45  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  river  when  at  ita  lowest.  At  a 
very  early  hour  in  the  morning  an  interesting  and  picturesque  crowd 
of  peasantry  may  be  seen  congregated  here  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
duty  on  the  wares  they  are  bringing  to  loarket.  The  Nile  bridge 
is  opened  for  the  passage  of  vessels  through  it  for  an  hour  In  the 
morning  and  another  in  the  aftertiooTi  [announced  on  the  notice- 
boards),  and  is  then  impassable  for  foot-pas  so  ngcrs  and  carriages. 

The  starting-place  of  the  electric  tramways  to  the  Muaeum  and 
Pyramids  ofGizeb  is  situated  on  the  IiUnd  of  QMtroli,  immediately 
hnolile  thfl  hriilirn  fMrnn.  nn.  77    119.\    The  R.  nnrt  nf  the  <>iUnd. 
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the  equipages  of  fashionable  Oairenes  on  Fiid.  afternoons  from 
about  5  p.m.  lu  the  central  space  are  a  Rac€  Course  (E.)  and  Oolf, 
Polo,  Cricket,  and  Tennis  Grounds  (W.). 

A  Footpath  leads  directly  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  among  palm-trees 
by  the  side  of  the  Nile,  affording  views  of  the  traffic  on  the  river  and 
on  the  Bulak  bank.  Refreshments  (milk,  etc.)  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Cafi  Bellevue,  etc. 

The  principal  building  on  the  island  is  the  former  viceregal 
chateau,  which  was  purchased  in  1893,  along  with  the  adjacent 
buildings  and  the  park,  by  a  limited  company  and  has  been  opened 
as  the  Ghezireh  Palace  Hotel  (see  p.  24).  The  chateau  was  erected 
by  Franz  Pasha  fp.  61),  a  German  architect,  in  1863-68,  and  taste- 
fully ornamented  with  Moorish  stucco-work  by  C.  von  Diebitsch. 
Few  remains  of  its  former  magnificence  in  the  interior  are  now  left. 

Below  Bulak  and  the  island  the  Nile  is  spanned  by  the  Railway 
Bridge  mentioned  at  pp.  23,  131,  which  can  also  be  used  by  foot- 
passengers  and  carriages.  The  station  on  the  left  bank  is  known 
as  Embdbeh,  This  was  the  scene  of  the  'Battle  of  the  Pyramids', 
in  which  the  French  under  Bonaparte  defeated  the  Mamelukes  (July 
21st,  1798). 

4.  Shubra  and  the  'Abb&siyeh. 

The  inspection  of  the  viceregal  gardens  at  /Shubra  requires  a  Permit^ 
to  be  obtained  at  the  Mai'ra'  or  office,  of  Prince  HusSn  Pasha,  at  the  Kasr 
'Ali  (p.  41).  —  Electric  tramway  to  the  ^Ahbdsiyeh,  see  p.  27. 

The  Shdri'a  8hubra  and  the  broad  Shubba  Avenue,  shaded  by 
beautiful  sycamore  and  lebbek  trees,  beyond  the  LemHn  Bridge  and 
the  Railway  Stations  (PI.  B,  A,  1 ;  p.  24),  lead  straight  N.  to  the 
(21/2  M.)  village  and  palace  of  Shubra,  on  the  Nile.  To  the  right,  a 
little  back  from  the  road,  is  the  beautiful  Villa  Ciccolani.  On  the 
left  is  the  former  viceregal  palace  Kasr  en-Nuzha,  now  occupied  by 
the  Ecole  Tewflk.  Farther  to  the  right  is  the  Pensionnat  du  Bon 
Pasteur  (p.  30). 

At  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and  beyond  the  first  houses  of  Shubra, 
we  cross  a  canal  by  a  drawbridge,  turn  to  the  left  towards  the 
Nile,  and  follow  the  embankment  to  an  archway.  Passing  through 
this,  we  enter  a  tree-planted  space,  and  reach  the  entrance  of  the  — 

Viceregal  Gardens  of  Shubra,  laid  out  by  Mohammed' Ali  and 
his  son  Haltm  Pasha,  but  now  utterly  neglected.  After  presenting 
our  ticket  of  admission  (see  above},  we  first  proceed  to  the  kiosque 
(fee  5  pias.),  which  presents  no  interest  except  as  an  example  of 
rich  and  eflfective  garden-architecture.  The  garden,  nearly  nine  acres 
in  area,  was  somewhat  incongruously  re-modelled  by  M.  Barillet 
(p.  39)  in  the  old  French  style,  which  is  ill-adapted  for  the  Orien- 
tal vegetation,  but  it  also  contains  some  beautiful  rose  and  geranium 
beds.  Among  the  tropical  plants  we  remark  the  beautiful  Indian 
lemon-shrub  and  a  huge  lebbek- tree  (p.  Iviii).  An  artificial  hill  in 


The  'AbblNljth,  vtLich  lies  in  a  Lesltliy  sltustion  on  the  eig& 
of  Che  desert,  about  IV2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Bdb  Htitlniyth 
(PI.  E,  1 ;  p.  64},  is  R  group  of  honsoa  and  baTtack«,  founded  by 
'Abbae  Fasba  in  1849.  On  the  right  side  of  the  principal  street 
stand  the  H6te1  Abbas  (p.  25)  and  tbe  Ticeiegal  Milllarg  Bckool  and 
Barraebt,  equipped  in  the  Euiopean  style;  on  the  left  side  are  the 
Europtan  and  the  Auitrian  Hcipilali  (p.  28),  more  Barracki,  the 
conspicuous  Fadawtyth  Mautoleitm  (end  of  the  18th  cent.),  and 
the  viceregai  Obitreatory  (to  be  removed  to  Helwin;  see  p.  165). 
—  The  railway -elation  of  Bemirdaah  [p.  106)  lies  to  the  W.  of 
'AbbSsiyeh;  agoods-linethence  to  HclwSii  passes  through  the  village. 

The  main  road  at  'Abbastyeh  crosses  the  embaiiliment  of  the  old 
railway  to  Sn6i,  and,  near  the  station  and  village  of  Kubbeh  (p.  106), 
also  the  railway  to  Merg.  About  U/^  M.  (rom  'Abbastyeh,  not 
quite  halfway  to  Matartyeh,  it  passes  the  gardeu  (no  admission)  of 
the  winter-residence  of  tlie  present  Khedive  (marked  PataU  TaiifVt 
on  our  Maps).  —  Thence  to  Matariyfk,  see  p.  i06. 

Tbe  Oatial  <I-A^mar,  or  Bid  Mountain,  rises  io  the  E.  oC'Abbisiveb. 
At  iti  base,  reached  b^  a  dLrringe-rtad  di^ergiDg  In  the  richl  a  ihort 
dIalaDce  ontalde  the  Sib  HuitMyA  (p.  Hi),  la  an  old  VidrtsOt  ChaHoH. 


sad  ftagmeDts  of  t< 
!)d,   ani  (olnnred 


6.  The  HiiBeam  of  Oizeh. 


On  the  Jeft  bank  of  tbe  Nile,  opposite  the  inland  of  lioda,  stands 
the  Palace  of  Oizeh,  just  below  the  now  decayed  village  of  67ub, 
which  fs  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  eummer-re.^idence  of  the 
Mameluke  sultans.  Tbia  palace  now  contains  the  great  •  icercgal  col- 
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the  Survey  Department  (Diiector,  Capt.  Lyons)  and  the  Mudiriyeh 
of  the  province  of  Gizeh,  and  a  fine  view  of  the  Pyramids.  The 
tiamways  halt  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  (p.  105)  and  at  the  landing- 
place  for  the  ferry  from  Old  Cairo  (p.  69),  about  6  min.  walk  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Museum  in  the  palace  of  Gizeh. 

The  Palace  of  Olxeli,  a  huge  rambling  edifice,  built  in  a  light 
and  unsubstantial  Oriental  style,  with  about  500  saloons  aad  apart- 
ments, was  erected  by  the  Khedive  Isma'il  for  his  harem  at  a  cost 
stated  at  120  million  francs.  In  1889  the  Museum  of  Egyptian 
AntiquitieSj  formerly  at  BOU^,  was  installed  here,  but  the  process 
of  transferring  this  valuable  collection  to  a  more  suitable  and  safer 
edifice,  recently  completed,  has  begun  (see  p.  40). 


The  **Huseiim  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  is  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  the  kind.  It  was  founded  by  the  eminent  French  Egypt- 
ologist Aug.  Mariette  (,d.  1881).  The  present  director  is  the  no  less 
eminent  0.  Maspero ;  the  conservator  is  Emil  Brugtck-Bey^  assisted 
by  Ahmed  KamU  Bey  and  O,  Daressy.  —  The  earliest  description  of 
the  Museum  is  Mariette's  ^Les  Principaux  Monuments  du  Mus6e  de 
Boulacq^  (1864") ;  Maspero  also  published  a^^  Guide  du  Vislteur  auMusie 
de  Boulacq  (1884).  The  present  detailed  Catalogue  (1894),  which 
is  sold  at  the  entrance,  though  not  perfect,  is  quite  indispensable 
for  students.  The  more  important  and  the  more  recently  acquired 
objects  are  provided  with  full  descriptive  labels  in  French.  Owing 
to  the  alterations  consequent  upon  the  removal  to  the  new  building, 
the  following  description  does  not  pretend  to  accuracy  on  all  points. 

The  museum  is  open  in  winter  daily,  except  Mon.  and  Frid.,  from 
9.30  till  4.30,  in  summer  (16th  April  to  15th  Oct.)  from  8.30  to 
12^  admission  5  piastres,  free  in  summer.  Sticks  and  umbrellas  are 

given  up  at  the  entrance  and  returned  at  the  exit  (no  fee). 

A  special  room  is  reserved  for  Students;  apply  to  the  director  or  to 
one  of  the  conservators.  —  In  the  Sale  Room  (R.  Ixi)  duplicates,  etc.,  of  the 
antiquities  may  be  purchased,  nt  prices  fixed  by  the  Museum  authorities 
and  plainly  marked  on  the  objects  offered.  Purchases  here  made  have,  of 
course,  a  guarantee  of  their  genuineness  (comp.  also  p.  xv).  A  permit 
to  export  is  given  with  each  purchase.  —  Travellers  going  on  to  Upper 
Egypt  should  provide  themselves  here  with  a  General  Admission  Ticket 
of  the  Service  des  Antiquitis  de  fEgyple  (;^  1  E.  ^  comp.  p.  184),  admitting 
them  to  all  monuments. 

In  the  Garden  near  the  entrance  is  a  tall  pedestal  supporting 
a  Sphinx  in  red  granite,  with  the  names  of  the  Pharaoh  Kamses  II., 
added  later.  On  the  right  of  the  road  to  the  palace  is  the  top  of  an 
Obelisk,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Makere,  whose  figure  was 
replaced  by  sacrificial  tables  under  Thutmosis  III.  On  a  platform 
of  masonry  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  rests  the  marble  sarcophagus 
of  Aug,  Mariette  (see  above). 


contains  tne  more  ponaerous  monuments  oi  tne  collection  ana  tne 

ornaments. 

a.  Monuments  of  the  Ancient  Empire  (ca.  2500-^200  B.C.). 

Room  I.  —  The  Most  Ancient  Monuments,  some  dating  from  be- 
fore the  4th  Dynasty. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance :  Limestone  statue  of  a  kneeling 
man,  from  K6m  el-Ahmar  (p.  196).  —  *2.  Three  wooden  reliefs,  of 
very  delicate  workmanship,  from  a  tomb  at  Saklj^ara,  representing 
Heai-re,  the  deceased,  standing  and  seated  at  table. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance :  *3.  Fragment  of  stucco,  with  the 
lifelike  representation  of  six  geese,  from  the  wall-lining  of  a  tomb 
at  Meidiim  (p.  192). 

In  the  middle  of  the  room :  4,  5.  Two  sacrificial  tables  in  ala- 
baster. Two  lions  support  each  of  the  tables  in  a  slightly  tilted 
position,  so  that  the  libations  ran  down  into  a  vase  placed  between 
the  tails  of  the  lions.  —  *6.  Group  in  limestone  of  Prince  Rahotep 
and  his  wife  Nofret,  found  in  1870  in  a  ma^t&ba  nearMeid^m,  the 
colouring  still  remarkably  fresh.  The  facial  expression  is  excellent, 
and  the  eyes,  made  of  coloured  quartz,  impart  a  very  lifelike  air 
to  the  figures  (end  of  the  3rd  Dyn.).  —  8,  9.  Two  steles  in  the  form 
of  false  doors,  with  the  name  of  Sethu  (4th  Dyn.). 

In  the  Glass  Gases:  *1337.  Forty  Egyptian  soldiers,  armed  with 
shields  and  spears ;  *1338.  Forty  negro  soldiers  with  bows  and  flint- 
headed  arrows,  from  a  tomb  at  Assltl^  (p.  214),  dating  from  the 
Middle  Empire. 

S.  side  of  the  room  (opposite  the  windows):  10.  Stele,  represent- 
ing the  facade  of  a  palace  j  11, 12.  Door-posts,  with  relief  of  Tepes, 
wife  of  Kha-bew-Sokar  (limestone);  16.  Stele  in  the  form  of  a 
door,  from  the  tomb  of  Kha-bew-Sokar  (3rd  Dyn.).  All  these  are 
from  SakljLstra. 

E.  side:  13.  Stele  from  the  tomb  ofSheri,  priest  of  Kings  Send 
and  Per-ebsen  (2nd  Dyn.) ;  15.  Round  sacrificial  table  of  alabaster 
(Sakkara);  1.  Granite  statue  of  a  kneeling  man,  archaic. 

Room  II.  In  the  front  part  of  the  room:  1339.  Wooden  ship 
with  two  cabins,  from  the  tomb  of  Mesehti,  at  Assiiit;  1198.  Coffin 
and  mummy  of  Queen  Makere  (fromDer  el-bahri,  p.  278);  21.  Statue 
of  Yetep,  a  reciting  priest.  —  In  the  centre :  17,  *18.  Statues  of 
Ba-nofer,  a  priest,  ranking  among  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
Egyptian  art  (6th  Dyn. ,  Sakkara).  —  Between  these :  77.  Statue 
of  T/,  of  the  same  period,  found  in  the  serdab  of  his  tomb  at 
Sal^^jLara  (p.  141).  20.  Limestone  statue  of  a  legal  official  named 
£n-Sekha;  ♦26.  Admirable  limestone  statue  of  Wer-yer-en-Ptah, 
a  judge  and  scribe.  Smaller  statues  from  tombs  of  the  Ancient 
Empire.     1189.  Coffin  and  mummy  of  Zet-Ptah-ef-onkh  (Der 
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el-bahri;  p.  278);  1238.  Finely  wrapped  mummy  of  Eset-em-Kheb, 
in  a  coffin  (Der  el-bahri)  j  1402.  Rude  wooden  coffin  in  the  shape 
of  a  chest,  containing  a  mummy  lying  on  the  left  side,  with  a  head- 
rest (6th  Dyn. ;  from  Deshasheh).  On  the  wall:  Stele  (false  door) 
of  Yehet,  with  elegant  representations  of  the  deceased,  her  husband, 
and  members  of  her  family. 

**19.  Wooden  Statue  from  Sakkara,  known  as  the  SMkh  el-Beled 
(village-chief),  a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Arabs  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  a  well-fed  specimen  of  that  modern  functionary. 

The  feet,  which  had  been  broken  off,  are  restored,  but  the  rest  of 
the  figure  is  in  its  original  condition.  The  arms  are  separately  worked 
and  attached  to  the  body.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  legs  are 
bare,  while  from  the  hips  hangs  a  kind  of  apron  folded  in  front.  In  the 
hand  is  the  long  rod  of  office.  The  round  head  with  its  short  hair,  and 
the  portrait-like,  good-natured  face  are  remarkably  lifelike.  The  eyes 
were  put  in.  They  consist  of  pieces  of  opaque  white  quartz  with  pupils 
formed  of  rock-crystal,  and  they  are  framed  with  thin  plates  of  bronze, 
the  edges  of  which  form  the  eyelids. 

*1310.  Limestone  figure  of  a  seated  Scribe,  from  Sakkara;  the 
eyes  were  inserted.  The  colouring  is  well  preserved.  — 1311.  Seated 
limestone  statue,  with  inlaid  eyes. 

24.  Limestone  stele  of  Hesesi,  keeper  of  the  corn-magazine,  the 
treasury,  etc. 

S.  side:  29,  30.  Wall-panels  from  a  niche  in  the  tomb  (mastaba) 
of  Sdbu^  high-priest  of  Ptah,  at  Sakljiara. 

ISo.  29  represents  the  deceased  sitting  at  a  table  covered  with  slaugh- 
tered cattle,  flowers,  and  fruit.  No.  30  has  various  scenes :  above  we  see 
Sabu  seated  beneath  a  canopy,  with  attendants  bringing  offerings^  servants 
drawing  the  statues  of  the  deceased  to  the  tomb  \  female  figures,  represent- 
ing villages,  with  offerings j  the  cutting  up  of  slaughtered  oxen^  the 
deceased  navigating  the  Nile;  at  the  foot,  the  deceased  inspecting  his  cattle. 

In  the  back  (E.)  part  of  the  room :  33.  Headless  statue  of  King 
Khephren  (in  diorite) ;  1175.  Coffin  and  mummy  of  King  Amosis 
(18th  Dyn. ;  found  at  Der  el-bahri);  34.  Stele  of  Hep,  a  land-steward 
(6th  Dyn.);  *35.  Female  torso  (in  wood),  found  in  the  grave  of  the 
Shekh  el-Beled,  and  probably  representing  his  wife. 

1340.  Glass-case  with  wooden  figures  from  a  tomb  at  Mer : 
Group  of  women  brewing;  man  roasting  a  goose;  woman  grinding 
corn  and  a  man  seated  before  a  fire ;  servant  with  a  box  and  bag ; 
man  baking,  with  an  oven  in  front  of  him ;  potters,  etc. 

Room  III.  In  the  centre,  Coffins  and  mummies  of  kings  from 
Der  el-bahri  (comp.  p.  101):  *1180.  Sothos  L;  *1181.  Ramses  II. 
the  Great,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks  [son  of  Sethos ;  19th  Dyn.) ; 
*1182.  Ramses  III.;  1177.  Amenophis  I.  (18th  Dyn.),  with  garlands 
offlowers,  the  head  wearing  a  mask;  1178.  ThutmosisII.  (18th  Dyn.); 
1179.  Coffin  of  Thutmosis  III.  (18th  Dyn.),  much  damaged  and 
stripped  of  its  gilding;  43.  Statue  of  a  high  government  official 
(limestone;  6th  Dyn.,  Sakkara);  44.  Statue  of  Khui,  in  limestone, 
with  two  women  crouching  at  his  feet. 

♦42.  Khephren,  builder  of  the  2nd  pyramid,  a  statue  of  a  late 


w.  wall:  66.  Door-sli»peii  stole  from  the  tomb  of  Prince  wosei, 
at  KWiim  (between  tha  Ancient  and  Middle  Empires), 

N.  wall.  Ciae  A :  Smaller  articles  from  tombs  of  tbe  Ancient 
Empire;  small  bronze  and  alabaster  vases;  sacrificial  geese,  in 
limestone ;  small  tablet  with  sacriScisl  offerings,  —  Ciut  B:  Vases 
and  sacrificial  tablets. 

E,  wall :  46,  45,  Headless  statues  of  Ehephren,  from  tbe  granite 
temple  at  Giieh  |;p,  121);  38,  Alabaster  statue  of  King  Meii-kew- 
Uoi  (bfii  Dyn.);  41.  Alabaster  sUtiie  of  Khepbreii;  40.  Diorite 
statue  of  Herkcheres  (Myoerinos),  from  Abydoa, 

S.  wall  r  49.  Inscription ,  in  which  the  deceased  Un#,  a  high 
olfleial,  records  his  exploits  under  the  three  Pharaohs,  Teti,  Pepi  L, 
and  Mer-en-cB. 

Room  IV.  Steles,  sacriBcial  atones,  and  statues  dating  t^om  the 
Early  Empire.  In  the  centre:  Coffiu  of  a  contt-offlcial  of  King 
Mencheres. 

Rook  V.  In  the  cenlto:  '%i.  Statue  of  Xing  Khephren,  found 
in  the  well  of  the  granite  temple  (p.  126). 

The  Iciae  Is  represented  In  llfe-atie,  aitting  on  *  Ibrone,  whicb  is 
boFua  by  lions.  At  IbB  sides  of  Ibe  Beat  are  Ihe  »iul  uf  BeTpt;  and  on 
tbe  back  li  a  bawk,  protecllne  (be  king's  head  with  iU  onlspreid  wings. 

•74.  Sircopbaeus  of  Prince  Bef-Hot,  In  pink  granite,  embel- 
lished with  representations  of  palace- facades .  —  *134I.  Wooden 
statue  of  the  guardian  spirit  (Ka)  of  King!  lor,  represented  as  a  nude 
man  bearing  the  hieroglyph  'Kb'  on  his  head ;  found  In  tbe  king's 
tomb  beside  the  S.  brick  pyramid  at  Dahsbiir  (p.  153).  —  1344.  Two 
alabiBter  sarcophagi  (Middle  Empire),  from  Dahehflr;  134&.  Sand- 
stone cheat,  painted  in  imitation  of  granite,  for  the  entrail-jar  of 
Khnembotep,  from  Dahshlir.  Fonr  stone-chesta  for  entrait-Jars, 
from  Dabshitr. 

H,  side  (entrance-wall):  68,  69.  Door-shaped  stele  and  broad 
pillars  from  a  tomb  at  Sal^t^ra. 

E.  Bide:  1343.  Stele  and  sacrificial  table  frem  a  tomb  of  the 
Middle  Empire   at  Dahshiir. 

S.  side :  1343.  Entrail-Jara,  with  lida  in  the  ahape  of  human 
heada,  found  in  tombs  beside  ttie  N.  and  S.  brick  pyramids  at 
DahshliF.  —  Various  sticks  from  tombs  at  Dahshiir. 

W,  aide :  1342.  Wooden  iiaos,  in  which  the  statue  No.  1341  stood. 

This  room  also  contains  statues  and  large  door-shaped  steles  of 
the  Ancient  Empire. 

Room  VI  contains  door-shaped  steles  and  statues,  all  dating 
from  the  Ancient  Empire. 

Room  VII.  —  The  glass-cases  in  the  middle  of  the  room  conwin 
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N.  side :  TahU  Ca$e  containing  ♦♦Golden  Ornambnts,  found  in 
1894  by  J.  de  Morgan  near  the  N.  and  S.  brick  pyramid  Bat  Dahsbiir 
(p. [153).  The  principal  pieces,  illustrating  the  high  pitch  of  skill 
attained  by  Egyptian  goldsmiths  about  2000  B.C.,  are  the  following. 
—  1348.  Belonging  to  Princess  Sii-Hathor  (12th  Dyn.) :  a.  Gold 
Breast  Ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  temple,  inlaid  in  a  mosaic  style 
with  cornelian,  lapis  lazuli,  and  turquoises;  in  the  middle  is  the 
name  of  Lsertesen  (Sesostris)  II.,  supported  on  either  side  by  ahawk 
perched  upon  the  hieroglyphic  symbol  for  'gold',  and  wearing  the 
Egyptian  double  crown.  6.  Six  gold  shells,  from  a  necklace,  d.  Two 
lotus  flowers  tied  together.  —  1349.  Belonging  to  the  Princess 
Merit:  b.  Gold  Breast  Ornament  inlaid  with  gems;  at  the  top  is  a 
vulture  with  outspread  wings,  representing  Nekhbet,  the  patron- 
goddess  of  the  king ;  below  is  the  name  of  Usertesen  III.,  to  the  right 
and  left  of  which  are  two  hawk-headed  sphinxes,  as  symbols  of  the 
king,  each  trampling  upon  two  foes.  a.  Breast  Ornament  of  the  same 
kind ;  at  the  top  is  the  vulture,  below  is  the  name  of  Amenemhet  IIL, 
on  either  side  of  which  the  king  appears,  grasping  a  kneeling  Asiatic 
by  the  hair  and  smiting  him  with  a  club.  c.  Golden  Shell,  orna- 
mented with  a  water-lily  (so-called  Nymphsa)  inlaid  in  coloured 
gems,  p,  h.  Two  small  golden  cosmetic  boxes,  one  with  zigzag 
ornaments,  the  other  with  inlaid  gems.  i*.  Two  Bracelet  Ornaments 
in  gold  and  coloured  gems,  showing  the  name  of  Amenemhet  III. 
g,  r.  Cosmetic  boxes  in  cornelian,  lapis  lazuli,  golden  shells,  lions' 
heads  (from  chains),  etc.  —  1350.  Found  in  the  coffin  of  the  Prin- 
cess Neb'hetepti-khrot :  a.  Silver  diadem  inlaid  with  gems,  with  the 
uraeus-serpent  in  front;  6.  Golden  vulture's  head ;  c.  Two  ends  of  a 
chain  in  the  form  of  golden  hawks'  heads ;  d.  Dagger-blade  in  gold ; 
f.  Portion  of  a  scourge.   Also  bracelets,  necklaces,  golden  pins,  etc. 

1361-1363.  Table  Case:  **1361.  Ornaments  found  in  the  tomb 
of  Princess  Ita,  to  the  W.  of  the  Pyramid  of  Amenemhet  II.  at  Dah- 
shur: a.  Dagger  with  inlaid  hilt;  6.  Bracelet  of  massive  gold, 
c.  Hawk  in  cornelian.  Also  chains;  network  of  cornelian  and  porce- 
lain beads. 

♦♦1362.  Ornaments  from  the  tomb  of  Princess  Khnumet:  a.  Pair 
of  golden  hawks'  heads,  from  the  end  of  a  breast-ornament;  b.  Gold 
chains;  chain  with  various  appendages;  c.  Clasps  of  bracelets.  Chains 
and  appendages  of  the  finest  workmanship. 

♦♦1363.  Ornaments  from  the  tomb  (serdab)  of  Khnumet: 
a.  Golden  wreath,  with  inlaid  stones;  b.  Similar  wreath;  e.  Golden 
twig,  originally  fastened  to  the  front  of  6;  d.  Hovering  hawk  in 
chased  gold,  originally  fastened  to  the  back  of  &;  e.  Appendages 
for  a  chain,  in  the  form  of  hieroglyphics.  Magnificent  gold  chains, 
masterpieces  of  Egyptian  goldsmith's  work. 

Tabu  Case  1364  contains  necklaces  and  bracelets  found  in  the 
tombs  of  two  princesses  beside  the  Pyramid  of  Amenemhet  II.,  at 
Dahshur. 
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America ,   amerika,      American, 

aniirikdniy  malekdni. 
Anchorage,  roads,  mersa. 
Apricots,  mishmish, 
Arabia,   hildd  el^arah.    Arabian, 

rdgil  'arabi,  pi.  Hldd  eVarab, 
Arm,  difd'. 
Army,  'askar. 
Aunt,  'amma  (paternal  a.),  khdla 

(^maternal  a.). 
Autumn,  khartf. 
Back,  dakr. 
Bad,  battdl. 
Baker,  khabbdz. 
Bananas,  mdz. 
Barber,  haUdk,  moseti/tn. 
Bark,  to,  na5aA(»).  The  dog  barks, 

elkelh  beyinbah. 
Basket,  kuffa,  pi.  kufaf. 
Baths,  hctmmdrn. 
Bazaar,  see  Market. 
Be,  to.   The  copula  4s'  (are)  is 

not  translated  \  comp.  p.  clxxii. 
Beans.  Broad  beans,  ful.  Lupins, 

lUbiyeh. 
Beard,  dakn  oileliyeh.  Moustache, 

aheneb. 
Beat,   to,   darab  (a).     Beat  him, 

idrabuh. 
Beautiful,  kuwaiyis  or  gamU, 
Beduln,    bedawi,    pi.    bedwdn^ 

'arab  or  'orbdn.  Beduin  shekh, 

shekh  el-arab. 
Bee,  nahla,  pi.  nahl. 
Beer,  btra. 
Before,    kabl    (time),    Jcudddm 

(place). 
Below,  taht. 
Better,  cthsan^  kher. 
Between,  ben. 
Bird,  per  J  pi.  tii/tlr.  Singing-bird, 

'dsfur,  pL  'asdfir. 
Bite,  to,  'add  (P).    It  (she)  has 

bitten  me,  'addeini;    it  (she) 

will  bite,  ttfudd. 
Bitter,  mwrr. 
Black,  iswid, 

Baedekek's  Egypt.    5th  Kd. 


Blae,  azrdk. 

Blind,  a'ma. 

Blood,  dam.  • 

Boil,  to.    The  water  is  boiling, 

elmdyeh  tiyhli.    Boiled,   mas^ 

ICk. 
Book,  kitdb,  pi.  kutub.  Bookseller, 

kutbi. 
Boot,  gezma,  pi.  gizam. 
Bottle,  kitdzaj  ^Lkazdiz.  Earthen- 
ware bottle,  kulla^  pi.  kulal. 
Box,  sandilik,  pi.  sanddik. 
Boy,  weled,  pi.  Hildd, 
Brandy,  'araki. 
Bread, 'e«fe.  Loaf  of  bread,  rap W/*, 

pi.  arghifeh. 
3reak,  to,  Acwar  (a),  trans.;    in- 

kasar  (**),    intrans.     Broken, 

makmr. 
Bride,  'ards.    Bridegroom,  'arts. 
Bridge,  kantara. 
Bridle,  ligdm. 
Bright,  sdfi. 
Bring,  to,  gdb(^}.  Bring  the  eggs, 

gib  elbtd. 
Broad,  'and,  wdse\ 
Brother,  akU  (before  suffixes  and 

genitives  akhii^  as  akhUna^  our 

brother),  pi.  ikkwdn. 
Brown,  a^mar  or  ahmar. 
Bucket,  parcfai,  ^\.garddtl}  fatl^ 

pi.  sutul. 
Buckle,  abztm,  pi.  abdzim. 
Bug,  bakka,  pi.  bakk. 
Burn,  to.    The  fire  burns,  enndr 

beyula\    The  sun  burns   me, 

eshshems  (or  essems)  yihrakni. 
Bum  up,  to,  harak  (a). 
Bury,  to,  dafan  (pf.  »;  pres.  b). 

They  have  buried  him,  dafanOh. 

—  Burial,  dafn. 
Butcher,  gezzdr. 
Butter,  zibdeh. 

Buy,  to.  What  do  you  wish  to  buy, 
'duz  iUUiri  I  ?  Have  you  bought 
the  eggs,   inUh  ishtiret  elbtd? 

—  See  also  p.  38. 

m 
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Adjoining  is  a  similar  but  better  example  without  a  number.  688.  Small 
bowl,  with  a  dog  running  off  with  a  stolen  tish.  895.  Man  holding  in  front 
of  him  a  naos  with  the  figure  of  Prah  (in  green  fayence).  879-831.  Wooden 
statuettes  of  priests.  1351.  Collar  adorned  with  figures  of  Isis  and  Nefertem 
and  cats'  heado.  *891.  Sta'uette  of  the  Vizier  Ptah-mose^  in  white  and  coloured 
glass-paste,  of  exceptional  beauty.  900  bis.  Figures  of  the  dead,  among  the 
ea-liest  Egyptian  bronzes  (New  Empire).  *886.  Hair-pin,  in  the  shape  of 
a  man  standing  upon  a  papyrus-flower  (Middle  Empire).  889.  Bowl  with 
a  handle  in  the  shape  of  a  girl  rowing  through  a  swamp.  909.  King's  head 
in  blue  porcelain.  o96.  Bowl  in  the  form  of  a  girl  swimming  and  holding 
a  duck.  896 bis.  Bowl-handle  in  the  form  of  a  girl  swimming.  *'889.  Bowl 
in  the  form  of  a  recumbent  cow.  903.  Bronze  figure  of  a  priest  bearing  a 
figure  of  Osiris,  from  th^  Serapeum.  912.  Fine  ivory  figure  (Ancient  Em- 
pire). 890,  890bi8.  Bronze  figures  of  kings  (late  period).  908.  Small  wooden 
head  of  a  woman,  in  excellent  workmanship  of  the  Middle  Empire. 

Olass  Case  L :  Golden  and  silyer  ornaments  of  various  epochs* 
972,  972b.  Valuable  earrings,  bearing  the  name  of  Ramses  XII. ; 
974.  Broad  fillet  of  thin  gold,  of  the  Greek  (Ptolemaic)  period,  with 
fine  gorgon's  face.  Also  bracelets,  rings,  and  earrings  of  Syrian 
workmanship ;  981-984.  Statuettes  of  gods,  in  gold.  991.  Persian 
ornaments;  similar  articles  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  origin. 

N.  side  of  the  room,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance ;  Cabinet  A. 
Statuettes  dating  from  the  Ancient  Empire :  87.  Man  with  a  sack  on 
his  shoulder  and  his  sandals  in  his  hand  (5th  Dyn.);  88.  Man  and 
woman  brewing;  89.  Kneeling  priest;  no  number,  Women  grinding 
corn,  men  pouring  beer  into  jugs. 

N.  side,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance :  Cabinet  B.  Statuettes  from 
Gizeh  and  Sakkara :  ♦IS.  Dwarf  named  Khnemhotep,  keeper  of  the 
wardrobe;  *79.  Limestone  statuette  of  the  chief  brewer  Nofer,  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  Egyptian  sculpture  of  the  5th  Dyn.;  *80. 
Wooden  statuette  of  a  man  in  a  cloak,  the  head  unusually  expres- 
sive (later  period). 

S.  side:  82.  Limestone  relief:  Ipi,  governor  of  the  palace,  with 
his  wife  Senbet  and  his  two  daughters;  Ipi,  borne  in  a  litter,  in- 
spects his  harvest  and  cattle ;  ships. 

W.  side.  Limestone  reliefs  from  a  tomb :  83.  The  two  upper  rows 
represent  field-workers,  the  third  the  making  of  beer ;  in  the  lowest 
row  are  carpenters,  makers  of  stone-vessels,  goldsmiths,  sculptors, 
and  a  scribe  weighing  gold.  84.  Boatmen  quarrelling;  86.  Dancers 
and  musicians. 

Room  VIII.  Reliefs  from  tombs.  —  In  the  S.E.  corner:  91. 
Shepherds  pasturing  their  fiocks;  below,  shepherds  and  fisher- 
men preparing  for  a  meal.  —  In  the  S.W.  corner:  92.  The  deceased 
Enkheftka,  seated  before  a  sacrificial  table,  receiving  the  gifts  of 
his  servants ;  beneath,  animals  for  sacrifice  are  being  slaughtered. 
—  In  the  N.W.  corner:  93.  Ape  seizing  a  man  by  the  leg.  —  In 
the  N.E.  corner :  94.  Boatmen,  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
fruit  and  other  provisions,  fall  into  a  quarrel  and  attack  each  other 
with  their  oars.  —  In  the  middle  :  95.  Wooden  statuette  of  Zez-em- 
onkh,  of  excellent  workmanship  but  much  damaged  (5th  Dyn.). 


The  sides  »e  embellished  with  palar^-fafades.  —  97.  Ssicophague 
of  Prince  Ks-em-iektem  in  pink  granite,  wiih  rounded  comets. 
98-100.  Door-ahaped  atales. 

8.  Bide.  CateA:  102.  Small  boat^  beside  it,  Qve  other  boats ; 
103.  Model  of  a  granary ;  104.  Model  of  a  small  house  with  a  court 
In  front  (both  fonnd  at  Althmtm);  105.  Smtll  chest,  containing 
models  of  implemeuta,  vasea,  etc.  (6th  Dyn.). 

RoouX.  107.  Kemalnaofthe  mummy  of  King  Onnos(&th  Dyn.}, 
from  his  pyismlJ  (p.  131);  109.  CofQn  chamber  from  the  tomb  of 
Tesheri  at  Salf^ara  (Gth  Dyn.).    Wooden  coffin  of  Teti. 

Boom  XI.  ••Group  in  wrought  copper,  representing  King  Pepi  I. 
Mid  his  son  MethusuphiB,  found  in  1898-99  at  Kfim  el-Ahmar.  106. 
Mummy  of  the  } us t- mention e d  Mcthua up hia.  Door-shaped  ateles 
of  the  6th  Dyn.,  from  Abydoi  aud  Akhmim.  —  Cabinet  A :  Mummy- 
Tirapptngs,  vases,  and  other  objects  of  the  6th  Dynasty. 

Rooms  XII,  XIII,  &  XIV  contain  monuments  lliustrating  the 
transition  from  Che  Early  to  the  Middle  Empire :  ateles  from  Abydoa, 
Akhmim,' Rizaltit,  and  Meahaikh,  neatly  all  of  erode  esecutlon.  — 
Two  wooden  coffins  with  peculiar  hieroglyphics,  from  Akhmim. 

b.  Honomentt  of  the  Middle  Empire  and  of  the  HjktM  Period 
(XII-XVUl.  Dyn. ;  3200-1600  IS.C). 

Room  XV.  E.  side  :  110,  Stele  of  Khewew,  son  of  Entef  (11th 
Dyn,],  interesting  to  epigraphists  on  sccoant  of  the  still  Tiaible 
squares,  marked  upon  It  to  ensure  accnrtc;  in  the  drawing  of  the 
bietoglyphics  and  deaigna;  ill.  Stele  of  the  nomarch  Entef,  found 
like  No.  112  at  Drah  Abtt'l  Negga  (Thebea);  112.  Stale  of  King 
Ent«f  (11th  Dyn.),  of  historic  Importance;  113.  Relief  representing 
King  Men tuhotep  slaying  prisoners  (11th  Dyn.);  •Hi.  Sacrificial 
chamber  of  Harhotep,  with  repreeentitions  of  the  domestic  utensils 
requited  by  the  deceased,  116,  115.  Inner  and  outer  coffin  and 
mnmray  of  a  lady  of  the  royal  harem  (11th  Dyn.);  the  necklace 
and  tatooed  body  should  be  noticed. 

Room  XVI  (Hylaot  Room).  W.  aide:  122,  Statue  (granite)  of 
Noftet,  queen  of  Useitesen  I.  (Sesostris  1, ;  12th  Dyn.). 

In  the  middle  of  the  room :  *i363.  Two  wooden  boats,  probably 
used  in  funeral  celebratioiis,  found  at  Dahshur  (p.  1!J3). 

E.  side :  124,  Head  of  a  king,  in  grey  granite,  from  Bubastis 
(p,  162);  125.  Colossal  bust  of  a  king  of  the  Middle  Empire,  with 
die  name  of  King  Merenptah  of  the  i9tb  Dyn.  afterwaida  added  on 
the  breast  (grey  gtanite):  126.  Cast  of  the  head  of  a  king's  stitue 
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in  the  Fayuin  (p.  179).  129.  Lower  part  of  a  statue  of  the  Hyksos 
King  Eheyan,  found  at  Bubastis. 

133-135,  137-139.  Statues  of  kings  with  high  cheek-bones, 
folds  about  the  mouth,  and  other  peculiar  and  foreign  facial  charac- 
teristics, and  with  hair  and  beards  unlike  those  of  Egyptians.  These 
were  formerly  regarded  as  Hyksos  princes  (p.  Ixxxi),  but  are  now 
attributed  with  greater  probability  to  the  end  of  the  12th  Dynasty. 

133.  Group  in  grey  granite,  found  at  Tanis  (p.  156). 

Two  water-deities  are  offering  a  god  fish  upon  lotus-stems,  while  they 
carry  other  fishes  and  birds  in  nets.  The  name  of  Psusennes  is  engraved 
on  the  front. 

*134.  Sphinx  in  black  granite,  from  Tanis,  the  restored  parts 

recognisable  by  their  darker  hue. 

An  inscription  on  the  right  shoulder,  afterwards  effaced,  mentions 
Apepi  (Apophis),  the  Hyksos  king.  Merenptah  and  Bamses  II.  subsequently 
caused  their  names  to  be  inscribed  on  Ihe  base,  and  Psusennes  engraved 
his  on  the  breast  of  the  statue. 

135.  Head  of  a  sphinx,  with  the  name  of  Merenptah  added  at 
a  later  date ;  137.  Head  of  a  king,  from  Medinet  el-Fayi^m  (p.  176) ; 
138.  Three  heads,  in  grey  granite ;  139.  Sphinx,  in  limestone,  found 
at  El-Kab  (p.  311). 

140.  Large  limestone  sarcophagus  of  Tagi,  from  Thebes.  The 
interior  is  adorned  with  well-preserved  representations  of  articles 
required  by  the  deceased  in  the  future  life. 

liooM  XVII.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  wooden  coffins  of  the 
Middle  Empire,  including  142.  Coffin  of  Kheperkere  with  repre- 
sentations of  doors  on  the  outside.  Glass  Case  with  boats  of  the  sun 
and  sepulchral  gifts,  from  Bersheh  (p.  201). 

6l€U8  Case  to  the  right  of  the  stairs.  Articles  found  in  tombs 
near  the  pyramids  ofLisht:  sticks,  sceptres,  weapons ;  entrail- vases 
with  Uds  in  the  shape  of  human  heads;  wooden  statuette  of  a  man. 

Beside  the  stairs:  Wall-paintings  from  tombs  of  the  6th  Dyn., 
at  Dahshilr  (p.  153).  Painted  pavements  from  the  palace  of  Ameno- 
phis  IV.  at  Hawtta  (p.  210). 

Room  XVIII.  Portions  of  painted  wooden  coffins,  dating  from  the 
Middle  Empire. 

Rooms  XIX  and  XX.  Wooden  coffins  of  the  11th  and  12th  Dyn. ; 
sacrificial  tablets,  and  numerous  steles  from  Abydos. 

Room  XXI.     *Nine   colossal  statues  of  Usertesen  I,,  in  fine 

limestone,  found  near  the  S.  pyramid  ofLisht  (p.  192),  of  admirable 

workmanship  (especially  in  the  reliefs  on  the  throne).  —  *1364. 

Outer  and  inner  wooden  coffi.ns  of  Mesehti,  nomarch  of  Assidf. 

The  mummy  reclined  on  a  bed  in  the  inner  coffin,  but  only  its  golden 
mask  is  now  left.  Beside  it  are  various  articles  for  the  use  of  the  dead 
in  the  future  life:  head -rests,  mirror,  sandals,  hronze  washing  apparatus, 
sticks,  bow  and  arrows,  etc.  The  ship  (So.  1389)  in  Room  II.  and  the 
soldiers  (Nos.  1387-38)  in  Boom  I.  were  found  in  this  tomb  also. 
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Hear,  to.  He  heard,  simV  (*>).  He 

will  hear,   yisma'  (»).     Hear 

(listen),  isma^. 
Hedgehog,  kumfud^  pi.  kandfid. 
Here,  heneh.    Come  here,  ta^dla 

(fern.,  ta'dli)  heneh.    Go  away 

from  here,  rOh  min  heneh. 
High,  'dU. 
Hill,  teU,  pi.  ttdiU. 
Hold,  to,  misik  (b).  Hold  the  stir- 
rup, imsik  errikdb. 
Home,  bildd.    Is  the  master  at 

home,  elrkhawdga  gikwa? 
Honey,  'asal. 
Horse,  hosdn^  pi.  khU,   Stallion, 

fOrhl;  mare,  faros;  foal,  muhr. 
Horseshoe,  na*l. 
Hospital,  iabitdliyeh. 
Hot,  sukhn  (of  food,  liquids,  etc.), 

harr  (of  w?ather). 
Hour,  sd'a,  pi.  sd'dt.  Two  hours, 

ed^attn;  three  hours,  teldUh  sd^dt. 
House,  bH,  pi.  hiyHt. 
How?  ezai?    How  much,  kdm? 

For  how  much,  bikdm?    How 

many  hours,  kdm  sd'a? 
Hungry,  gVdn. 
Ice,  telg  (also  snow). 
Ill,  'aiydnimarW,  Illness, 'atj^a; 

marad. 
Intoxicated,  adkrdn. 
Iron,  ^ad^d. 

Island,  gezlreh,  pi.  ge%dir. 
Jar,  ^tofra,  pi.  fetd/ir;  ftt«2^0,  pi.  ku- 

IcU  (an  earthenware   hottle); 

ddrak^  pi.  datrdr«&.    Se^  also 

Bottie. 
Jew,  yehMi,  pi.  i/e^tid. 
Journey,  to,  fdfir(^^.   See  Start. 
Judge,  kddi. 

Key,  mu/idft,  pi.  mafdt7h, 
Khedive,  efendSna  (lit.  *ourlord'). 
Kill,  to.   He  has  killed,  mauwit. 

I  have  killed  him,  mauwittuh. 

Kill  him,  mauwituh. 
Kindle,  to.  He  has  kindled  the  fire 

(or  kindle  the  tLie^waUa'crmdr. 


Kiss,  bdsa.  To  kiss,  bds  (m).  Kiss 
me,  busni. 

Knife,  sikktneh,  pi.  sakdkin. 

Know,  to,  W^  (a).  I  know  him, 
ba'rafuh.  I  do  not  know  you, 
md  ba'rafaksh. 

Lame,  a'rcig. 

Lamp,  lan^Of  pi.  lambdt 

Land,  ftarr. 

Lane,  %fikdk. 

Language,  ft^an. 

Lantern,  fdntiSy  pi.  fawdnis. 

Large,  kebtf}  'attm. 

Late,  tDo/cM.  You  are  late,  t(- 
^akhkhart.  Do  not  he  late,  md 
tU^akhkharsh.  Later,  afterwards, 
ba^d^n. 

Lay,  to,  lay  down,  to,  hatt  (P). 
Lay  the  hook  there,  hutt  el^kitdb 
hendk.  I  have  laid  it  down, 
hattUuh,     I  have  not   laid  it 

•      •  • 

down,  ma  hattH^h. 
Lazy,  keildn. 
Lead,  ruids.   Lead-pencil,  kalam 

fusds. 
Leave,  to.   Leave  me  (in  peace), 

khalltni. 
Leech,  'ala\a^  pi.  *aldk. 
Left,  'ashshemdl.   Go  to  the  left, 

ruh  ashshemdlak, 

•  

Leg,  see  Foot. 

Lemon,  IdmUna^  pi.  IdmUn. 

Letter,  maktiib  or  gawdb,  pi.  makd- 

ttb  or  gawdbdt,  (tgwibeh.   Are 

there  any  letters  for  me,  fih 

gawdbdt  'ashshdni? 
Lie,  to,  kidib  (^).  Thou  hast  lied, 

inteh  kidibt. 
Lie  down,  to  (to  sleep),  ralcad  (*). 

He  is  lying  down,  yurlcud.  Lie 

down,  urkud. 
Light,  ndr  or  dau,  —  A  light 

(glowing  embers)  for  a  cigarette 

is  asked  for  in  a  caf^  with  the 

word  basaa  or  wiVa, 
Light,  to.  "Bring  lights,  gW  ed- 

daul 
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of  Queen  Amenertau.    The  cartouches  (effaced)  are  those  of  her 
father  Kashta  and  her  hrother  Shabako  (25th  Dyn.). 

Room  XXVI.  —  S.W.  Gallery:  176,  177.  Heads  from  statues  of 
Raiuses  II.  and  Ramses  IV.  (both  of  syenite  and  found  at  Bubastis). 

"W.  Gallery:  179.  Group  of  Zdi  and  his  sister  Naye;  at  the  back, 
the  same  figures  seated  at  a  banquet,  with  Sunro,  priestess  of  Ammon 
(19th  Dyn.) ;  182.  Pillar  with  representations  of  Ramses  II.  offering 
libations.  183.  Group  of  Ammon  and  Mut  seated  side  by  side,  with 
dedicatory  inscription  of  King  Sethos  I.  (19th  Dyn.). 

N.  Gallery:  ♦186,  "^186.  Statues  of  Ptah,  found  in  1892  in  the 
Temple  of  Ramses  II.  in  Memphis  (7  ft.  and  10^2^^.  high  respect- 
ively); 188.  Head  of  a  statue  of  Amenophis  U.;  191.  Head  of 
Ammon;  the  eyes  were  inlaid  (Karnak).  192.  Bust  of  ThutmosisIII.; 
194,  195.  Two  figures  of  Khai  (No.  194  holds  a  small  shrine  with  an 
image  of  Osiris,  and  No.  195  another  with  an  image  of  Re);  196. 
Sitting  colossus  of  a  king,  in  grey  granite  (probably  12th  Dyn.), 
with  the  names  of  Ramses  II.  subsequently  added;  *197.  Fine 
head  in  black  granite  with  mild  and  regular  features,  perhaps 
King  Haremheb ;  *198.  Head  of  a  queen,  found  at  Karnak  along 
with  No.  191  (see  above) ;  200.  The  chief  priest  Ptahmose,  a  con- 
temporary of  Thutmosis  III.,  in  a  naos ;  201.  Bust  from  a  limestone 
statue  of  a  king,  a  fine  work  of  the  18th  Dynasty. 

E.  Gallery :  202.  Pink  granite  statue  of  Thutmosis  III. ;  205. 
Statue  of  the  scribe  Amenhotep,  with  his  vmting-apparatus  hang- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  from  El-Hibeh  (18th  Dyn.) ;  *206.  Lime- 
stone statue  of  a  god,  dedicated  by  Amenophis  H.  (18th  Dyn.), 
with  inlaid  eyes;  207.  Amenophis  IV.  (comp.  Nos.  83,  90,  93, 194, 
199,  etc.),  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  adoring  the  sun-disk 
(18th Dyn.);  210.  The  lion-headed  goddess  Sekhmet,  dedicated  by 
Amenophis  III.  in  the  temple  of  Mut  at  Karnak. 

*213.  Triumphal  monument  of  Thutmosis  III.,  from  Karnak. 

In  the  upper  part  appears  the  king  sacrificing  to  Ammon-Re,  with  the 
patron-goddess  of  Thebes  behind  him.  In  the  poetic  inscription  the  king 
is  hailed  as  a  victor  by  Ammon  and  the  conquered  lands  are  recounted. 

214.Black  granite  statue  of  Thutmosis  III.(18thDyn.);  215.Door- 
shaped  stele  of  Pu-em-Re,  second  prophet  of  Ammon  (18th  Dyn.). 

S.E.  Gallery:  217.  Sacred  serpent,  dedicated  by  Amenophis  III 
in  the  temple  of  Har-khent-khetey  at  Athribis  (Benha). 

Central  court :  Memorial  stone  of  Amenophis  IV.  (see  above), 
afterwards  used  again  under  Haremheb  (18th  Dyn.) ;  fragment  of 
an  obelisk  with  the  name  of  Ramses  IV.,  probably  from  Heliopolis. 

Room  XXVII  (Gallery)  contains  steles  and  inscriptions  of  the 
18th  and  19th  Dynasties.  —  *218.  The  celebrated  Tablet  of  Sakkdra, 
found  in  a  tomb  at  Sa^kara.  On  one  side  is  inscribed  a  hymn  to 
Osiris  and  on  the  other  appears  the  scribe  Tunri  praying  to 
58  Egyptian  kings,  whose  names  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  begin- 
ning with  Merbapen  (Ist  Dyn.)  and  ending  with  Ramses  II. 
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ARABIC  VOCABULARY. 


cUuiU 


Nattoiulitles.  Fnoce,  Fa- 
arua,  French,  /'eronaluil;  Qei- 
nuny,  Altmdnia,  OatmMl,  alt- 
m&nii  Anstiia,  BUdd  Semia, 
AuBtnan ,  nejiitdtci;  Greece, 
Bam  or  BilOd  err&m,  Qreek, 
rami;  Italy,  BilSd  JtdUa,  Itii- 
IlftD,  ilallSaii  BuBgia,  Bildd 
tt^Moiifof,  Kueiiaii,  moiftHf}; 
Syiia,  £>hthto,  Syritn,  iMmi; 
Turkey,  BilHd  el-Jutk,  Turk, 
turki.  See  also  America,  Eng- 
land, Egypt,  Arab,  etc.  ^  The 
Qames  :For  the  peoples  are  aaed 
adjectiTflly  alao,  e.g.  akmdni 
:=  both  a  Qetman   and  Gei- 


Naiiov,  ^f^ 

Near,  kuraiyib. 

Neceieary,  l&tim.  Itli  naeeiaary' 
that  I  lelze  him,  Idxim  niruiiuA 
C).  UnaecesBaiy,  tnu«hI&Jm. 

Neighbour,  gSr,  pi.  girdn. 

Never,  abadan,  with  the  negative 


tQbac 


New,  gedld. 

Night,  m.  By  night,  heUS;  mid- 
night, nti»j  (iMi. 

Nile,  bahr  tnrtli  or  simply  tlbtAr. 

No,  id.  No,  I  will  not,  M,  tna  'a'ui 
I'duia,  if  a  voman  speakg). 

Month,  Aehri  Smooths,  ththrtn;  3  months,  ttlatl  uihlntr.  — 
Instead  of  the  Arabic  names  of  the  months  used  in  Syria,  the 
Egyptian!  employ  the  Coptic  ^ancieat  Egyptian)  names  of  the  solar 
montlu,  which,  howeier,  are  always  about  nine  days  behind  tlie 
Egiopean  months.  Each  Coptic  month  has  thirty  days,  and  in 
oidei  to  complete  Che  year  dve  or  six  intercalary  days  are  added  at 
the  end  [in  the  beginning  of  September).  The  European  iismeB, 
however,  are  gradually  coming  into  general  use. 


Englislt 

..nu„, 

rel,ru«,        March           April 

-ay 

Juae 

Syriai 

itrlndn 

(Aci>it!           addi-           Hilda 

.1,^,- 

haHTin 

European 

rtnafr 

ftbratr        marii           obrSl 

,^,« 

,.«»■„ 

Coptle 

ma 

anuftlr       b„rafnMt  \  barmadch 

*«ft™ 

batno 

EsEllBh 

Joly 

Anguit 

9«pleiiiber|  October 

N 

8;Tiaii 

famHi 

« 

mt 

•law^al 

TZ    1  rl*^^l  1 

European 

<S!S, 

otm^r 

Copa. 

«    -„  1    ,., 

Mba 

Adidr          kiihk 

The  Inlarcalarr  dayi  (which  come  after  Miin)  are  called  arrtm  la-ntil. 

The  UvsLlH  months  form  a  lunar  year  only  (oomp.  p.  Iixt). 
Theli  name*  ue :  Mokarrtm,  Safar,  Bati'  tl-Auwal,  Babf  tt-Xani, 
Otrndd  el-AutctU,  GemOd  el-Tdni,  Regtb,  Sha'bdn,  Samaddn,  Shau- 
v>ai,  DhU-Rfdeh,  nhU-Higgeh  (month  of  the  pitgrimafe). 
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7th  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  (son  of  Alexander  the  Great), 
whose  satrap  Ptolemy  calls  himself.  —  284.  Memorial  stone,  found 
at  Mendes. 

Room  XXXYII.  Monuments  with  demotic  inscriptions.  Hy  the 
N.  wall :  Fragments  of  statues  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods. 

Room  XXXYIII.  Tombstones  and  reliefs  of  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman  periods. 

Room  XXXIX.  Greek  tombstones ,  some  of  which  have  Egyptian 
designs. 

Room  XL.  *289.  Beautiful  limestone  stele,  showing  a  woman 
in  a  mourning  attitude ,  to  whom  her  daughter  hands  a  lyre ;  a 
Greek  work  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  Attic  in  character  though  found 
at  Alexandria. 

♦290.  The  famous  Decree  of  Canopus,  in  three  languages,  found 

at  Tanis  (p.  166). 

The  decree  appears  above  in  hieroglyphics,  or  the  Ancient  Egyptian 
written  language,  below  in  Greek,  and  on  the  margins  in  the  popular 
dialect  written  in  the  Demotic  character.  The  decree  was  pronounced  by  an 
assembly  of  the  priests  in  the  temple  of  Canopus  on  7th  March  (17th  Tybi), 
B.C.  238,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergete$  I.  It  praises  the  king  for 
having  brought  back  the  images  of  the  gods  from  Asia,  gained  many 
victories,  preserved  peace  in  the  land,  and  saved  it  from  imminent  famine 
by  his  forethought  in  remitting  taxes  and  importing  corn.  In  token  of 
gratitude  a  resolution  is  passed  to  institute  new  festivals  in  honour  of 
the  king  and  queen  and  their  ancestors,  to  call  all  priests  also  'priests  of 
the  divine  Euergetse*,  to  found  a  new  sacerdotal  caste  to  be  named  after 
Euergetes,  and  introduce  an  improvement  in  the  popular  calendar  so  that 
the  festival  of  Euergetes  may  always  be  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year  as  in  the  year  of  the  decree.  It  is  also  resolved  to. pay  permanent  hon- 
our to  the  Fnncess  Berenice,  who  died  young  and  unmarried,  and  to  celebrate 
certain  yearly  festivals  to  her  memory.  The  inscriptions  lastly  declare 
that  the  decree  is  to  be  inscribed  in  the  holy  (hieroglyphic),  the  Egyptian 
(demotic),  and  the  Greek  languages,  and  to  be  exhibited  in  the  temples. 

290  b.  Another  copy  of  the  same  decree  found  at  K6m  el-Hisn 
(Lower  Egypt).  Over  the  central  E.  window :  no  number,  ^Colossal 
Female  Head  (Demeter  or  Kora?)  of  Greek  marble,  a  Greek  work  of 
the  4th  or  3rd  cent.  B.C. 

**29i.  Marble  head  of  a  Oaul,  an  original  Greek  work  of  great 
beauty,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  (p.  olv). 

This  head  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Dying  Gaul  in  the  Ca- 
pitoline  Museum  and  the  Group  of  Gauls  in  the  Mu5eo  Boncompagni  at 
Rome,  though  it  is  executed  in  an  entirely  different  style.  The  work- 
manship is  much  freer,  fresher,  and  less  careful;  the  back  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  but  partly  worked.  Only  the  head,  throat,  and  part  of  the 
drapery  are  preserved.  They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  statue  of  a 
man  represented  in  the  most  energetic  movement,  probably  fighting.  The 
head  is  thrown  back  towards  the  right  shoulder  and  the  eyes  look  up- 
wards in  keen  excitement. 

292.  Block  of  sandstone,  with  a  frieze  containing  the  names  of 

Psammetikh  I.  and  Shabako  (or  Tanut-Amon).    Below  is  a  long 

Greek  inscription  with  the  names  of  the  emperors  Valens,   Va- 

lentinian,  and  Gratian.  —  294.  Black  basalt  statue  of  the  Egyptian 

scribe  Hor,  carved  under  Greek  influence. 
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*295.  Siren  playing  the  lyre,  found  in  the  Greek  Serapeum  at 
Sa^l^&ra. 

296,  296b.  Monuments  from  Memphis,  referring  to  the  worship 
of  Mithras ;  298.  Large  porphyry  statue  in  the  late-Roman  style 
(Alexandria;  head  wanting);  800.  Graeco-Boman  marble  statne; 
o02.  Porphyry  bust  of  a  Roman  emperor,  perhaps  Maximianus  Her- 
cnlins  (305-313  A.D.);  beside  it  a  Roman  portrait-bust,  completely 
polished,  from  about  the  reign  of  Trajan ;  803.  Marble  statue  of  a 
Roman  lady;  304.  Granite  stele,  with  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  (from  Ptolemais).  —  *306.  Colossal  marble  face  of  Serapis 
(only  the  face  and  portion  of  the  throat  preserved),  the  new  god 
introduced  by  the  Ptolemies,  erroneously  named  ^Nile  God'.  310. 
Relief  from  Luxor  of  Isis  and  of  Serapis  killing  a  gazelle  (perhaps 
a  form  of  the  god  Antsus,  p.  cxxv). 

In  the  N.W.  corner:  no  number,  Trilingual  inscription  of  0.  Cor- 
nelius Gall  us,  found  at  PhilaB  (p.  343)  in  1896.  The  inscription 
dates  from  the  first  year  of  the  Emp.  Augustus  and  in  hieroglyphics, 
Latin,  and  Greek  extols  the  military  exploits  of  Gallus  in  Egypt. 

Rooms  XLI  and  XLII.  Tombstones  and  other  monuments  of  the 
Coptic  Christian  period,  the  most  important  being  Nos.  311<'814. 

We  return  to  Room  XL,  whence  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  upper 
floor.  —  On  the  staircase,  marked  XLIII  on  the  plan :  — 

e.  Alezandxian  Terracottas  and  Orseco-Eoman  Olagg. 

This  collection  of  terracotta  figures  of  the  Roman  period  is  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  existence,  next  to  that  in  the  museum  at 
Alexandria. 

Case  J.  Representations  of  Harpocrates,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
recognized  as  a  child  by  the  finger  in  his  mouth  and  the  lock  of  hair. 
He  appears  in  innumerable  forms,  sitting  or  standing,  with  the  urn,  on 
horseback,  on  the  goose,  or  on  the  Urseus-serpent,  as  a  warrior,  etc. ;  once 
(No.  315)  with  a  hieroglyphic  inscription. 

Case  B.  Top  row,  to  the  left:  Nubian  slave  with  basket  of  fruit. 
Central  compartment:  Isis  ending  in  a  serpent's  body;  Aphrodite  beside 
Uie  bath;  8phinx.  —  Second  row:  Figures  of  Priapus.  Central  com- 
partment :  Serapis  seated  with  Cerberus  by  her  side,  Isi.o,  Canephoree,  etc. 
—  Third  row,  to  the  left:  in  front,  Selection  of  heads  of  caricature  figures, 
which  appear  to  represent  comic  personages,  dwarfs,  and  also  characters 
from  the  Alexandrian  stage.  Central  section:  Isis  suckling  the  bull; 
Demeter  with  the  torch ;  Zeus  borne  by  the  eagle.  —  Fourth  row,  central 
section,  and  below :  Large  number  of  dancing  temple-attendants.  —  Bottom 
row,  to  the  left:  representations  of  the  god  Bes  (p.  cxxvii).  The  right 
compartment  of  the  case  contains  figures  of  animals. 

C(ue  C.  In  the  two  top  rows:  Vessels  of  various  shapes.  Third  row: 
Lamps  in  the  shape  of  altars,  houses,  etc.  Fourth  row :  818.  Lamp,  with 
medallion  in  relief  representing  a  Nile  scene  in  a  grotesque  manner ;  cari- 
cature figures  in  a  boat,  with  water-fowl  and  lotus-plants. 

Case  D.  Vases ,  bowls ,  goblets ,  bottles ,  and  ewers  of  coloured  glass, 
gome  reticulated  with  glass-threads;  a  few  moulded.  No.  830  has  an  en- 
graved design. 

Case  E,  Top  row :  Zeus,  Athena,  Isis.  —  Fourth  and  fifth  rows :  Genre 
figures :  Girl  reading  a  book;  priests  carrying  the  sacred  boat  or  an  altar; 
peasant  on  a  mule;  sitting  slave,  etc. 
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The  Uppbb  Floor 

contains  the  smaller  antiquities  and  the  mummies  of  kings  and 
priests  of  Ammon. 

a.  GrsBco-Boman  Objects. 

Room  XLIV.  Cases  A  and  B:  Mummy -wrappings  from  Akh- 
mim.  —  Case  G:  Mummies  from  the  Faytim,  with  golden  masks. 
334.  Mummy  of  a  child;  a  portrait  painted  on  linen  here  takes  the 
place  of  the  gold  mask  (2nd  cent,  after  Christ).  335.  Mummy  of  a 
child,  with  a  portrait  painted  in  wax-colours  on  a  thin  wooden  tablet. 

—  336.  Statuette  of  Venus  wringing  the  water  from  her  hair.  — 
Case  E:  Glass  vessels ;  bronze  vases,  fragments  of  bronze  utensils. 

—  Case  F:  Mummies  with  portraits,  from  the  Faydm,  among 
which  No.  337  may  be  specially  mentioned,  and  the  still  finer  fe- 
male portrait  beside  it  to  the  left,  a  veritable  masterpiece.  — 
Case  O:  338,  339.  Lamps.  340-343.  Candelabra,  in  shape,  decora- 
tion, and  workmanship  resembling  those  found  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  344.  Mountings  of  a  coffln,  in  lead.  —  Cases  H 
and  /:  Mummy-masks.  —  Case  J:  345.  Two  triangular  stucco 
bas-reliefs  of  sirens,  painted  and  gilded  (belonging  to  the  coffln 
No.  394  in  R.  XLV);  346,  347.  Wooden  tablets  coated  with  wax, 
inscribed  with  seven  lines  in  the  Homeric  style ;  348.  Two  bronze 
military  diplomas  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  found  at 
Koptos.  Above,  wooden  tablets  from  coffins,  bearing  the  names  of 
the  deceased;  351.  Fragment  of  a  limestone  statuette  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (?)  as  Hercules,  of  Greek  workmanship.  —  Ca^e  K: 
Mummies  from  the  Fayum  and  from  Gebelen. 

Ca^e  L:  Mummies  and  mummy-'cartonnages'  from  the  Fayum. 

354.  Mammy,  with  gold  mask  and  garlands;  355.  Similar  mummy, 
with  the  name  Artemidora  several  times  repeated  on  the  linen  band- 
ages ;  356.  Leaden  coffin,  from  Alexandria ;  357.  Mammy  of  a  man 
with  portrait  painted  in  the  encaustic  style  upon  wood ;  358.  Mummy 
with  gold  mask  and  garlands;  *359.  Richly  gilded  mask  in  remark- 
able preservation,  with  genii  of  the  dead  executed  in  enamel  (from 
Mer);  360.  Mummy  of  a  woman  named  Thermutharion,  with  por- 
trait upon  wood  in  tempera  (the  wrappings  are  of  pink  cartonnage, 
with  gilding);  1316.  Two  painted  stucco-heads,  from  mummies; 
1321.  Two  female  mummy-masks,  with  delicate  tints  (from  Mer). 

Case  M:  Ptolemaic,  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  provincial  coins.  — 
Case  N:  Coins  of  the  Roman  period. 

On  the  top  of  Cases  A,  B,  C,  F,  K,  and  L  are  a  number  of 
terracotta  vessels,  including  a  series  remarkable  for  the  white  back- 
ground on  the  exterior,  some  showing  traces  of  bright  colours.  One 
specimen  (on  Case  B)  exhibits  two  carefully  painted  leathern  boots. 
These  vessels  are  cinerary  urns,  the  last-mentioned  perhaps  that  of 
a  shoemaker. 
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Room  XLV.  —  Case  A.  Second  section :  Terracotta  flasks  of 
the  Roman  period  (No.  364  is  from  Cyprus);  366.  Bronze  hilt  of  a 
Roman  sword;  367.  Two-edged  axe;  368.  Early-Greek  or  Cyprian 
statnette  in  alabaster,  from  Sais.  —  Third  section :  Vases,  statuettes, 
lamps,  terracotta  reliefs. 

Case  B:  Vases  and  portions  of  statuettes.  381.  Tasteful  small 
stele  of  limestone,  in  the  shape  of  a  naos,  a  votive  gift  from  an 
interpreter  of  dreams.  Various  utensils  and  figures  in  blue  enamel- 
led earthenware.  383.  Small  alabaster  figure  of  Venus  untying  her 
sandal. 

Between  Cases  B  and  C :  384.  Serpent  from  the  temple  of 
^sculapius  at  Ptolemais  (head  modern).  —  Case  C:  Greek  vases, 
chiefly  of  the  6-4ih  cent.  B.C.,  some  manufactured  in  the  pot- 
teries of  Naucratls,  and  some  imported  from  the  Greek  motherland. 
The  vases  with  red  figures  are  the  latest,  those  with  brownish-red 
figures  on  a  greyish-yellow  ground  are  the  earliest.  —  CastD: 
Terracottas.  On  the  two  top  shelves  are  specimens  of  the  favourite 
grotesque  caricature  figures;  in  the  two  beneath,  figures  of  Venus. 
—  Case  E:  Works  in  ivory,  chiefly  fragments  of  caskets,  on  some 
of  which  traces  of  painting  may  be  seen. 

Between  Cases  E  and  F:  Cut  gems  of  the  Greek  period,  some 
showing  Gnostic  inscriptions  and  designs. 

Case  F:  Terracotta  statuettes,  resembling  the  Tanagra  figures, 
and  obviously  in  some  cases  modelled  with  Tanagra  forms.  No.  385, 
one  of  the  best,  represents  a  faun  lying  on  a  wineskin  on  the  ground, 
from  the  mouth  of  which  he  permits  a  stream  of  wine  to  escape. 

Case  G:  Vases  and  statuettes.  386.  Blue  enamelled  terracotta 
vase;  387.  Isis;  388.  Fragment  of  a  fine  Greek  vase;  389.  Bronze 
incense-burner;  390.  Isis,  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  (the  eyes  were 
inlaid);  392.  Round  limestone  incense  altar  (ashes still  preserved), 
with  tasteful  base;  393.  Earthen  pot  with  bronze  coins  of  the  reigns 
of  Diocletian  and  Constantino. 

Case  H:  Bronze  statuettes  of  the  Graeco-Roman  period. 

394.  Wooden  coffin,  with  a  lid  in  the  form  of  a  roof,  in  good 
workmanship  of  the  Greek  period  (comp.  No.  345,  R.  XLIV);  395. 
Wooden  coffin  of  the  Roman  period,  with  garlands  all  round,  and  at 
the  foot,  a  figure  of  Anubis,  with  a  tree  behind ;  396.  Mummy  of 
a  girl,  with  portrait  on  wood;  397.  Two  mummies  of  the  latest 
Egyptian  period  (3rd  or  4th  cent,  after  Christ),  wrapped  in  cloths 
adorned  with  gilt  ornaments  and  figures  in  relief;  398.  Mummy  of 
a  girl,  with  portrait;  399.  Four  crudely  executed  granite  statues, 
with  Greek  and  demotic  inscriptions,  from  Demeh  (p.  182;  2nd 
cent,  after  Christ).  400.  Coffin-lid,  in  the  shape  of  a  naos  in  which 
stands  Osiris;  401.  Linen  mummy-covering,  with  female  portrait. 

We  return  to  Room  XLIV  and  enter  Room  XLVI  (Gallery),  to 
the  left 
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b.  Coptio  Objeott. 
Room  XLVI  (Gallery) :  Textile  fabrics  and  embroidery. 

Room  XLVIL  Case  A:  Religious  inscriptions  on  parchment, 
wood,  potsherds,  etc.  —  On  the  W.  wall  are  three  Coptic  papyri. 

Case  B :  Bronze  church-utensils ;  402.  Cruciform  candlestick  ; 
403,  404,  406.  Incense-burners.  —  Case  C:  406,  407.  Church 
lamps;  408,  409.  Bronze  pots,  vases,  and  flasks;  410.  Chandelier. 
—  Case  Dj:  411,  412.  Church-keys ;  413.  Bronze  cymbal  with  bell; 
414.  Picture  of  a  saint  upon  wood,  with  an  Arabic-Coptic  inscrip- 
tion of  the  10th  (?)  century. 

Ca$e  E:  Wooden  combs ;  416,  416.  Fla9ks,  with  the  portrait  of 
St.  Menas  (p.  17).  Terracotta  and  bronze  lamps,  including  two  in 
the  form  of  doves  (Nos.  418,  419). 

Between  the  windows :  420-423.  Wood-carvings. —  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  is  a  chain  ornamented  with  crosses. 

Room  XLYIII.  Coptic  pots  and  vases.  426,  426.  Stands  for 
vases.  —  On  the  walls  are  wood-carvings  and  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions on  terracotta.  427.  Coptic  inscription  found  at  Der  el-bahri 
in  a  grave  used  as  a  chapel ;  the  text  consists  of  a  tirade  against 
heretics  and  the  usual  prayer  for  the  emperor  and  his  family. 
Coptic  mummies. 

0.  Objeott  of  "Foreign  Origin  found  in  Egypt. 

Room  XLIX.  431.  Wooden  coffin  with  Himyaritic  (S.  Arabic) 
inscription. 

Case  A:  Vases  with  PhcBniclan  inscriptions;  No.  432  has  also  a 
demotic  inscription. 

Olass  Ccues  B  and  C:  433,  434.  Small  terracotta  tablets  with 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  being  letters  from  the  kings  of  Babylon  and 
other  Asiatic  princes  to  King  Amenophis  lY.  of  Egypt  (p.  Ixxxii). 

These  tablets,  which  are  of  great  historical  importance,  were  disc-ivered 
at  Tell  el-'Amarna  in  1888.  In  Nos.  lU  and  19  Jerusalem  is  mentioned. 
Most  of  the  tablets  then  foand  are  now  in  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

On  the  N.  wall :  436.  Tablet  with  cuneiform  inscription ;  436. 
Sacrificial  stone,  with  an  Early  -  Ethiopian  cursive  inscription 
(p.  oix).  —  E.  wall :  437.  Jewish  cinerary  urn. 

Case  D :  438.  Limestone  tablet  in  the  Persian-Egypdan  style ; 
440.  Persian  winged  sphinx;  441, 442.  Aramaic  papyri;  446.  Lord's 
Prayer  inscribed  on  stone  in  Early-Syrian. 

We  now  return  through  Gallery  XLVI  to  RR.  XLIV  and  XLIII, 
and  thence  pass  through  the  N.W.  door  into  Room  L,  with  which 
the  purely  Egyptian  section  begins  again. 

d.  Egyptian  Weightg,  Xeainret,  Toola,  Domeftie  Uteniilt,  etc. 

Room  L.  Case  A.  446.  Vessel  of  alabaster  bearing  the  name  of 
Thutmosis  III.  and  inscribed  as  holding  21  hin  (almost  half  a  litre) ; 
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447.  Weight  in  the  form  of  a  calf's  head,  with  the  name  of  Sethos  L 
and  a  statement  of  the  weight  as  300  teben  (aboat  one  ounce). 
449-451.  Stone-mason's  square,  plumb,  and  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  battering  of  a  wall,  of  the  20th  Dyn. ;  455.  Small  scale  for 
an  apothecary  or  goldsmith. 

Olass  Cast  B :  Building-utensils.  456.  Dove-tails  with  the  name 
of  Sethos  I.,  from  the  temple  of  Abydos;  459.  Wooden  model  of  a 
temple  pylon;  460,  461.  Models  of  houses,  placed  in  graves  (others 
unnumbered);  462.  Window-grating  (other  specimens  in  Case  C, 
Nob.  465,  466). 

Ola$8  Case  C:  467.  Wooden  door  from  the  tomb  of  Sen-nutem 
at  Thebes,  with  paintings,  e.g.  Sen-nutem  and  his  sister  in  an  ar- 
bour playing  draughts  (No.  449  was  also  found  In  this  tomb). 

Room  LI.  Cases  A  and  D :  Bronzes  (Bute ;  Osiris ;  sacred  cats).  — 
Case  B:  Beads;  inlaid  fayence.  —  Case  C:  Glazed  and  coloured 
terracotta  reliefs,  from  the  temple  of  Ramses  III.  at  Tell  el-Tehd- 
dfyeh  (472.  Lotus;  474.  Griffin;  475.  Captive  negro;  see  also 
Mo.  463  in  Room  L).  *475b.  Asiatic  in  coloured  garments  (Tell 
el-'Amarna).  —  Case  E:  Stamped  bricks.  —  The  wooden  apparatus 
in  the  corners  of  the  room  was  used  for  moving  sarcophagi. 

Room  LII.  Case  A.  Wooden  bedsteads,  seats,  and  footstools. 
—  Case  B,  Painted  wooden  boxes ;  481-483.  Sides  of  boxes,  in- 
laid with  ivory;  484-487.  Feet  of  chairs  and  bedsteads,  in  lime- 
stone, granite,  and  glazed  earthenware.  —  Case  C:  Picks,  spindles, 
and  distaffs,  in  wood  and  bronze;  495.  Spool,  with  two  carved 
heads. 

Room  LIII.  Furniture,  feet  of  benches,  shaped  like  lions'  or 
cows^  feet.  Ca^e  D :  Variegated  baskets,  such  as  are  still  woven 
in  Upper  Egypt.  —  Frame  0:  Mountings  of  a  door.  —  Frame  K: 
1358.  Sides  of  a  sacred  ebony  casket  dedicated  at  Der  el-bahri  to 
Ammon,  by  Queen  Makere,  whose  name  has  been  changed  to  that 
of  Thu tmesis II.,  who  is  represented  sacrificing.  —  Ckise  A:  1358bi8. 
Doors  of  the  above-mentioned  casket. 


e.  Drawing  and  Sculpture. 

Room  LIV.  Drawings  on  potsherds  and  limestone  tablets.  524. 
Fine  head  of  a  king;  526,  527.  Ramses  lY.,  sacrificing  to  Ammon 
and  as  conqueror  of  barbarians ;  533.  Princess;  539.  Ramses  lY. 
in  his  chariot;  545.  Man's  head,  with  black  outline  and  red 
flesh;  548.  King;  *1327.  Plan  of  a  king's  tomb,  perhaps  that  of 
Ramses  IX.  (p.  265). 

The  show-cases  in  the  centre  contain  specimens  of  papyri  from 
the  5-6th  Dyn.  downwards. 

Room  LY.  Cotes  A^  B,  C:  Sculptors'  models.  —  Case  D:  Models 
for  pupils,  etc. 
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Case  E:  Models  for  sculptors  (showing  a  king's  head  at  various 
stages  of  the  work) ;  unfinished  statues. 

Show  Cote  F:  Moulds  for  sepulchral  statuettes,  birds  (from 
tomhs),  and  amulets.  At  Nos.  557-580  both  the  moulds  and  the 
finished  casts  are  shown. 

f.  XanuBcriptSi  etc. 

Room  LVI.  Ostraka  with  inscriptions.  As  papyrus  was  expen- 
sive, less  important  writings  were  committed  to  wooden  tablets  (682, 
583),  potsherds  (*ostraka' ;  584,  585),  or  limestone.  No.  586,  from 
the  tomb  of  Sen-nutem  (comp.  No.  467,  p.  95),  contains  the  be- 
ginning of  the  *  Adventures  of  Sinuhe',  an  early  Egyptian  romance. 

Room  LVII.  Papyri,  chiefly  religious.  In  the  W.  portion  of  the 
room  are  two  noteworthy  specimens  found  at  Der  el-bahri  (p.  100) : 
587,  written  for  Herub,  priestess  of  Ammon,  with  attractive  re- 
presentations of  life  beyond  the  tomb;  and  688,  belonging  to  Shet- 
su-hor,  priest  of  Ammon.  —  In  the  N.  part  of  the  room:  590. 
Central  portion  of  a  large  geographic*!  treatise  on  the  Fayiim,  Lake 
Mceris  (p.  181),  and  its  crocodile  deity  Sobk,  written  in  a  mystic 
style.  —  E.  part:  Specimens  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  a  collection 
of  texts  referring  to  the  life  beyond  the  tomb. 

Olasa  Cases  A-0 :  595-610.  Writing  and  painting  apparatus. 

g.  Worship  of  the  Dead  and  Objects  of  Historical  Interest. 

Room  LVIII.  -611-634.  Mummy  -  coverings,  masks,  and  orna- 
ments; 632,  633.  Large  scarabs,  of  the  kind  placed  on  the  breast 
of  mummies  to  represent  the  heart  (usually  with  Inscriptions). 

Room  LIX.  Statuettes  of  the  dead  —  Case  B:  Wooden  grave 
tablets.  *640.  Rare  example  of  an  Egyptian  landscape,  with  re- 
presentations of  several  tombs  at  Thebes,  with  a  sycamore  (in 
front  of  which  is  a  mourning  woman),  two  palms,  and  an  altar  with 
sacrificial  offerings.  —  H,  /.  So-called  Canopi,  or  vases  for  the  en- 
trails of  the  deceased.  —  In  the  Stands  K  and  L:  660,  661.  Two 
painted  statues  of  Isis  and  Nephthys  bewailing  the  dead  Osiris.  — 
Qlass  Case  O :  Small  coffin  for  the  entrails  of  the  deceased. 

Room  LX.  Statuettes  of  the  dead,  from  a  grave  containing  a 
number  of  Theban  priests  (p.  100). 

Room  LXI.  Statuettes  of  the  dead  and  Canopic  vases.  —  We 
retrace  our  steps  through  RR.  LX  and  LIX  to  — 

Room  LXII.  Papyri  relating  to  religious  subjects.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  :  Wooden  figures  of  Osiris,  within  which  the  papyrus  of 
the  dead  was  placed. 

Room  LXIII.  688.  Pedestal  and  feet  of  a  stetue  of  King  Ta- 
harka  (25th  Dyn.),  with  representations  of  14  conquered  Asiatic 
tribes  and  14  conquered  African  tribes ;  *689.  Fine  head  of  a  king ; 
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691,  691biB.  Memorial  stones  from  a  tomb  at  Tell  el-'Amarna  (18th 
Dyn.) ;  694.  Sistrum,  with  the  name  of  Darius ;  *698.  Statue  of  Am* 
mon,  with  the  name  of  Amenophls  I.  —  S.E.  corner :  ♦699.  Ped- 
estal, with  an  Ethiopian  and  a  Syrian  prince  as  captives  (20th  Dyn.). 

Case  B,  Second  Shelf :  No  number,  *Head  of  Amenophls  IV., 
in  plaster,  found  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  at  Tell  el-'Amarna ;  705. 
Ramses  III.;  710.  Ramses  lY.  (these  two  are  'statuettes  of  the  dead'); 
*711.  Head  of  an  Asiatic  captive ;  715.  Small  cosmetic  flask  in  blue 
porcelain,  in  the  shape  of  a  hawk,  with  the  name  of  Amosis  I.  — 
Third  Shelf:  Statuettes  of  the  dead  (including  one  of  Amenoi- 
phis  IV.).  —  Fourth  Shelf:  718.  Limestone  stele,  with  representa- 
tions of  Thutmosis  III.;  721.  Beautiful  bronze  lion  with  the  name 
of  King  Apries. 

Ccue  C:  725.  Fine  limestone  head  of  the  Ancient  Empire 
(Gizeh);  726.  Standing  man  (26th  Dyn.);  733.  Statuette,  of  the 
Middle  Empire.  —  N.  side  of  the  room:  738,  739.  Papyri  of  the 
dead  of  King  Pinotem  and  Princess  Nes-Khons,  found  at  Der  el- 
ba^ri.  —  Case  D :  Scarabs  of  historical  importance,  etc. 

Olass  Case  O:  752.  Fine  lion's  head  in  red  jasper,  with  the 
name  of  Queen  Hat-shepsowet.  —  Glass  Cases  H'J  and  L-O:  Am- 
ulets, ornaments,  and  objects  placed  beside  foundation-stones. 

Room  LXIV.  Sacrificial  tablets;  small  boats;  wrappings  of 
the  dead. 

Room  LXV.  Case  B:  790.  Sailing-boat,  of  the  Middle  Empire. 
—  Case  E'O:  Mummies  of  animals.  —  We  return  through 
RR.  LXIV  and  LXIII,  and  proceed  towards  the  E. 

h.  Domestic  Utensils  and  Clothing. 

Room  LXVI.  Vases.  —  Room  LXVII.  Sticks;  bows  and  ar- 
rows ;  tools.  —  Room  LXVIII.  Terracotta  and  fayence  vessels  of 
TariouB  periods. 

Room  LXIX.  Cases  A^F:  Linen  and  other  fabrics;  the  earliest 
(Cases  A  &  C)  belonged  to  Ament  (11th  Dyn. ;  comp.  No.  115) ;  the 
delicate  work  in  Case  D  should  be  observed.  —  Olass  Cases  H 
and  /;  Shoes.  —  The  glass-case  in  the  centre  contains  recent  dis- 
coveries. 

i.  Ornaments,  Fainted  Portraits,  Masks,  etc. 

Room  LXX.  Case  A:  Collection  of  mirrors.  —  Case  B:  Musical 
instruments,  games  (861.  draught-board),  and  children's  toy  (868. 
Dolls ;  869.  Jumping  Jack). 

Case  D,  At  the  top :  Wooden  shields  painted  to  imitate  leather, 
from  tombs  of  the  Middle  Empire. 

Case  E:  915,  915b.  Mirrors;  919.  Bronze  sacrificial  table  of  the 
Greek  period. 

Case  I:  940.  Pin-cushion  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise  (11th  Dyn.); 
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941.  Wooden  fan-handle.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  room:  Small 
wooden  boats,  from  Mer  (p.  210). 

Room  LXXL  Scarabs  of  various  kinds  and  for  variouB  purposes. 
—  The  scarabseus,  which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  incorporations 
of  the  sun-god,  was  used  as  an  amulet  in  Egypt  from  the  earliest 
period.  Seals  were  frequently  in  the  shape  of  scarabs  (Cotes  M  &  N), 

k.  Worship  of  the  Oods. 

Room  LXXII.  In  the  centre ,  above  glass-cases  A-H :  1006. 
Magnificent  vase  of  black  granite,  dedicated  to  the  god  Thout  by 
King  Apries  (26th  Dyn.). 

Olass  Que  A:  Rings  in  blue  and  green  fayence  (chiefly  18th 
Dyn.).  —  Que  B,  Seal-rings  in  fayence  and  bronze;  cornelian  rings; 
scarabs  of  different  epochs  mounted  in  bronze  rings.  —  due  C. 
Blue  fayence  scarabs,  from  chains;  fayence  rosettes;  lotus  flowers 
and  palmettos,  from  chains.  —  Cate  D,  Chain-links  in  various 
forms,  chiefly  of  the  period  of  the  New  Empire ;  rings  with  the  name 
of  Ramses  II.;  tablet  of  blue  glazed  clay  with  a  relief  of  the  Syrian 
god  Reshpu.  —  Case  E,  Figures  of  gods  and  amulets ;  hieroglyphics 
in  glass  and  fiiyence,  used  for  inlaying  coffins.  —  Que  F,  Glass 
mosaics;  glass  appendages  for  chains  (chiefly  18th  Dyn.).  —  Case  O, 
Bronzes,  scourges  and  sceptres  (from  figures  of  gods),  handles  of 
sistra,  etc.  —  Case  H,  Portions  of  figures  of  gods;  fragments  of  head- 
dress feathers,  beards,  UraBus  serpents,  cows^  horns,  and  crowns  (all 
of  bronze). 

N.  part  of  the  room :  1017-1020.  Sacrificial  stone,  Osiris,  Isis, 
Hathor  as  a  cow,  before  whom  stands  a  man  named  Psammetikh, 
in  whose  tomb  at  Saj^kara  all  these  excellent  specimens  of  a  late 
period  were  found. 

Glass  Case  I:  Thout  and  Anubis  (with  head  of  the  ibis  and 
jackal).  Ibises  and  baboons,  the  sacred  animals  of  Thout.  —  OUus 
Case  J:  Ptah,  Sekhmet  (with  the  lion's  head),  and  Imhotep  (reading 
from  a  scroll);  sacred  cats. 

E.  part  of  the  room :  1015.  Four  fine  bronze  statues  of  the  lion- 
headed  goddess  Buto  and  one  of  the  hawk -headed  Horus  (with 
eyes  inserted),  found  at  SaVs. 

Case  K.  Upper  division :  1021.  Head  of  Hathor  emerging  from 
a  lotus-flower.  —  Second  division :  1023.  Saored  boat  supported  by 
a  crocodile,  to  be  carried  on  a  pole  in  processions. 

Glass  Case  L,  Bronzes :  1024.  Apis  Bull,  on  a  sledge ;  *1026. 
Nefertem,  inlaid  with  gold  and  enamel ;  1027.  Enhor,  god  of  war } 
1028.  Nile-god  Hapi;  1029.  Apis,  with  human  form  and  bulFs 
head;  1030.  Qod  with  a  star  on  his  headdress  (constellation  of 
Orion).  Nos.  1026-1030  were  all  found  near  the  Serapeum  at  Sak- 
pra.  1031.  Bes  (comp.  No.  999). 

Glass  Case  M,  Bronzes:  1032.  The  goddess  Neith ;  1034.1ohneu- 


gold  (from  SVis)^  1B32,  Woman  bearing  on  her  shoaldere  the  goddess 
Bastet  in  the  foim  of  a  cat  (from  SaVs} ;  1054.  Ammon ;  10j5.  Osirig, 
IsU,  Kephthys;  105B.  laia  auckling  UoiuB ;  1057.  Qoddess  nith  k 
flahonherhead;  10G8.  Hathot;  10J9.Anubla;  1060.  Osiris;  1061. 
Toeiis;  1063.  Hornl  S9  a  cMld;  1063.  Ichneumon  praying^  1064. 
Head-cloth  with  a  cronn  (^headdresa  of  the  gods) ;  1066.  Kbong, 
Kefertem,  and  Haipo<;iB.teg;  no  number,  the  god  Haimerti  standing 
npon  a  gaielle,  which  he  is  pleicing  vith  his  spear;  1067.  The 
godde>9Nekhbetisafu1ture[insiIrer');  lOBO.Sebhmet;  1070. God 
with  a  jackal'a  and  a  ram'a  head  ;  1071.  Ball's  head  ;  10T2.  Jackal's 
head ;  1074.  Bob. 

W.  part  of  the  room :  '1016.  The  goddeas  Toeris  In  the  foim  of 
■  hippopotamaa,  from  Karnak  (green  basalt).  This  speoimen  dis- 
plays admirable  technical  workmanship. 

Com  p.'  Tombstones  and  memorial  etonea  from  the  Apis  tombs 
at  Sa^tira  (p.  135),  including  1078.  Dead  Apis  in  a  boat,  mouin- 
ed  by  IsIb  and  Nephthyg,  —  Olais  Caie  Q:  Osiris  and  bisj  Isis 
BDckling  Horui.  —  Gtosi  One  R :  1090-1092.  Bronio  sUtuettes 
of  Horus ;  1093.  Crocodile  with  hnwk's  head.  —  Glan  Que  S:  Oairis 
and  Isis ;  1096.  Oairis  raising  himself  from  hia  bier. 

Cote  T:  Oairis,  Harpoccates  (btotiie),  Ptah  (blue  enamelled 
earthenware).  —  C<ut  U:  Sekhmet,  Bast,  —  Cok  V:  Show  (1098), 
PUh  (1099),  rfefertem  (1100).  —  Owe  W:  Bea.  —  Case  X  and  Y: 
Varions  gods. 

Cast  Z :  FiguioB  of  the  gods  in  fiyence. 

Ca*a  AA-AE:  Small  atatnettea  of  Isis,  Mephthys,  Horus, 
Anobis,  Thont,  ibisea,  and  baboons.  1122.  Horus,  in  glass.  — 
Out  AF:  So-called  Patnkes,  guardian  deiHes  in  the  form  of  sick 
children,  with  swollen  body,  large  head,  and  croaked  legs. 

Beside  the  atalra :  1409.  Head  of  a  msii  and  upper  part  of  a 
woman,  the  fragments  of  a  group  in  flne  limestone,  showing  ex- 
cellent workmanship  of  the  Hew  Empire.  The  man  holds  a  fan, 
the  vomaa  a  musical  instramont  — 1403.  Leaden  head-omaments 
of  TtrioHB  kinds,  intended  for  figures  of  the  gods. 

1.  BotMtiekl  tai  KiiMHtU^ioal  Division. 
Room  LXXUL   Specimens  of  ancient  plants,  Bowera,  fruit,  and 
■Beds,  looud  In  tombi.   The  Howeis  iu  the  largo  glaas-Daae  tn  the 
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W.  side  of  the  room  were  found  at  Der  el-bahri  (comp.  p.  101),  and 
liaye  been  prepared  and  named  by  Prof.  0.  Schweinfurth. 

Room  LXXIV  contains  specimens  of  stone  occurring  in  Egypt 
or  in  its  monuments.  Also,  elegant  knives  and  spear-heads  of  flint, 
from  tombs  of  the  earliest  period. 

m.  Article!  from  the  Earliest  Tombs  (before  2500  B.C.). 

Room  LXXIVbis  (next  R.  LXXIV).  On  the  entrance-wall : 
Three  tombstones  of  prehistoric  kings,  from  Abydos.  Above,  Slabs 
of  slate  of  various  shapes  from  private  tombs  (rhomboids,  fish,  oval 
slabs  adorned  with  birds^  heads). 

In  the  centre :  CoAt  A.  Stoneware  and  clay  vessels  of  the  earliest 
period.  444.  Slab  of  slate  with  ancient  reliefs,  from  Abydos  (?). 

Right  wall :  Cast  C,  Potsherds  from  the  tomb  of  Menes  (p.  232). 
—  Case  B,  Other  objects  from  that  tomb :  1410.  Ivory  tablet  with 
a  sacrificial  scene  and  the  name  of  King  Menes;  1411.  Lion  in 
rock-crystal ;  recumbent  lion  and  three  recumbent  dogs  in  ivory ; 
1412.  Ivory  labels  with  inscriptions ;  1413.  Conical  stoppers  from 
beer-jars,  sealed  with  the  name  of  the  king.  Potsherds ;  flint  knives. 

Window-wall :  Rude  tombstones  of  private  individuals  and  pet 
dogs  of  the  king,  from  the  Kings^  Tombs  at  Abydos. 

Left  wall :  CcLst  D.  Articles  from  the  Kings'  TombB  at  Abydos : 
Stoneware;  copper  jug;  vessels  of  copper;  clay  stoppers  for  beer- 
jars,  stamped  with  the  king's  name.  1414.  Elegant  alabaster  jug, 
with  ornamentation  imitating  the  cord  by  which  the  vessel  was 
carried. 

Case  E.  Stoneware  and  earthenware  from  tombs  of  the  earliest 
period.  1391.  Flint  knife,  with  hilt  of  gold  plate,  with  rudely  en- 
graved ornamentation.  1396.  Vessel  of  diorite;  the  small  handles, 
to  which  copper  hooks  are  attached,  are  mounted  with  gold  plate 
(from  the  necropolis  at  Gebel  Tarif).  —  On  the  walls  are  large 
hemispherical  vessels,  which  were  inverted  over  the  corpses. 

Room  LXXV  (Gallery)  is  used  as  a  corridor  and  contains  mum- 
mies and  sarcophagi,  of  which  some  date  from  the  26th  Dynasty. 
In  Cases  A  ^  B  are  small  wooden  boats  from  graves  of  the  Middle 
Empire,  at  Mer.  —  The  door  to  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  gal- 
lery opens  into  R.  LXXVII,  on  the  other  side  of  which  (to  the  right) 
is  R.  LXXVI. 

*  n.  Xummies  found  at  Thebes. 
Rooms  Lxxvi-Lxxxni :  Coffins  and  Mummies  of  the  Pbibsts  of 

AmMON  iLND  AbTICLES  FOUND  WITH  THEM. 

These  were  discovered  in  1891  in  a  large  tomb  near  the  temple  of 
DSr  el-bahri  (p.  283).  The  coffins  originally  belonged  to  priests  and  priests* 
wives  of  the  i7-20th  Dyn.,  but  daring  the  Libyan  period  they  were  used 
again  for  other  bodies  and  the  old  names  were  replaced  by  others.  Each 
bcidy^ad     n  outers  and  an  inner  coffin  of  wood,  shaped  like  a  mummy 
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and  coated  with  a  yellow  varnish.  In  most  instances  the  arms  were  crossed 
upon  the  hreast,  the  hands  of  the  men  being  clenched,  those  of  the  women 
open.  The  women  were  farther  distinguished  by  round  earrings.  Over 
most  of  the  mammies  were  found  paintings  on  a  kind  of  lid.  The  figures 
of  the  dead  and  their  cases^  found  along  with  the  coffins^  date  from  the 
Libyan  period. 

Boom  LXXVI.  Case  A:  1131.  Beautiful  palm-leaf  fan;  1132. 
Linen  gloyes,  shoes  and  sandals;  1133.  Ebony  staff  with  an  ivory 
head;  1134.  Scourge.  —  Flowers,  figures  of  the  dead,  etc. 

RooMLXXVn.  1137,  1138.  Children's  coffins;  1139.  Coffin 
adapted  for  a  child  by  the  insertion  of  a  partition. 

Room  LXXVIII.  1142.  Sarcophagus  of  Nesnebtewe;  1143. 
Coffin  of  Tuamenmat,  with  figures  of  gods  in  the  interior. 

RoomLXXIX.  1144.  Coffin  of  Pete-Amon,  a  priest.  —  1145. 
Coffin  of  Tirpu ;  the  linen  garments  found  with  this  mummy  are  of 
remarkably  fine  material  and  workmanship;  the  flowers  when  first 
found  retained  their  natural  bright  colours,  but  have  faded  since  ex- 
posed  to  the  light,  —  1146.  Coffin  of  the  priest  Enkhfenmut,  orig- 
inally belonging  to  a  lady,  whose  name  has  been  allowed  to  remain. 

Room  LXXXIX.  The  sarcophagi  in  this  room  exhibit  a  different 
kind  of  workmanship.  The  outer  cases  are  white  and  rather  more 
elaborately  adorned ;  the  inner  cases  are  of  a  beautiful  light  yellow. 

Room  LXXXIY.  Royal  Mummies  and  Objects  found  with  them. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Kew  Empire  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  state 
gradually  declined,  until  finally  not  even  the  last  resting-places  of  the 
dead  could  be  secured  from  robbers.  Kot  only  the  necropolis  at  Drah 
Abn'l-Kegga  (p.  262),  but  even  the  secluded  tombs  in  the  ^VaJley  of  Kings' 
(p.  262)  were  plundered.  The  authorities  recognized  their  impotence  and 
contented  themselves  with  rescuing  the  mummies  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs. 
The  mummy  of  Bamses  II.  was  therefore  transferred  from  its  tomb  at 
BibS.n  el-Maldk  (p.  267)  to  that  of  Sethos  I.,  and  when  that  refage  cease^ 
to  be  deemed  secure,  both  bodies  were  removed  to  the  tomb  of  Amenophis  l9 
Finally,  under  the  Jast  Dyn.,  it  was  resolved  to  protect  the  royaJ  mummies 
from  farther  profanation  by  interring  them  all  together  in  a  rocky  cleft 
near  D3r  el-bahri  (p.  283),  which  was  artificially  widened  for  the  purpose. 
The  corpses  of'  the  ruling  dynasty  were  also  placed  here.  Thus  at  last 
the  remains  of  the  great  monarchs  of  the  JSevr  Empire  —  Amosis  I., 
Thutmosis  III.,  Sethos  I.,  and  Bamses  II.  —  were  left  in  peace  until  in 
1875  the  fellahin  once  more  discovered  their  secret  resting-place  and  the 
plundering  of  the  mummies  began  again.  The  modern  thieves  succeeded 
m  keeping  their  secret  to  themselves  for  a  considerable  period,  but  in 
1881  they  were  traced,  and  the  mummies  were  deposited  in  the  museum 
at  Cairo  to  save  them  from  the  hands  of  the  robbers. 

By  the  staircase  in  the  large  cruciform  room  are  two  huge  coffins 
in  the  form  of  Osiris:  1172.  Coffin  of  Queen  Ahhotep  (comp. 
pp.  83, 105);  1173.  Coffin  of  Queen  Nefret-ere,  wife  of  Amosis  I. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room :  1174.  Coffin  of  King  Sekenyen-re  III. 
(end  of  the  17th  Dyn.);  1176.  Coffin  of  Siamon,  a  child  of  five  or 
six  years,  eldest  son  of  Amosis  I. ;  1183.  Coffin  of  King  Pinotem  I., 
whose  mummy  was  found  in  the  large  coffin  of  Queen  Ah-hotep 
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(No.  1172);  1184.  Inner  coffin  of  Queen  Eset-em-kheb,  daughter  of 
Masaherte  (No.  1190)  and  mother  of  Pinotem  II.,  with  the  mujnmy 
of  Queen  Nes-Khons,  wife  of  Pinotem  II.  1185.  Small  white  coffin 
of  the  Princess  Sitamon,  daughter  of  Amosis  I.  )Eind  Nefret-ere 
(No.  1173);  the  mummy  was  stolen  in  antiquity  and  replaced  hy 
a  doll  with  a  child's  head.  1186.  Coffin  of  Princess  Ahmes-hent- 
temhu,  with  a  false  mummy  decorated  with  garlands;  1187.  Inner 
coffin-lid  of  Masaherte  (romp.  No.  1190);  1188.  Coffin  lid  of  Thut- 
mosis  III. ;  1188h.  Coffin-lid  of  Thutmosis  II.  (comp.  No.  1178, 
p.  80);  1189.  Double  coffin  with  the  mummy  of  Ze-Ptah-ef-onkh, 
priest  of  Ammon;  1190.  Coffin  of  Masaherte,  high-priest  of  Am- 
mon  and  commander-in-chief,  son  of  Pinotem  I.,  father  of  Queen 
Eset-em-kheh  (2l8t  Dyn.);  1191.  Outer  coffin  of  Queen  Eset-em- 
kheb  (see  Nos.  1184,  1238),  containing  at  present  the  mummy  of 
Princess  Merit-Amon;  1192.  Outer  coffin  of  Queen  Ma-ke-re  (comp. 
No.  1198),  containing  at  present  the  mummy  of  another  queen; 
1193.  Coffin  and  mummy  of  the  priest  Neb-seni,  in  remarkably  good 
preservation. 

N.  part  of  the  room:  1194.  Drawing  by  E.  Brugsch-Bey  and 
Vaissali-Bey  from  the  remains  of  a  very  artistically  worked  cata- 
falque-pall, now  exhibited  in  four  parts  on  the  E.  and  W.  walls 
(Nos.  1194  a,  b,c,d).  — 1195.  Coffin  of  Queen  Notmet,  finely  executed 
but  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  —  1196.  Coffin  with  the  name 
of  Princess  Nes-Khons,  but  apparently  containing  the  mummy  of 
King  Ramses  XII.,  the  last  of  the  Ramessides  (20th  Dyn.);  1197. 
Coffin  of  Rai,  nurse  of  Queen  Nefret-ere,  whose  mummy,  however, 
was  replaced  in  antiquity  by  that  of  a  queen;  1198.  Inner  coffin 
with  the  mummies  of  Queen  Ma-ke-re,  who  died  in  childbirth,  and 
her  infant  daughter  Met-em-het ;  1199.  Coffin  (originally  painted  and 
gilded  but  afterwards  blackened)  of  Nes-te-neb-asher,  priestess  of 
IfAmmon  (22nd  Dyn.).  1200.  Mummy-shaped  coffin,  without  insciip- 
"tion;  the  young  man  whose  body  was  found  within,  with  the  viscera 
unremoved  and  with  embalming-materials  only  outwardly  wrapped 
round  him,  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned.  —  1202.  Coffin  of 
Queen  Hent-tewe  (21st  Dyn.);  1203.  Coffin  ofTew-hert,  'singer 
of  Ammon'. 

W.  side  of  the  room.  Case  A :  Coffin-lid  of  Sethos  I.  (comp. 
No.  1180);  1204.  Coffin-lid  of  Queen  Notmet  (comp.  No.  1195).  — 
Case  B:  1205.  Pall  of  Masaherte  (comp.  No.  1190);  1206.  Reed 
basket,  with  the  wig  of  Eset-em-kheb  (see  No.  1238) ;  1207.  Bronze 
stands,  with  four  vases ;  1208.  Casket  of  wood  and  ivory,  with  the 
name  of  Ramses  IX. ;  1209.  Mirror-case  with  inlaid  ivory ;  1211. 
Small  inlaid  casket  for  the  entrails  of  QueenMakereHat^ehepsowet; 
1212.  Small  oars  for  a  ship  of  the  dead,  found  with  the  mummy  of 
Thutmosis  IH.  (No.  1179).  —  Glass  Case  C:  1216.  Coffin  with  the 
name  of  King  Pinotem  I. ,  but  the  mummy  is  thought  to  be  that  of 
Thutmosis  I.,  to  whom  the  coffin  appears  originally  to  have  belonged 
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The  mummy  was  stripped  by  the  Arabs.  The  well-preserved  body  is 
that  of  an  old  man  with  finely  cat,  shrewd  features,  closely  shorn  head, 
and  slight  thin  figure.  The  teeth  are  worn  away  like  a  horse's  or  like  the 
teeth  of  the  African  tribes  who  live  upon  badly  ground  corn. 

N.W.  wall,  near  the  window:  1217.  Finely  gilded  lid  of  the  outer 
coffin  of  Eset-em-kheb.  —  Case  D :  1218-1220.  Vases  for  sepul- 
chral libations;  1221.  Cloth  of  remarkable  fineness  from  the  coffin 
of  Thutmosis  III.  —  Cast  E:  Coffin-lid  of  Thutmosis  I.  (comp. 
No.  1216).  —  Case  F:   Coffin-lid  of  Masaherte  (comp.  No.  1190). 

—  Case  O:  1222-1224.  Palls;  1225.  Wooden  tablet,  with  a  fine 
hieratic  inscription ;  1226.  Small  coffin,  used  to  hold  viscera ;  1227. 
Wig.  —  Case  H:  Coffin-lid  of  Queen  Ma-ke-re  (comp.  Nos.  1192, 
1198).  —  Case  I:  Coffin-lid  of  Nes-Khons  (comp.  No.  1196).  — 
Case  J:  1228-1232.  Articles  like  the  contents  of  G;  below,  1230. 
Coffin  and  mummy  of  a  wild  goat.  —  Case  K:  Outer  coffin-lid  of 
Nes-te-neb-asher  (comp.  No.  1199);  the  inner  lid  is  placed  against 
the  wall  beside  the  case.  —  Case  L:  Coffin-lid  of  Amenophis  I.; 
the  inscriptions  are  records  of  ancient  examinations.  —  Case  M: 
1237.  Coffin  of  Ramses  II.;  ♦1238.  Mummy  of  Eset-em-kheb  (comp. 
Nos.  1184,  1191,  1217),  the  finest  In  the  entire  collection;  1239. 
Coffin-lid  of  the  preceding.  —  Case  N:  Vases  for  entrails,  cases 
for  statuettes  of  the  dead,  and  coffin-lids.  —  Case  0:  Coffin-lid  of 
Ramses  II.  (comp.  No.  1181).  —  The  eight  Glass  Cases  P-  W,  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  contain  a  number  of  small  sepulchral  figures  in 
dark  blue  fayence.  —  Case  X:  Amulets,  pectorals,  scarabs,  and  other 
articles  in  bronze  gilt  or  fayence,  found  with  the  royal  mummies. 

—  The  golden  fingers  (No.  1245)  were  found  on  the  hand  of  Masa- 
herte (comp.  No.  1190). 

Rooms  LXXX V  and  LXXXVI  contain  an  Anthropologieal  Col- 
leotiOB,  arranged  by  Dr.  Fouquet,  consisting  mainly  of  mummies  of 
priests  of  Ammon  (p.  100). 

On  the  staircase :  Reproduction  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  wooden 
carriage,  after  the  original  at  Florence.  —  In  front,  wooden  bier; 
on  the  streched  linen  is  painted  a  figure  of  Osiris,  with  a  back- 
ground of  growing  barley. 

To  the  left  of  the  stairs  are  three  recently  opened  rooms,  con- 
taining — 

Objects  found  in  the  tombs  of  Thutmosis  III.,  the  fan-bbakbr 
Mai-heb-pbbi,  and  Amenophis  II.,  at  Thebes. 

For  the  discovery  of  these  tombs,  see  p.  100. 

Room  1.   Articles  from  the  tomb  of  Thutmosis  III.:  Two  late 
wooden  coffins.  —  Ola^s  Case:  Goose,  two  panthers,  figures  of  gods, 
made  of  wood  and  coated  with  bitumen ;  three  fayence  plaques  with 
the  name  of  Thutmosis  III.;  standing  wooden  figure  of  the  king, 
coated  with  bitumen. 
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RooH  2.  Articles  from  the  toml)  of  Mai-ber-peri,  the  fan-bearer. 
In  the  centre :  Large  rectangular  coffin ,  with  a  lid  shaped  like  a 
gable- roof.  Within  this  was  a  second,  mummy- shaped  coffin 
(black,  with'  gilding),  which  contained  a  third  of  unpainted  wood 
(No.  24,003),  with  gilded  face,  hands ,  and  inscriptions,  and  this 
in  tarn  enclosed  a  final  mummy  -  shaped  coffin  of  gilded  wood 
(No.  24,004,  by  the  right  waU).  —  Adjoining:  24,006.  Wooden  case 
for  the  entrail-jars,  in  the  form  of  a  naos  standing  on  a  sledge.  — 
Qlass  Case:  *24,059.  Magnificent  bottle  of  coloured  glass;  blue 
fayence  dish;  draught-board  and  men;  armlet  of  ebony  inlaid  with 
ivory ;  armlet  of  pieces  of  ivory  painted  alternately  red,  white,  and 
green;  44,078.  Leathern  gauntlet,  for  archery;  *24,071.  Leathern 
quiver,  with  stamped  ornamentation;  arrows;  leathern  quiver,  with 
coloured  ornamentation;  24,075,  24,076.  Leathern  dog-collars,  one 
bearing  the  animal's  name;  vessels. 

On  the  walls,  beginning  to  the  right  of  the  entrance-door:  24,037- 
24,046.  Ten  large  jars  with  clay  stoppers,  containing  saline  materials 
used  in  embalming.  —  Book  of  the  Dead,  with  coloured  vignettes.  — 
Sacrificial  offerings  wrapped  in  fine  linen;  the  white  painted  boxes 
in  which  they  lie  have  the  shape  of  slaughtered  geese  or  portions  of 
meat.  Vessels  of  earthenware  and  alabaster ;  four  alabaster  entrail- 
jars,  with  the  name  of  Mai-her-peri. 

Room  3.  Articles  from  the  tomb  of  Amenophis  IL  The  Show 
Case  in  the  centre  contains  figures  of  the  dead  in  blue  fayence,  wood, 
and  stone  (for  the  king  and  Prince  Uben-snew) ;  and  magic  wands 
in  blue  fayence.  The  Adjoining  Show  Case  contains  fragments  of 
glass  vessels,  some  showing  the  name  of  Amenophis  II. 

Between  the  windows :  Alabaster  cases  with  the  entrail-jars  of 
Amenophis  11. 

By  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  two  Glass  Cases, 
One  contains  blue  fayence  vessels  with  the  name  of  Amenophis  II. ; 
fragment  of  an  alabaster  entrail-jar  of  Prince  Uben-snew ;  portion 
of  a  wooden  carriage ;  fragments  of  chairs  with  lions'  feet  and  wooden 
figures,  including  a  good  portrait-head  of  the  king;  large  painted 

pieces  of  wood  shaped  like  nr    and    T    (similar  objects  in  blue 

fayence  in  other  cases).  —  The  second  glass-case  contains  wooden 
figures  of  the  king,  coated  with  bitumen ;  figures  of  Osiris  and  Ptah ; 
two  panthers ;  blue  fayence  vessels  with  the  name  of  the  king,  several 
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in  the  shape  of  the  hieroglyphic  "J";  armlets  of  blue  fayence;  throw- 

ing-sticks  (for  hunting  birds). 

By  the  opposite  wall  are  Three  Glass  Cases.  In  the  first  (next 
the  window)  are  blue  fayence  vessels;  colossal  bulPs  head  in  wood; 
royal  serpent  in  painted  wood ;  winged  royal  serpent  with  a  woman's 
head.  —  The  second  case  (in  the  middle  of  the  wall)  contains  fayence 
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vessels-  wooden  figures  of  the  king  and  various  gods;  small  mummy- 
shaped  coffins  in  blue  fayence,  whioh  held  figures  of  the  deceased 
king}  vulture  of  painted  wood;  two  wooden  hawks,  coated  with 
bitumen.  —  In  the  third  case  is  a  wooden  boat  of  the  sun.  —  Under 
glass  are  two  other  boats. 

Tabu  Case  (opposite  the  entrance) :  Three  unbaked  tiles,  with 
magic  formulae  inscribed  in  white ;  on  one  of  them  is  a  lion ;  blue 
faycnce  and  earthenware  seal-rings,  with  the  figure  of  a  jackal  and 
nine  captives;  carved  boards  (from  boats  of  the  sun),  with  representa- 
tions of  the  king  as  a  sphinx  treading  upon  an  Asiatic,  or  as  a  lion 
or  a  jackal;  two  fragments  of  limestone,  with  accounts;  ornamented 
piece  of  leathern  harness;  fragment  of  an  alabaster  group  of  two 
gods  pouring  the  water  of  consecration  upon  the  king;  bow  with  the 
king's  name;  fragments  of  a  painted  wooden  bow-case. 

We  now  return  to  R.  LXXIV. 

Room  LXXXYII  contains  objects  from  graves,  coffins,  etc.,  found 
at  various  places. 

1252.  Elegant  gold-inlaid  coffin  ofHarsiese,  high-priest  ofEdfu, 
with  an  admirably  preserved  mummy  on  which  are  garlands,  am- 
ulets, etc. — 1254.  Two  sepulchral  sledges  found  in  the  tomb  of  Sen- 
nutem  (see  below),  the  type  of  the  early-Egyptian  funeral  carriage. 

In  the  corners  of  the  room  (S.W.) :  Terracotta  coffins,  apparently 
of  very  late  date ;  1260.  Fine  coffin  of  Sen-nutem  (see  Nos.  1254, 
467);  1261.  Mummy  of  a  woman,  with  her  ornaments  intact; 
*1264,  1265.  Portraits  upon  wood,  from  mummies,  found  in  the 
Fayfim  (time  of  Marcus  Aureli us);  1274,  1274  b.  Fine  wooden  cof- 
fin, from  the  end  of  the  SaVtic  period ;  1276.  Small  wooden  naos, 
with  the  mummy  of  an  ape.  Also  numerous  coffins  from  the  SaYtic 
and  Ptolemaic  periods,  of  less  interest. 

We  now  return  and  descend  the  Staircase,  On  the  large  landing 
in  front  of  the  room  with  the  royal  mummies :  *1251.  Gilded  coffin- 
lid  of  Queen  Ahhotep  (17th  Dyn. ;  comp.  p.  101);  the  body  is 
enveloped  in  wings.  —  On  the  OrOund  Floor  we  enter  — 

Rook  LXXXYIII,  which  contains  wooden  and  stone  coffins, 
most  of  which  date  from  the  late-Egyptian  and  Ptolemaic  periods. 

Between  the  staircases :  1278.  Pink  granite  sarcophagus  of  Queen 
Nitokris  (26th  Dyn.).  —  In  the  middle  of  the  room :  1279.  Broken 
coffin- lid  of  a  sacred  ram,  in  black  basalt;  1281-1284.  Marble 
sarcophagi  of  the  Greek  period,  the  last  two  found  in  the  catacombs 
of  Alexandria. 

A  walk  in  the  beautiful  *Oizeli  Zoologioal  Gardens,  in  the  park, 
is  refreshing  after  a  visit  to  the  museum.  The  Zoological  Gardens, 
open  from  sunrise  till  dusk,  are  entered  from  the  Gizeh  road  (sta- 
tion of  the  electric  tramway,  p.  77;  adm.  2  pias.;  on  Sun.,  when  a 
military  band  plays,  5  pias.). 
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7.  Outer  Environs  of  Cairo  to  the  North  and  East. 

As  the  obelisk  at  HeliopoU*  is  the  only  one  now  standing  in  Lower 
Egypt  on  its  original  site,  since  the  removal  of  Gleopatra^s  Keedle  (p.  18), 
it  ought  to  be  visited  by  travellers  who  do  not  intend  to  ascend  the  !Kile. 
—  The  view  from  the  MokcUteun  Hillt  ranks  with  Earnak  and  Philse  among 
the  most  beautiful  sights* in  Egypt;  and  only  very  blas^  travellers  will  be 
content  merely  with  the  views  from  the  Windmill  Hill  (p.  67)  and  the 
Citadel  (p.  51).  —  The  Petrified  Forest  is,  of  course,  especially  interesting 
to  geologists;  but  even  ordinary  travellers  will  find  their  account  in  an 
expedition  to  it,  especially  if  they  have  not  previously  seen  the  desert.  — 
The  Barrage  du  Nil  is  the  largest  erection  of  the  kind  in  the  world  and 
is  interesting  as  such  not  only  to  engineers.  It  will,  however,  be  sur- 
passed in  size  by  Ihe  new  dam  at  Aissulm  (p.  336). 

1.  Heliopolis. 

This  expedition  is  best  made  by  Carriage  (p.  27;  drive  to  the  obelisk 
V/'jt  hr.),  though  it  may  also  be  accomplished  by  Bailtoay^  starting  from 
the  small  Hatariyeh  Station  (PI.  B,  1;  p.  24).    Trains  run  hourly. 

The  High  Road  leads  through  the  'Ahbdstyeh  (p.  77)  and  past 
Kubbeh  and  the  Khedivial  Palace  (Palais  Taufik;  p.  77).  The  plain 
between  Kubbeh  and  Matariyeh  has  been  the  scene  of  two  important 
battles.  In  1517  the  Battle  of  Heliopolis  made  Selim  and  the  Turks 
masters  of  Egypt ;  and  on  20th  March,  1800,  General  Kleber  with 
10,000  French  troops  succeeded  in  defeating  60,000  Orientals,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  victory  regained  possession  of  Cairo,  although 
for  a  short  time  only.  At  a  little  distance  to  the  right  and,  farther 
on,  also  to  the  left,  numerous  villas  have  been  built  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  drive  to  Matariyeh  takes  about  1 1/2  '»r. 

The  Railway  passes  the  following  stations :  1^/4  M.  DemirdiUh 
(Demerdachejy  station  for  the  'Abhdshfeh  (p.  77) ;  2l/g  M.  Manshift' 
el-Sadr;  3  M.  Kuhri  Kubbeh  (bridge);  81/2  M.  Hammdmdt  Kubbeh 
(Koubbeh'les- bains);  4V4  M.  Serdi  Kubbeh  {Palais  de  Koubbeh; 
viceregal  palace,  p.  77);  5  M.  EfiJbet  ez-Zeitiln,  with  numerous 
villas.  —  6  M.  Matariyeh,  station  for  Heliopolis.  (The  railway  goes 
on  toEl-Merg,  p.'l08.) 

Near  the  insignificant  village  of  Hatarlyeli  are  the  Tree  and  Well 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Obelisk  of  Heliopolis.  The  Virgin's  Tree  (in  a 
garden  to  the  right  of  the  road)  is  a  sycamore  with  a  decayed  and 
riven  trunk,  covered  with  names  and  inscriptions,  but  the  branches 
are  still  tolerably  flourishing.  According  to  the  legend,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  once  rested  under  the  shade  of  this  tree  during  the  Flight 
into  Egypt ;  and  there  is  another  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the 
persecuted  Mary  concealed  herself  with  the  Child  in  a  hollow  of 
the  trunk,  and  that  a  spider  so  completely  covered  the  opening 
with  its  web  as  to  screen  her  effectually  from  observation.  The 
present  tree,  the  predecessor  of  which  died  in  1665,  was  not 
planted  till  after  1672;  it  is  now  protected  by  a  railing.  The  garden 
is  watered  by  means  of  a  double  sakiyeh,  which  is  supplied  from  a 
shallow  reservoirfed  by  springs.      This  water  is  good  for  drinking, 
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while  that  of  all  the  othera,  which  percolates  through  the  ground 
from  the  Nile,  is  usually  hrackish. 

AVout  3/4  M.  beyond  the  garden  are  situated  the  ruins  of  the 

famous  ancient  Heliopolis,  or  city  of  the  sun,  called  On  by  the 

Egyptians.   The  latter  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Bible.   Thus, 

in  Genesis  (xli,  45),  we  are  informed  that  Pharaoh  gave  Joseph  'to 

wife  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah  (Egypt.  PeU-pre,   'be 

whom  the  sun-god  Re  has  given'),  priest  of  On*. 

Seliopolu-On  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  cities  and  was 
the  chief  town  of  a  separate  province ,  included  in  Lower  Egypt.  The 
deities  of  the  place  were  Ihe  hawk-headed  Re-Harmachis  (the  sun-god, 
whence  the  Greek  name  Heliopolis)  and  the  human-headed  Atum,  who 
was  incarnated  in  the  sacred  Mnevis  Bull.  To  these  was  dedicated  the 
famous  temple,  Hhe  House  of  Be\  built  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice 
by  AmenetnMt  /.,  first  king  of  the  12th  Dyn.,  in  front  of  which  his  son 
and  successor  Usertesen  I.  erected  two  great  obelisks  (see  below)  in  cel- 
ebration of  an  important  anniversary.  A  large  section  of  the  Egyptian 
religious  literature  was  due  to  the  priests  of  Heliopolis,  and  their  doctrines 
were  widely  dii?seminated  throughout  the  country  at  a  very  early  period, 
BO  that  Re-Harmachis  was  one  of  the  most  highly  venerated  deities  in 
Egypt.  —  Even  during  the  Greek  period  these  priests  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  for  wisdom-,  Herodotus  conversed  with  them  and  Plato  is  said 
to  have  spent  thirteen  years  with  them,  in  order  to  learn  some  at  least 
of  their  doctrines.  —  Under  the  New  Empire  the  temple  of  Heliopolis 
was  the  largest  and  most  richly  endowed  in  all  Egypt,  next  to  the  temple 
of  Ammon  at  Thebes.  —  When  Strabo  (b.  about  60  B.C.)  visited  Egypt, 
the  city  had  been  destroyed,  but  the  temple  was  still  intact,  except  for  f  ome 
minor  injuries  attributed  to  Cambyses;  even  the  houses  of  the  prierts 
and  the  apartments  of  Plato  and  his  friend  Eudoxus  were  shown  to  the 
traveller.  The  priestly  school,  however,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  only  a 
few  officiating  priests  and  guides  for  foreigners  resided  there. 

The  outer  walls  are  now  the  only  vestiges  of  the  city,  while  of 
the  temple  nothing  is  left  but  a  few  scanty  ruins  and  the  *Obblisk. 

The  latter,  the  oldest  Egyptian  obelisk  known,  is  of  red  granite 
of  Syene  (Assuin),  and  is  66  ft.  high;  but  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  has  been  so  raised  by  deposits  of  mud,>that  a  great  part  of  the 
obelisk  is  now  buried.  Each  of  the  four  sides  bears  the  same  in- 
scription in  bold  hieroglyphics;  that  on  the  N.  side,  the  only  one 
entirely  legible,  records  that  Usertesen  I.,  King  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  lord  of  the  diadems  and  son  of  the  sun,  whom  the 
(divine)  spirits  Of  On  (Heliopolis)  love,  etc.,  founded  the  obelisk 
on  the  first  festival  of  Set  (a  kind  of  jubilee  celebration).  The  in- 
scriptions on  the  other  three  sides  are  more  or  less  covered  by  the 
cells  of  wild  bees,  besides  being  otherwise  damaged.  The  pyr- 
amidium  at  the  top  and  the  hawks  which  begin  the  inscriptions  on 
each  side  were  once  covered  with  metal.  The  companion  obelisk 
(for  these  monuments  were  always  erected  in  pairs)  stood  down  to 
the  12th  century. 

To  the  W.  of  the  obelisk  the  remains  of  the  temple  may  be  recog- 
nised in  a  few  blocks  of  granite,  bearing  inscriptions  by  Ramses  II.  On 
one  Bamses  II.  appears  offering  a  libation  to  Atum.  —  The  necropolis  of 
Heliopolis,  where  coffins  and  tombstones  of  a  late  period  have  recently 
been  found,  does  not  repay  a  visit. 
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An  interesting  visit  may,  however,  be  made  without  mneli 
trouble  to  an  Ostrich  Farm  kept  by  some  Frenchmen,  about  ^4  ^^» 
to  the  £.  of  Matariyeh,  with  about  800  birds  (adm.  10  pias.). 

The  excursion  may  be  extended  to  the  village  otEl-Merg  (^fiilL\  rail-^ 
way-station,  see  p.  106),  with  some  ruins  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  and  the  once 
prosperous,  but  now  ruinous  Khdnhdhy  on  the  outskirts  of  the  desert  (8V21I* 
from  Matariyeh);  but  this  is  not  recommended. 

The  Birket  el-Hagg,  or  Lake  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  the  G.  of  Gl-Merg, 
presents  no  attraction  except  during  the  latter  half  of  the  lunar  month 
of  Shawwal,  when  the  great  caravan  which  accompanies  the  new  kisweh, 
or  cover  for  the  Ea^ba,  to  Mecca,  assembles  here  to  celebrate  the  so-called 
Hahmal  Festival  (p.  Ixxii).  A  similar  scene  may,  however,  be  more  con- 
veniently viewed  at  Cairo,  where  festivities  take  place  at  the  departure 
and  arrival  of  the  sacred  carpet. 

2.  The  Hokattam  Hills. 

•   •  • 

An  excursion  to  the  Hokattam  Hills  is  best  made  on  Donkey-baci  (p.  27). 
Including  the  return,  it  takes 'about  3  hrs.,  but  it  may  be  combined  with 
the  visit  to  the  smaller  Petrified  Foirest  in  the  manner  indicated  at  p.  110. 
The  VietD  is  best  at  sunset,  or  in  the  morning  between  8  and  9  o'clock. 

The  best  route  to  the  Mokatfam  starts  from  the  Citadel,  whence 
it  ascends  almost  straight,  passing  through  the  Bab  el-Oebel  (PI.  F,  6) 
and  over  the  railway-bridge.  —  The  route  starting  from  the  Tombs 
of  the  Khalifs  should  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  intolerable  dust. 
About  3/4  hr.  brings  us  to  the  top. 

The  "hokattam  HillB  (or  Qebel  Qiydshi,  as  the  range  of  hills  to 
the  E.  of  Cairo  is  sometimes  called  after  the  conspicuous  old  mosque 
situated  on  the  summit}  belong  to  the  great  range  of  nummulite 
mountains  which  extend  from  N.W.  Africa,  across  Egypt  and  India, 
to  China.  This  nummulite  formation  is  one  of  the  Eocene,  or  oldest 
deposits  of  the  tertiary  period,  and  immediately  follows  the  chalk. 
It  affords  a  favourite  building-stone,  and  there  are  numerous  quar- 
ries on  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 

The  nummulite  is  remarkably  rich  in  fossils,  the  chief  mass  of  which 
consists  of  millions  of  nummulites  (a  kind  of  snail-shell),  or  large  rhizo- 
pods  of  the  polythalamia  group.  The  larger  kinds  are  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  smaller  about  Vs  inch.  They  are  also  frequently 
seen  in  the  stones  of  the  Pyramids,  which  are  to  a  great  extent  con- 
structed of  nummulite  limestone.  The  Greeks  also  noticed  these  curious 
fossils,  and  Herodotus  mentions  the  smallest  kinds  as  being  petrified 
lentils,  of  the  sort  eaten  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

The  quarries  in  the  slopes  of  the  Hokattam  and  the  higher  side-valleys 
of  the  range  also  yield  a  profusion  of  sea-urchins  (clypeaster,  cldaris, 
echinolampas,  etc.),  various  kinds  of  oysters,  cerithium,  ovula,  strombus, 
nerina,  furritella,  nautilus,  bivalves,  sharks'  teeth,  and  bones  of  the 
halicore.    Beautiful  crystals  of  isinglass-stone  and  of  strontian  also  occur. 

The  *VrBw  from  the  top,  especially  with  its  sunset  colouring, 
Is  magnificent.  The  thousand  minarets  of  the  city  and  the  pictur- 
esque buildings  of  the  Citadel  are  then  tinted  with  a  delicate  rosy 
hue.  The  grandest  of  all  the  burial-grounds  of  the  desert  forms  a 
noble  foreground,  the  venerable  Nile  dotted  with  its  lateen  sails 
flows  below  us  in  its  quiet  majesty,  and  to  the  W.,  on  the  borders 
of  the  immeasurable  desert,  tower  the  huge  and  wondrous  old  Pyr- 
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amids,  gilded  and  reddened  by  the  setting  sun.  At  our  feet  are 
the  Citadel  with  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  'Ali,  the  old  aqueduct 
on  the  left,  and  the  domes  of  Imam  Shafe'i  (p.  68).  A  still  more 
varied  yiew  is  commanded  hy  a  steep  projection  to  the  S.  of  the 
old  mosque  of  QiyHBhi^  the  foreground  being  especially  picturesque, 
while  the  horizon  to  the  S.  seems  more  open  and  tempts  our  fancy 
to  visit  the  wonders  of  Upper  Egypt. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  plateau  is  an  old  Turkish  fort,  whence  a 
bridge  descends  to  the  Citadel.  On  the  N.E.  and  higher  part  of  the 
Mokaftam,  separated  from  the  Citadel  by  a  large  quarry,  is  a  memor- 
ial stone,  to  the  right,  adjoining  the  summit,  erected  in  1874  by 
the  British  party  of  scientific  men  who  observed  the  transit  of  Venus 
from  this  point.  The  projecting  rock  in  front  of  this  point  com- 
mands the  most  extensive  panorama  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo, 
and  should  certainly  be  visited  if  time  permit.  The  S.  (right)  end 
of  these  hills  is  skirted  by  the  road  to  the  smaller  Petrified  Forest, 
which  may  be  reached  from  this  point  in  about  1  hr.  (see  p.  110). 

The  route  back  to  the  town  skirts  the  Citadel  on  the  S.  and 
leads  via  the  BQh  el-Kardfeh  and  the  Place  MihSmet  Ali  (p.  51 ; 
view  from  below  of  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  'Ali). 

8.  Spring  of  Hoses  and  the  Fetrifled  Forest. 

To  the  natives  the  Petrified  Forest  is  known  as  the  ^OreaC  and  the 
^LiUle'  GOtel  el-Khashdb.  The  scientific  traveller  will  find  a  visit  to  the 
former  extremely  interesting,  but  most  travellers  will  be  satisfied  with  an 
ezcnrsion  to  the  latter,  the  outskirts  of  which  may  be  reached  in  1V2-2  hrs. 
The  expedition  may  be  made  in  half-a-day  on  donkey-back.  Carriages 
require  extra  horses,  and  even  then  sometimes  stick  in  the  sand.  —  The 
deviation  to  the  so-called  Spring  of  Motes  adds  rather  less  than  an  hour  to 
the  expedition.  —  The  donkey-boys  are  usually  familiar  with  the  route 
to  the  Little  Petrified  Forest,  so  that  a  guide  may  be  dispensed  with; 
but  a  visit  to  the  ^Oreat%  near  the  Bir  el-Fahmeh,  can  hardly  be  accom* 
plished  without  the  aid  of  a  well-informed  dragoman. 

Leaving  the  Bllb  en-Nasr  (p.  62),  we  turn  to  the  right  to  the 
Tombs  of  the  Khalifs,  pass  between  theMokatfam  (p.  108)  and  the 
*Red  Mountain'  (p.  77),  and  ascend  to  a  desert  valley,  into  which 
the  E.  spurs  of  the  Mokaftam  descend.  After  a  ride  of  74^^.,  dur- 
ing which  an  isolated  hill  of  red  and  black  sandstone  resembling 
the  *Red  Mountain'  is  visible  in  the  desert  oil  our  left,  we  cross  a 
deep,  dry  water-course.  The  path  divides  here.  That  to  the  right 
leads  to  the  Spring  of  Moses  and  the  Little  Petrified  Forest  (see 
p.  110),  while  that  to  the  left  is  the  route  to  the  Great  Petrified 
Forest  and  the  Bir  el-Fahmeh  (p.  111). 

About  100  paces  to  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain-slope  behind 
the  tombs  of  the  Khalifs,  which  we  ascend  on  this  side  past  some  large 
lime-kilns,  is  an  interesting  trace  of  the  sea  in  the  pliocene  age,  in  the 
shape  of  a  rocky  face  of  the  nummulite  plateau,  236  ft.  above  the  present 
sea-level,  thickly  dotted  over  with  holes  made  by  boring  shells. 

Following  the  path  to  the  right,  we  observe  a  yellowish  hill  at 
the  foot  of  the  spurs  of  the  Mokaft^m,  and  reach  it  in  Y4  hr.  more. 
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This  hill  stands  at  the  moath  of  the  narrow,  winding  valley,  S/4  M. 
in  length ,  through  which  the  path  to  the  Spring  of  Moses  ascends 
over  large  blocks  of  stone  and  rubble.  The  ravine  terminates  in  a 
lofty  amphitheatre  of  rock.  Here  is  a  cleft  in  the  rock  from  which 
trickle  a  few  drops  of  bitter  and  brackish  water,  quite  arbitrarily 
named  the  Spring  of  HoBes  C^in  MiUa).  The  chief  attractions  of 
the  gorge  consist  in  the  numerous  desert  plants  and  the  fossils  it 
contains  and  in  the  sense  of  perfect  solitude  which  it  conveys. 

In  order  to  reach  the  smaller  Petrified  Forest,  we  return  to  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge  and  proceed  towards  the  S.K.,  skirting  the 
slopes  of  the  Mo^aft^m,  which  are  here  more  precipitous.  We  first 
pass  a  black  projecting  rock,  which  has  a  glazed  appearance,  and 
then  a  square  gap  in  the  rock,  beyond  which  we  observe  opposite 
to  us  gently  sloping  hills,  consisting  of  limestone,  marl,  and  beds 
of  fossil  oysters.  The  route  ascends,  a  little  to  the  right,  between 
these  hills,  and  soon  reaches  the  plateau  of  the  Oebel  eI-Khasliab» 
where  the  scattered  fragments  of  fossil  wood  indicate  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Little  Petrified  Forest,  Almost  all  these  trunks  and 
fragments  have  been  referred  by  Unger  to  an  extinct  tree,  which  he 
named  the  Nicolia  iEgyptiaca  and  regarded  as  akin  to  the  bombaceas. 
The  petrifaction  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have  occurred  during 
the  later  tertiary  period  under  the  action  of  silicious  geysers,  such 
as  are  to  be  seen  to-day  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  of  North  America. 
The  silicated  trunks  lie  in  a  secondary  stratum,  the  overlying  strata 
in  which  they  were  originally  embedded  having  disappeared  in  the 
course  of  the  desert  denudation. 

Grossing  the  plateau  of  the  Petrified  Forest  for  about  20  min. 
more  towards  the  S.,  we  suddenly  reach  the  S.  slopes  of  the  Mo- 
kattam,  through  a  gap  in  which  a  path  descends  into  the  Wddi  et- 
Tthy  or  *  valley  of  wanderings'  (more  correctly  Wddi  Digla).  This 
valley  stretches  to  the  W.N.W.  towards  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
begins  at  the  hills  of  Gharaban,  like  the  parallel  Wadi  Hof  (p.  165), 
which  debouches  to  the  N.  of  Helwaln.  On  the  S.  horizon  rise  the 
hills  of  Turra  (p.  155),  recognisable  by  the  old  fortress  on  their  right 
spur  and  by  two  heights  exactly  opposite  to  us,  of  which  that  to  the 
left  somewhat  resembles  a  coffin  in  shape,  while  that  to  the  right 
is  hemispherical.  Grossing  the  bottom  of  the  valley  in  this  direction 
(S.),  we  perceive  in  the  Turra  hills  the  entrance  to  a  desert  gorge, 
bounded  by  lofty  and  precipitous  slopes.  This  valley  extends  for 
many  miles  in  various  windings,  communicates  with  the  ravines 
of  the  desert  which  begin  in  the  Gebel  Hof  near  HelwHn,  and  is 
abundantly  stocked  with  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  desert. 

We  may  return  to  Cairo  from  the  Little  Petrified  Forest  through 
the  *Valley  of  Wanderings',  skirting  the  S.  and  W.  slopes  of  the 
Mo^a((am,  and  passing  the  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes.  Another  in- 
teresting return-route  leads  across  the  Mo^a^^am  hills.  If  we  choose 
the  latter  we  quit  the  Petrified  Forest  by  a  hollow  to  the  S.  W.,  and 
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ascend  oyer  ridges  to  a  plateau,  stretching  towards  the  W.,  and 
bounded  on  either  hand  by  hills.  We  hold  somewhat  to  the  right, 
and  soon  reach  a  road,  which  finally  passes  through  a  rocky  ravine 
near  the  Giyiishi  eminence  (p.  108),  the  view  from  which  (p.  109) 
forms  an  admirable  close  to  the  day's  excursion.  Thence  to  the  city, 
see  p.  109. 

A  visit  to  the  Gbbat  Pbtbifxbd  Fobbbt  near  Bir  el-Fahmeh  (4  hrs. 
to  the  £.  of  Cairo,  and  2V3  hrs.  beyond  the  Little  Petrified  Forest)  takes 
a  whole  day,  and  is  fatiguing,  especially  as  the  traveller  has  the  sun  in 
his  face  both  in  going  and  returning.  The  route  mentioned  on  p.  110  is 
not  recommended  for  the  outward  journey,  as  the  point  for  which  we 
are  bound,  not  being  conspicuous,  is  liable  to  be  missed.  It  is  better  to 
leave  Cairo  by  the  Bdb  el-Kardfeh  (PI.  O,  2),  pass  the  Tombs  of  the  Ma- 
melukes (p.  w)  and  the  goods-railway  to  Helw&n,  and,  leaving  the  vil- 
lage of  Basatin  on  the  right,  ascend  to  the 'left  by  the  Jewish  Cemetery. 
After  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  Wddi  et-Tth  (p.  110),  we  follow 
the  valley  towards  the  E.  for  IVi-lV'br.  more.  Above  tne  gradual  slopes 
of  the  desert,  about  V/a  M.  to  the  left,  we  then  perceive  several  reddish 
hills  and  another  of  yellowish  colour  in  front.  Biding  towards  the  latter, 
we  reach  on  its  E.  slopes  the  debris  of  the  Bir  el-Fahmeh  ('coal  weir) 
and  remains  of  some  walls,  dating  from  the  period  (1^)  when  an  un- 
successful search  for  coal  was  made  here.  The  hills  of  the  desert  to  the 
N.,  y.W.,  and  W.  of  the  Bir  el-Fahmeh  form  the  GfrecU  JPttri/imi  Forut, 
and  are  thickly  strewn  with  trunks  and  fragments  of  fossil  timber.  Some 
of  the  trunks  which  are  exposed  to  view  measure  65-100  ft.  in  length, 
and  are  upwards  of  8  ft.  thick  at  the  lower  end.  They  are  generally  brown 
and  black,  with  a  polished  appearance,  and  frequently  contain  chalcedony. 
A  sand-hill,  Vs  br.  to  the  N.  of  Bir  el-Fahmeh,  to  the  base  of  which  the 
Forest  extends,  affords  a  good  survey  of  the  district.  To  the  K.W.  are 
the  Mokattam,  the  'Bed  Mountain'  (p.  77),  the  'Abbasiyeh,  and  the  plain  of 
the  ViU. 

4.  Barrage  du  Vil. 

The  Bbanch  Railway  to  thb  Babbagb  is  traversed  by  four  trains  daily 
from  Cairo  (16  M.,  in  about  1  hr. ;  fare  12  or  6  pias.,  return,  18  or  9  pias.). 
The  intermediate  stations  are  Shubra  and  KcUpith.  Opposite  the  Barrage 
station  is  a  small  restaurant,  where  luncheon  may  be  obtained  if  required. 
Donkeys  may  be  hired  at  the  station^  —  A  narrow-gauge  line,  worked  by 
band-power  and  also  available  for  passengers,  unites  Barrage  with  the 
stetion  of  El'Mtnd*h%,  on  the  West  Mile  Railway  (p.  33).  —  Messrs.  Cook 
A  Son  arrange  special  excursions  by  steam-launch  twice  a  week,  or  oftener 
if  required,  to  the  Barrage  (p.  31). 

The  object  of  the  *Barrage  du  Vil,  the  largest  weir  in  the 
world  (comp.  p.  335),  is  to  keep  the  water  of  the  Nile  at  the  same 
level  in  all  seasons,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  old  Irrigation 
machinery,  with  its  great  expenditure  of  labour;  and  to  remove  the 
difficulties  of  navigation  below  this  point,  during  the  three  months 
when  the  Nile  is  at  its  lowest.  The  work  was  begun  under  Mo- 
hammed 'Ali,  about  1835.  Linant  -Bey  proposed  to  alter  the  course 
df  the  river  and  to  build  a  weir  farther  to  the  N. ,  where  the  configu- 
ration of  the  ground  appeared  more  favourable ;  but  his  plan  was 
judge  1  too  costly  and  was  rejected  in  favour  of  one  proposed  by  a 
French  engineer  named  Mougel-Bey,  The  cost  of  establishing  found- 
ations in  the  shifting  soil  of  the  Delta,  however,  far  exceeded  the 
estimates;  and,  after  all,  the  erection  was  found  to  be  too  insecure 
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for  its  intended  purpose.  For  nearly  twenty  years  after  1867  the 
Barrage  lay  useless,  as  a  oostly  failure ;  but  in  1885-90  Sir  Colin 
Scott-Monerieff  successfully  completed  it  at  a  cost  of  460,000^,  so 
that  now  a  depth  of  water  of  about  12  ft.  can  be  maintained. 

Nearest  the  station  is  the  Weir  on  the  E.  (Damietta)  Branch  of 
the  NUe,  This  lock  and  weir  is  over  500  yds.  in  length,  and  has 
68  vertical  iron  sluices.  From  the  farther  end  a  pretty  avenue  of 
lebbek- trees  leads  across  the  isthmus  (about  1/2  M.  wide)  between 
the  arms,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  MenHfiyeh  Canals  constructed 
both  for  irrigation  and  for  communication  with  the  district  of  MtnCi- 
ftyeh  (p.  23).  The  Weir  on  the  W.  (Eosetta)  Branch  of  the  Nile  is 
about  450  yds.  across  and  has  58  vertical  iron  sluices.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  is  carried  on^by  means  of  spacious  basins  and.  locks, 
fitted  with  swing-bridges,  at  either  end  of  the  two  weirs  and  also 
on  the  Meniifiyeh  Canal.  The  superstructures  of  the  works  are  built 
in  an  effective  Norman  castellated  style.  A  junotion-canal  above 
the  weirs  connects  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  is  used  to 
regulate  the  depth  of  water  in  each.  When  the  river  is  low,  the  W 
branch  receives  all  its  water  through  this  canal. 

The  island,  formerly  occupied  by  fortifications,  is  now  covered, 
with  attractive  and  extensive  gardens,  laid  out  with  flower-beds, 
artificial  rocks,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Draper,  an  Englishman. 


8.  The  Pyramids  of  Gizeh. 

The  ExcuEsiON  to  thb  PrEAMiDs  OF  GtZBH  reqairea  balf-a-day.  Electric 
Tramway  from  the  Great  l^ile  Bridge  at  Ea§r  en-17!l  (p.  75)  to  the  Hena 
House  Hotel,  every  40  min.  from  7  a.m. 'to*  7  p.m.  (fares  ist  cl.  30  mill. 
2nd  cl.  15  mill.).  —  By  Carriage  the  drive  takes  I-IV4  br.  each  way,  and 
a  stay  of  4  hrs.  is  included  in  the  tariff-charge  (p.  27).  Cyclists  will  find 
the  road  excellent.  —  Kbstaukant  at  the  Mena  House  Hotel  (B.  8,  luncheon 
20-25,  D.  30-35  pias.),  good  (large  parties  should  telephone  in  advance); 
there  is  also  a  small  restaurant  at  the  terminus  of  the  electric  tramway. 
Or  the  travellers  may  bring  provisions  with  them  from  their  hotel  (included 
in  the  pension-charge). 

A  fine  and  calm  day  should  be  selected  for  a  visit  to  the  Pyramids, 
the  driving  sand  in  windy  weather  being  very  unpleasant.  Sun  Umbrellas 
and  Smoked  Spectacles  are  necessary  precautions  against  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  especially  on  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Ladies  who  intend  to 
ascend  the  pyramids  should  dress  accordingly.  A  repetition  of  the  ex- 
cursion by  moonlight  produces  an  ineffaceable  impression  (electric  tram- 
way at  about  9  and  10  on  moonlight  nights). 

Chief  Attsagtions.  Those  who  are  pressed  for  time  should  devote 
their  attention  to  the  **Oreai  Pyramid  (p.  116  \  ascend  to  the  sumjmit  and 
visit  the  interior),  the  ** Sphinx  (p.  128),  and  the  *Grcmite  Temple  (p.  124). 
The  inspection  of  these  chief  objects  of  interest  occupies  about  2  hrs. 
The  *  Circuit  described  at  p.  126  will  occupy  lVs-2  hrs.  more. 

The  road  to  the  Pyramids,  which  is  followed  by  the  electric 
tramway  also,  has  been  described,  as  far  as  the  Mweum  of  Gizeh,  at 
p.  77.  It  there  quits  the  Nile  and  runs  inland,  skirting  the  park  of 
the  palace.  The  prison  lies  to  the  left  of  the  road ;  and  on  the  8am& 
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side  are  the  Tillage  of  Oiseh  (p.  77)  and  the  station  of  the  .same 
.  name  on  the  Upper  Egyptian  railway.  The  road  makes  a  curve, 
crosses  the  railway  (tramway-station),  and  then  leads  straight  towards 
the  Pyramids,  which  are  still  nearly  5  M.  distant.  Prettily  situated 
in  a  group  of  trees  to  the  right  of  the  road  is  the  tomb  of  a  shSkh. 
On  the  left  lie  the  huts  of  two  fellahin  villages,  Et-Talbtyeh  and 
El'-Kdm  el-A8wad  (tramway-station).  The  fields  on  each  side  are 
intersected  by  canals  and  cuttings,  containing  more  or  less  water 
according  to  the  season.  Small  white  herons,  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  ibises,  and  vultures  with  light  and  dark  plumage  are  frequently 
observed  here.  The  huge  angular  forms  of  the  Pyramids  now  loom 
through  the  morning  mist,  and  soon  stand  out  in  clear  outlines, 
with  all  the  injuries  they  have  sustained  during  the  lapse  of  ages. 

A  few  hundred  yards  before  the  road  begins  to  ascend,  it  is  pro- 
tected against  the  encroachments  of  the  sand  by  a  wall  5  ft.  in 
height.  On  the  right  are  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  Mena  Houte 
Hotel  (p.  25) ;  to  the  left  is  the  terminus  of  the  EUctrie  Tramway, 
The  road  winds  up  the  steep  N.  slope  of  the  plateau  on  which  the 
Pyramids  stand.  On  an  eminence  in  the  desert  to  the  right  rises 
the  Eremitagej  the  villa  of  the  Italian  Abbale-Pasha.  To  the  left 
is  a  Viceregal  Kiosk  (PI.  a,  p.  117). 

TioKSTS  for  the  inspection  of  the  Pyramids  and  other  monuments 
are  sold  in  a  Small  Kiosk  beside  tbe  viceregal  kiosk,  where  also  guides 
(Beduins)  are  assigned  to  each  party.  For  the  ascent  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
iO  pias. ;  for  a  visit  to  the  interior  of  the  Pyramid,  10  pias. ;  visit  to 
the  other  objects  of  interest  5  pias.  (but  with  the  aid  of  our  plan,  the 
ticket  and  guide  for  this  last  item  may  easily  be  dispensed  with).  For 
the  entire  expedition,  including  the  ascent  of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  the 
visit  to  its  interior,  the  charge  is  20  pias.  Bakshish  is  entirely  optional, 
though  a  gratuity  of  a  few  pias.  is  customary. '  But  no  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  begging  of  the  Beduins,  and  visitors  are  advised  to  have 
nothing  to  do  wlui  the  vendors  of  so-called  'antiquities'*  (almost  invariably 
spurious;  the  fossil  sea-urchins  or  clypeasters  offered  here  are  said  to  be 
found  in  a  miocene  deposit  near  ZEwiyet  el-'Ary&n,  2V4  M.  to  the  S.  of 
the  Sphinx). 

The  **PyramidB  of  Olzeli  form  one  of  five  groups  of  pyramids 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Necropolis  of  the  ancient  capital  city  of 
Memphis  (p.  131)  which  stand  on  the  margin  of  the  plateau  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  along  a  line  about  20  M.  in  length.  Southwards  follow 
the  groups  oiZdwiyet  el-Arydn  and  Ahus7r  (p.  129),  Sdkkdra  (p.  1 83), 
and  DahAUr  (p.  153),  The  fifth  group,'  that  of  AhuRodsh  (p.  128), 
lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Pyramids  of  Qizeh.  The  Arab  word  for  a 
pyramid  is  haram  (pi.  ahrdm). 

The  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  rank  among  the  oldest  monuments  of 
human  industry,  and  their  colossal  proportions  extort  from  us  to- 
day the  same  astonishment  that  was  felt  in  antiquity  by  Greek 
and  Roman  trayellers.  We  marvel  not  only  at  the  technical  know- 
ledge and  ability  of  the  Egyptians,  but  also  at  the  might  of  their 
kings,  who  must  have  had  absolute  control  over  the  labour  of 
thousands  of  their  subjects,  in  order  to  be  able  to  rear  such  monu- 
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ments.  Some  conception  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labour  involved 
may  be  obtained,  when  we  learn  that,  according  to  Prof.  Flinders 
Petrie's  calculation,  about  2,300,000  separate  blocks  of  stone,  each 
containing  40  cubic  ft.,  were  required  for  the  Pyramid  of  Kheops, 
and  that  nearly  all  were  quarried  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile  and 
had  to  be  conveyed  through  the  plain  to  the  desert-plateau. 

The  Construction  of  the  Pyramids  has  been  admirably  described 
by  Herodotus,  the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject,  who  visited  Egypt 

about  470-460  B.C. 

Herodotus  states  (II,  125)  that  *there  were  about  100,000  men  employed 
annually  for  three  months  In  constructing  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Kheops  f. 
They  first  made  the  road  for  the  transport  of  the  stones  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Libyan  Hts.  \  for  the  length  of  the  road  amounts  to  five  stadia 
(1017  yds.),  its  breadth  is  ten  fathoms  (60  ft.),  and  its  height,  at  the 
highest  places,  Is  eight  fathoms  (48  ft.),  and  it  is  constructed  entirely  of 
polished  stone  with  figures  engraved  on  it  t+.  Ten  years  were  thus  con- 
sumed in  making  this  road  and  the  subterranean  chambers  (for  the  coffins). 
The  construction  of  the  Pyramid  itself  occupied  twenty  years.  Each  of 
the  four  sides  measures  eight  plethra  (820  ft.),  and  the  height  is  the 
same.  It  is  covered  with  polished  stones,  well  jointed,  none  of  which  is 
less  than  thirty  feet  long.  This  pyramid  was  first  built  in  the  form  of  a 
flight  of  steps.  After  the  workmen  had  completed  the  pyramid  in  this 
form,  they  raised  the  other  stones  (used  for  the  incrustation)  by  means 
of  machines,  made  of  short  beams,  from  the  ground  of  the  first  tier  of 
steps;  and  after  the  stone  was  placed  there  it  was  raised  to  the  second 
tier  by  another  machine  \  for  there  were  as  many  machines  as  there  were 
tiers  of  steps  \  or  perhaps  the  same  machine,  if  it  was  easily  moved,  was 
raised  from  one  tier  to  the  other,  as  it  was  required  for  lifting  the  stones. 
The  highest  part  of  the  pyramid  was  thus  finished  first  (by  smoothing), 
the  parts  adjoining  it  were  taken  next,  and  the  lowest  part,  next  to  the 
earth,  was  completed  last.  It  was  recorded  on  the  pyramid,  in  Egyptian 
writing,  how  many  radishes,  onions,  and  roots  of  garlic  had  been  distrib- 
uted among  the  workmen,  and  if  I  rightly  remember  what  the  interpreter 
who  read  the  writing  told  me  f  t+,  the  money  they  cost  amounted  to  six- 
teen hundred  talents  of  silver  (upwards  of  350,000^.).  If  this  was  rfeally 
the  case,  how  much  more  must  then  have  been  spent  on  the  iron  with 
which  they  worked,  and  on  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  workmen.* 

In  modern  times  many  eager  discussions  have  been  held  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  Pyramids  were  erected  and  the  meaning  of 
the  account  given  by  Herodotus.  The  most  Important  questicfns 
seem  to  be :  (1)  How  could  Kheops,  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
and  chose  an  area  of  82,000  sq.  yards  for  his  monument,  know 
that  his  reign  would  be  so  unusually  long  as  to  enable  him  to  com- 
plete it  ?  (2)  If  one  of  the  builders  of  the  great  pyramids  had  died 


t  According  to  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  these  three  months  fell  during  the 
inundation,  when  field-work  was  at  a  stand-still  and  the  services  of  100,(XX) 
men  for  transporting  the  stones  could  be  easily  enough  obtained.  The 
stone  cutters  and  masons  were  probably  engaged  all  the  year  round  in 
the  quarries  and  on  the  pyramid  itself. 

•{•t  This  route  is  still  traceable.    It  terminated  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Kheops  (see  Plan  and  p.  127). 

tf  t  It  is  unlikely  that  the  interpreters,  who  attended  travellers  like  the 
dragomans  of  the  present  day,  were  able  to  read  hieroglyphics.  They 
probably  repeated  mere  popular  traditions  regarding  the  pyramids  and 
other  monuments,    with  embellishments  and  exaggerations  of  their  own. 
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ill  the  second  oi  third  year  of  his  reign,  how  could  their  sons  or 
successors,  however  willing  to  carry  out  the  plan,  have  succeeded  in 
completing  so  gigantic  a  task,  and  in  erecting  monuments  for  them- 
selves at  the  same  time  ?  (3)  And  how  comes  it  that  many  other 
kings  did  not,  like  Kheops,  holdly  anticipate  a  reign  of  thirty  years 
and  begin  a  work  of  the  same  kind,  the  design  for  which  might  so 
easily  have  been  drawn,  and  might  so  readily  have  been  carried 
out  by  his  subjects?  —  To  these  questions  Lepsius,  Erbkam,  and 
Ebers  answer.  ^£ach  king',  says  Lepsius  in  his  letters  from  Egypt, 
^began  to  build  his  pyramid  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  began 
it  oh  a  small  scale,  in  order  that,  if  a  short  reign  should  be  in  store 
for  him,  his  tomb  might  be  a  complete  one.  As  years  rolled  on, 
however,  he  continued  enlarging  it  by  the  addition  of  outer  coatings 
of  stone,  until  he  felt  that  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  close.  If 
he  died  before  the  work  was  completed,  the  last  coating  was  then 
finished,  and  the  size  of  the  monument  was  accordingly  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  the  builder's  reign ;  so  that ,  had  the  progress  of 
these  structures  always  been  uniform,  it  would  have  almost  been 
possible  to  ascertain  the  length  of  each  king's  reign  from  the  in- 
crustations of  his  pyramid,  in  the  same  way  as  the  age  of  a  tree  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  the  concentric  rings  in  its  trunk'.  — 
This  *Iayer-theory'  of  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids  has.  been 
opposed  by  Flinders  Petrie,  who  has  sought  to  show  that  the  initial 
plan  of  each  pyramid  practically  contemplated  the  full  extent 
reached  by  the  completed  work.  But  more  recently  Borchardt  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  Lepsius's  theory  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  each  pyramid  is  essentially  correct  and  requires  modi- 
fication in  a  few  details  only.  According  to  Borchardt,  each  pyramid 
builder  began  by  planning  a  monument  of  moderate  size.  In  many 
instances  this  original  small  conception  was  permanently  adhered 
to  ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  kings  who  enjoyed  .long 
reigns  or  found  themselves  in  control  of  more  extensive  powers, 
expanded  their  original  designs  and  enlarged  their  buildings  either 
by  mere  additions  without  altering  the  passages  or  chambers  (as 
in  the  step-pyramid  at  Sakkara)  or  by  revising  the  whole  original 
design,  including  the  chambers,  etc.,  on  a  new  and  more  extensive 
scale  (as  in  the  third  pyramid  of  Gizeh).  Occasionally  a  second 
enlargement  took  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

The  Pyramids  were  opened  by  sacrilegious  robbers  at  a  very  early 
period,  probably  under  the  20th  Dyn.,  or  even  earlier.  Attempts  were 
made  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  inner  chambers,  and  passages 
were  laboriously  cut  through  the  solid  masonry  in  order  to  reach 
the  expected  treasures.  In  the  course  of  this  mining  and  tunnelling 
the  passages  and  chambers  sustained  much  damage.  Somewhere 
about  the  period  of  the  25th  or  26th  Dyn,  these  injuries  were 
repaired  and  the  pyramids  once  more  restored.  But  they  seem  to 
have  been  again  invaded  by  the  Persians ;  and  also  at  later  periods, 
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under  the  Romans  and  nnder  the  Arabs,  renewed  attempts  were 
made  to  penetrate  to  the  treasures  supposed  to  lie  in  the  interior. 

The  first  modem  traveller  who  carefully  and  snccessfnlly  examined 
the  Pyramids  was  Nicholas  Shaw  in  1721 ;  but  he  still  entertained  the 
notion  that  the  Sphinx  had  a  subterranean  connection  with  the  Great 
Pyramid.  He  was  followed  by  Norden  in  1737:  Pococke  in  1748,  who 
gives  a  plan  and  dimensions;  Fourmont  in  1756j  Garsten  Niebnhr  in 
1761;  Davison  in  1763;  Brace  in  1768;  Volney  in  1783;  Browne  in  1792-98 ; 
Denon,  Gontelle,  Jomard,  and  other  savants  of  the  French  expedition 
under  Bonaparte  in  1799-1801.  Jomard  in  particular  has  the  merit  of 
having  taken  very  accurate  measurements.  Hamilton,  in  1801,  was  a 
dispassionate  and  critical  observer.  In  1817,  Caviglia,  a  bold,  but  illiterate 
and  fancifal  seaman,  was  fortunate  in  eliciting  new  facts  regarding  the 
interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  excavated  the  Sphinx.  In  1817,  Belsoni 
thoroughly  explored  the  interior  of  the  Second  Pyramid.  Belzoni,  an 
intelligent  explorer  and  accurate  draughtsman,  was  originally  a  monk  at 
Rome,  but  when  the  French  occupied  that  city  he  retired  to  London, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  study  in  spite  of  many  hardships.  In  1815  he 
arrived  in  Egypt,  where,  besides  exploring  the  pyramid,  he  discovered  the 
tomb  of  SethoB  I.  at  Thebes^te.  The  next  eminent  explorer  was  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  in  1831.  In  1837  and  1838  Gol.  Howard  Vyse  and  Mr.  Perring 
made  very  thorough  investigations  and  took  careful  measurements  which 
will  always  be  considered  authoritative.  In  1842-46  Prof.  Lepsius,  the 
distinguished  German  Egyptologist,  made  several  very  important  discov- 
eries, and  furnished  us  with  much  valuable  information.  He  found  no 
fewer  than  thirty  pyramids  which  had  been  quite  unknown  to  previous 
travellers.  G.  Haspero  opened  the  small  pyramids  of  Sakk&ra  in  1880 
and  discovered  important  inscriptions.  W.  M.  Flinders  Peine  subjected 
the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  to  a  new  and  thorough  investigation  in  18»i-82. 
The  Pyramids  of  Dahshiir  were  examined  in  lo94-95  by  De  Morgan ;  those 
of  Lisht  in  1895  by  Gautier  and  Jdquier. 

The  pyramids  of  Gizeh  stand  upon  a  plateau ,  which  extends 
about  1600  yds.  from  E.  to  W.  and  about  1300  yds.  from  N.  to  S., 
the  E.  and  N.  margins  being  very  precipitous  at  places.  The  pyr- 
amids are  built  exactly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  diagonal 
of  the  largest  pyramid  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  Is  exactly  in  a  line  with 
the  diagonal  of  the  second  pyramid. 

The  ♦♦Great  Pyramid  is  called  hy  the  Egyptians  '^Ye1thv>et 
Khufu'  or  the  ^Glorious  Place  of  Khufu\  No  trace  is  now  left  of 
its  original  outermost  covering,  which  probably  consisted  of  slabs 
of  limestone  and  granite.  The  length  of  each  side  (PI.  A  A)  is  now 
760ft.,  but  was  formerly  (PI.  BE)  about  768ft.;  the  present  per- 
pendicular height  (PI.  E  C)  is  451  ft.,  while  originally  (PI.  E  E), 
including  the  nucleus  of  rock  (PI.  FF^  at  the  bottom,  and  the  apex 
(PI.  Cf?),  which  has  now  disappeared,  it  is  said  to  have  been  482ft. 
The  height  of  each  sloping  side  (A  C)  is  now  668  ft.,  and  was  for- 
merly (PI.  B  E)  610ft.  The  angle  at  which  the  sides  rise  is  61^60'. 
The  cubic  content  of  the  masonry,  deducting  the  foundation  of  rock 
In  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  hollow  chambers,  was  formerly  no  less 
than  3,277,000  cubic  yards,  and  it  still  amounts  to  3,057,000  cubic 
yards.  In  round  numbers,  the  stupendous  structure  covers  an  area 
of  nearly  thirteen  acres.  The  material  of  which  It  is  constructed  Is 
stone  from  the  Mo^atfam  and  from  Turra,  containing  numerous 
fossils,  chiefly  nummulites  (p.  iOS\ 
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ConUructicn  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  According  to  Borchardt's  theory  this 
pyramid  was  not  bailt  on  a  single  homogeneous  plan  (p.  115).  It  was 
originally  designed  to  contain  only  one  sloping  corridor  hewn  in  the  rocky 
ground  and  leading  through  an  antechamber  ($^  to  the  tomb-chamber  (t). 
But  before  this  design  was  completely  carried  out,  it  was  exchanged  for 
a  more  comprehensive  plan,  involving  the  construction  of  another  chamber, 
now  called  the  Queen*$  Chamber  (g)^  reached  by  the  corridor  marked  «,  e,  /. 
But  even  this  ya^a  not  final,  for  Kheops  undertook  another  and  greater 
extension,  resulting  in  the  construction  of  the  Great  Hall  (h)  and  the  King's 
Chamber  [h). 

The  AscBNT  of  the  Pyramid,  though  fatiguing,  is  perfectly  safe. 
The  traveller  selects  two  of  the  importunate  Beduins  (p.  113)  and 
proceeds  to  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  pyramid  where  the  ascent  usually 


begins.  Assisted  by  the  two  Beduins,  one  holding  each  hand,  and, 
if  desired,  hy  a  third  (no  extra  payment)  who  pushes  behind,  the 
traveller  begins  the  ascent  of  the  steps,  which  are  each  about  3  ft. 
high.  The  strong  and  active  attendants  assist  the  traveller  to  mount 
by  pushing,  pulling ,  and  supporting  him ,  and  will  scarcely  allow 
him  a  moment's  rest  until  the  top  is  reached.  As,  however,  the  un- 
wonted exertion  is  fatiguing,  the  traveller  should  insist  on  resting 
as  often  as  he  feels  inclined.  ^Iskut  walid  mdfish  hakshtsK  (be  quiet, 
or  you  shall  have  no  fee)  is  a  sentence  which  may  often  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage.  AH  requests  for  bakshish  should  be  refused, 
and  it  is  as  well  to  keep  an  eye  upon  one's  pockets.  —  The  ascent 
may  be  made  in  10-15  min.,  but,  in  hot  weather  especially,  the 
traveller  is  recommended  to  take  nearly  double  that  time,  In  order 
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to  aTold  the  discomfort  of  arriving  breathless  and  heated  at  the 
summit.  The  space  at  the  top  at  present  Is  aboat  12  yds.  square, 
so  that  there  is  abundant  room  for  a  large  party  of  yisitors. 

The  **ViBW  is  remarkably  interesting  and  striking.  There  is 
perhaps  no  other  prospect  in  the  world  in  which  life  and  death, 
fertility  and  desolation,  are  seen  in  so  close  juxtaposition  and  in 
such  marked  contrast.  To  the  W.  (S.  W.  and  N.  W.)  extend  yellowish 
brown  and  glaring  tracts  of  sand ,  interspersed  with  barren  cliffs. 
The  huge  and  colourless  monuments  erected  here  by  the  hand  of 
man  remind  the  spectator,  like  the  desert  itself,  of  death  and 
eternity.  On  a  bare  plateau  of  rock  stand  the  other  pyramids  and 
the  Sphinx,  rearing  its  head  from  the  sand,  like  some  monster  suf- 
focated by  the  dust.  To  the  S. ,  in  the  distance,  rise  the  pyramids 
of  Abusir,  Sa|^kara,  and  Dahshiir;  to  the  N.  stretch  the  fields  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Towards  the  E.,  on  the  other  hand,  glitters 
the  river ,  on  each  bank  of  which  stretches  a  tract  of  rich  arable 
land,'  luxuriantly  clothed  with  blue-green  vegetation,  and  varying 
in  breadth.  The  fields  are  intersected  in  every  direction  by  canals, 
on  the  banks  of  which  rise  stately  palms,  waving  their  flexible  fan- 
like leaves,  and  interlacing  their  shadows  over  the  felUh  villages 
perched  like  ant-hills  on  embankments  and  mounds.  In  the  direction 
of  Cairo  runs  the  long  straight  carriage-road.  Immediately  before 
us  rises  the  Citadel  with  its  striking  minarets,  while  the  Mo^attam 
hills,  which  form  the  chief  mass  of  colour  in  the  landscape,  gleam 
in  the  morning  with  a  pale  golden  tint,  and  in  the  evening  with  a 
violet  hue. 

The  descent  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  more  rapidly  accomplished 
than  the  ascent ,  but  is  hardly  less  fatiguing.  Persons  liable  to 
giddiness  may  find  it  a  little  trying ,  but  the. help  of  the  Beduins 
removes  &11  danger. 

Intebiob  (comp.  Plan,  p.  117).  A  visit  to  the  interior  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  is  comparatively  uninteresting  to  the  ordinary  tourist. 
It  will  be  found  fatiguing,  and  an  interval  of  rest  between  the  ascent 
and  this  expedition  is  recommended.  Travellers  who  are  in  the 
slightest  degree  predisposed  to  apoplectic  or  fainting  fits  and  ladies 
travelling  alone  should  not  attempt  to  penetrate  into  these  stifling 
recesses.  The  explorer  has  to  crawl  and  clamber  through  low  and 
narrow  passages,  which,  at  places,  especially  near  the  entrance,  are 
not  above  3^2  f^-  ^^S^  and  4  ft.  wide.  The  stones  on  the  floor  are 
often  extremely  slippery,  and  the  close  air  smells  strongly  of  bats. 
The  temperature  of  the  interior  is  79°  Fahr.  The  attempts  of  the 
guides  to  goad  the  visitor  into  inconvenient  hurry  should  be  dis- 
regarded. 

The  Entrance  (PI.  a)  is  on  the  N.  side  (as  in  all  pyramids),  on 
the  thirteenth  tier  of  stones,  at  a  perpendicular  height  of  48  ft.  from 
the  ground.  The  long  passage  a  r,  which  is  now  only  3  ft.  4  in.  in 
width  and  3  ft.  11  in.  in  height,  descends  in  a  straight  direction 
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at  an  angle  of  26®  41',  and  Is  altogether  IO672  yds.  in  length.  We 
follow  this  passage  as  far  as  the  point  d  only,  20  yds.  from  the 
entrance.  Here  diverges  the  ascending  passage  d  «,  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  filled  with  massive  hlocks  of  granite,  placed  in  position 
after  the  interment  of  the  mammy  to  protect  the  grave  from  robbers. 
The  hardness  of  the  material  of  which  this  barrier  consists  compelled 
the  Arabian  treasure-hunters  (p.  116)  to  avoid  it,  and  to  force  a 
new  passage  (PI.  d)  through  the  softer  limestone.  This  is  the  roughest 
and  most  awkward  spot  on  the  whole  route.  Beyond  the  granite 
blocks  we  enter  a  passage  (PI.  d«),  41  yds.  in  length,  with  a  very 
slippery  floor,  beyond  which  lies  the  Great  Hall  (PI.  K), 

Before  entering  the  latter,  we  may  pass  through  a  formerly  concealed 
opening  in  the  pavement  to  the  horizontal  passage  «/,  which  I^ads  to 
the  so-called  Chancer  of  the  Quern  (PI.  g).  This  passage  is  at  first  3  ft. 
9  in.  only  in  height,  bat  at  a  distance  of  6V2  yds.  from  the  chamber  the 
flooring  sinks  a  little,  so  that  the  height  increases  to  5  ft.  8  inches.  The 
K.  and  8.  sides  of  the  chamber  are  each  17  ft.  in  length,  and  the  E.  and 
W.  sides  18  ft.  lOinches.  The  height  is  20  ft.  4  in.,  including  the  pointed 
roof,  which  consists  of  enormous  blocks  of  rock  projecting  beyond  the 
sides  of  the  walls  to  a  distance  of  5^8  ft.  into  the  surroundhig  masonry. 

The  jointing  and  polish  of  the  flne-grained  Mo^a(t&m  limestone 
in  the  QreaJt  Hall  (PI.  K)  form  an  unsurpassable  marvel  of  skilful 
masonry,  of  which  the  Arab  historian  'Abdellatlf  accurately  remarks, 
that  neither  a  needle  nor  even  a  hair  can  be  inserted  into  the  joints 
of  the  stones.  The  Great  Hall  is  28  ft.  high  and  155  ft.  long.  The 
lower  part  is  3  ft.  4  in.  in  width ;  and  the  upper  part ,  beyond  the 
last  of  the  panels  of  stone ,  each  of  which  is  1  ft.  8  in.  thick  and 
2  ft.  high,  is  7  ft.  in  width.  The  roof  is  formed  of  seven  courses  of 
stone  projecting  one  above  the  other  and  crowned  by  horizontal 
slabs.  The  incisions  on  the  walls  were  used  to  facilitate  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sarcophagus.  On  the  floor  are  irregularly  hewn  hollows, 
which  now  serve  to  prevent  the  visitor  from  slipping.  At  the  end  of 
the  Great  Hall  is  a  small  horizontal  passage,  22  ft.  long  and  3  ft. 
8  in.  high,  expanding  about  the  middle  into  an  Antechamber  (PI.  t), 
which  was  once  closed  by  four  trap-doors  of  granite.  The  remains  of 
one  of  these  slabs,  in  its  pendent  position,  should  be  noticed.  We 
next  enter  the  King's  Chamber  (PI.  fc),  the  most  interesting  of  all. 
The  N.  and  S.  sides  are  each  17  ft.  in  length,  the  E.  and  W.  sides 
3472  ^t.,  and  the  height  is  19  ft. ;  the  floor,  of  the  chamber  is 
139^2  ft.  above  the  plateau  on  which  the  Pyramid  stands.  The 
chamber  is  entirely  lined  with  granite,  and  is  roofed  with  nine 
enormous  slabs  of  granite ,  each  18^2  ^t.  in  length ,  above  which 
Ave  chambers  have  been  formed,  which  may  be  reached  from  th^Hall 
h  by  means  of  ladders. 

These  hollow  chambers  were  by  no  means  necessary  to  prevent  the 
roof  of  the  King''8  Chamber  being  crushed  by  the  superincumbent  weight. 
The  over-cautious  builders  have  here  made  an  error  in  their  calculations. 
The  name  of  Kheops  was  found  in  the  two  highest  chambers  (PI.  0,  p). 

The  King's  Chamber  now  contains  nothing  but  an  empty  and 
mutilated  Sarcophagiu  of  granite,  bearing  no  trace  of  an  inscription. 
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the  lid  of  which  had  disappeared  before  the  time  of  the  French 
expedition  (p.  116).  Length  772  ft.,  width  3  ft.  3  in.,  height  3  ft. 
4  inches.  The  very  massive  sides  ring  with  a  clear  tone  when  struck. 
Curiously  enough,  the  King's  Chamber  does  not  lie  exactly  in  a  line 
with  the  diagonal  of  the  Pyramid,  but  is  16  ft.  4  in.  to  the  S.  of  it. 

The  Air  Shafts  (PI.  G",  If),  the  ends  of  which  are  seen  about 
3  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  were  perhaps  constructed  from 
religious  motives.  They  are  about  6  in.  in  height  and  8  in.  in  width 
only,  expanding  by  a  few  inches  at  the  outer  extremities.  The  N. 
shaft  is  234  ft,,  and  the  S.  shaft  174  ft.  long. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps,  and,  on  emerging  from  these  awe- 
inspiring  recesses,  hail  the  light  and  air  with  no  little  satisfaction. 

The  other  chambers  in  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid  as  yet  dis- 
covered are  inaccessible.  The  first  passage  a,  6,  t%  which  is  blocked  at  &, 
leads  downwards  in  a  straight  line,  293  ft.  in  length,  and  terminates  in  a 
horizontal  corridor,  27  ft.  in  length,  3ft.  in  height,  and  2ft.  in  width, 
which  leads  to  the  unfinished  subterranean  chamber  «,  hewn  in  the  rock. 
The  E.  and  W.  sides  of  this  chamber  are  each  46  ft.  in  length,  the  K. 
and  S.  sides  27  ft.,  and  the  height  lO'/sft.  It  does  not  lie  in  a  line 
with  the  diagonal  of  the  Pyramid,  and  its  floor  is  lOlVs  ft.  below  the 
level  on  which  the  Pyramid  is  built.  The  subterranean  horizontal  pass- 
age <,  60  ft.  long,  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac.  The  statement  of  Herodotus  that 
the  subterranean  chamber  planned  by  Kheops  for  the  reception  of  his 
body  was  surrounded  by  a  canal  conducted  hither  from  the  Kile,  is  er- 
roneous, as  the  chamber  lies  above  the  highest  level  of  the  overflow  of 
the  river,  and  it  has,  moreover,  been  ascertained  that  no  channel  from  the 
river  ever  led  in  this  direction.  —  From  the  lower  end  of  the  Great  Hall 
a  shaft,  discovered  by  Davison  in  1763,  descends  to  the  lower*  passage, 
and  is  erroneously  known  as  the  ^Weir.  The  enterprising  Gaviglia  found 
that  it  terminated  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  subterranean  chamber  (r). 
To  all  appearance  it  was  bored  through  the  masonry  after  the  latter  had 
been  finished. 

The  Second  Pyramid,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Wer-Khafrt 
C'Qreat  is  Khafre')^  was  erected  by  Khafre,  who  was  called  Khephren 
by  the  Greeks  (p.  Ixxix),  but  his  name  has  not  been  discovered  on 
any  part  of  the  structure.  Owing  to  the  greater  height  of  the  rocky 
plateau  on  which  it  stands,  it  appears  higher  than  its  larger  neigh- 
bour. The  perpendicular  height  of  this  Pyramid  is  now  447^2  ^*' 
(formerly  454  ft.),  each  side  of  the  base  measures  69072  ^*-  (orig- 
inally 7073/4  ft.),  and  the  height  of  each  sloping  side  is  563V2  ft. 
(originally  5721/2  ft.) ,  while  the  sides  rise  at  an  angle  of  52^20'. 
The  solid  content  of  the  masonry  is  now  2,156,960  cubic  yds.,  equi- 
valent to  4,883,000  tons  in  weight  (originally  2,426,710  cub.  yds., 
equivalent  to  5,309,000  tons).  As  the  rocky  site  rises  towards  the 
W.  and  N. ,  a  considerable  part  of  it  required  to  be  removed  in  or- 
der that  a  level  surface  might  be  obtained.  The  levelled  space  sur- 
rounding the  base  of  the  Pyramid  was  paved  with  blocks  of  lime-r 
stone  (see  p.  126).  To  the  £.  are  remains  of  the  temple  erected  for 
the  worshippers  of  the  deceased  Pharaoh,  a  structure  of  the  kind 
which  probably  adjoined  all  pyramids  (pp.  124,  127).  The  incrusta- 
tion of  the  Pyramid,  which  must  have  been  preserved  almost  intact 
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down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent,  and  of  which  a  considerable 
fragment  still  remains  at  the  top,  consisted  of  limestone  slabs  in  the 
upper  courses  and  of  partially  unpolished  granite  slabs  in  the  lower 
(well  preserved  on  the  W.  side).  The  merit  of  having  opened  this 
Pyramid  belongs  to  Belzoni  (p.  116).  An  inscription  over  the 
entrance  records  that  the  opening  took  place  on  March  2nd,  1818. 

The  plan  of  the  Second  Pyramid  also  appears  to  have  been  altered 
in  the  course  of  building.  The  original  intention  seems  to  have  been  to 
erect  a  small  pyramid  over  the  subterranean  chamber  (which  was  never 
used).  Afterwards  a  larger  pyramid  was  decided  upon  and  the  chambers 
moved  towards  the  S.,  to  their  present  position. 


The  Interior  is  thus  entered  by  two  passages  on  the  If.  side.  The  month 
of  one  of  these,  blocked  up  on  the  abandonment  of  the  first  plan,  is  in  the 
level  surface  in  front  of  the  Pyramid,  and  was  concealed  by  the  pavement 
(PI.  d)\  that  of  the  other  is  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Pyramid  itself,  now  38  ft., 
but  formerly  49  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground  (PI.  a).  This  Upper  Peusage, 
which  wa«  lined  with  granite  at  the  beginning,  descends  at  an  angle  of 
25^55'  to  a  depth  of  105  ft.  (PI.  a  6),  leading  first  to  a  horizontal  corridor 
(PI.  5  ff  c),  and  thence  to  ^Belzoni's  Ghamber\  which  once  contained  the 
tomb  of  the  deceased,  situated  3  ft.  10  in.  to  the  E.  of  the  diagonal  of  the 
Pyramid.  This  chamber  is  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  roofed  with  painted 
slabs  of  limestone  leaning  against  each  other  at  the  same  angle  as  that 
formed  by  the  sides  of  the  Pyramid.  It  is  22Vs  ft.  in  height,  46V2ft.  in 
length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  16V3  ft.  in  width  from  K.  to  S.  Belzoni  here 
found  a  granite  sarcophagus  let  into  the  ground  and  filled  with  rubbish, 
3  ft.  in  height,  6  ft.  Tin.  in  length,  and  31/2  ft.  in  width,  and  destitute  of 
inscription.  The  lid  was  broken.  —  The  Lower  Passage  (PI.  d)  descends  at 
first  at  an  angle  of  21*  40^,  reaches  a  trap-door  (PI.  «),  runs  in  a  horizontal 
direction  for  DO  ft.  (PI.  </),  and  then  ascends,  terminating,  after  a  distance 
of  97  ft.  in  all  (PI.  gr),  in  the  horizontal  corridor  leading  to  Belzoni's 
Chamber.  This  ascending  passage  was  perhaps  made  to  permit  the  intro> 
duction  of  a  broad  trap-door  of  granite.  On  the  £.  (left)  side  of  the  middle 
of  the  horizontal  portion  of  this  lower  passage  was  introduced  a  small 
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Ths  Third  Fyramid,  named  by  the  EgvptianB  Ntter-Menkeierl 

('Divine  is  Menkevire'),  was  erected  by  Mtnktwn,  the  Mylcerlnm  of 
Ileiodotug  and  the  Mfncheret  of  Manetho.  Its  present  perpendicular 
height  (PI.  B  B)  is  204  ft.,  its  former  height  (B  C)  vf»a  219  ft.  i  tho 
sideof  theha9eM'4Jla356'/2ft.;  the  present  lieightfABAJ  of  the 
sloping  sides  is  If^U  ft.,  being  originMly  (A  C  A)  2793/«  ft;  these 
rise  at  an  angle  of  51".  The  rock  on  nhich  the  Pyramid  stands  has 
a  shelving  surface,  and  the  necessary  horizontal  site  was  formed  by 
building  up  a  pedestal  of  enormous  blocks,  instead  of  by  remoTiiig 
a  portion  of  the  rock.  The  stones  of  which  the  Pyramid  is  constructed 
are  remarkably  large  and  well  bewn.  The  apper  part  of  its  incrnsta- 
tion  waa  of  limestone  blocks,  tho  lower  part  of  granite,  loft  partly 
unpolished.  Tho  granite  covering  is  in  good  preservation,  especially 
on  the  N.  and  W.  sides.  On  the  E.  side  are  relics  of  the  DSual 
temple  of  the  dead. 

The  Inlii-ier  la  euily  acceaslbl«.  The  sntrBnee  is  nn  the  K.  side.  A 
passage  a  c  descends  at  an  angle  of  26'  2'  lo  a  distance  of  IM'/s  ft.,  being 
lined  with  red  graailii  where  it  ji1«kb  through  the  masonry  from  a  lo  *, 

ago  cd  leads  to  an  antechamber/,  T  ft.  Id  height,  12  f(.  In  length,  10  ft. 
In  width,  and  decorated  with  door-ehaped  ornaments.  Beyond  this  chan- 
ber  it  passes  three  trapdoors  g,  descends  slightly  from  htod  (gradient  l°l, 
a  distance  of  iV/,tl.,  and  Anally  dencenAe  to  the  chamber  t.  in  which 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  king  was  found.    This  chamber  Is  U^/i  ft.  long, 
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4re  frequently  of  a  dark  colour,  but  in  miny  caaes  are  Boatcely 
distill guiahabie  te)in  those  et  orthodox  believers. 

The  Women  of  the  poorer  and  rustic  classes  wear  nothing  but 
a  blue  gowQ  and  a  veil.  Their  ornamentB  consist  of  siWer,  copper, 
or  bead  bracelets,  eatclDgs,  and  ankle-riDgs, 
vhile  their  ohins,  arms,  and  chests  are  often 
tatooed  with  blue  marks.  Siroilar  tatooing 
is  also  eommoD  «mon;  the  men.  In  Upper 
Egypt  nose-rings  are  also  frequently  seen. 
The  women  of  the  upper  classes  are  neior 
so  baudsomely  dressed  in  the  streets  as  at 
bame.    Vhen  equipped  for  riding  or  walk-  l 

ing,   they  wesr  ■  silk  cloak,  with  very  wide  ! 

sleeves  n^  or  Hi6(<A^,0Ter  their  home  attire. 
They  also  don  the  6urlEo',  or  veil,  which  con- 
sists of  s  long  strip  of  muslin,  covering  the 
whole  of  the  face  except  the  eyes,  and  reach- 
iiif  nearly  to  the  feet.  Lastly  they  put  on 
the  habara,  ■  kind  of  mantle,  ffliich  in 
the  case  of  married  women  consists  of  two 
breadtLs  of  glossy  black  silk.  Thus  disguised, 
they  look  annaturally  broad  and  uiiwieldy, 

and  not  unlike  bats.   Toung  girls  usually  woir  a  white  mantle. 
The  wealthier  ladies,  who  drive  in  their  carriages  attended  by  eu- 
nuchs, usually  veil  their  faces  up  to  their  eyes  with  thin  white 
gauze  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  Constantinople.  The  figures 
of  Egyptian  women,  in  early  life,  are  generally  upright  and  grace- 
ful. They  colour  their  eyelashes  and  eyelids 
dark,  and  their  finger  and  toe-nails  with 
lieuna,  which  gives  them  a  brownish-yellow 
tint.     Among  other  customs  we  may  also 
mention  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  a  wo- 
man  carries  her  cUld,   either  astride  her 
shoulder,  or  resting  on  her  hip.  With  regard 
to  circumcision,  weddings,  and  funerals,  see 

Amid  this  busy  throng  of  men  and  animals 
resound  the  warning  shouts  of  outrunners 
(ssls^,  coachmen,  donkey- attendants,  and 
camel- drivers.  The  words  most  commonly 
heard  are  —  'riglalc',  'shcmdlat',  'ytmtnak', 
'&'&,  0,'ff.  As  a  lule,  these  warnings  are 
accompanied  by  some  particularizing  title. 
Thus,  'riglak  yd  mUtyu'  (monsieur),  or  'riglak 
yd  khatoSgeh'  ('your  foot,  sir',  i.e.  'take  care 

of  your  foot' ;  khawSgeli  is  the  usual  title  given  to  Europeans  by  the 
Arabs,  and  la  said  to  have  originally  meant  'merchant'  only];  'she- 
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off,  and  the  reddish  tint  which  enlivened  the  face  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. A  fragment  of  the  beard  lies  on  the  ground  beside  the 
Sphinx.  But  in  spite  of  all  injuries,  it  preserves  an  impressive 
expression  of  strength  and  majesty:  the  eyes  have  a  thoughtful,  far- 
away expression,  the  lips  wear  a  half-smile,  and  the  whole  face,  as 
even  'Abdella^if  remarked,  is  of  graceful  and  beautiful  type.  The 
entire  height  0/  the  monument,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
pavement  on  which  the  fore-legs  of  the  lion  rest,  is  said  to  be  66  ft. 
The  ear,  according  to  Mariette,  is  472  ft.,  the  nose  5  ft.  7  in.,  and 
the  mouth  7  ft.  7  in.  in  length ;  and  the  extreme  breadth  of  the 
face  is  13  ft.  8  inches.  If  the  traveller  stands  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  ear,  he  cannot  stretch  his  hand  as  far  as  the  crown  of  the 
head.    There  is  a  hollow  In  the  head. 

The  Excavation  of  the  Sphinx^  so  far  as  is  now  l^nown,  was  Arst  under- 
taken by  Thatmosis  IV.  (see  below).  Daring  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
periods  the  colossus  was  several  times  restored,  and  was  highly  admired 
and  revered,  as  numerous  inscriptions  upon  it  testify.  It  is  all  the  more 
curious,  therefore,  that  the  Sphinx  is  mentioned  neither  by  Herodotus  nor 
by  any  later  Greek  traveller.  The  mutilations  which  now  disfigure  it  date 
from  the  Arah  domination.  In  1380  it  fell  a  victim  to  the  iconoelastic  zeal 
of  a  fanatic  shSkh,  and  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  target  by  the  barbarous 
Mamelokes.  —  In  the  present  century,  the  Sphinx  was  flrst  completely 
excavated  by  CaviffUa  (p.  116),  at  the  cost  (450^)  of  an  English  society. 
He  discovered  the  flight  of  steps  which  ascended  to  the  stupendous  mon- 
ument, and  also  found  between  the  paws  of  the  lion  a  carefully  laid 
pavement,  at  the  end  of  which  next  to  the  breast  of  the  Sphinx  rose  a 
kind  of  open  temple.  The  latter  was  enclosed  by  two  partitions,  through 
which  ran  a  passage,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  small  figure  of  a  re- 
cumbent lion,  facing  the  Sphinx.  In  the  background  and  at  each  side  were 
memorial  stones  erected  by  ThutMosis  IV.  and  Ramses  II.  (see  below).  The 
Sphinx  has  also  been  excavated  by  Mariette,  and  in  1886  by  Ma^ero, 

Between  the  paws  of  the  Sphinx,  which  are  concealed  by  blocks 
of  limestone,  stands  an  Altar,  and  in  front  of  the  breast  of  the 
colossus  Is  the  Memorial  Stone  of  Thutmosis  IV.,  both  of  red  granite. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  latter,  to  the  right  and  left,  appears  Thut- 
mosis  IV.,  sacrificing  to  the  sun-god  Harmachis,  who  is  represented  as  a 
sphinx.  The  inscription  below  relates  that  the  Pharaoh  while  a  prince 
hunting  lions  fell  asleep  one  day  in  the  shadow  of  the  Sphinx,  and  that 
the  god  appeared  and  commanded  the  prince  to  'free  him  from  tlfe  desert 
sand  that  encumbered  him*.  As  soon  as  Thutmosis  ascended  the  throne, 
he  remembered  his  dream  and  caused  the  Sphinx  to  be  excavated. 

About  50  yds.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Sphinx  is  situated  the  ♦Granite 
Temple,  erroneously  called  Temple  of  the  Sphinx,  but  in  reality  the 
sanctuary  of  the  god  Sokaris-  Osiris.  This  large  building  constructed 
of  granite  and  alabaster,  discovered  by  Mariette  in  1853,  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  simple  and  majestic  architecture  of  a  period  when 
the  art  of  working  the  hardest  kinds  of  stone  had  already  attained 
perfection.  The  exterior  of  the  temple  is  still  concealed  by  rubbish, 
but  the  interior  has  been  partly  excavated. 

Descending  by  a  modern  Passage  (PI.  aa")  in  steps,  protected  by 
walls  against  the  encroachment  of  the  sand,  we  pass  through  a  door 
into  a  Passage  (66)  descending  towards  the  E.,  6  ft.  Sin.  in  width 
and  79  ft.  in  length.    On  the  right ,  halfway   down  this  passage, 
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The  Hcmati^  who  belonf 
to  one  of  the  oiden  of  der- 
liahea  (p.  liiil),  are  also 
engaged  lu  selling  watei, 
vbleh  they  flavoui  with 
-  oiange-blOBsom  fioKrJjWhlle 
oChen  me  liquorice  ('erh- 
t&t)  or  grape-jQlce  (abib). 
There  are  also  llumeTous 
t  tin  scant  veadoiB  of  diffeieut 
kinda  of  fruit,  legetahlea, 
and  Bweetmeata,  which  to 
Europeans  usually  look  very 
uninviting.  Lastly,  there  are 
itineiant  cooks,  with  port- 
able kitchens,  who  sell  small 
meat -puddings,  fish,  and 
other  oomestibles ,  iild 
whose  ous tamers  eat  their 
dinners  sitting  cross-legged 
by  the  side  of  the  street. 

Moat  of  theAtsbisn  Bur-  ^  ,„ 

ben  have  their  shops  open 

to  the  street.  Their  prlncipsl  occupation  consists  in  shaving  the 
heads  of  their  castomers  in  Oriental  fashion,  an  art  lu  which  they 
are  very  expert. 

Several  times  during  the  day  and  also  at  night  the  solemn  and 
sonorous  cry  of  the  mueddin,  summoning  the  faithful  to  prayer  (see 
p.  Ixiii),  reverberates  from  the  tops  of  the  minarets.  When  the 
shops  are  shut  the  watchmen  (baviviSb}  place  their  beds  (lerlr)  of 
palm-twigs  in  the  atreeCs  outside  the  entraiicea,  and  prepare  to  spend 
the  night  there ;  sometlines  they  hBTe  only  mats  or  nigs  to  sleep  on. 
The  street-tra^c  cesses  in  the  Arab  qnarters  comparatively  early, 
whiloin  the  European  districts  it  goes  on  till  neatly  midnight.  But 
during  the  month  of  Ramadan  it  continues  throughout  the  whole 
night  even  Id  the  Arab  quartera. 

The  traveller  will  frequently  have  occaiion  to  observe  the  School* 
Chtltd6;,of  which  there  are  about  300  iu  Cairo,  with  8-9000  scholars, 
and  one  of  which  Is  attached  to  almost  every  public  fountain.  He 
will  find  It  very  amusing  to  watch  the  efforts  of  the  pkVi,  or  achool' 
master.  In  teaching  his  pupils  with  the  aid  of  admonitions  and 
blows,  while  the  boys  themselves  recite  verses  of  the  Koriin  with 
a  swaying  motion  of  their  bodies,  bending  over  tbeit  metal  writing 
tableta,  and  yet  finding  time  for  the  same  tricks  as  European  school- 
boys. It  is  not  advisable  to  watch  the  fl)i!h  too  closely,  as  be  Is 
easily  disconcerted  and  is  then  apt  to  be  uncivil. 
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thickness  to  a  transverse  Gallery  (PI.  &),  with  a  small  room  (PI.  mm) 
at  each  end.  At  the  point  I  in  this  gallery,  Mariette  found  a  deep 
well,  now  full  of  water,  in  which  were  no  fewer  than  nine  statues  of 
Rhephren.  The  best  of  these  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Gizeh 
(p.  81).  Several  figures  of  baboons  and  fragments  of  other  statues 
also  were  found  here. 

Between  the  Granite  Temple  and  the  Sphinx  excavations  have 
laid  bare  a  series  of  walls  made  of  bricks  of  Nile  mud.  These  date 
from  the  Ptolemaic  or  the  Roman  period,  and  were  built  around  the 
Sphinx  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  shifting  sand. 

The  tombs  surrounding  the  different  pyramids,  where  the  rela- 
tives and  state-officials  of  the  kings  were  interred,  are  far  inferior 
in  interest  to  the  tombs  that  have  been  excavated  and  rendered 
accessible  at  Sakkara  (p.  137)  and  the  graves  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
exterior  of  the  mastabas  (p.  137),  however,  may  be  studied  here 
(especially  in  the  tombs  to  the  W.  and  S.E.  of  the  Great  Pyramid) 
to  better  advantage  than  at  Sakkara.  Travellers  who  propose  to  visit 
Sakkara  may  content  themselves  with  an  Inspection  of  the  exterior 
of  these  graves ;  otherwise  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Numbers  (p.  128) 
and  Campbell's  Tomb  (p.  127)  are  usually  visited. 

Travellers  who  are  not  pressed  for  time  and  who  desire  to  obtain 
a  closer  view  of  the  second  and  third  Pyramids,  are  recommended  to 
make  the  following  ^Circuit  of  the  Pyramid  Plateau. 

After  having  inspected  the  Great  Pyramid  (p.  116),  we  turn 
(following  the  dotted  line  on  the  Map,  p.  116)  to  the  left  (W.)  of 
the  entrance,  descend  the  mound  of  d^ris,  and  proceed  to  the  N.  W. 
angle  of  the  Pyramid,  where  the  levelled  space  on  the  ground 
(PI.  6),  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  corner-stone,  has  been 
exposed  to  view.  Towards  the  W.  and  S.W.  lie  numerous  tombs 
presenting  an  impressive  appearance.  One  of  these  may  be  ascended 
in  order  to  inspect  the  shafts  (p.  cxliv)  leading  Into  the  depths. 

Those,  however,  who  are  not  deterred  by  difficulty  will  find  the  toinb 
(5th  Dyn.)  of  Shepses-kef-onkh  and  his  son  Imeri  (PI.  c),  almost  due  N. 
of  the  Second  Pyramid,  the  least  inconvenient.  This  tomb  is  half-buried 
in  sand,  and  visitors  have  to  crawl  through  the  low  entrance  in  order 
to  reach  the  long  vaulted  corridor,  which  is  covered  with  reliefs  and 
inscriptions.  —  The  beautiful  tpmb  of  Ife/er-bew-Ptah^  a  grandson  of  Shep- 
ses-kef-onkh,  lies  to  the  left  (S.),  but  is  unfortunately  quite  buried. 

We  now  skirt  the  W.  side  of  the  vast  necropolis,  and  reach  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  rocky  enclosure  of  the  court  of  the  Second  Py^' 
amid,  A  natural  cleft  in  the  rock  (PI.  cf)  here  facilitates  our  descent 
from  the  top  of  the  rock,  which  is  16  ft.  in  height.  At  the  foot  of  it 
we  reach  the  plateau  which  was  hewn  in  the  rock  in  order  to  prepare 
a  level  surface  for  this  pyramid  (p.  121).  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
Pyramid  is  a  quarry  (PI.  e\  where,  under  Ramses  II.,  blocks  were 
hewn  for  the  temple  of  Heliopolis.  The  incisions  and  transverse 
furrows  forming  six  rows  of  squares  date  from  this  period. 


On  the  E.  side  of  the  Pyr&mid  are  lemaitis  o(  the  temple  once 
coiinecwd  with  it  (p.  120).  We  follow  the  W.  side  of  the  Pyismid. 
On  the  rock  to  the  right  is  anothei  hieroglyphic  inscription  (PI.  /) 
by  the  ahove- mentioned  Mni,  near  which  ace  aeveral  rock-tombs. 
One  of  theae  (PI.  g),  that  of  Nei-em-ytlchwtt,  nearly  opposite  (he 
S.W.  angle  of  the  Pyramid,  has  a  fine  ceiling  henn  in  the  rock  in 
tniitalton  of  palm-stems.  (Visitors  should  beware  of  the  tomb-shaftO 

Our  route  now  leads  towards  the  S.W.  to  the  ITiird  Pyramid 
(p.  iVl).  To  the  S.  of  it  stand  three  small  Pyramids,  perhaps 
belonging  to  lelatites  of  King  Henkcwre. 

Wo  leave  the  remains  of  the  temple  (p.  122)  belonging  to  the 
Third  Pyramid  on  the  left,  and  descend  towards  the  Fl  by  the  ancient 
road  (p.  114),  which  is  distinctly  traceable.  Here,  on  the  left,  is 
another  series  of  rock- tombs  dating  from  the  4 tb  and  5th  Dynasties, 
Among  tlie^e  is  that  of  TeMme  {VI.  h;  beware  of  the  mummy- 
sliafts),  with  several  chambers  »nd  recesses.  On  the  wall  of  the 
second  chamber,  to  the  right  as  we  enter,  is  a  representation  of  dancers 
at  the  funeral  (can  'le  necessary). 

In  the  lalley  before  us,  to  the  right,  riiea  a  projecting  ridge  of 
rock  containing  tombs  of  no  interest.  Adjoining  this  rock,  on  the 
left,  are  three  sycamores  anil  two  date-palms,  rising  above  an  Arab- 
ian burial-place.  Still  farther  to  the  E.  we  observe  the  remains  of 
a  wall  (perhaps  the  ancient  town-wall),  with  a  gateway.  To  the  left 
of  the  trees  rises  a  high  monnd  of  d^ris,  coiisleUng  partly  ol  the 
natural  rock  and  partly  of  masonry,  and  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  Pyramid  of  King  Titf-Be,  the  successor  of  Mycerinos.  Passing 
through  it,  we  come  to  other  tombs  on  the  left,  t\f-o  covered  with 
sand.  Among  theae  is  the  tomb  of  Wtr-khewu  (Pi.  k},  a  judge  under 
the  6th  Dynasty. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  left  (S.)  to  Campbell'*  Tomb,  a  family 
tomb  of  the  26th  Dyn.,  discovered  by  Col.  Vyse  in  1837,  and  named 
by  him  after  Col.  Campbell,  the  British  eonaul-general  of  Kgypt  at 
that  period.  The  upper  part,  the  masfaba  proper,  has  been  entirely 
deitroyed,  and  the  shaft  (53  ft.  deep),  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
a  tomb-chamber  vaulted  with  an  arch  having  a  span  of  11  ft.,  is  now 
uncovered.  The  sides  of  the  shaft  are  separated  from  the  aurround- 
ing  rock  by  a  trench,  which  is  spanned  by  bridges  of  stone  at  only  a 
few  points.  The  sarcophagus  which  lay  in  the  tomb- chamber 
contained  the  remains  of  the  royal  scribe  Pe-kop  Wah-eb-rC'tm- 
yekltwtl,  a  contemporary  of  King  Apries.  It  is  now  covered  with 
Band,  but  one  of  the  Tieduina  usually  offers  to  descend  and  lay  it 
bare.  Ueside  the  sarcophagus  lies  a  stone  lid  shaped  like  a  mummy. 
Innichesln  the  S.  and  W,  sides  of  thcshaft  are  two  other  sarcophagi; 
and  a  fourth  aarcODharua  found  here  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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We  may  complete  our  circuit  of  the  plateau  of  the  Pyramids  by 
visiting  the  Sphinx  (p.  123)  and  the  Oranite  Temple  (p.  124),  and 
then  return  to  the  Great  Pyramid  and  the  three  small  Pyramids 
lying  in  front  of  it  to  the  E.  —  At  the  foot  of  the  E.  side  of  the 
southernmost  of  these  small  pyramids  lies  a  small  Sanctuary  of  his 
(PI.  o),  'Mistress  of  the  Pyramids*,  ■which  -was  rehuilt  by  Psusennes 
(21  st  Dyn.).   Only  a  few  stumps  of  columns  now  remain. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  E.  to  the  verge  of  the  desert  plateau, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Arab  village,  in  order  the  inspect  the  Tombs 
of  the  Ancient  Empire^  hollowed  out  in  the  rocky  slope.  Several  of 
these  are  now  used  as  dwellings  or  stables.  The  best  known  is  the 
Tomb  of  NumbeiB  (PI.  n),  which  belonged  to  a  certain  Khafra- 
onkhj  a  courtier  of  Khafre.  On  the  left  entrance-wall  appear  the 
deceased  and  his  brother,  accompanied  by  a  dog,  inspecting  the 
cattle  that  are  driven  before  them  by  peasants.  The  peasants  are 
arranged  in  several  rows,  headed  by  a  standard-bearer.  Writers 
are  engaged  in  recording  the  number  of  cattle  of  each  kind,  the 
numbers  being  placed  above  the  herds  (whence  the  name  of  the 
tomb).  Thus  we  are  informed  that  Khafra-onkh  had  863  bulls,  220 
cows  and  calves,  2235  goats,  760  asses,  and  974  rams.  On  the  left 
(S.)  wall  are  the  deceased  and  his  wife  at  table.  On  the  rear  (W.) 
wall  are  five  door-shaped  steles  with  a  full-face  portrait  in  high 
relief  of  the  deceased,  to  the  left.  The  mural  reliefs,  which  are  in 
poor  preservation,  are  in  the  clumsy  and  undeveloped  style  of  the 
4th  Dynasty.  —  On  the  S.  horizon  rise  the  pyramids  of  Abustr 
(p.  129)  and  the  step-pyramid  of  Sakkara  (p.  134). 

Beside  the  village  of  Kerddseh^  about  5  M.  to  the  m.  of  the  Pyramids 
of  Gizeh,  rise  the  Pyramids  of  Ai>n  Bo&sb,  which  were  erected  towards 
the  end  of  the  4th  Dynasty.  They  are  most  conveniently  reached  on  camels 
hired  from  the  Beduins  (enquire  at  the  Mena  House  Hotel).  The  route 
leads  through  the  desert,  skirting  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land.  The 
largest  pyramid  built  hy  Tetf-Be  (p.  127)  and  called  El-K&^a  by  the  natives, 
is  situated  upon  a  steep  rock,  almost  inaccessible  from  the  plain,  but 
reached  hy  an  approach,  still  nearly  1  M.  long,  from  the  N.E.  Nothing 
is  left  of  Uie  pyramid  but  its  rocky  core,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  smaller 
stone-pyramid  to  the  S.W.  The  plateau  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Kile 
valley  and  of  the  gorges  of  the  Libyan  desert.  —  There  is  a  third  pyramid, 
built  of  brick,  in  the  plain  to  the  N.  of  the  village  of  Abu  Boash.  The 
brick  superstructure,  which  was  55  ft.  in  height  when  Lepsius  saw  it 
in  1842,  has  since  been  entirely  demolished,  and  nothing  now  remains 
but  the  rock-core  with  the  tomb-chamber. 


The  ExcuEsioN  to  thb  Pybamids  op  Abusib,  to  the  S.  of  Gizeh, 
is  interesting.  We  take  the  electric  tramway  to  the  Mena  House  Hotel 
(p.  112),  and  ride  thence  in  11/2-2  hrs.  on  a  donkey  (there  and  back 
10  pias.)  or  camel.  Or  a  donkey  may  be  taken  direct  from  Cairo  la 
272  l^^s*)  ^'^^  t^o  villages  of  Gizeh  and  Shobrement;,  or  the] excursion 
may  be  combined  with  that  to  SaVk&ra  (p.  130). 

Quitting  the  Mena  House  Hotel  we  ride  along  the  verge  of  the 
desert,  leaving  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  on  the  right.  To  the  left  is 
the  cultivated  country  with  several  villages,  the  largest  of  which  is 
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Palace  of  Count  Zogheb  (Shari'a  Kasr  en-Nil),  built  in  the  Aral) 
style  by  Herz-Bey.  —  In  the  long  street  named  Shabi'a  Masb  el- 
'Atika  (pi.  a,  4),  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  Sh&ri'a  Kasr 
en-Nil,  is  a  Monument  to  Sulimdn  Pasha.  Farther  on  lie  the  Palace 
of  Mohammed  'Ali  Pasha,  brother  of  the  Khedive,  and,  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  viceregal  Jsma^tltyeh  Palace,  and  a  handsome  new 
quarter  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Palace  Kasr  ed-Dubara,  includ- 
ing the  British  Consulate  General  (PI.  A,  5J.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
street  are  the  Ministries  of  Public  Works  and  of  War.  In  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  grounds  is  the  Jnstilut  Egyptien;  in  the  S.W.  angle,  the 
Societe  Oeographique  (p.  30);  and  in  the  N.E.  angle,  the  ViceregcU 
Chemical  Laboratory.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  palace  is  the  Office  of 
Hygiene  (Services  Sanitaires),  in  which  the  medicines  required  for 
all  the  hospitals  in  the  country  are  prepared  at  the  laboratory,  and  the 
yield  of  the  12  saltpetre  manufactories  of  Egypt  tested.  —  Farther  on, 
to  the  right,  on  the  Nile,  is  the  Palace  oflbrdhtm  Pasha  (PI.  A,  6),  with 
a  large  garden.  Then  come  the  straggling  premises  of  the  Kasr  el-Ali 
(PI.  A,  6),  at  present  occupied  by  Prince  Husen  Pasha,  and  the  large 
Hospital  of  Kasr  eWAin  (PI.  A,  7),  with  the  Mosque  of  Kasr  eWAin, 
in  which  the  Howling  Dervishes  (p.  Ixvii)  hold  their  Zikr.  Tlie 
last-mentioned  religious  performances,  which  attract  numerous  tour- 
ists (chair  2  pias.),  take  place  on  Frid.  at  1.30  p.m.  —  Thence  to 
the  Fum  el^Khaltg  and  to  Old  Cairo ^  see  p.  68. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Shari'a  Bulak  is  the  newest  and  still  unfinished 
quarter  of  Cairo,  named  TewfMyeh  (PI.  A,  B,  2,  3)  in  honour  of 
the  late  Khedive  Tewfik. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  traveller  in  search  of  Oriental 
scenes  will  not  care  to  devote  much  time  to  these  modern  quarters, 
but  will  hasten  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  Arabian  parts  of 
the  city. 

2.  The  Muski  and  its  Side  Streets. 

A  visit  to  the  chief  Bazaars  (comp.  p.  38),  to  which  this  section  is 
devoted,  is  so  full  of  novelty  and  interest,  that  the  traveller  will  scarcely 
have  time  to  combine  with  the  first  visit  the  inspection  of  the  Mosques 
passed  on  the  way.  —  Mounted  on  donkeys  (p.  27),  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men may  plunge  fearlessly  into  the  thickest  of  the  crowd;  while  gentlemen, 
even  on  foot  and  alone,  aided  by  the  following  description  and  the  plan 
of  the  town  (p.  24),  will  find  their  way  without  any  other  assistance. 

The  chief  thoroughfare  of  Cairo  is  the  *Muskl  (PI.  C,  D,  3), 
which  begins  at  the  small  square  of  'Atabet  el-Khadra  (p.  40),  and, 
with  its  continuations  the  Sikkeh  el-Gedideh  (see  p.  42)  and  the 
Shdri'a  esh-SharawSni  (PI.  E,  F,  3),  traverses  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  old  town  (nearly  1 M.).  This  street  has  now  to  a  great  extent 
lost  its  external  Oriental  characteristics.  The  numerous  tobacco 
and  cigar  stores  and  emporiums  of  clothing  present  quite  a  European 
exterior;  but  the  stalls  of  the  fez-dealers  still  remind  us  that  we 
are  in  the  E.  (The  price  of  a  fez  or  tarbOsh  varies  from  2  fr.  to  5  fr., 
according  to  the  material  with  which  it  is  lined.)  But  the  Oriental 
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opens  into  another  hall,  with  three  recesses  containing  statues ;  on 
the  walls  are  reliefs  of  goldsmiths  and  of  workmen  carving  statues 
of  the  deceased  in  wood  and  stone.  A  third  hall  contains  two  in- 
teresting columns  (Nymphasa  lotus,  with  closed  capitals)  of  which, 
however,  only  the  lower  parts  are  in  situ,  the  capitals  being  at  Cairo. 
Continuing  oar  route  to  Sakkara,  we  leave  to  the  left  a  pond  and 
the  village  of  Abustr,  situated  beyond  a  group  of  palms  to  the  S.E.,  and 
soon  reach  the  sandy  eminences  of  the  Necropolis  of  Memphis  and  Mari- 
ette's  House  (p.  186),  V«  hr.  from  the  first  pyramid  of  Abusir. 

9.  The  Site  of  Ancient  Memphis  and  the  Necropolis 

of  Sakkftra. 

•  • 

A  visit  to  Memphis  and  Sakkara  may  easily  be  accomplished  in  one 
day.  A  calm  and  windless  day  should  be  selected  (p.  112).  Provisions 
should  not  be  forgotten  \  an  acetylene  lamp  is  also  desirable  \  candles  may 
be  procured  at  BedrashSn  in  the  Greek  ^bakkaP,  or  shop,  mentioned  at 
p.  131.  —  Tickets  admitting  to  the  monuments  of  Sakkara  may  be  obtained 
for  5  pias.  each  at  the  railway-station  of  BedrashSn. '  Travellers,  however, 
who  possess  a  general  Admission  Ticket  from  the  Seiitice  det  Antiquitds  de 
VEgypte  (p.  78)  do  not  require  these  special  tickets.  Excursions  to  Sakkara 
and  Memphis  are  organized  by  Metsrt.  Cook^  Messrs.  Oate^  and  other  tourist 
agents.  But  the  haste  with  which  these  excursions  are  conducted  and 
the  crowd  of  tourists  taking  part  in  them  are  out  of  keeping  with  the 
dignified  and  solemn  associations  of  the  spot. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  journey  will  be  found  convenient. 
Take  the  train  at  8  a.m.  to  OA-l  hr.)  Bedrashin,  where  donkeys  and 
drivers  (10  pias.  there  and  back)  are  in  waiting.  Ride  via  the  site  of 
Memphis^  where  the  *Colossi  of  Eanises  (p.  132)  are  inspected,  to  the  jrecro- 
polis  of  Sakkdra,  and  thence,  passing  the  *8t^  Fyramid  (p.  184),  to  (2  hrs. 
in  all)  MarietUi's  House  (p.  185).  For  luncheon  and  a  visit  to  the  **ApU 
Tombs  (p.  136)  and  the  *'*Tona>s  of  Ptahhotep  and  Ti  (pp.  137, 139)  4  hrs.  should 
be  allowed;  and  possibly  time  may  be  found  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Ormos  Pyramid  (p.  134)  or  the  *Ton^  of  Mereruka  (p.  148).  For  returning 
to  the  station  of  BedrashSn  IV2  lir*  more  should  be  reckoned.  The  train 
from  Upper  Egypt  generally  reaches  Bedrashgn  about  5.30  p.m.,  but  the 
railway  time-table  should  be  consulted.  —  Those  who  are  not  too  fatigued 
may  return  by  the  route  described  above  vi&  Abufir  to  the  Mena  House 
Hotel  (2V2  hrs. :  bargain  beforehand  with  the  donkey-driver),  and  thence 
take  the  electric  tramway  to  Cairo. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  devote  IV2-2  days  to  Sakk&ra  may  pass  the 
night  at  Mariette'^s  House  (p.  135),  for  which  the  previous  permission  of 
the  museum  authorities  at  Oizeii  should  be  obtained.  A  blanket  is  a 
sufficient  covering  in  spring. 

The  trains  start  from  the  Principal  Station  (p.  24).    The  railway 

crosses  the  Nile,  passes  Emhdbeh  (p.  76),  and  makes  a  wide  curve 

to  (61/4  M.,  in  25  min.)  Buldk  ed-Ddhrwr.    Farther  on,  near  (8  M.) 

Oheh  (p.  77),  the  Pyramid  of  Kheops  appears  on  the  right.    On  the 

left,  beyond  the  Nile,  we  see  Old  Cairo,  above  which  rises  the  long 

ridge  of  the  Mokattam,  and  to  the  S.  the  Gebel  Turra  (p.  166).  On 

the  banks  of  the  Nile  are  the  military  establishments  of  Turra.  To 

the  right  rise  the  hills  of  the  Libyan  desert  with  the  Pyramids  of 

Abusir  (p.  129).    Farther  on  is  the  sugar-factory  of  Hawamdiyeh, 

We  next  observe  the  step-pyramid,  which,  however,  soon  disappears. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  line  are  tracts  of  arable  land.    To  the 

left  at  the  foot  of  the  Gebel  Turra  lie  the  baths  of  Hel wan  (p.  154). 
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said  to  contain  the  head  of  Hosen.  The  head  is  said  to  ha^e  been 
brought  to  Cairo  in  a  green  silk  bag.  This  tomb-mosque  is  chiefly 
frequented  by  men  on  Thursdays,  and  by  women  on  Saturdays. 

On  leaving  the  mosque  we  turn  into  the  Mashdad  el-HesSni 
(Pl.E,  3),  cross  the  Sikkeh  el-Gedideh  (p.  42)  obliquely,  and  enter 
the  Shab^a  bl-Halwaqi  (PI.  E,  3),  which  is  mainly  occupied  by  the 
score  or  more  stalls  of  the  BooksellerB. 

Most  of  the  booksellers  are  also  scholars,  and  their  shops  are  the  resort 
of  the  learned  world  of  Cairo.  As  the  prices  of  books  vary  greatly  in 
accordance  with  the  demand  and  other  circumstances  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  fixed  publishing  price,  purchasers  should  always  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  beforehand  the  true  value  of  any  work  they  wish  to 
buy.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  wares,  the  line  between  new  and 
second-hand  books  is  not  so  strictly  drawn  in  the  East  as  in  Europe. 
The  booksellers  generally  keep  catalogues,  several  feet  in  length,  to 
refresh  their  memories  regarding  the  state  of  their  stock.  The  Koran, 
which  is  shown  very  reluctantly  to  non-Muslims,  is  kept  separate*  from 
the  other  books.  The  books  are  not  arranged  side  by  side  as  in  Eu- 
ropean shops,  but  piled  up  in  a  very  inconvenient  fashion.  Many  of  them 
are  sold  in  loose  sheets ,  in  which  case  the  purchaser  should  see  that 
the  work  is  complete,  as  gaps  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  bindings 
usually  consist  of  leather  or  pasteboard.  Valuable  books  are  often  kept 
in  cases  of  red  sheepskin,  out  of  which  they  are  drawn  by  means  of  a 
loop.  —  The  workmanship  of  the  bookbinders,  who,  like  other  Oriental 
artisans,  work  in  the  open  street,  is  far  inferior  to  European  productions. 
Red  is  their  favourite  colour. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Mosque 
of  Azhar. 

The  *Q&]Kd'a  el-Azhar  (PI.  E,  3,  4),  the  ^blooming',  the  most  im- 
portant monument  of  the  Fatimite  period,  was  completed  in 973  A.D. 
by  Oohar^  the  vizier  of  the  Fatimite  Sultan  Mu'izz,  and  was  converted 
into  a  University  in  988  by  Khalifel-'Aziz  (p.  xciv).  The  rectangular 
ground-plan  of  the  original  building  is  easily  recognizable,  but 
it  has  been  so  frequently  restored  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  said 
to  date  actually  from  the  Fatimite  period  except  the  central  part 
of  the  sanctuary,  with  its  cupolas.  Everything  outside  this  rectangle 
is  known  positively  to  be  of  later  date.  The  characteristic  old 
ornamentation  of  the  arcades  and  cupolas  deserves  special  attention; 
that  of  the  walls  has  been^of  the  most  part  renewed  after  vanished 
patterns.  The  arcades  of  the  court  (sahn)  were  rebuilt  under  the 
Khedive  Tewfik  with  scrupulous  reproduction  of  the  old  style  and 
the  retention  of  the  old  columns.  —  The  successive  rulers  of  Egypt 
have  emulated  each  other  in  maintaining  and  enlarging  this  venerable 
building.  In  the  18th  cent,  the  wealthy  'Abd  er-Bahman  added  four 
aisles  to  the  sanctury,  and  in  more  recent  days  Sa'id  Pasha  and  the 
Khedives  Tewfik  and  'Abbas  II.  have  been  notable  benefactors  of 
the  mosque.  'Abbas  II.  erected  a  new  building  in  place  of  the 
dilapidated  N.W.  side  of  the  mosque,  and  his  neo-Arab  facade 
is  practically  the  only  one  the  mosque  boasts,  the  other  sides  being 
all  quite  unpretentious  and  concealed  in  narrow  lanes. 

The  principal  entrance  (PI.  a),  where  strangers  receive  a  guide, 
is  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  is  called  Bdb  el-Muzeyinirij  or  'Gate  of  the 
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At  (20  M.)  Bedra8h6n  yisitors  bound  for  Memphis  and  Sak^^Hia 
leave  the  train,  which  goes  on  to  Upper  Egypt.  The  station  lies  to 
the  right  of  the  line.  We  ride  along  the  railway,  turn  to  the  right, 
cross  a  bridge,  and  follow  the  embankment  towards  the  village  of 
Bedrashen  and  a  conspicuous  grove  of  palms  on  the  W.  We  pass 
through  the  bazaar  of  the  village,  where  candles  may  be  bought  at  a 
Greek  'ba^f^ir.  On  each  side  of  the  embankment  lie  green  fields  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  large  expanses  of  water  in  autumn  and 
the  first  half  of  winter.  The  embankment  ends  near  the  first  trees 
of  the  palm-groves,  20  min.  from  the  station.  The  large  mounds  of 
rubbish  before  us,  shaded  by  palms,  and  strewn  with  blocks  of 
granite,  broken  pottery,  and  fragments  of  brick,  mark  the  ancient  — 

Site  of  MemphiB. 

Were  it  not  for  the  vast  Necropolis  to  the  W.  of  the  ancient 

city,  no  one  would  imagine  that  one  of  the  most  famous  and  pop* 

ulous  capitals  of  antiquity  had  once  stood  here.    The  Egyptians, 

from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  Roman  imperial  epoch,  built 

their  edifices,  with  the  exception  of  palaces  and  temples,  of  large 

sun-dried  bricks  of  Nile-mud;  but  even  the  public  buildings  of 

Memphis  have  entirely  disappeared,  as  the  atones  were  carried  off  in 

former  centuries  to  build  other  edifices  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

Nile.    The  narrow  streets,  which  are  said  to  have  been  half-a- 

day^s  journey  in  length  even  down  to  the  12th  cent.,  extended 

between  the  Nile  and  the  Girzeh  Canal,  to  the  N.  as  far  as  Gizeh, 

and  to  the  S.  about  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  the  Pyramids  of  Dahshfir. 

The  most  important  quarters  and  buildings  of  the  city  appear  to  have 

stood  in  the  fields  of  the  villages  of  Bedrashen  and  Mtt  Rahineh. 

HisTOBT.  Memphis,  the  capital  of  the  nome  of  'the  White  WalF, 
belonged  to  Lower  Egypt  and  from  a  very  early  period  played  an  im- 
portant strategic  and  political  role,  owing  to  its  position  on  the  borders 
between  the  two  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  ^KortV  and  the  'South'*  (p.  Izxv). 
A  later  tradition  ascribes  its  foondation  to  Menes,  the  first  historical  ruler 
in  Egypt,  who  is  said  to  have  built  also  the  temple  of  Ptah  (Hepheestos), 
the  patron-god  of  the  city.  Memphis  consisted  of  several  quarters,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  the  'White  Wall"  (in  later  times  the  citadel), 
the  'South  Wair,  with  a  temple  of  Ptah,  and  the  'Housq  of  the  Spirit  of 
Ptah"*,  or  great  temple-precincta  of  that  god.  Under  the  6th  Dyn.  a  new 
quarter  was  founded,  in  which  King  Pepi  fixed  the  residence  of  his  court 
and  near  which  the  sepulchral  pyramid  of  the  ruler  was  situated.  This 
quarter,  and  also  the  pyramid,  were  called  Meriri-min-no/erj  i.e.  King 
Merire  (Pepi)  remains  beautifuP,  and  this  name  (in  the  later  form  Menfiy 
in  Greek  Memphis)  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  city.  Memphis 
attained  its  greatest  prosperity  under  the  monarchs  of  the  Ancient  Empire, 
who  resided  here  or  in  the  vicinity  (near  Otzeh).  When  Thebes  became 
the  centre  of  Egypt  and  the  Theban  Ammon  the  most  revered  among 
the  gods,  under  the  Middle  and  New  Empires,  Memphis  appears  to  have 
retrograded.  But  even  in  the  time  of  the  20th  Dyn.  the  temple  of  Ptah 
was  the  largest  in  the  country  but  two.  In  the  course  of  the  contests 
for  the  possession  of  Egypt,  which  raged  after  the  22nd  Dyn.,  the  city  was 
captured  by  the  Ethiopian  Piankhi  and  by  the  Assyrians,  and  on  several 
other  occasions. 
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Gambyses,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Persian  dynasty,  took  the  city  by 
storm  after  his  victory  at  Pelusium  (B.C.  525)  over  Psammetikh  III. ;  and 
even  after  the  foandation  of  Alexandria  (B.C.  332)  it  still  retained  some 
importance.  Under  AagnBtns  it  was  a  laxgQ  and  popnlont  city,  though 
its  palaces,  elevated  on  an  eminence,  lay  ruined  and  deserted.  Among 
the  temples  that  still  existed  were  those  of  Ptah,  of  Apis  (p.  135),  and 
of  a  female  deity,  who  was  identified  with  the  Aphrodite  of  ^e  Greeks. 
In  conseauenee  of  the  edict  of  Theodosiua  <A.0.  379'396 ;  comp.  p.  zcii) 
the  temples  and  statues  were  destroyed,  and  under  the  later  Byzantine 
monarchs  the  heretical  Monophysites  (p.  xcili)  seem  to  have  been  very 
numerous  here.  Mukaukis,  the  leader  of  the  Oopts,  was  established  at 
Memphis  while  negotiating  with  'Amr  Ibn  el-'As,  the  general  of  'Omar 
(p.  32).  The  Hohammedan  conquerors  transferred  their  residence  io  the 
right  Dank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  the  northernmost  part  of  Memphis,  using 
the  well-hewn  blocks,  which  had  once  composed  the  veneraole  palaces 
sund  temples  of  the  ancient  city  of  Menet,  for  the  consivuction  of  their 
palaces,  castles,  and  mosques  at  Cairo.  Memphis,  however,  was  so  vast, 
that  it  was  long  before  its  plunderers  succeeded  in  entirely  destroying  it. 
Down  to  a  late  period  the  ruins  of  Memphis  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  visitors.  Thus  'Abdellatif  (at  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.)  assures  us 
that  even  in  his  time  the  ruins  contained  a  profusion  of  wonders  which 
bewildered  the  mind  and  baffled  description.  —  After  his  time  the  rapidly 
dwindling  ruins  of  Memphis  are  rarely  mentioned. 

The  path  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Bedrasben  embankment, 
and  leading  through  the  palm-grove  to  the  village  of  Mit  RcMneh, 
brings  us  to  the  *Colo88al  Statues  of  BamseB  H,,  which  once 
marked  the  entrance  to  the  temple.  The  first  of  these,  discovered 
in  1888,  is  made  of  granite,  and  lies  on  its  back  on  a  slight  eminence, 
80  that  to  see  the  face  It  is  necessary  to  climb  on  to  its  breast.  Its 
length  is  25  ft.,  not  including  the  crown,  which  is  6  V2  ft.  in  length. 

The  square  hole  in  the  head  of  the  colossnB  was  for  the  insertion  of 
the  crown,  which  now  lies  on  the  ground  beside  it.  On  both  shoulders, 
breast,  girdle,  and  bracelet  occurs  the  name  of  the  king^  and  on  the 
pillar  at  the  back  is  an  inscription.  On  the  left  of  the  statue  is  an  incised 
relief  of  Princess  Beni.Anat.  —  A  stele  of  Apries  (26th  Dyn.)  and  the  upper 
part  of  a  double  statue  of  Ptah  and  Ramses  II.  (?)  have  also>  been  found 
on  this  spot.  In  the  rounded  pediment  of  the  stele  appear  ^tah,  on  the 
left,  and  the  hawk-headed  Sokaris,  on  the  right. 

A  few  min.  farther  on  we  reach  the  mud-hut  that  conceals  the 
Second  Colossus  (adm.  4  pias.  for  those  without  official  admission 
ticket,  see  p.  130),  discovered  by  Messrs.  Oaviglia  and  Sloane 
(p.  116)  in  1820.  A  wooden  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  a  platform 
from  which  the  statue  is  inspected.  It  consists  of  remarkably  hard 
and  fine-grained  limestone,  and  before  it  was  injured  was  about 
42  ft.  in  height,  corresponding  to  the  measurement  given  by  Hero- 
dotus (30  cubits  of  1^2  ft.  each).  The  workmanship  is  excellent. 
The  handsome  and  gentle  features  of  the  king  are  admirably  re- 
produced. An  artificial  beard  is  attached  to  the  chin.  In  the  girdle 
is  a  dagger  adorned  with  two  hawk's  heads.  On  the  right  shoulder, 
the  breast,  and  the  girdle  appear  the  prsnomina  of  Ramses  II.  — 
In  front  of  the  hut  are  several  fragments  of  monuments,  showing 

the  name  of  Ramses  11. 

To  the  N.  of  the  colossi,  near  the  village  that  crowns  the  hill  of  ITdm 
a-KhamtTt  are  the  foundations  of  a  temple  of  Ptah,  built  by  Bamses  II., 
with  representations  of  local  deities. 
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(30-40,0002.).  But  in  spite  of  all  its  dilapidation,  the  huge  pro- 
portions of  the  building,  combined  vith  the  masterly  execution  of 
the  details,  produce  an  impression  of  great  majesty. 

On  leaving  this  mosque,  we  proceed  to  the  S.E.  (right)  to  the 
circular  Placb  Rumiblsh  (PI.  E,  6),  from  which  the  Mecca  pilgrimage 
starts  (p.  Ixt),  and  to  the  M6dftii  Mohammed  *Ali  or  Pltice  Mi- 
himet  Ally  about  650  yds.  in  length.  From  the  middle  of  the  Tlace\ 
opposite  the  old  Helwan  station  (Gare  deMidan),  we  enjoy  a  splendid 
*View  of  the  Mosque  of  Mohammed  'Ali  (see  below). 

From  the  E.  side  of  the  Rumeleh  a  broad  carriage-road,  passing 
two  mosques  (on  the  left :  the  Odmfa  el'MahmUdiyehy  and  beyond 
it  the  Qdmi^a  Emtr  Akhdr,  with  a  decaying  minaret),  and  afford- 
ing a  view  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Khalifs  to  the  left,  ascends  in 
windings  to  the  Citadel.  A  shorter  and  steeper  route ,  which  may 
be  ascended  on  donkey-back ,  diverges  to  the  right  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  carriage-road,  passing  through  the  Bdb  el-Atab, 
flanked  with  its  huge  towers.  It  was  in  this  narrow  and  crooked 
lane,  enclosed  by  lofty  walls,  and  formerly  the  chief  approach  to 
the  citadel,  that  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  took  place  on  1st 
March,  1811,  by  order  of  Mohammed  'Ali  (p.  xcix).  Amin  Bey, 
the  only  one  who  survived,  effected  his  escape  by  making  his  horse 
leap  into  the  moat,  through  a  gap  in  the  wall. 

The  Citadel  (El-KaVa;  PL  E,  F,  6)  was  erected  in  1166  by 
Saladin  (p.  32),  with  stones  taken,  according  to  Arabian  his- 
torians, from  the  small  pyramids  at  Gizeh.  Of  the  original  structure, 
however,  nothing  now  remains  except  the  outer  E.  wall  and  a  few 
towers  in  the  interior.  Although  the  fortress  commands  the  city,  its 
site  is  unfavourable  in  respect  that  it  is  itself  completely  com- 
manded by  the  heights  of  the  Mokattam,  rising  above  it  immed- 
iately to  the  S. ;  thus  in  1805  Mohammed  'Ali  was  enabled,  by 
meaus  of  a  battery  planted  on  the  Gebel  Giyushi  (p.  108),  to  compel 
Khurahid  Pasha  to  surrender  the  Citadel. 

We  enter  the  inner  court  of  th^e  Citadel  by  the  Bdb  d-Qedtd 
(PI,  F,  6 ;  *New  Gate-'),  and  observe  on  a  terrace  before  us  the  — 

*6&mr a  Mohammed  'All  (PL  E,  6),  the  'Alabaster  Mosque',  the 
lofty  and  graceful  minarets  of  which  are  so  conspicuous  from  a  dis- 
tance as  to  form  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Cairo.  The  building  was 
begun  by  Mohammed  'Ali,  the  founder  of  the  present  Egyptian 
dynasty,  tni  the  site  of  a  palace  which  was  blown  up  in  1824 ;  and 
in  1857  it  was  completed  in  its  present  form  by  Said  Pasha  (p.  c). 
The  architect  was  the  Greek  YHsuf  Boahna  of  Constantinople,  who, 
aided  by  Greek  foremen,  built  it  on  the  model  of  the  Nuri  Osmani- 
yeh  mosque  at  Constantinople.  The  columns  are  built,  and  the 
walls  inornsted,  with  yellow  alabaster  obtained  from  the  quarries 
near  Benifuef. 

The  Etiifonee  (PL  9),  near  the  centre  of  the  N.  side,  leads 
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Pyramid,  is  preferable.  The  Pyramid  is  seldom  climbed,  as  the 
stone  of  which  it  is  composed  is  too  friable,  but  the  top  commands 
an  interesting  -view. 

The  *Step  FTramid  of  Sakk^ra  (Arab.  el-Haram  el-Medarragehj 
i,e.  Hhe  pyramid  proyided  with  steps'),  a  very  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  landscape,  may  be  regarded  as  the  ^Cognisance  of  Sa|^kara'. 
It  was  the  tomb  of  the  ancient  king  Zoaer  (3rd  Dynasty),  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  historical  monuments  in  Egypt  that  have  come  down  to 
our  days.  The  pyramid  consists  of  six  stages,  the  lowest  of  which 
is  about  373/4  ft.  in  height,  the  next  36  ft.,  the  third  3472  ft.,  the 
fourth  323/4  ft.,  the  fifth  31  ft.,  and  the  sixth  291/3  ft.,  while  each 
stage  recedes  about  6V2  ^t.  as  compared  with  the  one  below.  The 
perpendicular  height  is  196ft.  For  the  graduated  construction,  comp. 
p.  115.  The  pyramid  is  built  of  an  inferior  clayey  limestone  quarried 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  priginal  entrance  was  on  the  N.  side,  at 
the  foot  of  the  lowest  step.  The  interior  (inaccessible)  contaius  a 
complicated  series  of  passages  and  chambers,  which,  however,  are 
due  to  treasure-hunters  and  to  later  attempts  at  restoration  j  for  the 
original  construction  of  King  Zoser  had  only  one  sloping  entrance- 
shaft,  with  balustrades  at  the  sides,  and  a  single  tomb-chamber. 

About  300  paces  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Step  Pyramid  is  the  Pyramid 
of  King  OnnoB  or  TJnis  (5th  Dyn. ;  p.  Ixxx),  which  may  be  inspected 
on  the  return,  if  time  permit. 

IXTBRIOB.  The  pyramid  was  opened  in  1881.  A  sloping  Passage  rnns 
from  the  middle  of  the  N.  side  to  an  Antechamber,  now  closed  (opened  on 
request  by  the  keeper  of  Mariette^s  House),  beyond  which  a  straight  Corri' 
do}%  originally  blocked  at  the  farther  end  by  three  trap  doors,  leads  to  a 
Central  Chamber^  with  the  Tomb  Chamber  on  the  right  (W.)  and  another 
Small  Room  on  the  left  (E.).  The  last  has  a  flat  roof  and  three  recesses; 
while  the  central  chamber  and  the  tomb-chamber  both  have  pointed  roofs 
and  walls  covered  with  inscriptions.  These  hieroglyphics  are  cut  into  the 
stone  and  filled  with  bine  pigment.  They  relate  to  the  life  beyond  the 
tomb,  and  are  the  oldest  religious  Egyptian  text  known.  The  granite 
sarcophagus  of  the  king  stands  In  the  tomb-chamber,  close  to  the  W.  wall. 
The  three  other  walls  are  partly  of  alabaster  and  are  adorned  with 
brightly  coloured  paintings  of  doors. 

The  View  from  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  which  may  be  climbed  without 
assistance,  repays  the  exertion.  To  the  K.  are  the  Pyramids  of  Abusir 
and  Gizeh  ^  to  the  S.  those  of  Sakk&ra  and  Dahshfir ;  and  to  the  E.,  the 
Step  Pyramid  and  the  palm-groves'  and  fields  of  Sakkara  and  Mit  Rahineh. 

The  mortuary  temple,  which  stood  on  the  E.  side  of  the  pyr- 
amid, has  been  entir&ly  destroyed.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  pyramid  is  the 
elegant  Tonib  of  Seshem-nofer  (6th  Dyn.),  discovered  in  1900  by 
Barsanti.  The  small  chamber,  built  of  brick  with  a  vaulted  roof, 
is  the  most  ancient  example  of  vaulting  in  Egypt;  on  the  walls  are 
clever  paintings  on  stucco,  with  well-preserved  colouring.  — On  the 
S.  side  of  the  Pyramid  of  Onnos  are  three  shaft-tombs  of  the  Persian 
epoch,  now  rendeied  accessible  by  a  spiral  staircase  and  connected 
with  each  other  by  means  of  tunnels.  The  arrangement  of  all  is 
similar.  The  most  important  is  the  first,  that  of  Psammeiikh^  a  con- 
temporary of  Darius  I. ;  the  shaft,  86  ft.  deep,  leads  to  a  chamber, 
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Penian  name  of  b&dgir,  by  means  of  which  the  cool  north-wind  is 

introduced  into  the  houses. 

The  Gimi'a  Ibn  ^iftn  (PI.  F,  6).  situated  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Mosque 
of  Mohammed  'AH,  was  erected  in  1917  by  Sultan  en -Kafir.  Long  used 
as  a  military  magazine  and  storehouse,  it  has  recently  been  cleared  out, 
and  is  willingly  shown  by  the  British  military  authorities.  It  exhibits 
traces  of  the  Romanesque  taste  on  the  exterior,  particularly  on  the  portals. 
In  the  interior  are  some  marble  columns  with  ancient  capitals. 

Immediately  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Mosque  of  Ibn  Ealaiin  is  the  so-called 
Well  of  JoMph  (SirY1ts^f;  PI.  Vt  6),  a  square  shaft,  sunk  in  the  limestone  rock 
to  a  depth  of  290  ft.  Within  the  shaft,  at  a  depth  of  about  166  ft.,  is  a 
platform  on  which  the  oxen  stood  that  brought  the  water  to  the  surface 
by  means  of  a  s&kiyeh.  The  well  formerly  provided  the  citadel  with  water, 
but  has  lost  its  importance  since  the  completion  of  the  new  water-works 
(p.  63).  When  the  citadel  was  constructed  here  in  the  12th  cent.,  the 
builders  discoTered  an  ancient  shaft  filled  with  sand,  which  Saldheddtn 
Titttif  (p.  82)  caused  to  be  re-opened  and  named  after  himself  t'ilsurs,  or 
Joseph''s,  Well.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  tradition,  which  was 
chiefly  current  among  the  Jews,  that  this  was  the  well  into  which  the 
Joseph  of  Scripture  was  put  by  his  brethren. 

The  CMaii'a  SulimAa  Faaha  (PI.  F,  6),  also  ealled  SdrycU,  on  the  K.E. 
side  of  the  citadel,  was  erected  in  1626  by  Suldm&n,  the  Mameluke,  after- 
wards Sultan  Selim.  The  architecture  is  a  mixture  of  Arabian  and  Turkish. 
The  mosque  is  small,  but  carefully  executed.  It  contains  Guflc  inscriptions, 
marble  mosaics,  a  decorated  prayer-recess,  a  pulpit  in  marble,  and  in- 
teresting door-mounts. 

To  the  tombs  of  the  Khalifs  and  Mamelukes,  see  p.  6i. 

From  the  Bdb  el-Oi^l  (^mountain-gate"),  to  the  E.  of  the  citadel,  a  road 
leads  straight  to  the  Mokattam  (p.  lOB).  A  road  diverging  to  the  right  a 
little  farther  on  leads  to'  a'berYiah  Xonaatery  (visitors  admitted),  situated 
on  a  mountain-slope.  (The  monastery  may  also  be  reached  from  the  Place 
H^b^met  All  vift  the  narrow  lanes  between  the  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes 
and  the  citadel.)  An  easy  staircase  ascends  to  an  attractive  court,  in 
which  are  situated  the  residences  of  the  monks.  Coffee  is  frequently 
offered  to  traTellers,  all  recompense  being  declined.  From  the  court  a 
dark  cave  (probably  an  old  quarry)  enters  the  mountain-side,  with  the 
graves  of  deceased  dervishes.  At  the  end  is  a  chamber  containing  the  tomb 
of  the  founder  of  the  order  of  dervishes,  where  worshippers  are  frequently 
observed.  The  remains  of  a  female  relative  of  the  Khedive  also  rest  here 
under  an  elaborate  gilt  tomb. 


We  return  to  the  Place  Rumeleh  (p.  61)  and  follow  the  Sharl'a 
Mohammed  'All  to  its  intersection  with  the  Shdri'a  el-  Hilmtyeh 
(PI.  D,  5,  6 ;  the  donkey-drivers  know  short-cuts  hither  from  the 
citadel).  We  follow  the  latter  street  and  its  continuation  es-SiyH- 
fiyeh.  Three  minarets  soon  come  into  sight,  the  two  most  distant 
belonging  to  the  Odm€a  ShekhCn  (PI.  D,  6).  At  the  corner  opposite 
the  mosque  is  the  Sebtl  of  the  Mother  of  'Abbds  L  (PL  D,  6),  in 
marble,  rich  and  effective  in  general  appearance,  but  lacking  finish 
in  its  details.  The  street  now  takes  the  name  of  Shdri'a  er-Rukbiyeh 
(PI.  D,  6,  7).  We  follow  it  for  about  300  yds.,  and  turn  down  the 
ShdrPa  Ibn  TulUn  to  the  right,  in  which,  after  about  70  yds.  more, 
we  observe  on  the  right  a  lane  leading  to  the  E.  entrance  of  the  — 

*Oiiid'a  Ibn  TulAn  (PI.  D,  7;  also  pronounced  TalAn).  This 
mosque,  the  oldest  in  Cairo,  was  erected  by  Ahmed  Ibn  Tuliiny  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Tulunides  (p,  xciii).  In  the  year  o79. 


.h  tftiid}.    The  great 
ro  polls  to  the  Brra- 


ptma.  lenointWd  in  front  of  ILe  temple  o(  Neern 

■ji«ce  Adaroed  with  sliLtneB  cf  QTnuk  pbiloaopbera^    Bat  the  renJiiiiB  of 

Jpi$  To»^i  constructed  by  PBimmetlkli  ia  &ccesail>le  to  vlsitorg. 

rwBiiig  throngh  the  QATBWiT  (PI,  i),  we  enter  a  Chamber  (PI.  b') 
of  consideiable  dimensioDa,  irlth  nicheii  in  tbe  baie  limestone 
walla,  where  many  tombatoneg  of 
deoeased  balls  and.  votive  tabletg 
(aee  p.  136J  were  found.  ViBitors 
light  their  cindloa  hero.  The  guide 
now  pmceedB  towirde  the  right. 
After  a  few  paces  we  observe  at  out 
feet  a  huge  block  of  bUck  granite 
(Pi.  o),  whieh  once  formed  the  lid 
of  a  aarcopbagua.  Beyond  it  we 
turn  to  the  left,  and  after  ten  ptces 
teach  an  enormous  granite  aarcoph- 
aguB  (PI.  d),  which  nearly  lllla  the 
passage.  The  lid  and  the  sarcoph- 
agus, which  belong  to  eacb  other, 
were  probably  stopped  here  on 
their  way  to  the  vault  for  whlcb 
they  were  destined,  in  consequence 
'  of  the  overthrow  ofthe  worship  of 
Apis.  Near  the  end  of  this  passage 
we  tarn  to  the  left  (3.)  into  another, 
which  leads  us  to  the  — 

PalKCIPAL  PASSiQB  (PI.  A,  B), 

ronning  parallel  with  the  flrst,fTom 
E.  to  W.,  and  penetrating  the  solid 
ro«k.  This  passage  ia  flanked  with 
the  side-chambers,  about  26  ft.  In 
height,  the  pavements  and  vaulted 
oetllngs  of  which  are  constructed  of 
eioellenlMoVattsm  alone.  Twenty- 
four  of  tbe  chambers  still  contain 
the  hoge  sarcophagi  in  which  the 
Apis  mummies  were  deposited. 
These  monster  coffins  each  consist 
of  a  single  block,  of  black  oi  red 
polished  granite  or  of  limestone, 
and  average  13  ft.  in  length,  7  ft. 
in  width,  and  11  ft.  in  height,  and 
no  less  than  65  tons  in  weight.  The  covers,  Ave  of  which  are 
■"iffijosed  of  eepsTBte  piecea  of  stone  eemented  together,  have  in 
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From  the  E.  outer  court  we  enter  the  chief  Liw&n  (see  below) 
or  sanctuary,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  inner  quadrangle  or  Sahn 
el'Odm^ay  99  yds.  square.  With  the  exception  of  the  ceilings,  which 
had  to  he  restored  in  order  to  protect  the  interior,  the  building  has 
been  preserved  almost  intact,  though  its  fitting  up  has  been  frequently 
altered.  The  most  important  renovations  were  carried  out  by  Lagin, 
afterwards  Sultan  Mansur.  It  was  he  who  erected  the  mausoleum- 
like Dome  (PI.  6)  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  covering  an  octagonal 
basin  on  the  site  of  an  old  well.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  a  double 
arcade,  except  on  the  sanctuary  side,  where  the  arcade  is  quadruple, 
while  a  fifth  row  of  arches  collapsed  in  1876.  Pointed  openings 
above  the  pillars  serve  to  lighten  the  weight  of  the  masonry,  and 
the  facades  are  crowned  by  a  medallion -frieze  with  open-work 
pinnacles.  The  pillars  are  polished  and  have  their  corners  rounded 
into  quarter-columns,  with  delicately  carved  capitals.  By  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  marble  tablet  bearing  the  charter 
of  the  mosque  in  ancient  Arabic  (Cufic)  characters.  The  original 
roof  of  the  arcades,  of  which  remains  are  extant  above  the  dikkeh, 
was  made  of  beams  of  date-palm,  overlaid  with  sycamore  wood. 
Along  the  top  of  the  walls  runs  a  frieze  of  sycamore  wood,  inscribed 
with  texts  from  the  Koran.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Makrizi 
this  wood  belonged  to  Noah's  Ark,  which  was  found  by  Ibn  Tulun 
on  Mt.  Ararat. 

The  Prayer  Recess  (PI.  5)  has  fine  Byzantine  capitals  and  remains 
of  gilded  mosaic.  The  wooden  cupola  in  front  of  it  has  lately  been 
restored.  The  Pulpit  erected  by  Melik  el-Mansiir  in  1298  still 
deserves  close  attention ,  though  it  has  been  robbed  of  its  charac- 
teristic panels  carved  in  ebony  and  ivory.  These  were  sold  in  Europe, 
and  most  of  them  are  now  in  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  Minaret  (PI.  7),  in  the  N.W.  outer  court,  is  built  of  stone, 
instead  of  brick,  and  also  shows  peculiarities  in  its  square  lower 
section  and  elsewhere.  The  ascent  is  easy,  and  the  top  commands 
an  admirable  •View.  To  the  S.  are  the  pyramids  of  Dahshiir,  and 
to  the  W.  the  huge  pyramids  of  Gizeh ;  the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  far 
as  the  Delta  lies  before  us ;  to  the  E.  rise  the  picturesque  slopes  of 
the  Mokattam  and  the  Citadel ;  and  in  the  foreground  all  round  lies 
Cairo,  with  its  houses,  mosques,  palaces,  and  gardens.  From  the 
minaret  access  is  gained  to  the  concrete  roofs  of  the  arcades,  pro- 
tected by  elegant  balustrades ;  a  walk  round  these  is  recommended. 

Outside  the  entrance  to  the  mosque  we  turn  to  the  right,  and 
after  about  140  paces,  to  the  right  again.  Passing  the  S.W.  side  of 
the  mosque,  and  turning  a  Uttle  to  the  left,  we  traverse  several 
lanes  and  alleys,  all  in  the  old  quarter  of  KaVat  el-Kebsh  (p.  54), 
and  reach  the  small,  but  once  handsome  — 

GAmi'a  KIdt  Bey  (PI.  C,  7),  which  was  erected  in  the  rich  By- 
zantine-Arabian style  during  the  reign  of  Kdit  Bey  (1468-96 ; 
p.  xcvii),  whose  tomb  (p.  66)  it  resembles  in  plan.   Its  threatened 


A  door  in  the  oenWa  of  the  W.  wall  opena  into  the  SAcainoiAL 
CoAKBBa  OF  Gkbhtsotbp  (D),  ■  son  of  Ptihhotep,  vith  lelieh  and 
inscriptions.  Another  dooi,  in  the  8.  wall  near  theS.Hl.  angle, 
admitt  ne  to  a  veatibnle  (E)  beyond  wbich  is  the  — 

Sacrificul  GHAHBEa  OF  Ptahhotbp  (F),  adorned  with  mural 


reliefs  that  are  at  least  equal  to  those  in  the  Maslaba  of  Tt  (p.  140) 
and,  like  them,  are  among  the  highest  aohlevemenCt  of  ancient 
Egyptian  art  at  its  zenith  (P'  o')- 

/n  the  Dooncay:  Servants  with  sacrificial  gltli.  N.  Wall:  over 
the  door,  Ftahhotep  at  hU  morning  toilette,  with  his  greyhonnds 
under  hia  chair  and  a  pet  ape  held  by  an  attendant ;  in  front  of 
him  are  harpers  andsingettj  dwarfs  stringing  beads  (upper  row); 
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The  OsoDNU  Floob  contains  the  Oriental  MSB.    A  special  feature  of 
the  library,  possessed  by  no  other  Oriental  collection  available  to  Franks, 
consists  of  the  Maidhif^  or  copies  of  the  Kor&n,  the  finest  of  which  are 
exhibited  in  cases.'    They  are  remarkable'  for  their  large  size,   superb 
execution,  and  great  age,  and  constitute  the  finest  existing  specimens  of 
Arabian  art.   The  oldest  snecimens  of  the  Koran,  dating  from  the  8rd-6th 
cent,  of  the  Hegira  (10-12th  cent,  of  our  era),  are  in  the  Cufic^  or  early 
Arabian,  character  and  are  written  on  parchment.  —  Most  of  the  fine  large 
copies  of  the  Kor&n  on  paper  were  executed  by  order  of  the  sultans  of  the 
Bahrite  Mamel'ukes  (1250-1380)  and  of  the  Circassian  Mamelukes  (1382-1517), 
while  a  few  of  them  date  from  the  still  later  period  of  the  Osman  sultans. 
Each  example  is  furnished  with  a  label  giving  its  provenience  and  date. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  codv  of  *Ahd  er-Raxzdk^  written  by 
^Abd  er-Rakmdn  tfrn  Abil/ath  in  the  year  599  of  the  Hegira,  and'  dedicated  to 
the  mosque  of  Hosdn.    To  the  superscription  of  each  sfireh  are  added  both 
the  number  of  verses  and  that  of  the  words  and  letters  it  contains,  besides 
traditional  utterances  of  the  Prophet  connected  with  the  chapter  in  ques- 
tion, —  a  most  laborious  piece  of  work,  resembling  what  has  been  done 
by  Jewish  scholars  in  preparing  copies  of  the  Old  Testament.    Next  in 
interest  is   a  Koran  of  Sultan  Mohammed  en-NAsir  ihn  Bffeddtn  Kalaitn 
(1293-1341),  written  entirely  in  gild'ed  characters,  by  Ahmed  YHst^f,  a'  Turk, 
in  730  of  the  Hegira.    Several  other  Korans  date  from'  the  reign  of  SuUdn 
Sha^hdn  (1863-77),  and  from   the  time'  of  Khondabaraka^  his  mother  \  t^ey 
are  written  on  thick  and  strong  paper,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  magni- 
ficence. —  The  collection  contains  three  Korans  of  the  reign  of  Sultan  Barkdk 
(1382-99),  the  oldest  of  which,  executed  i'n  769  of  the  Hegira,  measures  41'by 
32  inches.    It  was  written  with  one  pen  in  sixty  days  by  *Abd  er-Rahmdn  es- 
Sdigh^  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '^Sand'at  el-Kitdbeh*  (Hhe  art  of 
writing**),  and  now  preserved  in  this  library.    This  skilful  penman  was 
also  employed  by  Faroff  (1399-1412),  the  son  of  Barkfik.    From  the  year 
810  dates  a  fine  copy,  written  by  MUsa  ^m  lamaHl  el-Kindni^  surnamed 
Gagini,  for  Bultan  Shikh  el-MahmHtdi  Muaiyad  (1412-21).  —  A  copy  which 
once  belonged  to  KAit  Bej/  (1468-96),  dating  from  the  year  909,   is   the 
largest  Koran  in  the' collection,  measuring  44V4  by  35  inches.    To  the  period 
of  the  'Osman  sultans  belongs  the  small  mu^haf  of  Safiya^   mother  of 
Sultan  Mohammed  Kh3.n,  which  dates  from  988*.    In  it  a  black  line  alter- 
nates with'  a  gilded  one,  and  the  first  few  pages  are  very  beautifully  exe- 
cuted.   A  copy  of  Hutin  Bey  ChemcuhHrgi  is  written  in  a  smaller  character. 
—  The  library  also'boasts  of  many  other  valuable  Korans  from  India,  Persia, 
and  Turkey.    One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  was  executed  in  Morocco. 
The  FnuBT  Latxbal  Hall  contains  a  collection  of  Persian  Kiniatores. 
The  origin  and  development  of  this  branch  of  art  have  not  yet  been  ad- 
equately investigated.    The  specimens  here  exhibited,  most  of  which  were 
collected  by  the  late  Mustafa  Fa^il  Pasha,  brother  of  Isma'il  Pasha,  and 
were   afterwards  purchased  by  the  Egyptian  government,  have  all  been 
produced  under  Mohammedan  influences,  though  evidences  of  B.  Asiatic 
taste  are  abundant.    These  book-illustrations  are  distinguished  from  the 
purely  ornamental  art  of  the  Kof&ns  in  the  lower  hall  by  a  greater  free- 
dom of  conception  and  variety  of  motive,  particularly  by  the  frequent  em- 
ployment of  living  forms.    Nearly  all  are  illustrations  of  poetical  or  his- 
torical works.    The  chronological  arrangement  shows  that  this  art  was  at 
its  best  in  the  14-17th  cent.,  and  that  thereafter  a  rapid  decline  set  in. 
The  finest  miniatures  are  shown  in  the  cases  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Bustdn  of  Scfdiy  written  in  the  year  1498  and  illustrated  in  1515  by 
the  celebrated  master  Behzftdeh  of  Herat;  the  title-pages  show  £.  Asiatic 
influence.    —   KlumMa  (*Ave  looks'*)  of  the  poet  Nit&mi  (6th  cent,  of  the 
Hegira):  the  earliest  (folio)  dates  from  896  H.,  with  title-pictures  and  fine 
binding  \  the  second  (folio  \  of  968)  has  full-page  illustrations  and  elegant 
binding ;  the  third  (large  8vo',  1042),  written  for  the  Persian  governor  Kurtshi 
Bashi.  also  has  full-page  illustrations  and  fine  binding:  the  fourth  dates 
from  1108  of  the  Hegira.  —  Three  copies  of  the  Divdn  or  Hdfii  of  Shiraz 
dating  from  1654.  —  10, 11.  Poems  of  Jcmi  (d.  896  H.),  written  in  978  (folio), 
with  numerous  beautiful  vignettes  \  also  (8vo)  the  poem  of  Tfisuf  and  Zu> 
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gronnd,  but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  sunk  in  the  sand.  It  was 
discovered  and  excavated  by  Mariette,  and  has  been  restored  by  the 
^Services  des  Antiquites  de  r£gypte',  as  is  recorded  on  a  tablet 
at  the  entrance.  The  mural  reliefs,  besides  being  interesting  on 
account  of  their  subjects,  are  among  the  finest  and  best-preserved 
examples  of  the  art  of  the  Ancient  Empire  (comp.  p.  cl).  The 
imperfect  lighting  of  the  tomb  unfortunately  prevents  some  of  the 
reliefs  from  producing  their  full  effect,  and  various  delicate  details 
inevitably  escape  the  visitor. 

From  the  street  (PI.  A)  we  first  enter  the  Small  yBSTiBULB  (PI.  B), 
which  contains  two  pillars  (upper^  parts  restored),  against  which  is 

a  figure  of  Ti,  in  a  long  wig  and  a  short, 
broad  apron,  holding  a  staff  in  one  hand 
and  a  kind  of  club  in  the  other.  On 
the  E.  wall  are  several  female  peasants 
(PI.  a),  representing  the  villages  belong- 
ing to  Ti,  bringing  food  to  the  tomb ; 
on  the  S.  wall  are  poultry  and  doves 
being  fattened  (Pl.b).  The  other  reliefs 
are  obliterated. 

We  next  pass  through  a  doorway, 
the  sides  of  which  show  figures  of  Ti 
and  inscriptions,  and  enter  the  Gkbat 
Court  (PI.  0),  an  extensive  quadrangle, 
with  a  modern  wooden  roof  borne  by 
twelve  freely  restored  square  pillars. 
This  hall  was  the  scene  of  the  offerings 
to  the  deceased  and  the  sacrifice  of 
victims.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is 
a  flight  of  steps  (PL  d),  by  which  we 
may  descend  to  a  low  subterranean 
passage  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  and  leading  first  to  a 
kind  of  vestibule  and  then  to  the  tomb- 
chamber  of  Ti.  The  now  empty  sarcoph- 
agus completely  fills  the  niche  in  which 
it  stands,  so  that  only  the  front  of  it 
can  be  seen.  —  The  Widl  Paintings 
in  the  great  court  deserve  no  long 
examination;  they  are  much  injured 
by  exposure  and  some  have  altogether  faded.  On  the  N,  Wall  (PI.  e) 
are  represented  the  sacrifice  of  cattle,  shown  in  the  wood- out 
below,  and  servants  with  gifts  t.   Behind  the  wall  here  is  another 

t  We  annex  woodcnta  of  some  of  the  best  of  these  scenes,  from  photo- 
graphs taken  from  impressions  obtained  by  Dr.  Beil  (d.  1880),  and  there* 
fore  almost  facsimiles.  With  the  exception  of  the  large  picture  of  Ti 
engaged  in  hunting  (p.  149),  which  is  one-nineteenth  the  original  sise, 
they  are  reduced  to  one-twelfth  of  the  Original  sise. 


ofTi  i 

ohamber  (Strddh;  PI.  D ;  p.  03 
(PI.  f)  there  are  reliefs  oi 


preceded  by  attendants  oarr 
W,  WaU  (from  right  to  left] 


Preparing 

fattening  of  geese  and  the  fee 
(PI,  i)j  Tl  receiving  the  acc< 
hoase  supported  by  columns ; 
ing  the  arrival  of  his  Nile 
boats,  while  herds  of  va- 
rious kind  are  driven  to- 
wards him  (PI.  k)j  false 
door  (PI.  1). 

We  pass  through  the 
door  in  the  comer,  noti- 


Fattening  geese.  I 

cing  on  each  side  three  figure 
within,  each  time  in  a  differ 
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Go&aiDOB  (PI.  £)  in  which  the  wall-paintings  are  in  better  preserva- 
tion. On  each  side-wall  are  several  series  of  bearers  of  offerings. 
On  the  right  also  is  a  *stele'  dedicated  to  Nefer-hotpes,  the  wife  of 
Ti.  Another  door  admits  us  to  a  Sbgono  Go&bioob.  In  the  lower  row 
on  the  Left  Wall  the  slaughter  of  cattle  for  sacrifice  is  represented ; 
in  the  upper  row  statues  of  the  deceased  are  being  drawn  to  the 
tomb  on  sledges,  in  front  of  which  a  man  pours  water  as  a  libation. 
On  the  Right  Wall  appear  ships  in  which  Ti  has  inspected  his  estates 
in  the  Delta.    The  curious  steering-gear  should  be  noticed.    Over 


Sailing-ship. 

the  door  by  which  we  entered  is  Ti  in  a  boat  in  a  thicket  of  papyrus. 
Over  the  door  leading  to  PI.  G  are  dancers  and  singers.  A  door  on 
the  right  now  leads  into  a  Side  Ghambeb  (PI.  F).  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  door-post  a  piece  of  the  sycamore  wood  to  which  the 
door  was  attached  is  still  in  its  place.  Right  Wall:  Ti,  who  stands 
to  the  right,  receives  from  his  servants  sacrificial  gifts  (flowers, 
cakes,  poultry,  etc.)}  in  the  top  row,  tables.  Back  Wall:  at  the  top, 
baking ;  below,  a  man  measures  corn,  while  a  scribe  notes  down 
the  quantity.  Left  Wall:  Ti;  to  the  right,  servants  with  gifts. 
Entrance  Wall:  Tables  with  vessels. 

Leaving  the  corridor,  we  pass  through  the  door  opening  to  the 
S.  (with  a  figure  of  Ti  on  each  side],  and  enter  the  Tomb  Ghambbb 
(PI.  G)  itself,  223/4  ft.  broad,  233/4  ft.  long,  and  121/2  ft.  in  height. 
The  ceiling  rests  on  two  massive  square  pillars,  coated  with  stucco 


SkiplBg  ft  IrM-trunk 


Ill 


ftna  oinei  looia  ttsea  oy  me  woinmen  kre  pnncauiiy  inteieaung. 

The  18.  Sidt  Is  ricbly  coveted  with  repreBenUtioQB,  Wt  the  appei 

parts  >Te  damaged.    From  right  to  left.    At  the  top  Tl  is  seated 


V|]|*(c-eld«ra  bnnglit  to  giTa  Batats-ofdcc. 

at  table,  while  attendants  bring  various  sscnflclal  gifts.  Below 
are  attendants  with  gifts,  and  ftute-pUyers  and  harpers,  who  per- 
form music  during  the  mealj  slaughter  of  cattle  for  sacrifice.  At 
the  top  (in  the  middle},  ti,  with  his  wife  seated  st  his  feet,  In- 


Catpenters  at  work. 


■peots  the  different  kinds  of  mimals  (antelopes,  gazelles,  goats, 
stags,  cattle ;  oaoh  with  the  name  above)  which  are  being  brought 
for  sacriflce  by  the  peasantry  of  his  estates.  Below,  three  tows  of 
oattle;  three  village-elders  are  forcibly  brought  to  the  estate-offlce 
to  give  evidence  as  to  taxes;  at  the  bottom,  ponltiy  of  all  kinds 
(eranei,  geese,  pigeons).  At  the  top,  to  the  left,  Tl.  A  amall  oleft 
BAiDcaaa's  Kgypt.    Gth  Ed.  10 
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neat  the  foot  of  the  wall,  to  the  left,  leads  to  a  second  Strddb  (PI-  H), 
in  which  a  complete  statue  of  Ti  and  several  hroken  ones  were  found. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  tbe  cleft  are  two  men  offering  incense  to 
Ti»  Ti  and  his  wife  inspect  their  workmen,  who  are  represented  in 
four  rows :  from  ahoye  downwards,  1.  Men  blowing  a  furnace  (per- 
haps for  glass-making  or  copper-smelting)  with  long  tubes  j  2.  Sculp- 
tors and  makers  of  stone  vessels;  3.  Carpenters;  to  the  left  are  men 
polishing  a  door  and  a  chest;  then,  men  sawing  planks ;  two  men 
polishing  a  bedstead,  below  which  stands  a  head-rest ;  a  man  using 
a  drill ;  4.  Leather-workers  and  market-scenes ;  one  dealer  has  a 
skin  and  two  pots  of  oil  for  sale ;  another  has  a  wallet  for  which  a 
man  offers  him  a  pair  of  sandals. 

On  the  W.  Side  of  the  tomb-chamber  are  two  large  door-shaped 
steles,  representing  the  entrance  to  the  realm  of  the  dead.  In  front 
of  the  left  stele  is  a  slab  for  the  reception  of  offerings.  In  the 
centre  of  tbe  wall  are  slaughterers  and  the  presentation  of  gifts 
(damaged) ;  above  are  tables.  In  front  of  these  stood  statues  of  Ti 
and  his  wife  (p.  79). 

The  **  North  Side  of  the  chamber  is  adorned  with  the  most 
elaborate  and  best  preserved  scenes,  representing  life  in  the  marshes 


N.Side  of  iKe   Tom"b  ClLaznl>eT  of  Ti. 
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RuurtijC     Cattle    Scerves 


Ti 

ui. 

Hippopotamus 

iJuniing 


a»ed  bvUt  -the.  grau»J> 


teens 


3$  Fgma/M     Pigure-t    rwfiresaniing      Ti^S      s^tate^ 


of  the  Delta.  To  the  right  (beginning  at  the  top;  the  top  rows 
difficult  to  distinguish) :  Boatmen  quarrelling  and  fighting;  fishing; 
tilling  the  ground,  a  man  ploughs  with  two  oxen,  which  another 
man  drives  (note  the  shape  of  the  plough),  a  third  man  breaks  the 
clods,  while  a  fourth  is  sowing;  an  overseer  stands  near.  BMOi^ 
are  driven  oyer  the  newly-sown  ground  to  tread  in  the  seed,  while 
men  hoe  the  gronud,  to  the  right.  Cattle  returning  from  pasturage 


r~ 


him  Is  a  small  boat  vhose  orev  Is 
neii  which  a,  faippopotunns  devoi 
ia  a  mtn  fiahtng.  In  the  snrroand 
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flsheriDBn  shaking  n»b  from  >  kind  ol  wicker  bow-net  luio  >  buket ; 
two  men  Bested  at  ■  sidaII  table  cutting  np  flah ;  osttle  piBturing ; 
a  cow  is  tepreiented  calving,  tnotheT  1b  being  milked,  wbile  an 
overeeer  leans  an  bh  atafF  gIobb  by  and  a  heTdaman  grasping  a  calf 
by  the  legi  prerenls  it  innning  to  ill  motliet;  to  the  left,  calves 


1  to  pegs  In  tbe  ground  and  browsing  or  frisking;  to  the 
tight,  berdamen  in  small  papyrus  boats  drive  a  herd  of  cattle  aetoss 
a  liver  in  which  lurk  two  crocodilea ;  to  the  left  are  two  dwarfs  with 
their  master's  pet  spe  and  a  leaah  of  greyhounds. 


Dwarft  w 


The  n 


I  spe  snd  dogs. 


Captured  flab. 


w  etcip  running  along  the  entire  N.  wall  at  tbe  bot- 
tom consists  of  a  proeeaslon  of  36  female  peasants  bearing  sacri- 
ficial offerings  of  meat,  poultry,  Tegetables,  buits,  and  drink.  The 
different  flguree  represent  the  various  estates  of  tbe  deceased  Ti, 
tbe  name  of  each  being  inscribed  beside  its  representative. 

The  Tomb  of  Xerernka  is  anotbei  grave  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 
It  Is  situated  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Pyramid  of  IVU,  which  lies 
to  the  E.  of  Msriette's  house,  beyond  a  rained  stone  pyramid.  The 
tomb  dates  from  tbe  beginning  of  the  6th  Dyn.,  and  contains  31  rooms 
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in  this  wall  leads  to  the  Serdab  (A  7),  in  which  a  painted  statue  of  Ifere- 
ruka  was  found.  S.  Wall.  To  the  left,  cattle,  goats,  etc.,  are  being  driven 
before  the  deceased,  while  scribes  note  down  the  numbers;  to  the  right, 
peasant-women,  representing  villages  the  names  of  which  are  inscribed, 
bringing  gifts.  N.  Wall.  To  the  left,  the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  to  the 
right,  Hereruka  inspecting  his  fishermen. 

Booms  mabked  B.  —  B  1.  Jf.  <^  8.  Walls.  The  wife  of  Hereruka,  « 
princess,  receiving  various  gifts  from  her  attendants.  W.  Watt.  Mereruka''s 
wife,  son,  and  daughter;  four  servants  bearing  a  litter  adorned  with  lions  ; 
to  the  left,  fishing  scene;  above,  capture  of  wild  bulls.  —  B2.  Staircase. — 
B  3.  y.  Wall.  Dancers  before  Mereraka''s  wife.  On  the  other  walls  are 
servants  bringing  food  for  the  deceased,  and  cattle.  —  B  4.  Serdab.  — 
B  5.  W.  Wall.  In  the  centre  is  an  elaborate  door-stele,  in  front  of  which 
is  a  square  block  once  supporting  a  sacrificial  tablet;  to  the  right  and 
left  is  the  deceased  at  table,  with  servants  bringing  food,  flowers,  etc. 
N.  Wall.  Mereruka's  wife  and  son  in  a  litter  adorned  with  a  lion,  near 
which  are  three  dogs  and  a  pet  ape.  On  the  other  walls,  Attendants 
bringing  gifts  to  the  deceased;  cattle  being  slaughtered.  —  B6.  Empty. 

To  the  right  (E.)  of  Meieiuka's  Tomb  lies  the  Mas^ba  of 

Ke-gem-niy  a  yizier  and  judge,  also  of  the  6th  Dyn.  and  excavated  in 

1893.  (The  name  is  erroneously  given  on  the  tablet  over  the  entrance 

as  Ka-hi-n,')  The  representations  in  this  tomb  are  of  little  interest. 
Room  I.  On  the  left  wall.  Ke-gem-ni  inspects  his  cattle  and  poultry; 
hyeenas  are  being  fed;  feeding  poultry.  On  the  right  wall  the  deceased 
inspects  the  fisheries;  the  captured  fish  are  recorded  and  carried  away. 
Above  the  door  to  the  next  room  is  the  deceased  in  his  litter.  —  Room  II. 
Ee-gem-ni  receiving  gifts  from  his  attendants.  To  the  left  is  a  chamber 
in  which  figures  of  the  deceased  are  chiselled  out  at  two  places.  — 
Room  III.  On  the  side -walls,  Ee-gem-ni,  seated  in  a  chair,  receives 
sacrificial  gifts.  On  the  end-wall  is  the  stele,  in  front  of  which  was  the 
altar,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  —  Room  IV.  Two  representations  of 
Ee-gem-ni,  standing,  and  receiving  gifts  from  his  attendants;  tables  with 
vessels;  large  ointment-jars  dragged  on  sledges. 

A  few  paces  to  the  E.  of  the  tomb  of  Ke-gem-ni  is  a  Street  of 
TombSy  exhumed  by  Loret  in  1899.    Several  interesting  structures 

of  the  6th  Dyn.  were  discovered  here. 

The  first  is  the  somewhat  ruinous  tomb  of  Ra-n^er-seshemi  surnamed 
S?ietM^  a  vizier  and  judge,  the  chief  remains  of  which  are  a  hall  with  six 
square  pillars,  each  bearing  the  figure  of  the  deceased,  and  an  elegant  stele. 

The  first  tomb  on  the  left  in  the  Street  of  Tombs  proper  is  that  of 
*£nkh-me-Jffor^  surnamed  8eti.  Through  the  door  we  enter  a  chamber 
with  reliefs  of  fluvial  life  (water-animals,  fish,  crocodile,  hippopotamus), 
beyond  which  is  a  second  room,  with  a  representation  of  the  deceased 
inspecting  bis  fisheries.  In  one  of  the  doorways  are  interesting  reliefs  of 
surgical  operations;  on  the  right,  circumcision,  on  the  left,  an  operation 
on  a  man  s  toe.  In  the  adjoining  room  are  figures  of  dancers.  —  The 
next  tomb  belongs  to  Uze-he-Teti  or  Ptah-n^er-seshem^  surnamed  Sheahi^ 
Uhe  first  next  to  the  king".  In  a  chamber  with  fine  painted  reliefs  is  the 
door-shaped  stele,  with  two  figures  of  the  deceased  emerging;  above  the 
door  is  a  recess  with  a  bust  of  the  deceased.  In  another  room  is  shown 
a  poultry-yard.  —  The  last  tomb  (on  the  left),  that  of  Ke-eper^  ^the  first 
next  to  the  king*,  is  built  of  crude  bricks,  the  door  alone  being  of  lime- 
stone. —  On  the  rubbish  above  tbe  ancient  graves  at  the  end  of  the  street 
stands  a  Tom!b  of  (he  New  Empire^  with  the  stumps  of  four  papyrus-columns. 

The  street,  bending  to  the  right  (B.),  leads  to  the  ruined  Fyramid  of 
Quea*  Tepwet.  The  stepped  core,  on  which  the  limestone  blocks  of  the  outer 
covering  are  laid,  is  still  clearly  discernible.  Adjoining  the  E.  base  of  the 
pyramid  stands  the  temple,  in  the  central  chamber  of  which  is  the  shattered 
stele,  with  the  granite  altar  still  lying  in  front  of  it.  On  the  debris  of 
the  pyramid  stands  a  tomb  of  the  Kew  ^mpiro,  with  a  fine  tombstone. 


"^ 
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If  time  permit,  the  trayeller  may  now  proceed  to  the       ! 
ofSdkkdra,  a  ride  of  i^Uhr,  to  the  S.  from  Mariette's  He 
pass  near  a  space  of  ground  about  440  yds.  square,  en       i 
broad  and  massive,  but  now  very  dilapidated  walls  on  th 
and  W.  sides,  while  the  S.  side  is  bounded  by  the  natun      i 
the  desert.  —  The  route  now  leads  straight  to  the  Maf  (aba  e. 
the  most  interesting  monument  in  the  S.  group.   To  the      i 
the  dilapidated  Pyramids  of  Pepi  I.  and  Merenre  and  a       i 
called  by  the  Arabs  Haram  esh^-ShowwSif.   On  the  N.W.  si      ( 
Mastaba  el-Fir^aun  is  the  Pyramid  of  Pepi  II,   All  these  ]     i 
(now  inaccessible)   are  constructed  and  adorned  exactl) 
same  manner  as  that  of  King  Onnos  (p.  134).     The  Ma     ! 
i^tr'oim  resembles  in  its  shape  some  of  the  masfabas  of  th«     I 
Empire.   The  passages  in  the  interior  Tesemble  those  in      i 
amids  of  Onnos  and  his  successors,  so  that  this  monum     i 
probably  enough  be  a  king's  grave,  as  its  name  implies  ('     i 
Pharaoh').  The  top,  which  is  easily  reached,  commands  a  fl: 

On  the  S.  and  E.  slopes  of  the  plateau  of  Sa^klira  are  n\    i 
Rock  Towht.   They  are  far  simpler  than  the  mastabas  both 
of  construction  and  of  internal  decoration. 

About  IVs  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Mastaba  el-Fir'aun  lie  the  Kecrop     i 
Pyramids  of  Sahshfir.   Here  rise  two  large  pyramids  and  a  smalle 
limestone,  and  two  of  brick  (the  *Black  Pyramids'*),  together  with 
of  others ,  all  of  which  ar«  at  a  considerable  distance  from  eac    < 
The  N,  Brict  J^amidt  which  was  once  covered  with  slabs  of  a    i 
probably  the  tomb  of  King  Usertesen  III.   (12th  Dyn.).     The  le    ; 
the  side  at  the  base  is  340  ft.,  while  the  height  is  now  only  aboi 
To  the  N.   of  this  pyramid,  but  within   the   girdle-wall   that  i 
enclosed   it,   are    two   subterranean    galleries    with    tomb-cham    i 
which  female  members  of  the  royal  family  were  interred.     In  th 
of  these  galleries  were  found  the  jewels  of  the  princesses  Sit-Hat   i 
Merit  (now  in  the  Gizeh  Knsenm,  p.  82).  —  At  the  £.  base  of  the  i   ; 
is  a  house  belonging  to  the  Service  dee  AntiqwUe,  in  which  the  nig 
be  spent  by  permission  previously  obtained  at  the  Museum  in  6i  • 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  N.  Brick  Pyramid  lies  a  larger  Stone  P 
This  is  still  326  ft.  in  height  and  234  yds.  in  width,  being  nearly  .  i 
as  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Gfzeh,  and  in  its  solitude  presents  a  very  in  ; 
appearance,  even  to  an  accustomed  eye.  It  was  probably  (lil^o  tl  : 
amid  of  Meiddm,  p.  192)  built  by  Snofru,  and  is  thus  the  most  i 
royal  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

To  the  E.  and  8.  are  remains  of  several  other  pyramids.  Still  i 
to  the  S.  rises  a  pyramid  of  peculiar  form,  sometimes  called  the  i  J 
Pjfi-eanidy  the  lower  part  rising  at  an  angle  of  54**  41\  while  the  s  ( 
the  apex  form  an  angle  of  42**  59*.  This  pyramid  is  206Vs  yds.  squa  > 
321  ft.  in  height.  The  exterior  coating  is  in  good  preservation, 
interior  was  explored  as  early  as  the  year  1660  by  an  English  tri 
named  Melton.  In  1860  M.  Le  Brun  found  a  small  chamber  in  the  in  ', 
17o  clue  to  the  name  of  the  builder  has  been  discovered. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Blunted  Pyramid  and  a  few  kilometres  to  th( 
the  K.  Brick  Pyramid,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Menshiyeh,  whit! 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert  to  the  K.  of  Dahshilr,  rises  the  S,  Brick  Py  ' 
This,  which  was  originally  covered  with  limestone  slabs,  was  po 
built  by  King  Amenemhet  III.  (12th  Dyn.).  To  the  K.  of  it,  but  en : 
by  the  former  girdle-wall,  are  the  graves  of  Kinff  Hor  and  PrinceeA 
heUpiirVhrot  (p.  82).  Between  the  N.  and  S.  Brick  Pyramids  is  the  i 
Pframid  of  Amenemhit  JI,  (12th  Dyn.X 
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Railway  to  (UK.)  Helw&n  via  Tarra  in  25-45  min.;  trains  hourly  to 
and  from  Cairo  (fares  and  times  to  be  learned  at  the  hotels). 

The  trains  stait  from  the  station  in  the  Bab  el^Luk  Square 
(PI.  B^  5),  and  follow  the  direction  of  the  Shaii'a  el-Mansur.  Beyond 
the  stations  of  Seyideh  Zenab  (PL  B,  7),  Fum  el-KhaVig  (p.  68),  and 
81.  Georget  (p.  73J,  the  railway  traverses  the  narrow  plain  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  generally  on  the  boundary  between  the  cultivated 
land  and  the  desert.  —  After  two  more  stoppages  it  reaches  Turta 
or  Tourah.  A  little  to  the  right  are  the  large  military  establishinents 
and  gunpowder  mills  and  about  1  ^2  ^>  ^o  ^^  ^^^^  &f d  the  quarries 
(p.  155).  On  the  hill  stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort.  —  Ma'aaira,  a 
Tillage  on  the  Nile,  is  noted  for  the  stone-tiles  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood,  known  as  ^BaUt\  and  used  for  flooring  purposes  in 
almost  every  house  of  the  better  class  in  Egypt.  < —  Beyond-  stat. 
Ma'^sara  the  line,  leaving  the  Nile,  skirts  the  slopes  of.  the  Oebel 
Turra^  and  after  ascending  a  considerable  Incline  reaches  the  plateau 
on  which  the  Baths  of  Helw^n  are  situated. 

14M.  Helw&n.  —  Hotels.  ''Gbahd  HOtbl  H^louan  (1  on  the  map 
at  p.  112),  the  prjperty  of  the  George  Nankovich  Co.  (p.  24),  opposite  the 
station,  sumptmusly  fitted  up,  with  terrace,  pens,  from  60  pias.  (or  15  fr.), 
European  waiters 5  *H6tel  des  Bains  (PI.  2;  same  proprietors),  with 
veranda,  pens,  from  40  pias. ;  •Hkltzel's  Hotel,  well .  equipped,  pens, 
from  40  pias. ;  Tewfik  Palace  Hotel  {Palais  on  the  map),  in  a  former 
viceregal  mansion,  equipped  in  the  English  style,  pens,  from  10«.  — 
Pengtong.  DahgMr  Home  (proprietrix.  Hiss  Dodd),  pens-  10«.;  Anfimio^ 
pens,  from  €«. ;  Sphinx^  German,  pens.  40  pias.;  Villa  Wanda  ODafsha 
Vanda',  Russian),  unpretending  bat  very  fair;  Loir;  Pen*.  cTA/rique.  — 
Invalid  cooTcing  and  diet  on  request  at  any  of  the  hotels  or  pensions.  — 
Db,  Ubbahn's  Sanatorium  (PI.  3),  pens.  10-20*.  according  to  room,  open 
from  Kov.  to  May.  —  Villas  or  Priva't  Lodgln^B,  at  various  prices,  are 
easily  obtaiaed.  —  Additional  Information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Vice- 
regal Bath  Establishment. 

Physlciang.  Dr.  Page  May^  medical  inspector;  Dr.  Bentley;  Dr.  Urhahn^ 
Dr.  Oehrmann,  German.  —  Dbuggist,  Dr.  KiipperSy  a  German. 

Enolish  Ohubch.  —  Roman  Catholic  Guubch,  belonging  t)  the  Miuion- 
naires  de  VA/rique  Cemtrale.  —  International  School  (director,  H.  Guyot),  for 
modern  languages  (including  Arabic),  mathematics,  and  history. 

Golf  Course,  laid  out  on  the  desert  by  Dr.  Page  Hay,  with  18  holes, 
club-house,  and  professional.  —  Tennis  Codets  at  the  Grand  Hdtel  (sec 
above).  —  Deiving,  Biding,  and  Cycling  are  als  >  favourite  pursuits. 

Comp,  *flelwan  and  the  Egyptian  Deserf,  by  W.  Page  May^  M.D.^ 
with  articles  by  Prof.  Sayce  and  Prof.  ScJweinfiirth. 

Helwdn^  French  Helouan  -  lea  -  Bains ,  an  artificial  oasis  in  the 
desert,  1^/4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  Nile,  and  116  ft.  above  the  average 
water  level,  is  situated  on  a  plateau  enclosed  by  steep  limestone 
hills  from  N.W,  to  S.E.,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  In  spite 
of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  provisions  and  even  garden-mould  from 
a  distance,  Helwan  has  hitherto  had  a  very  prosperous  existence. 
This  it  owes  partly  to  its  thermal  springs,  partly  to  its  climate.  The 
sulphur,  saline,  and  chalybeate  springs,  which  were  used  as  far 
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back  as  the  time  of  Amenophis  IV.  (ca.  B.C.  1        | 
made  available  for  sanatory  purposes  in  1871-7!i        ' 
of  91^  Fahr.  and  resemble  tbose  of  Harrogate 
Hercules-Bad  in  Hungary  in  their  ingredients, 
in  cases  of  rheumatism,  skin  diseases,  and  cat       i 
Bath  EatablUhmerit,  in  the  Moorish  style,  ope 
in  1899,  is  excellently  equipped,  and  compare 
European  baths.   It  contains  immersion-baths 
sulphur  v.ater,  electric  baths,  hot-air  baths,  y)      i 
heat  baths,  et*;.    There  are  two  swimming  ba 
long),  filled  with  running  sulphurated  and  salt       t 
for  ladies,  the  other  fox  gentlemen.    There  ar      [ 
for  inhalation,  massage,  and  sun  and  air  baths.       i 
Khedive's  private  bath-house  may  be  inspected 

The  Viceregal  Observatory  (see  p.  77)  is  b"  t 
Cairo  to  Helwftn,  with  the  addition  of  many  ne\ 

The  dry  and  warm  climate  is  specially  ada]     i 
pulmonary,  and  kidney  diseases,  and  for  all  ( 
and  damp  should  be  avoided  (comp.  also  p.  xx\ 
and  Feb.  rain  falls  for  a  few  hoars  only,   ani 
inundation,  when  the  lower-lying  river-valley  U     ] 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  the  atmosphere 
from  all  perceptible  moisture.     The  mean  tem    ) 
Is  61^6' Fahr.,  with  a  daily  range  of  21^  (froE    I 
amount  of  daily  sunshine  averages  8  hrs.,    anc    t 
perature  after  sunset  is  very  slight.    In  conseq    i 
soil  and  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  the  air 
pure,  dustless,  and  bracing. 

Helwan  is  within  easy  reach  of  Cairo.  Eicurs  < 
to  the  gorge-like  valleys  of  the  desert,  and  to  Si  : 
banks  of  the  Nile  aflford  good  wild-fowl  shootin   , 

game  is  shy  and  not  easily  reached. 

The  qnarries   of  Ma''sara  and  Tarra  are  reache 
IVa  hr  8.  ride  \  candles  and  matches  shbald  not  be  forgot;   i 
which  are  still  worked,  yielded  some  of  the  stone  U8e«  i 
of  the  Pyramids  and  Mastabas  and  other  ancient  bu  « 
Ptolemaic   period.    The  stone  is   transported  to  the  1  i 
means  of  tramways,  carts,  camels,  and  mules.    The  A  ' 
day  quarry  the  stone  on  the  outside  of  the  rocky  slo]  : 
qnarrymen  of  the  Pharaohs   penetrated  into  the  interi  > 
and  excavated  large  chambers,  when  they  came  to  servit  i 
apparently  endless   dark   rocky  halla  can  scarcely   be 
feeling  of  awe.    The  roofs  are  supported  by  pillar.<) 
scriptions ,    recording  i^e  opening  of  new  halls  in  the  i 
motic  inscriptions,  and  reliefs  (Kings  Amenemhet,  Amofi  . 
Kekht-Har-ehbei)  are  still  preserved.     The  Egyptians 
quarries  of  Ropu  (or  T-royu),  which  the  Greeks  corrupte  1 
Strabo  relates  that  the  village  beside  the  quarries  was  *a  i 
of  captive  Trojans  who  had  followed  Menelans  to  Egypt  a : 

From  Helwan  an  interesting  visit  may  be  paid  to  t1 
key  in  V^hV. ;  provisions  and  water  should  be  ta'cen),  vi 
and  reiparkable  desert- vegetation,  which  is  finost  after  i 
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About  7  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Helw&n  is  the  WAdi  Oerraui,  a  desert  rayine 
running  E.  and  W.  between'  abrupt  limestone  cliffs.  Dr.  Schweinfarth 
discovered  here  the  remains  of  a  large  Weir  of  masonry,  probably  erected 
under  the  Early  Empire  to  arrest  the  water  flowing  down  the  ravine  in 
rainy  winters  and  so  to  provide  drinking-water  for  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  alabaster  quarries,  2Vs  M.  to  the  E.  The  erection  consists  of  an 
embankment,  33  ft.  high,  200-260  ft.  long,  and  145  ft.  thick,  stretching 
quite  across  the  ravine,  and  constructed  of  solid  masonry  faced  with  lime- 
stone slabs  on  the  E.  side.  Remains  of  the  stone-huts  of  the  workmen 
were  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  excursion  from  Selwan  to  Saikdra  takes  a  whole  day.  We  ride 
in  11/2  hr.  to  the  bank  of  the  Kile  and'ferry  across  to  BedroihSn.  Thence, 
see  p.  131. 

11.  From  Cairo  to  Mansilra. 

91  M.  Railway  via  BelbSs  in  6V4-9Vs  hrs. ;  three  trains  daily  (fares 
1st  cl.  63,  2nd  cl.  32  pias.).  —  This  line  passes  through  a  monotonous 
region.    The  expedition  is  recommended  to  archeeologists  only. 

From  Cairo  to  (81/2  M.)  KalyHb^  see  p.  23.  —  BeyOad  Kalyub 
the  main  line  to  Alexandria  (B.  3)  diverges  to  the  left.  Our  train 
turns  towards  the  N.E.,  and  traverses  a  fertile  and  well-watered 
district.    13  M.  Nawa.  —  i9V2M.  Shibtnel-Kandtir. 

About  1V2  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  Shibin  el-Kanatir  is 'the  ruined  site  of 
Tell  el-Yehtldiyeh  (Hill  of  the  Jews).  Ramses  lit.  erected  a  temple  here, 
covered  with  glazed  mosaic  tUes,  most  of  which  are  now  in  the  G-fseh 
Museum.  These  tiles  are  of  special  technical  interest,  as  their  colouring 
is  produced  partly  by  variations  in  the  glazing  and  partly  by  the  use  of 
separate  inlaid  pieces  of  glass.  At  a  later  date  Onias,  the  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  aided  by  Philometor  I.,  erected  a  temple  after  the  model  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  for  his  countrymen  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Jerusalem  by  the  Syrian  party,  and  had  met  with  a  hospitable  reception 
in  Egypt.  A  visit  to  the  ruins  scarcely  repays  the  trouble,  as  most  of 
them  are  again  buried  in  rubbish. 

29  M.  Inshds,  —  36  M.  Belbh  is  of  importance  from  its  situation 

at  the  junction  of  most  of  the  routes  leading  from  Cairo  to  the  East. 

Narrow  Gaugb  Railways  prom  Bblb£8:    1.  yi&  El-Oossak^  Shubra 

en-Nakhleh  (Choubra-el-Nacla),  Mit  GdX>ei\  Beni  Heidi,  and  Shalshalam^n^ 

to  Minyet  el-Kcmh  (p.  161).  —  2.  To  Abu  Hammdd  and  Abu  Kebir  (see  p.  157). 

The  railway  now  approaches  the  Frtsh  Water  Canal  (p.  162).  — 
41 Y2  M.  Burden;  narrow-gauge  railway  to  Burd^  Junction  (p.  157). 

47  M.  Zak&ziky  see  p.  161.  —  The  Mansura  train  crosses  the 
railway  to  Isma'iliya  and  Suez  and  then  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile  and  proceeds  to  the  N.N.E.,  following  the  E.  bank  of  the 
MuHzz  Canal  (see  below).  55  M.  Hehtyeh  (narrow-gauge  line  to 
Ibrdhimtyeh,  see  p.  157).  —  61 1/2  M.  Abu  Kebtr, 

From  Abu  Kebir  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  E.  vi&  Tell  fdk^  to  (20V2  H.) 
Es'SdliMyeh ,  situated  on  the  old  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Kile  (p.  169)  and 
on  the  caravan  road  to  Syria.  —  To  the  N.  of  Tell  F&kds,  near  the  hamlet 
of  Khatcktna,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  town;  buildings  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  12th  Dyn.  and  of  the  Rameflsides  have  been  discovered  here 
by  Naville.  About  2V4  M.  to  the  K.  of  Khataana,  near  the  village  of  Kcmiir, 
stood  a  temple  built  by  Ramses  II. 

About  a  day^s  journey  from  Tell  F&kds  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Tanis  (Egypt.  Zanet;  the  Zan  or  Zoan  of  the  Bible),  situated  near  the 
fishing-village  of  Sdn^  on  the  MuHzz  Oanal,  the  ancient  Tanitic  arm  of  the 
Nile.    The  temple'  of  the  patron-god  Set,  built  by  Ramses  II.,  partly  with 
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19tb  DtduIt  ud  liter,  were  foi 
itMioaed  hen  oodei  Amuii. 

Mauow  Ouai  Bailwaii  noH  Abd  Euli.  1.  VllSorMl 
nm*at»mt,  cblef  Bs»  at  Iba  worship  of  Hu-meFU],  on  Ibe  1 
gti/er  Jfesm,  AnUInltvA  (brinch  io  Hehiyeh,  aea  p.  1^|,  Jfo 
MwH.  tnd  anuba»,  to  Mar»-^afni  (ase  below).  —  3.  Vit  SalamCr, 
gl-JfaiUJi,  Abu  nammSd  (see  pp,  IDB,  IBS),  £u-iM>  Jmtliim  ([ 
aiiM,  ud  Att^j  FifJ^c,  to  BtOHi  Balluar  AalwK  (p.  IGS). 

B«jond  Abu  Kebii  the  IIhb  tnraB  to  the  N.W.  mi 
Hu'lzz  Canftl  and  «  numbei  of  other  Bmdlei  c«n>lB. 
El-BWui.  —  70  M.  Abu  Shdda. 

When  the  Nile  li  in  Bood,  'adn  (p,  166)  niBr  be  rtiwhei 
ShekQk  In  T^  bra.  (1.  e.  auouer  thnn  fium  FUSa)  by  but  od 
CsD>l  (fate  abont  «E  3,  or  InclndiDg  ats;  and  return  £E  S  oi 

79  M.  SinbelSwH  (Simbtllaouein). 

To  tbe  H.E.  of  the  aUtlon,   on   ellher  side   of  a  Tillage 


IB  Nl 

&  ran  (i-AHom,  Xc 
/a,  BHAa,  ud  Ateita  Matam  to  Ann  (l-^oUyi 
■Yuiui:  lue  Buhtfih  Carnal  divereea  from  tbe  Damletta  arm  of 
Thence  tu  Hit  Ohamr,  gee  p.  1^. 

84Vi  M.  Bakliyeh,  wllb  (he  reoidiOB  of  the  sncient  H. 
(Egypt.  Bat;) ;  OT'/i  SMweh  (Choua). 

91  M.  Muifflra.  —  Hotela.  Hdtu.  Botal,  pietlU;  aitual 
river,  with  gooif  rooma  md  reBlmranl;  Gaum  HBtei.  lliept 
Jiant^liu),  in  the  m&ln  ilreet,  near  Ibe  centre  of  tbe  town  (i 
rani).  —  -FaiUteiTia  FiUciano,  an  eiling-bouge,  wltb  beer. 

FtatOfBoe,  bealde  the  eaiel  Boral .  —  Btuikl:  Bmlof  Bgfpl, 
Bant!  Crtdu  ivoitnaii. 

TltfrOoninli.  Britiih,  R-fd.  T.  IfiirdBch;  Ametlogn,  Jfe-o* 
(eonaalu  atem,  dso  Austrian  repreienlallTe);  Gennun,    C.  Bw 

Marudta,  ithfiHiig  town  with  33,600 inhab.  andnume- 
honsei  in  the  Earopein  style,  lies  on  the  right  bulk  of  the 
PhMnltic  arm  of  the  Mle,  now  the  Dtmietti  biancb,  froi 
diTGrges  theBabrci-5u$kiyar,  BcansI  emptying  Into  Lube  M 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  lies  TaOcha  (p.  1&9).  : 
is  the  eaplt&I  of  tbe  prorinoe  of  DalAaliyeh.   There  are  aeve 
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• 

HiSTOBX.  Hansilrj^  («. «.  'the  YictononsO  was  founded  by  SuIUn  Mo- 
bammed  Kamil  Ibn  'Adil  in  1222,  as  an  adirantageoas  substitute  for  I>a- 
mietta  (comp.  p,  160).  The  first  seriouB  attack  made  on  Mansibra  was  by 
the  Crusaders  under  Louis  IX.  of  France  in  1249.  After  encountering  great 
difficulties  they  succeeded  in  crossing  the  AshmOn  Canal,  but  in  the  neigii> 
bourhood  of  Hansfira  they  were  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  young  SxUt&n 
el-Mu'aszam  Turanshah.  Their  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  'famine-feifer* 
broke  out.  when  the  ill-fated  Crusaders  attempted  to  escape  they  were 
intercepted  by  the  vigilant  Turks,  who  thinned  their  ranks  terribly  and 
captured  the  king  with  his  brother  Charles  of  Anjou  and  a  number  of 
knights.  On  6th  May,  1250,  Louis  and  his  barons  were  released  on  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  ransom,  and  on  surrendering  the  town  of  Damietta. 

The  small  mosqne  of  Sanga^  near  the  Russian -vice-consQlate,  con- 
tains columns  brought  from  older  edifices,  with  Byzantine  capitals  of 
Corinthian  tendency,  bearing  Saracenic  arches.  The  mimbar  (pulpit) 
and  ceiling  are  still  embellished  with  remainB  of  fine  wood-earTing, 
which  was  originally  painted.  — ^  An  unfounded  tradition  points  out 
an  old  house  of  Saladin's  time ,  near  the  El-MuwafUc  Mosque ,  as 
the  prison  of  Louis  IX.  (see  above).  —  The  Palace  of  the  Khedive^ 
a  large  and  unattractive  building,  is  used  as  a  law-court. 

Railway  to  Damietta^  see  p.  169^  to  Tan\a^  see  p.  159. 

Nabbow  Oadgb  Railways  fbom  Man.sCba.  1.  Vi&  Nskita^  JUawat  el-  OhSi^ 
Aga  (p.  157),  Sanaita^  Tundmel,  Fishd^  BUhld^  F4hn  ti-Bttlityeh  (p.  157), 
Kit  &hamr  (with  about  12,000  inhab.(  station  on  the  narrow-gauge  line 
to  SMbdAvsin^  p.  157),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Damietta  branch  of  the 
Nile,  F^m  es-Sttfurtpefi,  Mil  Ndgi^  Sahragt  (7000  inhab.),  Kafr  fth-Slikh. 
Teg/a,  Kafr  Shokr^  and  OamgaTe\  to  Benha  (p.  23),  and  thence  on  via 
Be'ltAn  and  BarthUm  to  the  Barrage  du  Nil   p.  HI).  —  2.  To  MemcOeh. 

ExcvAsioN  TO  Behbit  el^Haoer,  6-7  hrs.  there  and  back  (boat 
25-30  pias.).  In  ascending  the  stream,  the  boat  passes  the  town  on 
the  left,  lying  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  right  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Qtger^  also  known  from  an  early  period  as  Tell  el-  Yehtid^yeh 
(*hill  of  the  Jews*),  inhabited  by  Arabs.  Many  of  the  Jews  of  Man- 
siira  still  cause  their  dead  to  be  interred  here.  The  next  places  are 
mt  el'Ghoraka  and  MU  NAbit  on  the  right,  and  Kafr  Wish  (Awtkh 
eUHagar)  on  the  left.  We  land  on  the  left  bank  after  a  row  of  2  hrs. 
The  road  to  the  ruins  passes  through  a  luxuriant  growth  of  trees 
(lime-trees,  silver  poplars,  and  willows,  besides  the  sunt-tree,  the 
lebbek,  the  tamarisk,  and  the  berniif  shrub).  A  walk  of  40  min. 
brings  us  to  the  ruins  of  Behhtt  el-Bagcr^  the  ancient  — 

Iseum  or  Isidis  Oppidum  of  the  Romans.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  place  was  Hebet  or  Pet-ehbet^  or  *House  of  the  god  of  Hebet* 
(i.e,  Horus),  of  which  the  modern  name  is  a  corruption.  Isis  also 
was  worhipped  here.  "Within  a  still  distincly  traceable  girdle-wall 
rises  a  heap  of  ruins,  known  as  Hager  el-Odrnds  (buffalo  stone), 
which  form  the  remains  of  the  once  magnificent  Isis  Tbmplb  of 
Behbit,  built  by  Nekht-Har-ehbet  (30th  Dyn.)  and  Ptolemy  IL 
Philadelphus.  The  ruins  of  the  venerable  sanctuary  form  an  im- 
posing and  most  picturesque  mass  of  blocks,  fragments  of  columns 
and  architraves,  ceiling  slabs,  and  other  remains,  altogether  about 
400  paces  in  circumference.  The  structure  consisted  entirely  of 
beautiful  granite,  chiefly  grey,  but  partly  red  in  colour. 
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The  seolptures  (hutUreK^M  anc        i 
executed.    Several  of  the  female  h 
heads  also,  are  remarkably  fine, 
formolee;  none  of  them  are  histo 
unoflually  large,  in  others  they  are        I 
they  are  executed  in  the  somewhal 
Ptolemies.    On  the  W.  side  of  the 
grey  granite,  veined  with  red,  on  \ 
a  gift  of  land  to  Osiris  and.Isifl,  HI       i 
there  is  another  block  of  grey  gran 
throned,  and  of  the  king  oflering  t(       i 
achite  and  eye-paint.    To  the  E.  is        i 
reliefs.    On  a  grey  Mock  of  granite 
presented  the  sacred  bark  of  Isis, 
bronze  only.    The  cabin  is  like  a  1       i 
which  sits  the  goddess,  with  oow'*b       i 
and  aitended  on  her  right  and  left  1      i 
lies  an  unusually  large  Hathor  capii 
pillars  and  architraves  also  still  exi 

On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  ruin 

Behbtt,  and  adjoining  it  still  exi 

12.  From  Tanta  to  S    i 

76  M.  Bailwat  in  4-7  hrs.  (fare  & 
Tanta,  see  p.  22.  —  81/2  M. 

Zifteh  (see  below)  and  for  Des^k 

FsoM  Mkhallbt  KCh  to  Zifteit,  I 

15  or  7  piastres.  Stations':  KoroMhtyehy  1 

and  Zifteh,  which  lies  on  the  left  b  1 

gauge  railway  to  Birket  es-Sab'a  (p. !  I 

bank,  lies  MU  Ohamr  (p.  168).    Abou  : 
beautiful  parts  of  the  Delta,  is  the  f 

Osorkon  ll.,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  t  1 

16y2M.Kehalletel-KobrarA'  > 
with  31 ,000  inbab.,  has  numerous  ]  i 
mills,  and  an  Interesting  old  synaj  i 

20  M.  RahbH,  —  22  M.  Sement  i 
little  town,  on  the  site  of  the  anciei  I 
Coptic  Jemnuti),  the  birthplace  of  \ 
on  the  Damietta  arm  of  tbe  T^ile.  I 
MU  Semendd  (p.  157).  —  261/2  M.  I 
the  Junction  for  a  narrow-gauge  Un 
Ttreh  to  Nemreh  (p.  23).  —  The  trai  1 
.by  means  of  a  handsome  bridge,  tc 

On  leading  Manstra,  the  train 
bank,  which  it  follows  to  Damietta.  ' 
and  we  obserre  a  number  of  steam-€  i 
the  soil.  —  91  M.  Batra.  —  47  M. 
leant  little  town  with  a  large  statio  [ 

From  Shibbiit  to  KALfir,  IK)  M .,  brai 
station  of  importance  is  Bcusandihh, 
the  main  branch  of  the  Damietta  ai  m  C' 
of  BeUas  (90CiOinhab.)  and  Biala^  the  B 
(6500 Inbab.)*,  ITathcrt.  —  60  M.  JToirA 
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54  M.  Rds  el'Kkaltg.  —  Beyond  (62  M.)  Kafr  Soltmdn  the  rail- 
way runs  to  the  S.E.  to  FdreskCr  (Faraseour)^  the  station  being  on 
the  left  bank,  the  town  on  the  right.  We  return  to  Kafr  Soliman.  — 
71^2  ^*  ^^fr  ^I'Batttkh  lies  in  a  sandy  plain,  extending  as  far  as 
Lake  Burlus,  and  covered  in  summer  with  crops  of  water-melons. 
The  railway-station  of  (76  M.)  DamUtta  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
arm  of  the  Nile  (ferry  In  5  min. ;  3  pias.). 

Damietta^  —  H6tbl  db  France  (kept  by  Anastasios  Diakoyannis^  a 
Greek),  poor.  —  Pott  0/Jice  and  Egyptian  Telegraph  Office. 

DamUtta,  Arabic  Dumydt,  situated  between  the  Damietta 
branch  of  the  Nile  and  Lake  Menzaleh,  about  4  M.  from  the  sea, 
contains  43,750  inhab.  (few  Europeans).  Seen  from  the  railway- 
station,  situated  near  the  harbour,  Damietta  presents  an  imposing 
appearance,  with  its  lofty  houses  flanking  the  river.  The  interior 
of  the  town,  however,  by  no  means  fulfils  the  traveller's  expecta- 
tions. On  every  side  lie  ruinous  old  buildings  and  walls.  The 
harbour  is  considerable,  but  its  entrance  is  much  silted  up.  The 
insignificant  trade  of  the  place  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  native 
merchants  (Arabs  and  Levantines).  The  industries  to  which  the 
town  was  indebted  for  its  former  prosperity  (see  below)  still  exist 
to  some  extent,  and  the  traveller  will  find  it  interesting  to  visit 

one  of  the  streets  Inhabited  by  the  silk  and  cotton  weavers. 

HisTOBT.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Damietta. 
During  the  Arabian  era  Damietta  attained  a  great  reputation  on  accoant 
of  the  resistance  it  offered  to  the  Crusaders  \  but  the  town  of  that  period 
stood  farther  to  the  N.  than  its  modern  successor  (see  below).  In  1218  it 
was  besieged  by  King  John  of  Jerusalem.  With  tiie  aid  of  an  ingenious 
double  boat,  constructed  and  fortified  in  accordance  with  a  design  by 
Oliverius,  an  engineer  of  Cologne,  the  Frisians,  Germans,  and  others 
of  the  besiegers  succeeded  after  a  fight  of  twenty-five  hours  in  capturing 
the  tower  to  which  the  chain  stretched  across  the  river  was  attached. 
The  success  of  the  Christians  was,  however,  considerably  marred  by  the 
interference  of  the  ambitious,  though  energetic  Pelagius  Galvani,  the 
papal  legate,  and  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Egyptian  prince  Melik  el-Kamil. 
At  length,  after  various  vicissitudes,  the  Christians  captured  the  place. 
They  obtained  valuable  spoil,  sold  the  surviving  townspeople  as  slaves, 
and  converted  the  mosques  into  churches,  but  in  1221  they  were  compelled 
by  a  treaty  to  evacuate  the  town.  In  1249,  when  Louis  IX.  landed  near 
Damietta,  it  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  Without  striking  a  blow, 
the  Crusaders  marched  into  the  deserted  streets  of  the  fortress,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  they  were  obliged  to  restore  it  to  the  Saracens 
as  part  of  the  ransom  of  Louis  IX.,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  atMansfira 
(p.  158).  During  the  same  year,  by  a  resolution  of  the  EmirS,  the  town 
was  destroyed,  and  re-erected  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  farther  to  the  S. 
The  new  town  soon  became  an  important  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial place.  Its  staple  products  were  leather-wares,  cloth,  and  essence  of 
sesame,  for  which  it  was  famous,  and  its  harbour  was  visited  by  ships  of 
many  different  nations.  By  the  construction  of  the  Hahmfidiyeh  Canal 
Damietta  lost  most  of  its  trade,  and  its  decline  was  farther  accelerated 
by  the  foundation  of  the  ports  on  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  principal  Mosque  is  a  huge,  shapeless  edifice,  the  only 
redeeming  features  of  which  are  the  lofty  minarets  and  the  spacious 
dome.  All  the  houses  of  more  stories  than  one  are  provided  with 
handsomely  carved  wooden  jutties  and  lattice- work,  which  are  in 
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most  cases  very  ancient  and  differ  materially  in  style  from  the 
mnshrebiyehs  of  Cairo.  A  glance  into  one  of  the  ancient  court-yards 
is  interesting.  The  principal  street,  which  is  upwards  of  1  M. 
long,  forms  the  busy  and  well-stocked  bazaar  of  the  place.  Damietta 
contains  four  Christian  churches. 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  mosque  of  Abul 
Ma'dtehj  in  the  suburb  of  el-Gehdneh,  to  the  N.  of  the  town.  The 
building  appears  to  date  from  the  period  of  the  old  town  of  Da- 
mietta, and  has  Cuflc  inscriptions  in  front.  The  interior  contains 
numerous  columns,  two  of  which,  standing  on  the  same  base,  are 
believed,  like  those  in  the  Mosque  of  'Amr  at  Cairo,  to  possess 
miraculous  powers.  (Jaundice-patients,  for  example,  are  said  to 
be  cured  by  licking  one  of  them.)  The  minaret  is  embellished  with 
early- Arabian  ornamentation. 

A  trip  by  boat  down  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Nile  (B6ghdz)  takes  3-3Vz  hrs., 
or,  if  the  wind  is  favourable,  IV2  hr.  only  (fare  there  and  back  20  pias.). 
Numerous  dolphins  will  be  observed  in  the  river  near  its  mouth. 

From  Damietta  to  Bosetta  (p.  30),  vi&  Lake  Burlus  (Borollog),  a 
route  which  is  not  recommended ,  takes  2-3  days  at  least,  and  sometimes 
much  longer.  —  To  Port  Sa'td^  see  p.  169. 


13.  From  Cairo  to  Suez  via  Isma'tliya. 

Bail  WAT  to  lancfiltya^  93  M.,  in  3V2  hrs.  (express  as  far  as  Zakazik; 
fares  istcl.  70,  2nd  cl.  35  pias.,  return-ticket  ifEl.50,  53  pias.)*,  to' Suez, 
15iM.,  in  9  hrB.  (fares  97  or  49  pias.,  return-ticket,  valid  for  a  week,  3fE  1.45, 
73  pias.). 

A  visit  to  the  Sues  Caruil  from  Cairo  takes  four  days:  1st  Day.  By 
train  to  Suez ;  in  the  afternoon  visit  the  harbour.  —  2nd  Day.  Excursion 
in  the  morning  to  the  Spring*  of  Motee;  in  the  afternoon  by  train  from  Suez 
to  JgmaHliya  (or  hy  steamer  if  there  happens  to  be  an  opportunity^  see 
p.  164).  —  3rd  Day.  Excursion  in  the  morning  to  El-CHsr  and  walk  through 
I^ma'iliya;  in  the  afternoon  by  steam-tramway  to  Port  So^td  (3V4hrs.).  — 
4th  Day.  Visit  the  harbour  at  Port  Sa'id  in  the  morning  \  in  the  afternoon 
return  by  rail  to  Cairo.  —  Hurried  travellers  may  save  time  by  omitting 
Isma''iliya,  the  attractions  of  which  are  not  great.  At  Suez,  Isma'iliya, 
and  Port  Sa'id  there  are  tolerable  hotels  in  the  European  style,  where  local 
guides  may  be  engaged  for  the  environs. 

The  excursion  to  the  Suez  Canal  may  be  conveniently  made  on  the 
way  back  to  Europe  (or  on  the  way  to  Palestine),  as  the  Australian,  China, 
and  Indian  mail-steamers  touch  at  Suez  or  Ism<f{Hya,  For  information  as 
tn  the  arrival  of  these  steamers  apply  to  the  offices  mentioned  on  p.  26; 
exact  particulars  as  to  days  and  hours  are  not  generally  obtainable  until  a 
very  short  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  steamer.  Comp.  also  pp.  6, 168. 

The  trains  start  from  the  principal  station  at  Cairo  (p.  24).  — 
As  far  as  (28  M.)  Benha^  the  first  halt  of  the  express-trains,  we 
follow  the  Alexandria  line  (p.  23).  We  here  turn  to  the  E.,  passing 
the  stations  of  (34  M.)  Sheblengeh  or  Cheblanga,  (38  M.)  Mit  Yaztd, 
(39^.^Minyetel-Kamh,  (42 M.)  Godayeday  and(46M.)Zanfcai<2n. — 
The  water-courses  and  trees  are  more  numerous  and  the  landscape 
generally  more  picturesque  and  diversified  than  in  the  W.  Delta. 

50  M.  Zak&sik  (good  buffet).  —  Hoteli.  HdxxL  d'Eotptb,  im- 
mediately to  the  left,  in  the  main  street,  new  and  spacious,  with  good 
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rooms  and  tolerable  Greek  cuisine  and  attendance,  caf^  with  billiard-room 
below.  —  Hotel  GoseiftsB,  an  old  and  less  comfortable  building,  but 
with  good  French  cuisine,  table-d''h6te  in  the  evening. 

Britiih  Oonsular  Agent,  8($lv.  Felice ;  German,  BiegaUah  Khidid  Bey, 

Zdkdsnk,  a  thriving,  semi-European  town,  lies  on  a  branch  of  the 
Fresh  Water  Canal  (see  below)  and  on  the  Mu'izz  (Moez)  Canal  (the 
ancient  Tanite  arm  of  the  Nile,  p.  156).  It  Is  the  capital  of  the  E. 
province  of  Sherktyeh  and  seat  of  a  Mudtr,  and  contains  35,700  in- 
habitants. The  situation  of  Zakazik,  In  the  midst  of  a  fertile  tract 
watered  by  several  canals,  and  connected  with  the  richest  districts 
of  the  Delta,  is  extremely  favourable,  and  It  Is  a  rapidly  improving 
place.  Za^azil^  forms  the  chief  centre  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  and 
grain  trade.  Many  European  merchants  have  offices  here,  and  the 
large  cotton- factories  give  the  place  an  almost  European  appearance. 
An  Arab  market  Is  held  here  every  Tuesday. 

Zal^azik  is  the  junction  for  branch-railways  to  KalytLb  (p.  23) 
and  to  Abu  Kebtr^Mansiira,  etc.  (see  p.  156).  Narrow-gauge  rail- 
way  to  Sinbeldwtn  (p.  167). 

In  the  vicinity,  near  Tell  Basta^  Vi  hr.  to  the  S.,  lie  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Bubastii  (Egyptian  Per-Basi9;  the  JPibeseth  of  Ezekiel  xxx.  17), 
the  capital  of  the  Bubastite  nome.  The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Bastet, 
the  patron-goddess  of  the  town,  were  excavated  in  1887-89  by  the  Egypt« 
ologist  Naville,  at  the  expense  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund;  but  they 
are  in  too  ruinous  a  state  to  repay  a  visit.  The  temple,  begun  by  the 
pyramid-builders  Eheops  and  Ehephren,  underwent  frequent  alterations 
at  the  hands  of  Bamses  II.  and  other  later  kings,  but  owed  its  final 
form  to  tbe  monarchs  of  the  22nd  Dyn.,  who  resided  at  Bubastis,  and  to 
Kektanebes  (Nekht-Har-ehbet).  At  this  period  it  consisted  of  four  large 
halls,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  600  feet;  and  in  these  were  celebrated 
the  joyous  and  licentious  festivals  in  honour  of  Bastet.  'When  the  Egypt- 
ians travel  to  Bubastis\  says  Herodotus,  ^they  do  so  in  this  manner.  Men 
and  women  sail  together,  and  in  each  boat  there  are  many  persons  of 
both  sexes.  Some  of  the  women  make  a  noise  with  rattles,  and  some  of 
the  men  blow  pipes  during  the  whole  journey,  while  the  other  men  and 
women  sing  and  clap  their  hands.  If  they  pass  a  town  on  the  way,  they 
lay  to,  and  some  of  the  women  land  and  shout  and  mock  at  the  women 
of  the  place,  while  others  dance  and  make  a  disturbance.  They  do  this 
at  every  town  that  lies  on  the  Nile;  and  when  they  arrive  at  Bubastis 
they  begin  the  festival  with  great  sacrifices,  and  on  this  occasion  more 
wine  is  consumed  than  during  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  year.  All  the 
people  of  both  sexes,  except  the  children,  make  a  pilgrimage  thither, 
about  700,000  persons  in  all,  as  the  Egyptians  assert.'* 

Beyond  the  next  stations,  (54 V2  M.)  Abu  el-Akhdar  and  (55  M.) 
Ahu  Hammdd  (p.  167)  the  railway  skirts  the  Fresh  Water  or  /«- 
ma'tltyeh  Canal.  The  fertile  tract  which  we  now  traverse  is  part  of 
the  Goshen  of  the  Bible.  During  the  Turkish  regime  it  fell  into  a 
miserable  condition,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  afforded 
a  very  scanty  subsistence  to  barely  4000  Arabs ;  but  the  cultiyation 
was  80  rapidly  improved  by  means  of  the  fresh-water  canal  that  it 
now  supports  upwards  of  12,000  prosperous  farmers  and  peasants. 
Beyond  the  canal,  on  the  right,  Is  a  fertile  strip,  behind  which  rise 
the  desert  hills. 

The  Fresh  Water  or  Isma'lllyeh  Ganal,  constructed  in  1868-68  to 
supply  the  towns  on  the  Suez  CanaJ  with  drinking-water  and  enlarged  in 
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1876,  18  in  great  part  a  restoration  of  an  earlier  canal ,  dating  from  the 
i4th  cent.  B.C.  This  ancient  canal,  beginning  at  Babastis,  watered  the 
land  of  Goshen  with  its  branches,  and  entering  the  Bitter  Lakes,  changed 
their  character,  according  to  Strabo,  and  connected  them  with  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  channel  of  the  old  canal,  which  was  re-discovered  by  the  French 
expedition  of  1798,  is  still  traceable  at  places,  and  its  direction  has  fre- 
quently been  followed  by  the  engineers  of  H.  de  Lesseps.  From  the  not 
inconsiderable  remains  of  the  old  canal  near  BelbSs,  it  appears  to  have 
been  about  50  yds.  (100  ells,  according  to  Strabo)  in  width,  and  16-17V3  ft. 
in  depth.  The  somewhat  steep  banks  are  still  strengthened  at  places 
with  solid  masonry.  According  to  Herodotus  the  canal  was  four  days^ 
journey,  and  according  to  Pliny  62  Roman  miles,  in  length.  In  ancient 
times  tike  canal  was  primarily  constructed  for  purposes  of  navigation, 
and  it  is  still  used  by  numerous  small  barges;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  im- 
portant as  a  channel  for  conducting  fresh  water  to  the  towns  on  its  banks, 
particularly  Isma'iliy«  and  Sues ,  and  as  a  means  -of  irrigating  and  fer- 
tilising the  country  through  which  it  passes.  ITear  Cairo  the  canal  diverges 
from  the  Nile  to  the  K.  of  the  Kasr  en-Nil,  and  thence  traces  to  the  IT.E. 
the  boundary  between  the  Arabian  plateau  (on  the  right)  and  the  land 
of  Goshen  (on  the  left).  To  the  £.  of  Abu  Hamm&d  it  is  joined  by  the 
Bahr  el'MitMj  a  branch-canal  coming  from  Zakazik,  and  runs  to  the  K. 
through  the  Wddi  TtimlMt,  which  is  over  30  If.  in  length.  At  N(tfi$h€h 
(see  below)  the  canal  forks;  the  S.  arm  leads  to  Sues,  while  the  N.  arm 
leads  to  Port  Said. 

The  Goshen  of  the  Bible  (Egyptian  Qotem)  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  zlv.  10,  where  Pharaoh  says  to  Joseph:  —  ^And  thou 
shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me,  thou, 
and  thy  children,  and  thy  children'*s  children,  and  thy  flocks,  and  thy 
herds,  and  all  that  thou  hast\  Mention  is  also  made  of  Goshen  in  Genesis 
xlvi.  28,  29;  and  xlvii,  5,  6,  27.  Exodus  z.  11  mentions  the  cities  in 
Goshen  in  which  the  Israelites  were  compelled  to  work  at  the  tasks  im- 
posed on  them  by  Pharaoh :  —  'Therefore  they  did  set  ovbr  them  task- 
masters to  afflict  them  with  their  burdens.  And  they  built  for  Pharaoh 
treasure -cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses**  (see  below).  €k>shett  lay  in  the 
Egyptian  nome  of  Arabia,  the  capital  of  which  was  Per-Sopt  (the  Pbakv$a 
of  the  Greeks),  identified  with  the  ruins  discovered  by  Naville  near  the 
modem  8qft  el-Henneh.  Goshen  may  therefore  be  located  in  the  triangle 
between  ZaklLzik,  BelbSs,  and  AbuHammad. 

62  M.  Tell  el'Kebir,  an  iiisigniflcant  place,  noted  as  the  scene 

of  'Arabi's  defeat  by  the  British  troops  In  1882.    On  leaving  Tell 

el-Kebtr  the  train  passes  a  cemetery  laid  out  by  the  English,  with  a 

tastefal  monument  to  the  British  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  struggle 

with  'Arabi.  —  7172  M.  Kasdsln  ( Kassossine).  —  76  M.  Maksameh, 
The  neighbouring  ruins  of  Tell  el-Maskhikta  probably  mark  the  site  of 
the  Pithom  (Egypt.  Per-Attim^  i.e.  'house  of  the  god  Atum')  of  the  Bible, 
where  the  Jews  served  in  hard  bondage  and  built  treasure-cities  (or 
storehouses)  for  Pharaoh  (Exod.  i.  11).  The  spot  has  been  explored  for 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  by  Naville,  who  discovered  among  the 
temple-buildings  several  grain-stores,  in  the  form  of  deep,  rectangular 
chambers  without  doors,  into  which  the  corn  was  poured  from  above 
These  perhaps  date  from  the  time  of  Bamses  II.,  and  may  possibly  be 
^he  actual  'storehouses'*  of  the  Bible. 

821/2  M.  Abu  Suwir.  —  90  M.  Nefisheh  is  the  junction  for  the 
line  to  Suez  (p.  164).  As  we  approach  Ismalliya  the  blue  Lake 
Timsdh  (p.  170)  presents  a  beautiful  and  striking  contrast  to  the 
desert  just  traversed,  especially  if  some  large  sea-going  steamer 
happens  to  be  passing,  with  Its  masts  overtopping  the  low  houses 
of  the  town. 

11* 
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93  m.  IsmalUya  (p.  ITO);  steam- tram  way  to  Port  Sa'id^  see 
below. 

The  Snez  train  returns  to  NefUheh ,  and  then  turns  to  the  S. 
(left).  On  the  right  we  observe  a  large  viceregal  nursery  for  trees. 
The  train  crosses  the  fresh- water  canal ,  and  remains  on  the  W. 
bank  all  the  way  to  Suez.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  we  obtain  a  fine 
view  of  the  bluish-green  Bitter  Lakes  (p.  171).  To  the  right  rises 
the  Oehel  Oeneffehj  or  Oebel  Ahmed  Daherj  with  its  productive 
quarries,  which  yielded  material  for  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
More  in  the  background  are  the  heights  of  the  Oebel  ^Uwtbid. 
116  M.  Fdyid,  —  Near  (128  M.)  Oeneffeh  we  lose  sight  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes.  On  the  left  again  stretches  a  vast  sandy  plain.  On 
the  right,  above  the  lower  hills,  tower  the  dark  masses  of  the 
'Atdka  Mts.y  the  outlines  of  which  stand  out  very  prominently  by 
evening-light ;  they  are  also  conspicuous  from  Suez.  Before  reach- 
ing Shaliif  (p.  171)  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Suez  canal. 

151 M.  Suea,  The  station  is  In  the  Rue  Colmar  (Pi.  8 ;  see  p.  172). 
The  traveller  on  arrival  is  beset  by  a  number  of  cicerones  who 
speak  broken  English,  French,  and  other  languages.  The  train 
goes  on  to  the  (16372  M.)  Docks  Station. 


From  Isma'fUya  to  Fort  Said,  50  M.,  steam  -  tramway  with 
two  trains  daily  in  23/4-3^3  hrs.  (fares  12,  9,  6  fr.,  return-ticket 
18,  13^2,  9  fr. ;  luggage  40  c.  per  10  kilogrammes  or  22  lbs.,  with 
55  c.  for  booking).  —  This  narrow-gauge  line  belongs  to  the  Suez 
Canal  Co.  It  passes  the  following  stations:  9^2  M.  El'-Ferddn 
(p.  170);  1572  M.  'Kilomltre  54'  (331/2  M.,  i.e.  from  Port  Sa'id, 
canal  measurement,  see  p.  167);  2172  M.  El-Kantara  (p.  469); 
then  'KilomHres  34'  and  *24'  (21  and  15  M.) ;  40*72  M.  Bds  eWEsh 
(p  169).  —  50  M.  Port  Sdtd,  see  p.  168. 

14.   The  Suez  Canal  from  Fort  Sa^td  to  Suez. 

The  passage  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  interesting  only  on  one  of  the  large 
steamers,  for  from  the  small  steamboats  which  ply  regularly  between  Is- 
ma'iliya  and  Port  Sa'id  the  passenger  cannot  see  beyond  the  embankments 
of  the  Canal.  The  S.  part  of  the  Canal,  from  Isma^iliya  to  Suez,  is  the 
more  interesting.  The  passage  from  Port  Sa'id  to  Suez  occupies  15-22  hrs. 
The  fare  by  the  British  steamers  is  about  3^,  by  the  French  steamers 
100  fr.,  by  the  German  steamers  41-60  marks*,  for  the  tax  levied  by  the 
Canal  Co.  on  each  traveller,  see  p.  167. 

a.  Isthmas  of  Suez  and  History  of  the  Canal. 

The  Isthmus  of  Snez,  a  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects 
Africa  with  Asia,  is  at  its  narrowest  part  70  M.  in  width.  On 
the  S.  side  it  is  washed  by  the  N.  part  of  the  Qulf  of  Suez  (Arab. 
Bahr  Kolzum^  Greek  Heroopolite  Bay),  the  western  of  the  two 
arms  of  the  Red  Sea  which  separate  Africa  and  Asia.  The  idea  of 
a  Suez  Canal  is  no  modern  conception.    The  earliest  authenticated 
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the  Survey  Department  (Director,  Capt.  Lyons)  and  the  Mvdirtyeh 
of  the  province  of  Gizeh,  and  a  fine  view  of  the  Pyramids.  The 
tramways  halt  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  (p.  105)  and  at  the  landing' 
place  for  the  ferry  from  Old  Cairo  (p.  69),  about  5  min.  viralk  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Museum  in  the  palace  of  GIzeh. 

The  Falace  of  Olzeh,  a  huge  rambling  edifice,  built  in  a  light 
and  unsubstantial  Oriental  style,  with  about  500  saloons  and  apart- 
ments, was  erected  by  the  Khedive  Ismail  for  his  harem  at  a  cost 
stated  at  120  million  francs.  In  1889  the  Museum  of  Egyptian 
Antiquitie^i  formerly  at  BuUk,  was  installed  here,  but  the  process 
of  transferring  this  valuable  collection  to  a  more  suitable  and  safer 
edifice,  recently  completed,  has  begun  (see  p.  40). 


The  **]Ias6iim  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  is  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  the  kind.  It  was  founded  by  the  eminent  French  Egypt- 
ologist Aug.  Mariette  (A.  1881).  The  present  director  is  the  no  less 
eminent  O,  Maspero ;  the  conservator  is  Emit  Brugsch^Bey^  assisted 
by  Ahmed  Kamul  Bey  and  0.  Daressy.  —  The  earliest  description  of 
the  Museum  is  Mariette' s  ^Les  Principaux  Monuments  du  Mus6e  de 
Boulacq'  (1864) ;  Maspero  also  published  sl^  Guide  du  Visiteur  auMusie 
de  Boulacq  (lo84).  The  present  detailed  Catalogue  (1894),  which 
is  sold  at  the  entrance,  though  not  perfect,  is  quite  indispensable 
for  students.  The  more  important  and  the  more  recently  acquired 
objects  are  provided  with  full  descriptive  labels  in  French.  Owing 
to  the  alterations  consequent  upon  the  removal  to  the  new  building, 
the  following  description  does  not  pretend  to  accuracy  on  all  points. 

The  museum  is  open  in  winter  daily,  except  Mon.  and  Frid.,  from 
9.30  till  4.30,  in  summer  (16th  April  to  15th  Oct.)  from  8.30  to 
12;  admission  5  piastres,  free  in  summer.  Sticks  and  umbrellas  are 
given  up  at  the  entrance  and  returned  at  the  exit  (no  fee). 

A  special  room  is  reserved  for  Students;  apply  to  the  director  or  to 
one  of  the  conservators.  —  In  the  Sale  Room  (R.  Ixi)  duplicates,  etc.,  of  the 
antiquities  may  be  purchased,  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Museum  authorities 
and  plainly  marked  on  the  objects  offered.  Purchases  here  made  have,  of 
course,  a  guarantee  of  their  genuineness  (comp.  also  p.  xv).  A  permit 
to  export  is  given  with  each  purchase.  —  Travellers  going  on  to  Upper 
Egypt  should  provide  themselves  here  with  a  General  Admission  Ticket 
of  the  Service  det  Antiquitis  de  fEgypte  (€  1  E.^  comp.  p.  184),  admitting 
them  to  all  monuments. 

In  the  Garden  near  the  entrance  is  a  tall  pedestal  supporting 
a  Sphinx  in  red  granite,  with  the  names  of  the  Pharaoh  Ramses  II., 
added  later.  On  the  right  of  the  road  to  the  palace  is  the  top  of  an 
Obelisk,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Makere,  whose  figure  was 
replaced  by  sacrificial  tables  under  Thutmosis  III.  On  a  platform 
of  masonry  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  rests  the  marble  sarcophagus 
of  Aug,  Mariette  (see  above). 
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attempt  to  connect  the  Red  Sea  "with  the  Nile  (and  thereby  witU 
the  Mediterranean)  was  made  by  Nekko  (p.  Ixxxy).  His  plan  was  to 
extend  towards  the  S.,  from  Lake  TimslK  to  the  Red  Sea,  an  earlier 
canal,  in  existence  even  under  Ramses  II.,  which  diverged  from 
the  Nile  near  Bubastis  and  flowed  through  the  Wadi  Ti^miUt 
(p.  163).  Herodotus  informs  us  that  no  fewer  than  120,000  Egypt- 
ians perished  while  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  king  afterwards 
abandoned  the  undertaking,  as  he  was  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
the  barbarians  (Le,  the  Persians)  alone  would  profit  by  it.  The 
canal  was  completed  a  century  later  by  Darius,  Its  course  roughly 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  present  Fresh  Water  Canal.  It  was  wide 
enough  to  permit  two  triremes  to  row  abreast,  and  it  was  four  days' 
Journey  in  length.  Darius  commemorated  the  completion  of  the  great 
work  by  various  monuments  on  its  banks,  of  which  the  remains  have 
been  found  at  different  spots  (e.g.  to  the  S.  of  Tell  el-Maskhiita ; 
to  the  W.  of  the  Serapeum  station ;  to  the  N.  of  Shaliif  near  Kabret; 
and  to  the  N.  of  Suez).  —  Under  the  Ptolemies  the  canal  system 
was  extended,  and  locks  were  erected  at  its  efflux  into  the  Red  Sea. 
The  Canal  fell  into  disrepair  during  the  first  Christian  century, 
and  Trajan  (98-117  A.D.)  seems  to  have  restored  it.  At  all  events, 
a  canal,  beginning  near  Cairo,  and  terminating  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
the  precise  course  of  which,  probably  following  the  earlier  channel, 
is  nowhere  described,  was  called  the  AmnU  Trajanus. 

After  the  Arabs  had  conquered  Egypt,  they  must  have  been 
desirous  of  connecting  the  Lower  Egyptian  part  of^the  Nile  as 
directly  as  possible  with  the  Red  Sea.  'Amr  ibn  el-'As  (p.  xdii) 
accordingly  restored  the  ancient  canal  (of  which  the  Khalig  at  Cairo 
is  said  to  be  a  portion),  and  used  it  for  the  transport  of  grain  from 
Fo8(a(  (p.  32)  to  Kolzum  (Suez),  whence  it  was  exported  by  the 
Red  Sea  to  Arabia.  The  bed  of  the  ancient  canal  is  said  to  have 
been  pointed  out  to  'Amr  by  a  Copt.  The  canal  again  became  un- 
serviceable after  the  8th  century.  At  a  later  period  the  Venetians 
frequently  thought  of  constructing  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus 
with  a  view  to  recover  the  trade  which  they  had  lost  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  the  route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  several 
travellers  advocated  the  scheme ;  but  no  one  seriously  attempted 
to  carry  it  out.  Leibnitz,  too,  in  his  proposal  regarding  an  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  made  in  1671  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  greatest  monarch 
of  his  age,  strongly  recommends  the  construction  of  such  a  canal. 
Sultan  Mustafa  111.,  the  admirer  of  Frederick  the  Great,  'Ali  Bey, 
the  enterprising  Mameluke  prince,  and  Bonaparte  all  revived  the 
scheme,  and  the  latter  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798  (p.  oxv) 
even  caused  the  preliminary  works  to  be  undertaken,  but  the  actual 
execution  of  the  project  seemed  almost  as  distant  as  ever.  Lepdre, 
Bonaparte's  chief  road  engineer,  surveyed  the  ground,  but  owing 
to  a  serious  miscalculation  he  threw  great  doubt  on  the  feasibility 
of  the  undertaking.    While  in  reality  the  level  of  the  two  seas  is 


33  ft.  higher  than  that  of  the  Meditemiiean. 

Ill  1836  Ferdiiumd  dt  Utsep$  (1805-94)  came  to  Cairo  as  ■ 
young  consalai  ilinc,  and  there  had  his  attention  called  to  Lepiie's 
Mrimoire  cegardlng  the  scheme  of  coQnectlng  the  two  eeas,  which 
led  blm  to  ooneider  its  great  importance,  although  LepSre  himaelf 
doubted,  tta  feaaibtltty.  In  1838  he  made  the  tcqualntanoe  of  Lieut. 
Waghorn,  an  EngliBbman  [p.  173),  whose  lealoua  advocacy  of  the 
cougtmctian  of  a  route  heCween  Europe  and  India  vU  Kgypt  stiui' 
Diated  his  zea!  for  a  similar  projeat.  In  1841  and  184?  Llnant 
Bey,  the  viceroy's  eugineer  of  water-works,  and  Messrs.  Stephenson, 
Negrelli,  and  Bouidalone,  demonstrated  the  Inaccuracy  of  Lepire's 
eakulations,  and  proved  tliat  the  level  of  the  two  seas  was  nearly 
the  same ,  so  that  the  consCraction  of  a  canal  between  them  was 
poBslble.  In  16!i4  M.  de  Lesseps,  having  matured  his  plan,  laid  it 
before  Sa'td  Pasha,  who  was  then  viceroy,  and  who  determined  to 
carry  it  out.  Difflcnlties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  enterprise 
by  the  Knglish  government  during  Lord  Palmeraton's  ministry, 
but  on  5th  Jan.,  ISQG,  permUsioa  to  begin  the  work  wag  formally 
granted  by  the  viceroy.  A  considerable  time,  however,  elapsed  be- 
fore the  necesssry  capital  was  raised,  and  it  was  not  till  22nd  April, 
1859,  that  the  work  was  actually  begun.  The  viceroy  undertook  to 
pay  many  of  the  current  expenses,  and  provided  25,000  workmen, 
who  were  to  be  paid  and  fei  by  the  company  at  an  inexpensive  rate, 
and  were  to  he  relieved  every  three  monthe.  In  order  lo  provide 
these  workmen  with  water,  4000  water-casks  suitable  for  being 
carried  by  camels  had  to  be  conatruetod,  and  1600  of  these  animals 
were  daily  employed  in  bringing  them  supplies,  at  a  coat  of  8000  fr. 
per  day.  On  29lli  Dec,  18G3,  the  fresh-water  canal  (p.  162)  was 
completed,  so  that  the  company  was  thenceforth  relieved  of  the 
enormoni  expense  of  supplying  the  workpeople  with  water.  The 
hands  now  employed,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  Europeans, 
were  less  numerous,  and  much  of  the  work  was  done  by  machinery, 
of  22,000  hone-powet  In  all. 

'  On  18th  March,  1869,  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  was  at 
leugth  allowed  to  flow  into  the  nearly  dry,  salt-enctusted  basins  of 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  the  N.  parla  of  which  lay  26-40  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  S.  parts  required  extensive 
dredging  operations.  The  opeuing  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  inaugurated 
on  16th  Nov.,  1869,  and  the  magnificent  festivities  which  took  place 
on  the  occasion  are  said  to  have  coat  the  Khedive  no  less  than 
4,200,  OOOi. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  canal  amounted  to  about  19  million 
pounds  sterling,  of  which  12,800,000  was  paid  by  the  shareholders, 
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Canal  Ck)mpany  (Compagnie  Universelle  du  Canal  Maritime  de  Suez) 
also  possesses  lands,  bnildings,  and  other  property  valued  at  nearly 
3,000,000*. 

The  capital  was  raised  In  the  following  manner :  — 

Original  capital,  in  400,000  shares  of  20?.  each      ....    8,000,0001. 

Loan  of  1867-68,  repayable  In  60  years  by  means  of  a  sinking 
fund  inrolying  an  annual  charge  of  400,000/.      .    .    .    ,    4,000,0002. 

Loan  of  1871,  repayable  in  90  years  (annual  charge,  51,000?.)       800,000<. 

Total:  12,800,000/. 

The  Canal  Is  160  kilometres  flOO  M.)  in  length,  and  the  E. 
bank  Is  furnished  with  posts  at  interrals  of  5  kilometres.  Near  the 
stations  are  passing-places  for  the  large  steamers,  named  ^Gare  du 
Nord*  and  ^Gare  du  Sud*  respectively.  The  Canal  is  now  28  ft.  In 
depth,  thus  admitting  vessels  drawing  26^4  ft.  of  water.  The  sur- 
face varies  in  breadth  from  65  to  110  yds.,  while  the  width  of  the 
bottom  is  24  yds.  only. 

The  great  mercantile  importance  of  the  Canal  is  apparent  from  the 
following  data.  The  distance  from  London  to  Bombay  yi&  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope  is  12,648  English  miles,  and  vi&  the  Sues  Canal  7028  H.  only. 
The  saving  thus  effected  is  44  per  cent  of  the  distance.  From  Hamburg  to 
Bombay  by  the  Cape  12,903  H.,  by  the  Canal  7383  M. :  saving  43  per  cent. 
From  Trieste  to  Bombay  by  the  Cape  13,229  H.,  by  the  Canal  4816  H.;  saving 
63  per  cent.  From  London  to  Hongkong  by  the  Cape  16,229  H.,  by  the  Canal 
11,112  H. ;  saving  28  per  cent.  From  Odessa  to  Hongkong  by  the  Cape 
16,629  M.,  by  the  Canal  8736  M3,  saving  47  per  cent.  From  Marseilles  to 
Bombay  by  the  Cape  12,144  M.,  by  the  Canal  6022  H.*,  saving  59  per  cent. 
From  Constantinople  to  Zanzibar  by  the  Cape  10,271  M.,  by  the  Canal 
4366  If .;  saving  67  per  cent.  From  Rotterdam  to  the  Sunda  Strait  by  the 
Cape  13,262  H.,  by  the  Canal  9779  H. ;  saving  26  per  cent. 

The  passage  of  the  Canal,  which  is  open  to  the  vessels  of  all  nation- 
aliUes,  has  been  practicable  both  by  day  and  by  night  since  the  intro- 
daetion  of  the  electric  light.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  growth 
of  traffic:  — 


Year 

No.  of 
vessels 

Aggregate 
tonnage 

Year 

No.  of 
vessels 

Aggregate 
tonnage 

18TO 
1876 
1880 
1886 
1890 
1891 
1862 

486 
1494 
2026 
3137 
3389 
4207 
3669 

493,911 
2,009,984 
4,360,000 
8,430,043 
9,794,130 
12,217,986 
10,866,401 

1893 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

3841 
3434 
3409 
2986 
3503 
3607 
3U1 

10,763,798 
11,883,637 
12,039,869 
11,123,403 
12,962,632 
18,861,992 
13,699,238 

The  nationalities  of  the  vessels  traversing  the  Canal  in  1900  were  as 
follows:  British  1936;  German  462;  French  285;  Dutch  232;  Austrian  126; 
Russian  100;  Italian  82;  Japanese  63;  Spanish  34;  Norwegian  30;  other 
nationalities  92. 

The  dues  amount  to  9  fr.  per  ton  for  laden  passenger  or  cargo 
steamers  and  war-ships ;  6  fr.  60  c.  per  ton  for  ships  in  ballast  without 
passengers ;  10  fr.  for  each  passenger  (children  half-price).  Ships  of  war 
and  the  regular  mail-steamers  obtain  a  reduction.  The  income  of  the 
company  in  1899  was  94,317,606  fr.,  the  expenditure  24,863,166  fr. 

Steamers  are  not  allowed  to  steam  through  the  Canal  (except  in  the 
large  Bitter  Lakes)  above  a  speed  of  6  H.  per  hr.,  as  their  wash  would 
i  njure  the  embankments. 
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N.  side :  Table  Ca$e  containing  ♦*Golden  Obnambnts,  found  in 
1894  by  J.  de  Morgan  near  the  N.  and  S.  brick  pyramid  sat  Dahshur 
(p.jl53).  The  principal  pieces,  illustrating  the  high  pitch  of  skill 
attained  by  Egyptian  goldsmiths  about  2000  B.C.,  are  the  following. 
—  1348.  Belonging  to  Princess  Sit-Hathor  (12th  Dyn.) :  a.  Gold 
Breast  Ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  temple,  inlaid  in  a  mosaic  style 
with  cornelian,  lapis  lazuli,  and  turquoises;  in  the  middle  is  the 
name  of  Usertesen  (Sesostcis)II.,  supported  on  either  side  by  a  hawk 
perched  upon  the  hieroglyphic  symbol  for  *gold',  and  wearing  the 
Egyptian  double  crown,  h.  Six  gold  shells,  from  a  necklace,  d.  Two 
lotus  flowers  tied  together.  —  1349.  Belonging  to  the  Pirincess 
Merit:  b.  Gold  Breast  Ornament  inlaid  with  gems;  at  the  top  is  a 
vulture  with  outspread  wings,  representing  Nekhbet,  the  patron- 
goddess  of  the  king;  below  is  the  name  of  Usertesen  III.,  to  the  right 
and  left  of  which  are  two  hawk-headed  sphinxes,  as  symbols  of  the 
king,  each  trampling  upon  two  foes.  a.  Breast  Ornament  of  the  same 
kind;  at  the  top  is  the  vulture,  below  is  the  name  of  Amenemhet  III., 
on  either  side  of  which  the  king  appears,  grasping  a  kneeling  Asiatic 
by  the  hair  and  smiting  him  with  a  club.  c.  Golden  Shell,  orna- 
mented with  a  water-lily  (so-called  Nymph»a)  inlaid  in  coloured 
gems.  ^,  h.  Two  small  golden  cosmetic  boxes,  one  with  zigzag 
ornaments,  the  other  with  inlaid  gems.  i.  Two  Bracelet  Ornaments 
In  gold  and  coloured  gems,  showing  the  name  of  Amenemhet  III. 
g,  r.  Cosmetic  boxes  in  cornelian,  lapis  lazuli,  golden  shells,  lions' 
heads  (from  chain«),  etc.  —  1350.  Found  in  the  coffin  of  the  JVin- 
cess  Neb'hetepti-khrot :  a.  Silver  diadem  inlaid  with  gems,  with  the 
urseus-serpent  in  front;  b.  Golden  vulture's  head;  c.  Two  ends  of  a 
chain  in  the  form  of  golden  hawks'  heads ;  d.  Dagger-blade  in  gold; 
f.  Portion  of  a  scourge.   Also  bracelets,  necklaces,  golden  pins,  etc. 

1361-1363.  Table  Case:  ♦♦1361.  Ornaments  found  in  the  tomb 
of  Princess  Ita^  to  the  W.  of  the  Pyramid  of  Amenemhet  II.  at  Dah- 
shur: a.  Dagger  with  inlaid  hilt;  b.  Bracelet  of  massive  gold, 
c.  Hawk  in  cornelian.  Also  chains;  network  of  cornelian  and  porce- 
lain beads. 

♦♦1362.  Ornaments  from  the  tomb  of  Princess  Khnumet:  a.  Pair 
of  golden  hawks'  beads,  from  the  end  of  a  breast-ornament;  b.  Gold 
chains;  chain  with  various  appendages;  c.  Clasps  of  bracelets.  Chains 
and  appendages  of  the  finest  workmanship. 

♦♦  1363.  Ornaments  from  the  tomb  (serddb)  of  Khnumet : 
a.  Golden  wreath,  with  inlaid  stones;  b.  Similar  wreath ;  c.  Golden 
twig,  originally  fastened  to  the  front  of  & ;  d.  Hovering  hawk  in 
chased  gold,  originally  fastened  to  the  back  of  6;  e.  Appendages 
for  a  chain,  in  the  form  of  hieroglyphics.  Magnificent  gold  chains, 
masterpieces  of  Egyptian  goldsmith's  work. 

Table  Case  1364  contains  necklaces  and  bracelets  found  in  the 
tombs  of  two  princesses  beside  the  Pyramid  of  Amenemhet  II.,  at 
Dahshur. 
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in  the  Fayum  (p.  179).  129.  Lower  part  of  a  statue  of  the  Hyksos 
King  Kheyan,  found  at  Bubastis. 

133-135,  137-139.  Statues  of  kings  with  high  cheek-bones, 
folds  about  the  mouth,  and  other  peculiar  and  foreign  facial  charac- 
teristics, and  with  hair  and  beards  unlike  those  of  Egyptians.  These 
were  formerly  regarded  as  Hyksos  princes  (p.  Ixxxi),  but  are  now 
attributed  with  greater  probability  to  the  end  of  the  12th  Dynasty. 

133.  Group  in  grey  granite,  found  at  Tanis  (p.  156). 

Two  water-deities  are  offering  a  god  fish  upon  lotus-stems,  while  they 
carry  other  fishes  and  birds  in  nets.  The  name  of  Psusennes  is  engraved 
on  the  front. 

♦134.  Sphinx  in  black  granite,  from  Tanis,  the  restored  parts 

recognisable  by  their  darker  hue. 

An  inscription  on  the  right  shoulder,  afterwards  effaced,  mentions 
Apepi  (Apnphis),  the  Hyksos  king.  Merenptah  and  Bamses  11.  suhsequenily 
caused  their  names  to  be  inscribed  on  the  base,  and  Psusennes  engraved 
his  on  the  breast  of  the  statue. 

135.  Head  of  a  sphinx,  with  the  name  of  Merenptah  added  at 
a  later  date ;  137.  Head  of  a  king,  from  Medinet  el-Fayum  (p.  176) ; 
138.  Three  heads,  in  grey  granite ;  139.  Sphinx,  in  limestone,  found 
at  El-K&b  (p.  311). 

140.  Large  limestone  sarcophagus  of  Tagi,  from  Thebea.  The 
interior  is  adorned  with  well-preseryed  representations  of  articles 
required  by  the  deceased  in  the  future  life. 

IfooM  XVIL  In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  wooden  cofBns  of  the 
Middle  Empire,  including  142.  Coffin  of  Kheperkere  with  repre- 
sentations of  doors  on  the  outside.  Glass  Case  with  boats  of  the  sun 
and  sepulchral  gifts,  from  Bersheh  (p.  201). 

Qlcus  CcLSt  to  the  right  of  the  stairs.  Articles  found  in  tombs 
near  the  pyramids  of  Lisht :  sticks,  sceptres,  weapons ;  entrail-vases 
with  lids  in  the  shape  of  human  heads ;  wooden  statuette  of  a  man. 

Beside  the  stairs :  Wall-paintings  from  tombs  of  the  6th  Dyn., 
at  Dahshur  (p.  153).  Painted  pavements  from  the  palace  of  Ameno- 
phis  IV.  at  Haw&ta  (p.  210). 

Room  XVIII.  Portions  of  painted  wooden  coffins,  dating  from  the 
Middle  Empire. 

Rooms  XIX  and  XX.  Wooden  coffins  of  the  11th  and  12th  Dyn.; 
sacrificial  tablots,  and  numerous  steles  from  Abydos. 

Room  XXI.  ♦Nine  colossal  statues  of  Usertesen  I.,  in  fine 
limestone,  found  near  the  S.  pyramid  of  Lisht  (p.  192),  of  admirable 
workmanship  (especially  in  the  reliefs  on  the  throne).  —  *1354. 
Outer  and  inner  wooden  coffins  of  Mesehti,  nomarch  of  Assidt. 

The  mummy  reclined  on  a  bed  in  the  inner  coffin,  but  only  its  golden 
mask  is  now  left.  Beside  it  are  various  articles  for  the  use  of  the  dead 
in  the  future  life:  head-rests,  mirror,  sandals,  hronse  washing  apparatus, 
sticks,  bow  and  arrows,  etc.  The  ship  (No.  1339)  in  Boom  II.  and  the 
soldiers  (Nos.  1387-38)  in  Boom  I.  were  found  in  this  tomb  also. 
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of  Queen  Amenertais,    The  cartouches  (effaced)  are  those  of  hei 
father  Kashta  and  her  brother  Shabako  (25th  Dyn.). 

Room  XXVI.  —  S.W.  Gallery:  176,  177.  Heads  from  statues  of 
Ramses  U.  and  Ramses  IV.  (both  of  syenite  and  found  at  Bubastis). 

W.  Gallery :  179.  Group  of  Zal  and  his  sister  Naye;  at  the  back, 
the  same  figures  seated  at  a  banquet,  with  Sunro,  priestess  of  Ammon 
(19th  Dyn.) ;  182.  Pillar  with  representations  of  Ramses  II.  offering 
libations.  183.  Group  of  Ammon  and  Mut  seated  side  by  side,  with 
dedicatory  inscription  of  King  Sethosl.  (19th  Dyn.). 

N.  Gallery :  *186,  ^186.  Statues  of  Ptah,  found  in  1892  in  the 
Temple  of  Ramses  II.  in  Memphis  (7  ft.  and  lOVgft.  high  respect- 
ively); 188.  Head  of  a  statue  of  Amenophis  U.;  191.  Head  of 
Ammon;  the  eyes  were  inlaid  (Karnak).  192.  Bust  ofThutmosisIII.; 
194,  195.  Two  figures  of  Khat  (No.  194  holds  a  small  shrine  with  an 
image  of  Osiris,  and  No.  195  another  with  an  Image  of  Re);  196. 
Sitting  colossus  of  a  king,  in  grey  granite  (probably  12th  Dyn.), 
with  the  names  of  Ramses  II.  subsequently  added;  *197.  Fine 
head  in  black  granite  with  mild  and  regular  features,  perhaps 
King  Haremheb ;  *198.  Head  of  a  queen,  found  at  Karnak  along 
with  No.  191  (see  above) ;  200.  The  chief  priest  Ptahmose,  a  con- 
temporary ofThutmosisIII.,  in  a  naos;  201.  Bust  from  a  limestone 
statue  of  a  king,  a  fine  work  of  the  18th  Dynasty. 

E.  Gallery :  202.  Pink  granite  statue  of  Thutmosis  HI. ;  206. 
Statue  of  the  scribe  Amenhotep,  with  his  writing-apparatus  hang- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  from  El-Hibeh  (18th  Dyn.) ;  •206.  Lime- 
stone statue  of  a  god,  dedicated  by  Amenophis  H.  (18th  Dyn.), 
with  inlaid  eyes;  207.  Amenophis  IV.  (comp.  Nos.  83,  90, 93, 194, 
199,  etc.),  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  adoring  the  sun-disk 
(18th  Dyn.);  210.  The  lion-headed  goddess  Sekhmet,  dedicated  by 
Amenophis  UL  in  the  temple  of  Mut  at  Karnak. 

*213.  Triumphal  monument  of  Thutmosis  HI.,  from  Karnak. 

In  the  upper  part  appears  the  king  sacrificing  to  Anunon-R&.  with  the 
patron-goddess  of  Thebes  behind  him.  In  the  poetic  inscription  the  king 
is  hailed  as  a  victor  by  Ammon  and  the  conquered  lands  are  recounted. 

214.  Black  granite  sUtue  of  Thutmosis  UL  (18th  Dyn.);  215.  Door- 
shaped  stele  of  Pu-em-Re,  second  prophet  of  Ammon  (18th  Dyn.). 

S.E.  Gallery:  217.  Sacred  serpent,  dedicated  by  Amenophis  III 
in  the  temple  of  Har-khent-khetey  at  Athribis  (Benha). 

Central  court :  Memorial  stone  of  Amenophis  IV.  (see  above), 
afterwards  used  again  under  Haremheb  (18th  Dyn.);  fragment  of 
an  obelisk  with  the  name  of  Ramses  lY.,  probably  ftom  HeliopoUs. 

Room  XXTII  (Gallery)  contains  steles  and  inscriptions  of  the 
18th  and  19th  Dynasties.  —  *218.  The  celebrated  TabUtofSakkdra^ 
found  in  a  tomb  at  Sahara.  On  one  side  is  inscribed  a  hymn  lo 
Osiris  and  on  the  other  appears  the  scribe  Tunri  praying  to 
58  Egyptian  kings,  vhose  names  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  begin- 
ning with  Merbapen  (Ist  Dyn.)  and  ending  with  Ramses  II. 
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Room  XXVIII  (Open  court):  223.  Colossus  of  Usertesen  I. 
(12th  Dyu.)  in  the  form  of  Osiris  j  224-227.  Colossal  statues,  on 
which  the  name  of  Ramses  II.  was  placed  at  a  later  date  (No.  224 
from  Abul^ir;  the  rest  tiom  Tanis). 

Room  XXIX  (Gallery):  228,  229.  Fragments  of  pillars  from  the 
tomb  of  Prince,  afterwards  Kin^,  Haremheb  (18th  Dyn.);  the  Uraeus 
serpent  on  his  head  was  added  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
*230.  Amenophis  III.  before  Ptah,  an  admirable  piece  of  work. 

Room  XXX.  —  231.  Painted  statue  of  Mnt-nofret,  mother  of 
Thutmosis  II.  *236.  Caricature  of  the  queen  of  Punt,  from  the 
reliefs  of  the  temple  at  Der  el-bahri  (p.  278).  237.  Relief  of  the 
ass  of  the  preceding. 

Room  XXXI  (Saite  Period).  In  the  middle  of  the  room  :  241. 
Granite  sarcophagus  of  Psammetikh  II.  —  E.  side  :  246.  Granite  naos 
dedicated  in  a  temple  at  Esneh  by  the  Ethiopian  King  Shabako. 

Room  XXXII.  252.  Fragment  of  a  naos  dedicated  by  Nekta- 
nebos  in  the  temple  of  Saft  el-Henneh  near  Bubastis;  both  out- 
side and  inside  are  crowded  with  Inscriptions  and  representations. 
No  number,  Memorial  stone  of  Nektanebos,  from  Naucratis,  referring 
to  the  imposts  on  the  Greek  factories  at  Naucratis  and  on  the  imports 
at  that  place.  *254.  Four  bas-reliefs  of  the  Saite  period ;  one  re- 
presents the  scribe  Psamtik  superintending  the  transportation  of 
gold  ornaments  intended  for  his  tomb;  another  shows  him  receiving 
votive  offerings. 

Room  XXXIII.  Tombstones  from  Saj^kara,  Abydos,  Akhmim,  etc. 

Room  XXXIV.    Tombstones,  chiefly  from  Abydos. 

d.  MonnmentB  of  the  Ptolemaic,  Boman,  and  Coptic  Periods 
(4th  cent.  B.C.  to  the  4th  cent,  after  Christ). 

Room  XXXV.  272.  Group  of  the  god  Ammon  and  an  Ethiopian 
queen  from  Meroe,  of  the  latest  period  of  Egyptian  influence  in 
Ethiopia. 

E.  side  :  277.  Stele  from  Akhmim ;  stele  from  Hassaia,  nearEdfu, 
painted  and  gilded ;  sacrificial  tablets ;  four  small  votive  pyramids. 

W.  side:  273.  Beautiful  tombstone  from  Akhmim;  274.  Three 
tombstones  from  Hassaia,  finely  executed  and  with  well-preserved 
colouring. 

Room  XXXVI.  E.  side:  278.  Memorial  stone  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  from  Pithom  (p.  163),  recording  his  exploits  and  his 
benefactions  to  Egyptian  temples ;  279.  Finely  worked  limestone 
tombstone  from  Akhmim. 

W.  side :  283.  Memorial  stone  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  found  in  1870 
among  the  foundations  of  the  mosque  of  Shekhiln  at  Cairo  (p.  53) ; 
it  relates  to  a  gift  of  lands  to  the  gods  of  Buto,  and  is  dated  in  the 
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7th  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  (son  of  Alexander  the  Great}, 
whose  satrap  Ptolemy  calls  himself.  —  284.  Memorial  stone,  found 
at  Mendes. 

Room  XXXVII.  Monuments  with  demotic  inscriptions.  Ry  the 
N.  wall :  Fragments  of  statues  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods. 

Room  XXXVIII.  Tombstones  and  reliefs  of  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman  periods. 

Room  XXXIX.  Greek  tombstones,  some  of  which  have  Egyptian 
designs. 

Room  XL.  *289.  Beautiful  limestone  stele,  showing  a  woman 
in  a  mourning  attitude ,  to  whom  her  daughter  hands  a  lyre ;  a 
Greek  work  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  Attic  in  character  though  found 
at  Alexandria. 

*290.  The  famous  Decree  of  Carhopus,  in  three  languages,  found 

at  Tanis  (p.  156). 

The  decree  appears  above  in  hieroglyphics,  or  the  Ancient  Egyptian 
written  language,  below  in  Greek,  and  on  the  margins  in  the  popular 
dialect  written  in  the  Demotic  character.  The  decree  was  pronounced  by  an 
assembly  of  the  priests  in  the  temple  of  Can  opus  on  7th  March  (17th  Tybi), 
B.C.  238,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetet  I.  It  praises  the  king  for 
having  brought  back  the  images  of  the  gods  from  Asia,  gained  many 
victories,  preserved  peace  in  the  land,  and  saved  it  from  imminent  famine 
by  his  forethought  in  remitting  taxes  and  importing  corn.  In  token  of 
gratitude  a  resolution  is  passed  to  institute  new  festivals  in  honour  of 
the  king  and  queen  and  their  ancestors,  to  call  all  priests  also  ^priests  of 
the  divine  Euergetse*,  to  found  a  new  sacerdotal  caste  to  be  named  after 
Euergetes,  and  introduce  an  improvement  in  the  popular  calendar  so  that 
the  festival  of  Euergetes  may  always  be  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year  as  in  the  year  of  the  decree.  It  is  also  resolved  to. pay  permanent  hon- 
our to  the  Princess  Berenice,  who  died  young  and  unmarried,  and  to  celebrate 
certain  yearly  festivals  to  her  memory.  The  inscriptions  lastly  declare 
that  the  decree  is  to  be  inscribed  in  the  holy  (hieroglyphic),  the  Egyptian 
(demotic),   and  the  Greek  languages,  and  to  be  exhibited  in  the  temples. 

290b.  Another  copy  of  the  same  decree  found  at  K6m  el-Hisn 
(Lower  Egypt).  Over  the  central  E.  window :  no  number,  ^Colossal 
Female  Head  (Demeter  or  Kora?)  of  Greek  marble,  a  Greek  work  of 
the  4th  or  3rd  cent.  B.C. 

**291.  Marble  head  of  a  Oaul,  an  original  Greek  work  of  great 

beauty,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  (p.  civ). 
This  head  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Dying  Gaul  in  the  Ca- 
pitoline  Museum  and  the  Group  of  Gauls  in  the  Hufeo  Boncompagni  at 
Rome,  though  it  is  executed  in  an  entirely  different  style.  The  work- 
manship is  much  freer,  fresher,  and  less  careful;  the  back  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  but  partly  worked.  Only  the  head,  throat,  and  part  of  the 
drapery  are  preserved.  They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  statue  of  a 
man  represented  in  the  most  energetic  movement,  probably  fighting.  The 
head  is  thrown  back  towards  the  right  shoulder  and  the  eyes  look  up- 
wards in  keen  excitement. 

292.  Block  of  sandstone,  with  a  frieze  containing  the  names  of 

Psammetikh  J,  and  Shabako  (or  Tannt-Amon).    Below  is  a  long 

Greek  inscription  with  the  names  of  the  emperors  Valens,    Va- 

lentinlan,  and  Gratian.  —  294.  Black  basalt  statue  of  the  Egyptian 

scribe  Hor,  carved  under  Greek  influence. 
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*295.  Siren  playing  the  lyre,  fonnd  in  the  Greek  Serapeum  at 
SaVk^ra. 

296,  296b.  Monuments  from  Memphis,  referring  to  the  worship 
of  Mithras ;  298.  Large  porphyry  statue  in  the  late-Boman  style 
(Alexandria;  head  wanting);  800.  Grsco-Roman  marble  statne; 
302.  Porphyry  bust  of  a  Roman  emperor,  perhaps  Maiimianus  Her- 
cnlins  (305-313  A.D.);  beside  it  a  Roman  portrait-bust,  completely 
polished,  from  about  the  reign  of  Trajan;  303.  Marble  statue  of  a 
Roman  lady;  304.  Granite  stele,  with  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  (from  Ptolemais).  —  *306.  Colossal  marble  face  of  Serapis 
(only  the  face  and  portion  of  the  throat  preseryed),  the  new  god 
introduced  by  the  Ptolemies,  erroneously  named  'Nile  God'.  310. 
Relief  from  Luxor  of  Isis  and  of  Serapis  killing  a  gazelle  (perhaps 
a  form  of  the  god  Antaeus,  p.  cxxy). 

In  the  N.W.  corner:  no  number,  Trilingual  inscription  of  C.  Cor- 
nelius Gallus,  found  at  Philse  (p.  343)  in  1896.  The  inscription 
dates  from  the  first  year  of  the  Emp.  Augustus  and  in  hieroglyphics, 
Latin,  and  Greek  extols  the  military  exploits  of  Gallus  in  Egypt. 

Rooms  XLI  and  XLIL  Tombstones  and  other  monuments  of  the 
Coptic  Christian  period,  the  most  important  being  Nos.  311-314. 

We  return  to  Room  XL,  whence  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  upper 
floor.  —  On  the  staircase,  marked  XLUI  on  the  plan :  — 

e.  Alexandrian  Terraoottai  and  Orseco-Boman  Olasi. 

This  collection  of  terracotta  figures  of  the  Roman  period  is  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  existence,  next  to  that  in  the  museum  at 

Alexandria. 

Case  A.  Representations  of  Harpocrates,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
recognized  as  a  child  by  the  finger  in  his  month  and  the  lock  of  hair. 
He  appears  in  innumerable  forms,  sitting  or  standing,  with  the  urn,  on 
horseback,  on  the  goose,  or  on  the  Urseus-serpent,  as  a  warrior,  etc. ;  once 
(No.  315)  with  a  hieroglyphic  inscription. 

Gate  B.  Top  row ,  to  the  left :  Ifubian  slave  with  basket  of  fruit. 
Central  compartment:  Isis  ending  in  a  serpent's  body;  Aphrodite  beside 
the  bath;  8phinx.  —  Second  row:  Figures  of  Priapus.  Central  com- 
partment :  Serapis  seated  with  Cerberus  by  her  side,  Isi.o,  Canephoree,  etc. 
—  Third  row,  to  the  left:  in  front,  Selection  of  heads  of  caricature  figures, 
which  appear  to  represent  comic  personages,  dwarfs,  and  also  characters 
from  the  Alexandrian  stage.  Central  section:  Isis  suckling  the  bull; 
Demeter  with  the  torch ;  Zeus  borne  by  the  eagle.  —  Fourth  row,  central 
section,  and  below :  Large  number  of  dancing  temple-attendants.  —  Bottom 
row,  to  the  left:  representations  of  the  god  Bes  (p.  cxxvii).  The  right 
compartment  of  the  case  contains  figures  of  animals. 

C(ue  C.  In  the  two  top  rows:  Vessels  of  various  shapes.  Third  row: 
Lamps  in  the  shape  of  altars,  houses,  etc.  Fourth  row:  318.  Lamp,  with 
medallion  in  relief  representing  a  Nile  scene  in  a  grotesque  manner ;  cari- 
cature figures  in  a  boat,  with  water-fowl  and  lotus-plants. 

Case  J>.  Vases,  bowls,  goblets,  bottles,  and  ewers  of  coloured  glass, 
some  reticulated  with  glass-threads;  a  few  moulded.  No.  330  has  an  en- 
graved design. 

Case  E.  Top  row :  Zeus,  Athena,  Isis.  —  Fourth  and  fifth  rows :  Genre 
figures:  Girl  reading  a  book;  priests  carrying  the  sacred  boat  or  an  altar; 
peasant  on  a  mule;  sitting  slave,  etc. 
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The  Uppbb  Floob 

contains  the  smaller  antiquities  and  the  mummies  of  kings  and 
priests  of  Ammon. 

a.  Oreeco-Boman  Objects. 

Room  XLIV.  Cases  A  and  B :  Mummy  -  wrappings  from  Akh- 
mim.  —  Case  C:  Mummies  from  the  Faydm,  with  golden  masks. 
334.  Mummy  of  a  child;  a  portrait  painted  on  linen  here  takes  the 
place  of  the  gold  mask  (2nd  cent,  after  Christ).  335.  Mummy  of  a 
child,  with  a  portrait  painted  in  wax-colours  on  a  thin  wooden  tablet. 

—  336.  Statuette  of  Venus  wringing  the  water  from  her  hair.  — 
Ctue  £.*  Glass  vessels;  bronze  vases,  fragments  of  bronze  utensils. 

—  Case  F:  Mummies  with  portraits,  from  the  Fayftm,  among 
which  No.  337  may  be  specially  mentioned,  and  the  still  finer  fe- 
male portrait  beside  it  to  the  left,  a  veritable  masterpiece.  — 
Case  O:  338,  339.  Lamps.  340-34:3.  Candelabra,  in  shape,  decora- 
tion, and  workmanship  resembling  those  found  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  344.  Mountings  of  a  coffln,  in  lead.  —  Cases  H 
and  /.*  Mummy-masks.  —  Case  J:  345.  Two  triangular  stucco 
bas-reliefs  of  sirens ,  painted  and  gilded  (belonging  to  the  coffln 
No,  394  in  R.  XLV);  346,  347.  Wooden  tablets  coated  with  wax, 
inscribed  with  seven  lines  in  the  Homeric  style ;  348.  Two  bronze 
military  diplomas  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  found  at 
Koptos.  Above,  wooden  tablets  from  coffins,  bearing  the  names  of 
the  deceased;  351.  Fragment  of  a  limestone  statuette  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (?)  as  Hercules,  of  Greek  workmanship.  —  Case  K: 
Mummies  from  the  Fayfim  and  from  Gebelen. 

Case  L:  Mammies  and  mummy-*cartonnages'  from  the  Fayum. 

354.  Mummy,  with  gold  mask  and  garlands;  356.  Similar  mummy, 
with  the  name  Artemidora  several  times  repeated  on  the  linen  band- 
ages ;  356.  Leaden  coffin,  from  Alexandria ;  357.  Mummy  of  a  man 
with  portrait  painted  in  the  encaustic  style  upon  wood ;  358.  Mummy 
with  gold  mask  and  garlands;  ^359.  Richly  gilded  mask  in  remark- 
able preservation,  with  genii  of  the  dead  executed  in  enamel  (from 
Mer);  360.  Mummy  of  a  woman  named  Thermutharion,  with  por- 
trait upon  wood  in  tempera  (the  wrappings  are  of  pink  cartonnage, 
with  gilding);  1316.  Two  painted  stucco-heads,  from  mummies; 
1321.  Two  female  mummy-masks,  with  delicate  tints  (from  Mer). 

Case  M:  Ptolemaic,  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  provincial  coins.  — 
Case  N:  Coins  of  the  Roman  period. 

On  the  top  of  Cases  A,  B,  C,  F,  K,  and  L  are  a  number  of 
terracotta  vessels,  including  a  series  remarkable  for  the  white  back- 
ground on  the  exterior,  some  showing  traces  of  bright  colours.  One 
specimen  (on  Case  B)  exhibits  two  carefully  painted  leathern  boots. 
These  vessels  are  cinerary  urns,  the  last-mentioned  perhaps  that  of 
a  shoemaker. 
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Room  XLV.  —  Case  A.  Second  section :  Terracotta  flasks  of 
the  Roman  period  (No.  364  is  from  Cyprus);  366.  Bronze  hilt  of  a 
Roman  sword;  367.  Two-edged  axe;  368.  Early-Greek  or  Cyprian 
statuette  in  alabaster,  from  Sais.  —  Third  section:  Vases,  statuettes, 
lamps,  terracotta  reliefs. 

Case  B:  Vases  and  portions  of  statuettes.  381.  Tasteful  small 
stele  of  limestone,  in  the  shape  of  a  naos,  a  votive  gift  from  an 
interpreter  of  dreams.  Various  utensils  and  figures  in  blue  enamel- 
led earthenware.  383.  Small  alabaster  figure  of  Venus  untying  her 
sandal. 

Between  Cases  B  and  C:  384.  Serpent  from  the  temple  of 
iEsculaplus  at  Ptolemais  (head  modern).  —  Case  C:  Greek  vases, 
chiefly  of  the  6-4th  cent.  B.C.,  some  manufactured  in  the  pot- 
teries of  Naucratis,  and  some  imported  from  the  Greek  motherland. 
The  vases  with  red  figures  are  the  latest,  those  with  brownish-red 
figures  on  a  greyish-yellow  ground  are  the  earliest.  —  Case  D: 
Terracottas.  On  the  two  top  shelves  are  specimens  of  the  favourite 
grotesque  caricature  figures;  in  the  two  beneath,  figures  of  Venus. 
—  Case  E:  Works  in  ivory,  chiefly  fragments  of  caskets,  on  some 
of  which  traces  of  painting  may  be  seen. 

Between  Cases  E  and  F:  Cut  gems  of  the  Greek  period,  some 
showing  Gnostic  inscriptions  and  designs. 

Case  F:  Terracotta  statuettes,  resembling  the  Tanagra  figures, 
and  obviously  in  some  cases  modelled  with  Tanagra  forms.  No.  385, 
one  of  the  best,  represents  a  faun  lying  on  a  wineskin  on  the  ground, 
from  the  mouth  of  which  he  permits  a  stream  of  wine  to  escape. 

Case  O:  Vases  and  statuettes.  386.  Blue  enamelled  terracotta 
vase;  387.  Isis;  388.  Fragment  of  a  fine  Greek  vase;  389.  Bronze 
incense-burner;  390.  Isis,  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  (the  eyes  were 
inlaid);  392.  Kound  limestone  incense  altar  (ashes  still  preserved), 
with  tasteful  base;  393.  Earthen  pot  with  bronze  coins  of  the  reigns 
of  Diocletian  and  Constantino. 

Case  H:  Bronze  statuettes  of  the  Graeco-Roman  period. 

394.  Wooden  coffin,  with  a  lid  in  the  form  of  a  roof,  in  good 
workmanship  of  the  Greek  period  (comp.  No.  345,  R.  XLIV);  395. 
Wooden  coffin  of  the  Roman  period,  with  garlands  all  round,  and  at 
the  foot,  a  figure  of  Anubis,  with  a  tree  behind ;  396.  Mummy  of 
a  girl,  with  portrait  on  wood;  397.  Two  mummies  of  the  latest 
Egyptian  period  (3rd  or  4th  cent,  after  Christ),  wrapped  in  cloths 
adorned  with  gilt  ornaments  and  figures  in  relief;  398.  Mummy  of 
a  girl,  with  portrait;  399.  Four  crudely  executed  granite  statues, 
■with  Greek  and  demotic  inscriptions,  from  Demeh  (p.  182;  2nd 
cent,  after  Christ).  400,  Coffin-lid,  in  the  shape  of  a  naos  in  which 
stands  Osiris;  401.  Linen  mummy-covering,  with  female  portrait. 

We  return  to  Room  XLIV  and  enter  Room  XLVI  (Gallery),  to 
the  left 
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b.  Coptic  Objeoti. 
Room  XLVI  (Gallery) :  Textile  fabrics  and  embroidery. 

Room  XL VII.  Case  A :  Religious  inscriptions  on  parchment, 
wood,  potsherds,  etc.  —  On  the  W.  wall  are  three  Coptic  papyri. 

Case  B :  Bronze  church-utensils  ;  402.  Cruciform  candlestick  ; 
403,  404,  406.  Incense-burners.  —  Case  C:  406,  407.  Church 
lamps ;  408,  409.  Bronze  pots,  vases,  and  flasks ;  410.  Chandelier. 
—  Case  D[:  411,  412.  Church-keys j  413.  Bronze  cymbal  with  bell; 
414.  Picture  of  a  saint  upon  wood,  with  an  Arabic-Coptic  inscrip- 
tion of  the  10th  (?)  century. 

Case  E:  Wooden  combs ;  416,  416.  Flanks,  with  the  portrait  of 
St.  Menas  (p.  17).  Terracotta  and  bronze  lamps,  including  two  in 
the  form  of  doves  (Nos.  418,  419). 

Between  the  windows :  420-423.  Wood-carvings. —  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  is  a  chain  ornamented  with  crosses. 

Room  XL VIII.  Coptic  pots  and  vases.  426,  426.  Stands  for 
vases.  —  On  the  walls  are  wood-carvings  and  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions on  terracotta.  427.  Coptic  inscription  found  at  Der  el-bahrl 
in  a  grave  used  as  a  chapel;  the  text  consists  of  a  tirade  against 
heretics  and  the  usual  prayer  for  the  emperor  and  his  family. 
Coptic  mummies. 

0.  Objects  of  Foreign  Origin  found  in  Egypt. 

Room  XLIX.  431.  Wooden  coffin  with  Himyaritic  (S.  Arabic) 
inscription. 

Case  A:  Vases  with  PhoBnician  inscriptions;  No.  432  has  also  a 
demotic  inscription. 

Olass  Cases  B  and  C:  433,  434.  Small  terracotta  tablets  with 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  being  letters  f^om  the  kings  of  Babylon  and 
other  Asiatic  princes  to  King  Amenophis  IV.  of  Egypt  (p.  Ixxxii). 

These  tablets,  which  are  of  great  historical  importance,  were  discovered 
at  Tell  el-'Amarna  in  1888.  In  Kos.  lU  and  19  Jerusalem  is  mentioned. 
Most  of  the  tablets  then  found  are  now  in  London,  Berlin,  Paria,  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

On  the  N.  wall:  436.  Tablet  with  cuneiform  inscription;  436. 
Sacrificial  stone,  with  an  Early -Ethiopian  cursive  inscription 
(p.  cix).  —  E.  wall :  437,  Jewish  cinerary  urn. 

Case  D :  438.  Limestone  tablet  in  the  Persian-Egyptian  style ; 
440.  Persian  winged  sphinx;  441, 442.  Aramaic  papyri;  445.  Lord^s 
Prayer  inscribed  on  stone  in  Early-Syrian. 

We  now  return  through  Gallery  XLVI  to  RR.  XLIV  and  XLIII, 
and  thence  pass  through  the  N.W.  door  into  Room  L,  with  which 
the  purely  Egyptian  section  begins  again. 

d.  Egyptian  Weightt,  Meafurei,  Toola,  Domeitio  Uteniili»  ete. 

Room  L.  Case  A,  446.  Vessel  of  alabaster  bearing  the  name  of 
Thu tmesis  III.  and  inscribed  as  holding  22  hin  (almost  half  a  litre) ; 
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447.  Weight  in  the  form  of  a  calf  s  head,  with  the  name  of  Sethos  I. 
and  a  statement  of  the  \veight  as  300  teben  (aboat  one  ounce). 
449'451.  Stone-mason's  square,  plumb,  and  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  battering  of  a  wall,  of  the  20th  Dyn. ;  455.  Small  scale  for 
an  apothecary  or  goldsmith. 

Glasa  Case  B :  Building-utensils.  456.  Dove-tails  with  the  name 
of  Sethos  I.,  from  the  temple  of  Abydos;  459.  Wooden  model  of  a 
temple  pylon;  460,  461.  Models  of  houses,  placed  in  graves  (others 
unnumbered);  462.  Wiudow-grating  (other  specimens  in  Case  G, 
Nos.  465,  466). 

Qla$8  Case  C:  467.  Wooden  door  from  the  tomb  of  Sen-nutem 
at  Thebes,  with  paintings,  e.g,  Sen-nutem  and  his  sister  in  an  ar- 
bour playing  draughts  (No.  449  was  also  found  in  this  tomb). 

Room  LI.  Cases  A  and  D :  Bronzes  (Bute ;  Osiris ;  sacred  cats).  — 
Case  B:  Beads;  inlaid  fayence.  —  Case  C:  Glazed  and  coloured 
terracotta  reliefs,  from  the  temple  of  Ramses  III.  at  Tell  el-Tehii- 
diyeh  (472.  Lotus;  474.  Griffin;  475.  Captive  negro;  see  also 
No.  463  in  Room  L).  *475b.  Asiatic  in  coloured  garments  (Tell 
el-'Amarna).  —  Case  E:  Stamped  bricks.  —  The  wooden  apparatus 
in  the  corners  of  the  room  was  used  for  moving  sarcophagi. 

Room  LII.  Case  A.  Wooden  bedsteads,  seats,  and  footstools. 
—  Case  B,  Painted  wooden  boxes ;  481-483.  Sides  of  boxes,  in- 
laid with  ivory;  484-487.  Feet  of  chairs  and  bedsteads,  in  lime- 
stone, granite,  and  glazed  earthenware.  —  Case  C:  Picks,  spindles, 
and  distaffs,  in  wood  and  bronze;  495.  Spool, -with  two  carved 
heads. 

Room  LIU.  Furniture,  feet  of  benches,  shaped  like  lions'  or 
cows'  feet  Case  D :  Variegated  baskets,  such  as  are  still  woven 
in  Upper  Egypt.  —  Frame  0:  Mountings  of  a  door.  —  Frame  K: 
1358.  Sides  of  a  sacred  ebony  casket  dedicated  at  Der  el-bahri  to 
Ammon,  by  Queen  Makere,  whose  name  has  been  changed  to  that 
of  ThutmosisII.,  who  is  represented  sacrificing.  —  Com  A:  1358bi8. 
Doors  of  the  above-mentioned  casket. 


e.  Drawing  and  Sculpture. 

Room  LIV.  Drawings  on  potsherds  and  limestone  tablets.  524. 
Fine  head  of  a  king;  526,  527.  Ramses  IV.,  sacrificing  to  Ammon 
and  as  conqueror  of  barbarians ;  533.  Princess;  539.  Ramses  IV. 
in  his  chariot;  545.  Man's  head,  with  black  outline  and  red 
flesh;  548.  King;  ♦1327.  Plan  of  a  king's  tomb,  perhaps  that  of 
Ramses  IX.  (p.  265). 

The  show-cases  in  the  centre  contain  specimens  of  papyri  from 
the  5-6th  Dyn.  downwards. 

Room  LV.  Cases  A^  B,  C;  Sculptors'  models.  —  Case  D:  Models 
for  pupils,  etc. 
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Case  E:  Models  for  sculptors  (slio-wmg  a  king's  head  at  varions 
stages  of  the  work) ;  unfinished  statues. 

Show  Ca$e  F:  Moulds  for  sepulchral  statuettes,  birds  (from 
tombs),  and  amulets.  At  Nos.  557-580  both  the  moulds  and  the 
finished  casts  are  shown. 

f.  ManuBoriptB,  etc. 

Room  LVI.  Ostraka  with  inscriptions.  As  papyrus  was  expen- 
sive, less  important  writings  were  committed  to  wooden  tablets  (682, 
583),  potsherds  (*ostraka'  j  584,  586),  or  limestone.  No.  586,  from 
the  tomb  of  Sen-nutem  (comp.  No.  467,  p.  95),  contains  the  be- 
ginning of  the*  Adventures  of  Sinuhe',  an  early  Egyptian  romance. 

Room  LVII.  Papyri,  chiefly  religious.  In  the  W.  portion  of  the 
room  are  two  noteworthy  specimens  found  at  Der  el-bahri  (p.  100) : 
587,  written  for  Herub,  priestess  of  Ammon,  with  attractive  re- 
presentations of  life  beyond  the  tomb ;  and  588,  belonging  to  Shet- 
su-hor ,  priest  of  Ammon.  —  In  the  N.  part  of  the  room :  590. 
Central  portion  of  a  large  geographical  treatise  on  the  Fayiim,  Lake 
MoBris  (p.  181),  and  its  crocodile  deity  Sobk,  written  in  a  mystic 
style.  — •  E.  part :  Specimens  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  a  collection 
of  texts  referring  to  the  life  beyond  the  tomb. 

Qloii  Cases  A~0 :  595-610.  Writing  and  painting  apparatus. 

g.  Worship  of  the  Bead  and  Objects  of  Historical  Interest. 

Room  LVIII.  •611-634.  Mummy  -  coverings,  masks,  and  orna- 
ments; 632,  633.  Large  scarabs,  of  the  kind  placed  on  the  breast 
of  mummies  to  represent  the  heart  (usually  with  Inscriptions). 

Room  LIX.  Statuettes  of  the  dead  —  Cc^e  B:  Wooden  grave 
tablets.  *640.  Rare  example  of  an  Egyptian  landscape,  with  re- 
presentations of  several  tombs  at  Thebes,  with  a  sycamore  (in 
front  of  which  is  a  mourning  woman),  two  palms,  and  an  altar  with 
sacrificial  offerings.  —  fl",  /.  So-called  Oanopi,  or  vases  for  the  en- 
trails of  the  deceased.  —  In  the  Stands  K  ^i^^  L:  660,  661.  Two 
painted  statues  of  Isis  and  Nephthys  bewailing  the  dead  Osiris.  — 
Olass  Case  0 :  Small  coffin  for  the  entrails  of  the  deceased. 

Room  LX.  Statuettes  of  the  dead,  from  a  grave  containing  a 
number  of  Theban  priests  (p.  100). 

Room  LXI.  Statuettes  of  the  dead  and  Oanopic  vases.  —  We 
retrace  our  steps  through  RR.  LX  and  LIX  to  — 

Room  LXII.  Papyri  relating  to  religious  subjects.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room :  Wooden  figures  of  Osiris,  within  which  the  papyrus  of 
the  dead  was  placed. 

Room  LXIII.  688.  Pedestal  and  feet  of  a  statue  of  King  Ta- 
harka  (25th  Dyn.),  with  representations  of  14  conquered  Asiatic 
tribes  and  14  conquered  African  tribes ;  *689.  Fine  head  of  a  king ; 
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691,  691M8.  Memorial  stones  from  a  tomb  at  Tell  el-'Amarna  (18th 
Dyn.) ;  694.  Sistrum,  with  the  name  of  Darius ;  *698.  Statue  of  Am* 
mon,  with  the  name  of  Amenophis  I.  —  S.E.  corner :  *699.  Ped- 
estal, with  an  Ethiopian  and  a  Syrian  prince  as  captives  (20th  Dyn.*). 

Case  B,  Second  Shelf:  No  number,  *Head  of  Amenophis  IV., 
in  plaster,  found  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  at  Tell  el-'Amarna ;  705. 
Ramses  III.;  710.  Ramses  IV.  (these  two  are  'statuettes  of  the  dead'*); 
*711.  Head  of  an  Asiatic  captive ;  715.  Small  cosmetic  flask  in  blue 
porcelain,  in  the  shape  of  a  hawk,  with  the  name  of  Amosis  I.  — 
Third  Shelf:  Statuettes  of  the  dead  (Including  one  of  Ameno- 
phis IV.).  —  Fourth  Shelf:  718.  Limestone  stele,  with  representa^ 
tions  of  Thutmosis  III. ;  721.  Beautiful  bronze  lion  with  the  name 
of  King  Apries. 

Case  C:  725.  Fine  limestone  head  of  the  Ancient  Empire 
(Gfzeh);  726.  Standing  man  (26th  Dyn.);  733.  Statuette,  of  the 
Middle  Empire.  —  N.  side  of  the  room:  738,  739.  Papyri  of  the 
dead  of  King  Pinotem  and  Princess  Nes-Khons,  found  at  Der  el- 
ba^ri.  —  Case  D:  Scarabs  of  historical  importance,  etc. 

Olass  Case  O:  752.  Fine  lion's  head  in  red  jasper,  with  the 
name  of  Queen  Hat-shepsowet.  —  Olass  Cases  H-J  and  L^O:  Am- 
ulets, ornaments,  and  objects  placed  beside  foundation-stones. 

Rooii  LXIV.  Sacrificial  tablets;  small  boats;  wrappings  of 
the  dead. 

Room  LXV.  Case  B:  790.  Sailing-boat,  of  the  Middle  Empire. 
—  Case  E'O:  Mummies  of  animals.  —  We  return  through 
RR.  LXIV  and  LXIII,  and  proceed  towards  the  E. 

li.  Domettio  Utensili  and  Clothing. 

Room  LXVI.  Vases.  —  Room  LXVIL  Sticks;  bows  and  ar- 
rows ;  tools.  —  Room  LXVIII.  Terracotta  and  fayence  vessels  of 
various  periods. 

Room  LXIX.  Cases  A~F:  Linen  and  other  fabrics;  the  earliest 
(Cases  A  &  C)  belonged  to  Ament  (11th  Dyn. ;  comp.  No.  115) ;  the 
delicate  work  in  Case  D  should  be  observed.  —  OUus  Cases  H 
and  /;  Shoes.  —  The  glass-case  in  the  centre  contains  recent  dis- 
coveries. 

i.  Omamenti,  Fainted  Fortraiti,  Maiks,  etc. 

Room  LXX.  Case  A :  Collection  of  mirrors.  —  Case  B:  Musical 
instruments,  games  (861.  draught-board),  and  children's  toy  (868. 
Dolls ;  869.  Jumping  Jack). 

Case  D.  At  the  top :  Wooden  shields  painted  to  Imitate  leather, 
from  tombs  of  the  Middle  Empire. 

Case  E:  915,  915b.  Mirrors;  919.  Bronze  sacrificial  table  of  the 
Greek  period. 

Case  I:  940.  Pin-cushion  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise  (11th  Dyn.) ; 
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941.  Wooden  fan-handle.  —  In  the  middle  of  the  room:  Small 
wooden  boats,  from  Mer  (p.  210). 

Room  LXXI.  Scarahs  of  various  kinds  and  for  varioas  purposes. 
—  The  scarabsBus,  which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  incorporations 
of  the  sun-god,  was  used  as  an  amulet  in  Egypt  from  the  earliest 
period.  Seals  were  frequently  in  the  shape  of  scarabs  (C(ues  M&  N). 

k.  Worship  of  the  Gods. 

Room  LXXII.  In  the  centre ,  above  glass-cases  A-H :  1006. 
Magnificent  vase  of  black  granite,  dedicated  to  the  god  Thout  by 
King  Apries  C26th  Dyn.). 

Glass  Case  A:  Rings  in  blue  and  green  fayence  (chiefly  18th 
Dyn.).  —  Case  B,  Seal-rings  in  fayence  and  bronze;  cornelian  rings; 
scarabs  of  different  epochs  mounted  in  bronze  rings.  —  Com  C. 
Blue  fayence  scarabs,  from  chains;  fayence  rosettes;  lotus  flowers 
and  palmettes,  from  chains.  —  Case  D,  Chain-links  in  various 
forms,  chiefly  of  the  period  of  the  New  Empire;  rings  with  the  name 
of  Ramses  II.;  tablet  of  blue  glazed  clay  with  a  relief  of  the  Syrian 
god  Reshpu.  —  Case  E,  Figures  of  gods  and  amulets ;  hieroglyphics 
in  glass  and  fayence,  used  for  inlaying  coffins.  —  Case  F,  Glass 
mosaics;  glass  appendages  for  chains  (chiefly  18th  Dyn.).  —  Case  O. 
Bronzes,  scourges  and  sceptres  (from  figures  of  gods),  handles  of 
slstra,  etc.  —  Case  H,  Portions  of  figures  of  gods;  fragments  of  head- 
dress feathers,  beards,  UraBus  serpents,  cows*  horns,  and  crowns  (all 
of  bronze). 

N.  part  of  the  room:  1017-1020.  Sacrificial  stone,  Osiris,  Isis, 
Hathor  as  a  cow,  before  whom  stands  a  man  named  Psammetikh, 
in  whose  tomb  at  Sa|^^^a  all  these  excellent  specimens  of  a  late 
period  were  found. 

Glass  Case  I:  Thout  and  Anubis  (with  head  of  the  ibis  and 
jackal).  Ibises  and  baboons,  the  sacred  animals  of  Thout.  —  GUiss 
Case  J:  Ptah,  Sekhmet  (with  the  lion^s  head),  and  Imhotep  (reading 
from  a  scroll);  sacred  cats. 

E.  part  of  the  room :  1015.  Four  fine  bronze  statues  of  the  lion- 
headed  goddess  Buto  and  one  of  the  hawk -headed  Horus  (with 
eyes  inserted),  found  at  Sal's. 

Ca^e  K.  Upper  division :  1021.  Head  of  Hathor  emerging  from 
a  lotus-flower.  —  Second  division :  1023.  Sacred  boat  supported  by 
a  crocodile,  to  be  carried  on  a  pole  in  processions. 

Glass  Case  L,  Bronzes:  1024.  Apis  Bull,  on  a  sledge;  *1026. 
Nefertem,  inlaid  with  gold  and  enamel;  1027.  Enhor,  god  of  war; 
1028.  Nile-god  Hapi;  1029.  Apis,  with  human  form  and  bull's 
head;  1030.  God  with  a  star  on  his  headdress  (constellation  of 
Orion).  Nos.  1026-1030  were  all  found  near  the  Serapeum  at  Sak- 
^^ara.  1031.  Bes  (comp.  No.  999). 

Glass  Case  M.  Bronzes:  1032.  The  goddess  Neith ;  1034.1chneu- 
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mon  praying;  1035.  Scorpion  with  the  head  of  a  goddess  (end 
of  a  sceptre);  1040.  Khnum  seated  on  a  flower  (end  of  a  sceptre); 
1042.  Goddess  Maat;  1043.  Ammon~Re;  1044.  The  goddess  Mut. 

QlasM  Cast  N:  Bronze  and  other  figures  of  gods,  chiefly  YOtiye 
gifts  from  the  Serapeum  at  Sa^^sLra  and  dating  from  a  late  period. 
1047.  Apis  conducted  by  Isis  and  Nephthys ;  1048.  Nile-god ;  1050. 
Apis,  with  a  Carian  inscription  on  the  base,  in  addition  to  the  hiero- 
glyphics; 1051.  Imhotep,  reading  from  a  scroll;  1052.  Hathor; 
1053.  Khons;  *1331.  Horns  as  a  hawk,  magniflcently  inlaid  with 
gold  (from  Sais) ;  1332.  Woman  bearing  on  her  shoulders  the  goddess 
Bastet  in  the  form  of  a  cat  (from  Sal's) ;  1054.  Ammon ;  1055.  Osiris, 
Isis,  Nephthys ;  1066.  Isis  suckling  Horus ;  1057.  Goddess  with  a 
fish  on  her  head;  1068.  Hathor;  1059.  Anubis;  1060.  Osiris;  1061. 
Toeris;  1062.  Horus  as  a  child;  1063.  Ichneumon  praying;  1064. 
Head-cloth  with  a  crown  (headdress  of  the  gods) ;  1066.  Khons, 
Nefertem,  and  Harpocrates ;  no  number,  the  god  Harmerti  standing 
upon  a  gazelle,  which  he  is  piercing  with  his  spear;  1067.  The 
goddess  Nekhbet  as  a  Tulture  (in  siWer') ;  1069.  Sekhmet ;  1070.  God 
with  a  jackal's  and  a  ram's  head ;  1071.  Ball's  head  ;  1072.  Jackal's 
head ;  1074.  Bes. 

W.  part  of  the  room :  *1016.  The  goddess  Toeris  in  the  form  of 
a  hippopotamus,  from  Karnak  (green  basalt).  This  specimen  dis- 
plays admirable  technical  workmanship. 

due  P:  Tombstones  and  memorial  stones  from  the  Apis  tombs 
at  Sak|;lra  (p.  135),  including  1078.  Dead  Apis  in  a  boat,  mourn- 
ed by  Isis  and  Nephthys.  —  Olass  Case  Q :  Osiris  and  Isis ;  Isis 
suckling  Horus.  —  QUut  Case  B  .*  1090-1092.  Bronze  statuettes 
of  Horus ;  1093.  Crocodile  with  hawk's  head.  —  Olass  Case  8:  Osiris 
and  Isis ;  1096.  Osiris  raising  himself  from  his  bier. 

Case  T:  Osiris,  Harpocrates  (bronze),  Ptah  (blue  enamelled 
earthenware).  —  Case  U:  Sekhmet,  Bast.  —  Case  V:  Show  (1098), 
Ptah  (1099),  Nefertem  (1100).  —  Case  W:  Bes.  —  Case  X  and  Y: 
Various  gods. 

Case  Z :  Figures  of  the  gods  in  fayence. 

Cases  AA'AE:  Small  statuettes  of  Isis,  Nephthys,  Horus, 
Anubis,  Thont,  ibises,  and  baboons.  1122.  Horus,  In  glass.  — 
Case  AF:  So-called  Patekes,  guardian  deities  in  the  form  of  sick 
children,  with  swollen  body,  large  head,  and  crooked  legs. 

Beside  the  stairs :  1409.  Head  of  a  man  and  upper  part  of  a 
woman,  the  fragments  of  a  group  in  fine  limestone,  showing  ex- 
cellent workmanship  of  the  New  Empire.  The  man  holds  a  fan, 
the  woman  a  musical  instrument  —  1403.  Leaden  head-ornaments 
of  various  kinds,  intended  for  figures  of  the  gods. 

1.  Botanical  and  Kineralogioal  Diviuon. 
Room  LXXm.   Specimens  of  ancient  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  and 
seeds,  found  in  tombs.   The  flowers  in  the  large  glass-case  eu  the 
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W.  side  of  the  room  were  found  at  Der  el-'bahri  (comp.  p.  101),  and 
have  been  prepared  and  named  by  Prof.  G.  Schweinfurth. 

Room  LXXIV  contains  specimens  of  stone  occurring  in  Egypt 
or  in  its  monuments.  Also,  elegant  knives  and  spear-heads  of  flint, 
from  tombs  of  the  earliest  period. 

m.  ilrticleB  from  the  Earliest  Tombs  (before  2600  B.C.). 

Room  LXXIVbis  (next  R.  LXXIV).  On  the  entrance- wall : 
Three  tombstones  of  prehistoric  kings,  from  Abydos.  Above,  Slabs 
of  slate  of  various  shapes  from  private  tombs  (rhomboids,  fish,  oval 
slabs  adorned  with  birds^  heads). 

In  the  centre :  Case  A,  Stoneware  and  clay  vessels  of  the  earliest 
period.  444.  Slab  of  slate  with  ancient  reliefs,  from  Abydos  (?). 

Right  wall :  Ccue  C,  Potsherds  from  the  tomb  of  Menes  (p.  232). 
«—  Ca$e  B.  Other  objects  from  that  tomb :  1410.  Ivory  tablet  with 
a  sacrificial  scene  and  the  name  of  King  Menes;  1411.  Lion  in 
rock-crystal ;  recumbent  Hon  and  three  recumbent  dogs  in  ivory ; 
1412.  Ivory  labels  with  inscriptions ;  1413.  Conical  stoppers  from 
beer-jars,  sealed  with  the  name  of  the  king.  Potsherds ;  flint  knives. 

Window-wall :  Rude  tombstones  of  private  individuals  and  pet 
dogs  of  the  king,  from  the  Kings'  Tombs  at  Abydos. 

Left  wall :  Ccat  D.  Articles  f^om  the  Kings'  Tombs  at  Abydos : 
Stoneware;  copper  jug;  vessels  of  copper;  clay  stoppers  for  beer- 
jars,  stamped  with  the  king's  name.  1414.  Elegant  alabaster  jug, 
with  ornamentation  imitating  the  cord  by  which  the  vessel  was 
carried. 

Case  E,  Stoneware  and  earthenware  from  tombs  of  the  earliest 
period.  1391.  Flint  knife,  with  hilt  of  gold  plate,  with  rudely  en- 
graved ornamentation.  1396.  Vessel  of  diorite;  the  small  handles, 
to  which  copper  hooks  are  attached,  are  mounted  with  gold  plate 
(firom  the  necropolis  at  Gebel  Tarif).  —  On  the  walls  are  large 
hemispherical  vessels,  which  were  inverted  over  the  corpses. 

Room  LXXV  (Gallery)  is  used  as  a  corridor  and  contains  mum- 
mies and  sarcophagi,  of  which  some  date  from  the  26th  Dynasty. 
In  Cases  A  ^  B  are  small  wooden  boats  from  graves  of  the  Middle 
Empire,  at  Mer.  —  The  door  to  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  gal-* 
lery  opens  Into  R.  LXXVII,  on  the  other  side  of  which  (to  the  right) 
Is  R.  LXXVI. 

*  n.  Mammies  found  at  Thebes. 

Rooms  Lxxyi-Lxxxni :  Coffins  and  Mummies  of  the  Pbiests  of 
Ammon  and  Articles  found  with  them. 

These  were  discovered  in  1891  in  a  large  tomb  near  the  temple  of 
BIr  el-bahri  (p.  288).  The  coffins  originally  belonged  to  priests  and  priests* 
wives  of  the  i7-!20tli  Dyn..  but  during  the  Libyan  period  they  were  used 
again  for  other  bodies  ana  the  old  names  were  replaced  by  others.  Each 
bcdy^ad     n  outer' and  an  inner  coffin  of  wood,  shaped  like  a  mummy 
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and  coated  with  a  yellow  yarnish.  In  most  instances  the  anna  were  crossed 
upon  the  breast,  the  hands  of  the  men  being  clenched,  those  of  the  women 
open.  The  women  were  farther  distinguished  by  round  earrings.  Oyer 
most  of  the  mammies  were  found  paintings  on  a  kind  of  lid.  The  figures 
of  the  dead  and  their  cases^  found  along  with  the  coffins*  date  from  the 
Libyan  period. 

Room  LXXYI.  Ca»e  A:  1131.  Beautiful  palm-leaf  fan;  1132. 
Linen  gloyes,  shoes  and  sandals;  1133.  Ebony  staff  with  an  ivory 
head;  1134.  Scouige.  —  Flowers,  figures  of  the  dead,  etc. 

KooMLXXVn.  1137,  1138.  Children's  coffins;  1139.  Coffin 
adapted  for  a  child  by  the  insertion  of  a  partition. 

Room  LXXYIII.  1142.  Sarcophagus  of  Nesnebtewe;  1143. 
Coffin  of  Tuamenmat,  with  figures  of  gods  in  the  interior. 

RookLXXIX.  1144.  Coffin  of  Pete- Amon,  a  priest.  —  1145. 
Coffin  of  Tirpu ;  the  linen  garments  found  with  this  mummy  are  of 
remarkably  fine  material  and  workmanship;  the  flowers  when  first 
found  retained  their  natural  bright  colours,  but  have  faded  since  ex- 
posed to  the  light.  —  1146.  Coffin  of  the  priest  Enkhfenmut,  orig- 
inally belonging  to  a  lady,  whose  name  has  been  allowed  to  remain. 

Room  LXXXII.  The  sarcophagi  in  this  room  exhibit  a  different 
kind  of  workmanship.  The  outer  cases  are  white  and  rather  more 
elaborately  adorned ;  the  inner  cases  are  of  a  beautiful  light  yellow. 

Room  LXXXIV.  Royal  Mummibs  and  Objbcts  found  with  thbm. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Kew  Empire  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  state 
gradually  declined,  until  finally  not  even  the  last  resting-places  of  the 
dead  could  be  secured  Arom  robbers.  Kot  only  the  necropolis  at  Drah 
Abu'l-Negga  (p.  262),  but  even  the  secluded  tombs  in  the  ^Valley  of  Kings' 
(p.  262)  were  plundered.  The  authorities  recogaized  their  impotence  and 
contented  themselves  with  rescuing  the  mummies  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs. 
The  mummy  of  Ramses  II.  was  Uierefore  transferred  from  its  tomb  at 
Biban  el-Jf uldk  (p.  267)  to  that  of  Sethos  I.,  and  when  that  refuge  cease^ 
to  be  deemed  secure,  both  bodies  were  removed  to  the  tomb  of  Amenophis  iP 
Finally,  under  the  SHLst  Dyn.,  it  was  resolved  to  protect  the  royal  mummies 
from  farther  profanation  by  interring  them  all  together  In  a  rocky  cleft 
near  D§r  el-bahri  (p.  283),  which  was  artificially  widened  for  the  purpose. 
The  corpses  of'  the  ruling  dynasty  were  also  placed  here.  Thus  at  last 
the  remains  of  the  great  monarchs  of  the  i7ew  Empire  —  Amosis  I., 
Thutmosis  III..  Sethos  I.,  and  Bamses  II.  —  were  left  in  peace  until  in 
1875  the  fellahm  once  more  discovered  their  secret  resting-place  and  the 
plundering  of  the  mummies  began  again.  The  modern  thieves  succeeded 
m  keeping  their  secret  to  themselves  for  a  considerable  period,  but  in 
1881  they  were  traced,  and  the  mummies  were  deposited  in  the  museum 
at  Cairo  to  save  them  from  the  hands  of  the  robbers. 

By  the  staircase  in  the  large  cruciform  room  are  two  huge  coffins 
in  the  form  of  Osiris :  1172.  Coffin  of  Queen  Ahhotep  (comp. 
pp.  83,  10^);  1173.  Coffin  of  Queen  Nefret-ere,  wife  of  Amosis  I. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room :  1174.  Coffin  of  Kiug  Sekeny en-re  III. 
(end  of  the  17th  Dyn.);  1176.  Coffin  of  Siamon,  a  child  of  five  or 
six  years,  eldest  son  of  Amosis  I. ;  1183.  Coffin  of  King  Pinotem  I., 
whose  mummy  was  found  in  the  large  coffin  of  Queen  Ah-hotep 
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(No.  1172);  1184.  Inner  coffin  of  Qneen  Eset-em-kheb,  daughter  of 
Masaherte  (No.  1190)  and  mother  of  Pinotem  II.,  with  the  xnujnmy 
of  Qaeen  Nes-Khons,  wife  of  Pinotem  II.  1185.  Small  white  coffin 
of  the  Princess  Sitamon,  daughter  of  Amosis  I.  )Bind  Nefret-ere 
(No.  1173);  the  mummy  was  stolen  in  antiquity  and  replaced  by 
a  doll  with  a  child's  head.  1186.  Coffln  of  Princess  Ahmes-hent- 
temhu,  with  a  false  mummy  decorated  with  garlands;  1187.  Inner 
coffin-lid  of  Masaherte  (romp.  No.  1190);  1188.  Coffln  lid  of  Thut- 
mosis  III. ;  1188b.  Coffin-lid  of  Thutmosis  II.  (comp.  No.  1178, 
p.  80);  1189.  Double  coffin  with  the  mummy  of  Ze-Ptah-ef-onkh, 
priest  of  Ammon;  1190.  Coffln  of  Masaherte,  high-priest  of  Am- 
mon  and  commander-in-chief,  son  of  Pinotem  I. ,  father  of  Queen 
Eset-em-kheb  (21st  Dyn.);  1191.  Outer  coffin  of  Queen  Eset-em- 
kheb  (see  Nos.  1184,  1238^,  containing  at  present  the  mummy  of 
Princess  Merit-Amon;  1192.  Outer  coffln  of  Queen  Ma-ke-re  (comp. 
No.  1198),  containing  at  present  the  mummy  of  another  queen; 
1193.  Coffln  and  mummy  of  the  priest  Neb-seni,  in  remarkably  good 
preserration. 

N.  part  of  the  room:  1194.  Drawing  by  E.  Brugsch-Bey  and 
Vassali-Bey  from  the  remains  of  a  very  artistically  worked  cata- 
falque-pall, now  exhibited  in  four  parts  on  the  £.  and  W.  walls 
(Nos.  1194a,  b,  c,  d).  —  1 195.  Coffin  of  Queen  Notmet,  finely  executed 
but  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  —  1196.  Coffin  with  the  name 
of  Princess  Nes-Khons,  but  apparently  containing  the  mummy  of 
King  Ramses  XII.,  the  last  of  the  Ramessides  (20th  Dyn.);  1197. 
Coffin  of  Ra'i,  nurse  of  Queen  Nefret-ere,  whose  mummy,  however, 
was  replaced  in  antiquity  by  that  of  a  queen;  1198.  Inner  coffln 
with  the  mummies  of  Qaeen  Ma-ke-re,  who  died  in  childbirth,  and 
her  infant  daughter  Met-em-het ;  1199.  Coffin  (originally  painted  and 
gilded  but  afterwards  blackened)  of  Nes-te-neb-asher,  priestess  of 
0Ammon  (22nd  Dyn.).  1200.  Mummy-shaped  coffio,  without  inscrip- 
tion ;  the  young  man  whose  body  was  found  within,  with  the  viscera 
unremoved  and  with  embalming-materials  only  outwardly  wrapped 
round  him,  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned.  —  1202.  Coffln  of 
Queen  Hent-tewe  (21st  Dyn.);  1203.  Coffln  of  Tew-hert,  'singer 
of  Ammon'. 

W.  side  of  the  room.  Case  A:  Coffin-lid  of  Sethos  I.  (comp. 
No.  1180);  1204.  Coffin-lid  of  Queen  Notmet  (comp.  No.  1195).  — - 
Case  B:  1205.  Pall  of  Masaherte  (comp.  No.  1190);  1206.  Reed 
basket,  with  the  wig  of  Eset-em-kheb  (see  No.  1238) ;  1207.  Bronze 
stands,  with  four  vases ;  1208.  Casket  of  wood  and  ivory,  with  the 
name  of  Ramses  IX. ;  1209.  Mirror-case  with  inlaid  ivory;  1211. 
Small  inlaid  casket  for  the  entrails  of  Queen  MakereHat-^hepsowet; 
1212.  Small  oars  for  a  ship  of  the  dead,  found  with  the  mummy  of 
Thutmosis  IH.  (No.  1179).  —  Glass  Case  C:  1216.  Coffln  with  the 
name  of  King  Pinotem  I.,  but  the  mummy  is  thought  to  be  that  of 
Thutmosis  I.,  to  whom  the  coffln  appears  originally  to  have  belonged 
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The  mummy  wu  itripped  by  the  Arabs.  The  well-preflerred  body  is 
that  of  an  old  man  with  finely  cut,  shrewd  features,  closely  shorn  head, 
and  slight  thin  figure.  The  teeth  are  worn  away  like  a  horse's  or  like  the 
teeth  of  the  African  tribes  who  live  upon  badly  ground  com. 

N.W.  wall,  near  the  window:  1217.  Finely  gilded  lid  of  the  outer 
coffin  of  Eset-em-kheb.  —  Ckise  D :  1218-1220.  Vases  for  sepul- 
chral libations;  1221.  Cloth  of  remarkable  fineness  from  the  coffin 
of  ThutmoBis  III.  —  Case  E:  Coffin-lid  of  Thutmosis  I.  (comp. 
No.  1216).  — -  Case  F:   Coffin-lid  of  Masaherte  (comp.  No.  1190). 

—  Case  O:  1222-1224.  Palls;  1225.  Wooden  tablet,  with  a  fine 
hieratic  inscription ;  1226.  Small  coffin,  used  to  hold  viscera ;  1227. 
Wig.  —  Case  H:  Coffln-lid  of  Queen  Ma-ke-re  (comp.  Nos.  1192, 
1198).  —  Case  I:  Coffin-lid  of  Nes-Khons  (comp.  No.  1196).  — 
Case  J:  1228-1232.  Articles  like  the  contents  of  G;  below,  1230. 
Coffin  and  mummy  of  a  wild  goat.  —  Case  K:  Outer  coffin-lid  of 
Nes-te-neb-asher  (comp.  No.  1199);  the  inner  lid  is  placed  against 
the  wall  beside  the  case.  —  Case  L:  Coffin-lid  of  Amenophis  I. ; 
the  inscriptions  are  records  of  ancient  examinations.  —  Case  M: 
1237.  Coffin  of  Ramses  II.;  ♦1238.  Mummy  of  Eset-em-kheb  (comp. 
Nos.  1184,  1191,  1217),  the  finest  in  the  entire  collection;  1239. 
Coffln-lid  of  the  preceding.  —  Case  N:  Vases  for  entrails,  cases 
for  statuettes  of  the  dead,  and  coffin-lids.  —  Case  0:  Coffin-lid  of 
Ramses  II.  (comp.  No.  1181).  —  The  eight  Olass  Cases  P-  W,  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  contain  a  number  of  small  sepulchral  figures  in 
dark  blue  fayence.  —  Case  X:  Amulets,  pectorals,  scarabs,  and  other 
articles  in  bronze  gilt  or  fayence,  found  with  the  royal  mummies. 

—  The  golden  fingers  (No.  1245)  were  found  on  the  hand  of  Masa- 
herte (comp.  No.  1190). 

Rooms  LXXXV  and  LXXXVI  contain  an  Anthropological  Col- 
leetion,  arranged  by  Dr.  Fouquet,  consisting  mainly  of  mummies  of 
priests  of  Ammon  (p.  100). 

On  the  staircase :  Reproduction  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  wooden 
carriage,  after  the  original  at  Florence.  —  In  front,  wooden  bier; 
on  the  strecbed  linen  is  painted  a  figure  of  Osiris,  with  a  back- 
ground of  growing  barley. 

To  the  left  of  the  stairs  are  three  recently  opened  rooms,  con- 
taining — 

Objects  found  in  thb  tombs  of  Thutmosis  III.,  thb  fan-bbabbb 
Mai-hbb-pb£i,  and  Ambnofhis  II.,  at  Thbbes. 

For  the  discovery  of  theae  tombs,  see  p.  100. 

Room  1.   Articles  from  the  tomb  of  Thutmosis  III.:  Two  late 
wooden  coffins.  —  Qla?s  Case:  Goose,  two  panthers,  figures  of  gods, 
made  of  wood  and  coated  with  bitumen ;  three  fayence  plaques  with 
the  name  of  Thutmosis  III.;  standing  wooden  figure  of  the  king, 
coated  with  bitumen. 
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Boom  %  Articles  from  the  tomb  of  Mai-hei-peii,  the  fan-bearer. 
In  the  centre:  Large  rectangular  coffin,  with  a  lid  shaped  like  a 
gable- roof.  Within  this  was  a  second,  mummy- shaped  coffin 
(black,  with'  gilding),  which  contained  a  third  of  unpainted  wood 
(No.  24,003),  with  gilded  face,  hands,  and  inscriptions,  and  this 
in  turn  enclosed  a  final  mummy -shaped  coffin  of  gilded  wood 
(No.  24,004,  by  the  right  waU).  —  Adjoining;  24,006.  Wooden  case 
for  the  entrail-jars,  in  the  form  of  a  naos  standing  on  a  sledge.  — 
Qlaaa  Case:  *24,059.  Magnificent  bottle  of  coloured  glass;  blue 
fayence  dish;  draught-board  and  men;  armlet  of  ebony  inliaid  with 
ivory ;  armlet  of  pieces  of  ivory  painted  alternately  red,  white,  and 
green;  44,073.  Leathern  gauntlet,  for  archery;  •24,071.  Leathern 
quiver,  with  stamped  ornamentation;  arrows;  leathern  quiver,  with 
coloured  ornamentation;  24,075,  24,076.  Leathern  dog-collars,  one 
bearing  the  animal's  name;  vessels. 

On  the  walls,  beginning  to  the  right  of  the  entrance-door:  24,037- 
24,046.  Ten  large  jars  with  clay  stoppers,  containing  saline  materials 
used  in  embalming.  —  Book  of  the  Dead,  with  coloured  vignettes.  — 
Sacrificial  offerings  wrapped  in  fine  linen;  the  white  painted  boxes 
in  which  they  lie  have  the  shape  of  slaughtered  geese  or  portions  of 
meat.  Vessels  of  earthenware  and  alabaster ;  four  alabaster  entrail- 
jars,  with  the  name  of  Mai-her-peri. 

Room  3.  Articles  from  the  tomb  of  Amenophis  II.  The  Show 
Case  in  the  centre  contains  figures  of  the  dead  in  blue  fayence,  wood, 
and  stone  (for  the  king  and  Prince  Uben-snew);  and  magic  wands 
in  blue  fayence.  The  Adjoining  Show  Ccue  contains  fragments  of 
glass  vessels,  some  showing  the  name  of  Amenophis  II. 

Between  the  windows :  Alabaster  cases  with  the  entrail-jars  of 
Amenophis  11. 

By  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  two  Olass  Cases. 
One  contains  blue  fayence  vessels  with  the  name  of  Amenophis  II. ; 
fragment  of  an  alabaster  entrail-jar  of  Prince  Uben-snew ;  portion 
of  a  wooden  carriage;  fragments  of  chairs  with  lions'  feet  and  wooden 
figures,  including  a  good  portrait-head  of  the  king;  large  painted 

pieces  of  wood  shaped  like  nT    and    ||   (similar  objects  in  blue 

fayence  in  other  cases).  —  The  second  glass-case  contains  wooden 
figures  of  the  king,  coated  with  bitumen;  figures  of  Osiris  and  Ptah; 
two  panthers;  blue  fayence  vessels  with  the  name  of  the  king,  several 


Lc  ■^; 


in  the  shape  of  the  hieroglyphic  "p";  armlets  of  blue  fayence;  throw- 

ing-sticks  (for  hunting  birds). 

By  the  opposite  wall  are  Three  Glass  Cases.  In  the  first  (next 
the  window)  are  blue  fayence  vessels;  colossal  bull's  head  in  wood; 
royal  serpent  in  painted  wood;  winged  royal  serpent  with  a  woman^s 
head.  —  The  second  case  (in  the  middle  of  the  wall)  contains  fayence 
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vessels  ^  wooden  figures  of  the  king  and  various  gods  \  small  mummy- 
shaped  coffins  in  blue  fayence,  which  held  figures  of  the  deceased 
king}  vulture  of  painted  wood;  two  wooden  hawks,  coated  with 
bitumen.  —  In  the  third  case  is  a  wooden  boat  of  the  sun.  —  Under 
glass  are  two  other  boats. 

TahU  Case  (opposite  the  entrance) :  Three  unbaked  tiles,  with 
magic  formulae  inscribed  in  white ;  on  one  of  them  is  a  lion ;  blue 
fayonce  and  earthenware  seal-rings,  with  the  figure  of  a  jackal  and 
nine  captives;  carved  boards  (from  boats  of  the  sun),  with  representa- 
tions of  the  king  as  a  sphinx  treading  upon  an  Asiatic,  or  as  a  lion 
or  a  jackal;  two  fragments  of  limestone,  with  accounts;  ornamented 
piece  of  leathern  harness;  fragment  of  an  alabaster  group  of  two 
gods  pouring  the  water  of  consecration  upon  the  king;  bow  with  the 
king's  name;  fragments  of  a  painted  wooden  bow-case. 

We  now  return  to  R.  LXXIV. 

Room  LXXXVII  contains  objects  from  graves,  coffins,  etc.,  found 
at  various  places. 

1252.  Elegant  gold-inlaid  coffin  ofHarsiese,  high-priest  ofEdfu, 
with  an  admirably  preserved  mummy  on  which  are  garlands,  am- 
ulets, etc. — 1254.  Two  sepulchral  sledges  found  in  the  tomb  of  Sen- 
nutem  (see  below),  the  type  of  the  early-Egyptian  funeral  carriage. 

In  the  comers  of  the  room  (S.W.) :  Terracotta  coffins,  apparently 
of  very  late  date ;  1260.  Fine  coffin  of  Sen-nutem  (see  Nos.  1254, 
467);  1261.  Mummy  of  a  woman,  with  her  ornaments  intact; 
*1264,  1265.  Portraits  upon  wood,  from  mummies,  found  in  the 
Fayiim  (time  of  Marcus  Aurelius) ;  1274,  1274  b.  Fine  wooden  cof- 
fin, from  the  end  of  the  Sal'tic  period ;  1276.  Small  wooden  naos, 
with  the  mummy  of  an  ape.  Also  numerous  coffins  from  the  Sal'tic 
and  Ptolemaic  periods,  of  less  interest. 

We  now  return  and  descend  the  Stairccue.  On  the  large  landing 
in  front  of  the  room  with  the  royal  mummies :  *1251.  Gilded  coffin- 
lid  of  Queen  Ahhotep  (17th  Dyn. ;  comp.  p.  101);  the  body  is 
enveloped  in  wings.  —  On  the  OrOund  Floor  we  enter  — 

Room  LXXXVIII,  which  contains  wooden  and  stone  coffins, 
most  of  which  date  from  the  late-Egyptian  and  Ptolemaic  periods. 

Between  the  staircases :  1278.  Pink  granite  sarcophagus  of  Queen 
Nitokris  (26th  Dyn.).  —  In  the  middle  of  the  room :  1279.  Broken 
coffin-lid  of  a  sacred  ram,  in  black  basalt;  1281-1284.  Marble 
sarcophagi  of  the  Greek  period,  the  last  two  found  in  the  catacombs 
of  Alexandria. 

A  walk  in  the  beautiful  *Oizeli  Zoological  Oardent ,  in  the  park, 
is  refreshing  after  a  visit  to  the  museum.  The  Zoological  Gardens, 
open  from  sunrise  till  dusk,  are  entered  from  the  Gizeh  road  (sta- 
tion of  the  electric  tramway,  p.  77;  adm.  2  pias.;  on  Sun.,  when  a 
military  band  plays,  5  pias.). 
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7.  Outer  Environs  of  Cairo  to  tke  BTorth  and  East. 

As  the  obelisk  at  HeUopoHi  is  the  only  one  now  standing  in  Lower 
Egypt  on  its  original  site,  since  the  removal  of  Oleopatra^s  Keedle  (p.  18), 
it  ought  to  be  visited  by  travellers  who  do  not  intend  to  ascend  the  l^ile. 
—  The  view  from  the  Mohaitam  HilU  ranks  with  Kamak  and  Philee  among 
the  most  beautiful  sights*  in  Egypt  j  and  only  very  blas^  travellers  will  be 
content  merely  with  the  views  from  the  Windmill  Hill  (p.  67)  and  the 
Citadel  (p.  51).  —  The  Ptirified  Forut  is,  of  course,  especially  interesting 
to  geologists;  but  even  ordinary  travellers  will  find  their  account  in  an 
expedition  to  it,  especially  if  they  have  not  previously  seen  the  desert.  — 
The  Barrage  du  Nil  is  the  largest  erection  of  the  kind  in  the  world  and 
is  interesting  as  such  not  only  to  engineers.  It  will,  however,  be  sur- 
passed in  size  by  the  new  dam  at  Anssuan  (p.  335). 

1.  Heliopolis. 

This  expedition  is  best  made  by  Carriage  (p.  27;  drive  to  the  obelisk 
IV2  hr.),  though  it  may  also  be  accomplished  by  Bailieay^  starting  from 
the  small  Hatariyeh  Station  (PI.  B,  1*,  p.  24).    Trains  run  hourly. 

The  High  Road  leads  through  the  ^Abbdstyeh  (p.  77)  and  past 
Kubbek  and  the  Khedivial  Palace  (Palais  Taufik;  p.  77).  The  plain 
between  Kubbeh  and  Matariyeh  has  been  the  scene  of  two  important 
battles.  In  1517  the  Battle  of  Heliopolis  made  Selim  and  the  Turks 
masters  of  Egypt ;  and  on  20th  March,  1800,  General  Kleher  with 
10,000  French  troops  succeeded  in  defeating  60, 000  Orientals,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  victory  regained  possession  of  Cairo,  although 
for  a  short  time  only.  At  a  little  distance  to  the  right  and,  farther 
on,  also  to  the  left,  numerous  villas  have  been  built  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  drive  to  Matariyeh  takes  about  1 1/2  '^r. 

The  Railway  passes  the  following  stations :  I3/4  M.  DemirdtUh 
(DemerdacheJ,  station  for  the  'Abbotsfyeh  (p.  77) ;  21/2  M.  Manshiet- 
el'Sadr;  3  M.  Kubri  Kubbeh  (bridge);  31/2  M.  Hamm&mdt  Kubbeh 
(KoiLbbeh'leS'bainsji  A^/^  M.  Serdi  Kubbeh  {Palai$  de  Kcmbbeh; 
viceregal  palace,  p.  77);  5  M.  Ezbet  ez-ZeitUn,  with  numerous 
villas.  —  6  M.  Matanyehj  station  for  Heliopolis.  (The  railway  goes 
on  to  El-Merg,  p.  108.) 

Near  the  insignlflcant  village  of  Katarlyeh  are  the  Tree  and  Well 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Obelisk  of  Heliopolis.  The  Virgin's  Tree  (in  a 
garden  to  the  right  of  the  road)  is  a  sycamore  with  a  decayed  and 
riven  trunk,  covered  with  names  and  inscriptions,  but  the  branches 
are  still  tolerably  flourishing.  According  to  the  legend,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  once  rested  under  the  shade  of  this  tree  during  the  Flight 
Into  Egypt ;  and  there  Is  another  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the 
persecuted  Mary  concealed  herself  with  the  Child  in  a  hollow  of 
the  trunk,  and  that  a  spider  so  completely  covered  the  opening 
with  Its  web  as  to  screen  her  effectually  from  observation.  The 
present  tree ,  the  predecessor  of  which  died  In  1665 ,  was  not 
planted  till  after  1672;  it  Is  now  protected  by  a  railing.  The  garden 
is  watered  by  means  of  a  double  sakiyeh,  which  is  supplied  from  a 
shallow  reservolrfed  by  springs.      This  water  is  good  for  drinking, 
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while  tliat  of  all  the  otheiB,  wblcli  percolates  tbTOugb  the  ground 
from  the  Nile,  is  usually  hrackish. 

Ahout  3/4  M.  beyond  the  gaiden  are  situated  the  ruins  of  the 

famous  ancient  Heliopolis,  or  city  of  the  sun,  called  On  by  the 

Egyptians.   The  latter  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Bible.   Thus, 

in  Genesis  (xli,  45),  we  are  informed  that  Pharaoh  gave  Joseph  ^to 

wife  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah  (Egypt.  PeU-pre,   'he 

whom  the  sun-god  Re  has  given*),  priest  of  On'. 

ffeliopclis-On  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  cities  and  was 
the  chief  town  of  a  separate  province ,  included  in  Lower  Egypt.  The 
deities  of  the  place  were  Ihe  hawk-headed  Be-Harmachis  (the  sun-god, 
whence  the  Greek  name  Heliopolis)  and  the  human-headed  Atum,  who 
was  incarnated  in  the  sacred  Mnevia  Bull.  To  these  was  dedicated  the 
famous  temple,  Hhe  House  of  Be\  huilt  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice 
by  Amenemhdt  /.,  first  king  of  the  12th  Dyn.,  in  front  of  which  his  son 
and  successor  Usertesen  J.  erected  two  great  obelisks  (see  below)  in  cel- 
ebration of  an  important  anniversary.  A  large  section  of  the  Egyptian 
religious  literature  was  due  to  the  priests  of  Heliopolis,  and  their  doctrines 
were  widely  disseminated  throughout  the  country  at  a  very  early  period, 
80  that  Bi-Harmachis  was  one  of  the  most  highly  yenerated  deities  in 
Egypt.  —  Even  during  the  Greek  period  these  priests  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  for  wisdom  \  Herodotus  conversed  with  them  and  Plato  is  said 
to  have  spent  thirteen  years  with  them,  in  order  to  learn  some  at  least 
of  their  doctrines.  —  under  the  Kew  Empire  the  temple  of  Heliopolis 
was  the  largest  and  most  richly  endowed  in  all  Egypt,  next  to  the  temple 
of  Ammon  at  Thebes.  —  When  Strabo  (b.  about  60  B.C.)  visited  Egypt, 
the  city  had  been  destroyed,  but  the  temple  was  still  intact,  except  for  fome 
minor  injuries  attributed  to  Cambyses;  eren  the  houses  of  the  prief'ts 
and  the  apartments  of  Plato  and  his  friend  Eudoxus  were  shown  to  the 
traveller.  The  priestiy  school,  however,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  only  a 
few  officiating  priests  and  guides  for  foreigners  resided  there. 

The  outer  walls  are  now  the  only  vestiges  of  the  city,  while  of 
the  temple  nothing  is  left  but  a  few  scanty  ruins  and  the  *Obelisk. 

The  latter,  the  oldest  Egyptian  obelisk  known,  is  of  red  granite 
of  Syene  (Assu^n),  and  is  66  ft.  high ;  but  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  has  been  so  raised  by  deposits  of  mud, -that  a  great  part  of  the 
obelisk  is  now  buried.  Each  of  the  four  sides  bears  the  same  in- 
scription in  bold  hieroglyphics;  that  on  the  N.  side,  the  only  one 
entirely  legible,  records  that  Usertesen  I.,  King  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  lord  of  the  diadems  and  son  of  the  sun,  whom  the 
(divine)  spirits  Of  On  (Heliopolis)  love,  etc.,  founded  the  obelisk 
on  the  first  festival  of  Set  (a  kind  of  jubilee  celebration).  The  in- 
scriptions on  the  other  three  sides  are  more  or  less  covered  by  the 
cells  of  wild  bees,  besides  being  otherwise  damaged.  The  pyr- 
amidium  at  the  top  and  the  hawks  which  begin  the  inscriptions  on 
each  side  were  once  covered  with  metal.  The  companion  obelisk 
(for  these  monuments  were  always  erected  in  pairs)  stood  down  to 

the  12th  century. 

To  the  W.  of  the  obelisk  the  remains  of  the  temple  may  be  recog- 
nized in  a  few  bloeks  of  granite,  bearing  inscriptions  by  Bamses  n.  On 
one  Bamees  II.  appears  offering  a  libation  to  Atum.  —  The  necropolis  of 
Heliopolis,  where  coffins  and  tombstones  of  a  late  period  have  recently 
been  found,  does  not  repay  a  visit. 
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•  •    • 

An  interesting  visit  may,  however,  be  made  witliont  mnch 

trouble  to  an  Ostrich  Farm  kept  by  some  Frenchmen,  about  ^4  hr. 

to  the  E.  of  Matariyeh,  with  about  800  birds  (adm.  10  pias.)- 

The  excursion  may  be  extended  to  the  village  otEl-Merg  (2>/zM.;  rail- 
way-station, see  p.  106),  with  some  ruins  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  and  the  once 
prosperous,  but  now  ruinous  Kh&nMh^  on  the  outskirts  of  the  desert  (8Vx^« 
from  Matariyeh);  but  this  is  not  recommended. 

The  Birket  el-Hagg,  or  Lake  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  the  E.  of  El-Merg, 
presents  no  attraction  except  during  the  latter  half  of  the  lunar  month 
of  Shawwal,  when  the  great  caravan  which  accompanies  the  new  kisweh. 
or  cover  for  the  Ea^ba,  to  Mecca,  assembles  here  to  celebrate  the  so-callea 
Hahmal  Festival  (p.  Ixxii).  A  similar  scene  may,  however,  be  more  con- 
veniently viewed  at  Cairo,  where  festivities  take  place  at  the  departure 
and  arrival  of  the  sacred  carpet. 

2.  The  Mokattam  Hillf . 

•   •  • 

An  excursion  to  the  Mokattam  Hills  is  best  made  on  Donkeif-haci  (p.  27). 
Including  the  return,  it  tak'es  about  3  hrs.,  but  it  may  be  combined  with 
the  visit  to  the  smaller  Petrified  Forest  in  the  manner  indicated  at  p.  110. 
The  View  is  best  at  sunset,  or  in  the  morning  between  8  and  9  o'*clock. 

The  best  route  to  the  Mokattam  starts  from  the  Citadel,  whence 
it  ascends  almost  straight,  passing  through  the  Bab  el^Oehel  (PI.  F,  6) 
and  over  the  railway-bridge.  —  The  route  starting  from  the  Tombs 
of  the  Khalifs  should  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  intolerable  dust. 
About  3/4  hr.  brings  us  to  the  top. 

The  "'Moka^am  Hills  (or  Oebel  Oiydshi,  as  the  range  of  hills  to 
the  E.  of  Cairo  is  sometimes  called  after  the  conspicuous  old  mosque 
situated  on  the  summit)  belong  to  the  great  range  of  nummulite 
mountains  which  extend  from  N.W.  Africa,  across  Egypt  and  India, 
to  China.  This  nummulite  formation  is  one  of  the  Eocene,  or  oldest 
deposits  of  the  tertiary  period,  and  immediately  follows  the  chalk. 
It  affords  a  favourite  building-stone,  and  there  are  numerous  quar- 
ries on  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 

The  nummulite  is  remarkably  rich  in  fossils,  the  chief  mass  of  which 
consists  of  millions  of  nummulites  (a  kind  of  snail-shell),  or  large  rhizo- 
pods  of  the  polythalamia  group.  The  larger  kinds  are  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  smaller  about  Vs  inch.  They  are  also  frequently 
seen  in  the  stones  of  the  Pyramids,  which  are  to  a  great  extent  con- 
structed of  nummulite  limestone.  The  Greeks  also  noticed  these  curious 
fossils,  and  Herodotus  mentions  the  smallest  kinds  as  being  petrified 
lentils,  of  the  sort  eaten  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

The  quarries  in  the  slopes  of  the  Mokattam  and  the  higher  side-valleys 
of  the  range  also  yield  a  profusion  0^  sea-urchins  (clypeaster,  cidaris, 
echinolampas,  etc.),  various  kinds  of  oysters,  cerithium,  ovula,  strombus, 
nerina,  furritella,  nautilus,  bivalves,  sharks^  teeth,  and  bones  of  the 
halicore.    Beautiful  crystals  of  isinglass-stone  and  of  strontian  also  occur. 

The  *VrBW  from  the  top,  especially  with  its  sunset  colouring, 
is  magnificent.  The  thousand  minarets  of  the  city  and  the  pictur- 
esque buildings  of  the  Citadel  are  then  tinted  with  a  delicate  rosy 
hue.  The  grandest  of  all  the  burial-grounds  of  the  desert  forms  a 
noble  foreground,  the  venerable  Nile  dotted  with  its  lateen  sails 
flows  below  us  in  its  quiet  majesty,  and  to  the  W.,  on  the  borders 
>f  the  immeasurable  desert,  tower  the  huge  and  wondrous  old  Pyr- 
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amids,  gilded  and  reddened  by  the  setting  sun.  At  onr  feet  are 
the  Citadel  with  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  'All,  the  old  aqueduct 
on  the  left,  and  the  domes  of  Imim  Sh&fe'i  (p.  68).  A  still  more 
varied  view  is  commanded  by  a  steep  projection  to  the  S.  of  the 
old  mosque  of  QiyOishi^  the  foreground  being  especially  picturesque, 
while  the  horizon  to  the  S.  seems  more  open  and  tempts  our  fancy 
to  visit  the  wonders  of  Upper  Egypt. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  plateau  is  an  old  Turkish  fort,  whence  a 
bridge  descends  to  the  Citadel.  On  the  N.E.  and  higher  part  of  the 
Mokattam,  separated  from  the  Citadel  by  a  large  quarry,  is  a  memor- 
ial stone,  to  the  right,  adjoining  the  summit,  erected  in  1874  by 
the  British  party  of  scientific  men  who  observed  the  transit  of  Venus 
from  this  point.  The  projecting  rock  in  front  of  this  point  com- 
mands the  most  extensive  panorama  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo, 
and  should  certainly  be  visited  if  time  permit.  The  S.  (right)  end 
of  these  hills  is  skirted  by  the  road  to  the  smaller  Petrified  Forest, 
which  may  be  reached  from  this  point  in  about  1  hr.  (see  p.  110). 

The  route  back  to  the  town  skirts  the  Citadel  on  the  S.  and 
leads  vilL  the  B6.h  el-Kardfeh  and  the  Place  Mehemet  Ali  (p.  51 ; 
view  from  below  of  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  'Ali). 

8.  Spring  of  Moses  and  the  Petrified  Forest. 

To  the  natives  the  Petrified  Forest  is  known  as  the  ^QreaV  and  the 
*L%UW  Gebel  €l-Kha$hcib.  The  scientific  traveller  will  find  a  visit  to  the 
former  extremely  interesting,  but  most  travellers  will  be  satisfied  with  an 
excnrsion  to  the  latter,  the  outskirts  of  which  may  be  reached  in  1V2-2  hrs. 
The  expedition  may  be  made  in  half-a-day  on  donkey-back.  Carriages 
require  extra  horses,  and  even  then  sometimes  stick  in  the  sand.  —  The 
deviation  to  the  so-called  Spring  of  Moses  adds  rather  less  than  an  hour  to 
the  expedition.  —  The  donkey-boys  are  usually  familiar  with  the  route 
to  the  Little  Petrified  Forest,  so  that  a  guide  may  be  dispensed  with; 
but  a  visit  to  the  ^Greaf,  near  the  B!r  el-Fahmeh,  can  hardly  be  accom« 
plished  without  the  aid  of  a  well-informed  dragoman. 

Leaving  the  B&b  en-Nasr  (p.  62),  we  turn  to  the  right  to  the 
Tombs  of  the  Khalifs,  pass  between  theMo^att&m  (p.  108)  and  the 
*Red  Mountain'  (p.  77),  and  ascend  to  a  desert  valley,  into  which 
the  E.  spurs  of  the  Mokattam  descend.  After  a  ride  of  V4  ^^-t  cLur- 
ing  which  an  isolated  hill  of  red  and  black  sandstone  resembling 
the  *Red  Mountain'  is  visible  in  the  desert  on  our  left,  we  cross  a 
deep,  dry  water-course.  The  path  divides  here.  That  to  the  right 
leads  to  the  Spring  of  Moses  and  the  Little  Petrified  Forest  (see 
p.  110),  while  that  to  the  left  is  the  route  to  the  Great  Petrified 
Forest  and  the  Bir  el-Fahmeh  (p.  111). 

About  100  paces  to  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain-slope  behind 
the  tombs  of  the  Khalifs,  which  we  ascend  on  this  side  past  some  large 
lime-kilns,  is  an  interesting  trace  of  the  sea  in  the  pliocene  age,  in  the 
shape  of  a  rocky  face  of  the  nummulite  plateau,  236  ft.  above  the  present 
sea-level,  thickly  dotted  over  with  holes  made  by  boring  shells. 

Following  the  path  to  the  right,  we  observe  a  yellowish  hill  at 
the  foot  of  the  spurs  of  the  Mokattam,  and  reach  it  in  Y4  hr.  more. 
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This  Mil  stands  at  the  moath  of  the  narrow,  winding  valley,  3/4  M. 
in  length ,  through  which  the  path  to  the  Spring  of  Moses  ascends 
over  large  blocks  of  stone  and  ruhhle.  The  ravine  terminates  in  a 
lofty  amphitheatre  of  rock.  Here  is  a  cleft  in  the  rock  from  which 
trickle  a  few  drops  of  hitter  and  brackish  water,  quite  arbitrarily 
named  the  Spring  of  Moses  C^in  MUta),  The  chief  attractions  of 
the  gorge  consist  in  the  numerous  desert  plants  and  the  fossils  it 
contains  and  in  the  sense  of  perfect  solitude  which  it  conveys. 

In  order  to  reach  the  smaller  Petrified  Forest,  we  return  to  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge  and  proceed  towards  the  S.E.,  skirting  the 
slopes  of  the  Mo^aftam,  which  are  here  more  precipitous.  We  first 
pass  a  black  projecting  rock,  which  has  a  glazed  appearance,  and 
then  a  square  gap  in  the  rock,  beyond  which  we  observe  opposite 
to  us  gently  sloping  hills,  consisting  of  limestone,  marl,  and  beds 
of  fossil  oysters.  The  route  ascends,  a  little  to  the  right,  between 
these  hills,  and  soon  reaches  the  plateau  of  the  Oebel  el-Khashab, 
where  the  scattered  fragments  of  fossil  wood  indicate  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Little  Petrified  Forest,  Almost  all  these  trunks  and 
fragments  have  been  referred  by  linger  to  an  extinct  tree,  which  he 
named  the  Nicolia  iEgyptiaca  and  regarded  as  akin  to  the  bombaces. 
The  petrifaction  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have  occurred  daring 
the  later  tertiary  period  under  the  action  of  silicious  geysers,  such 
as  are  to  be  seen  to-day  In  the  Yellowstone  Park  of  North  America. 
The  silicated  trunks  lie  in  a  secondary  stratum,  the  overlying  strata 
in  which  they  were  originally  embedded  having  disappeared  in  the 
course  of  the  desert  denudation. 

Grossing  the  plateau  of  the  Petrified  Forest  for  about  20  min. 
more  towards  the  S.,  we  suddenly  reach  the  S.  slopes  of  the  Mo- 
kattam,  through  a  gap  in  which  a  path  descends  into  the  Wddi  et- 
Tih^  or  *valley  of  wanderings'  (more  correctly  Wddi  Digld).  This 
valley  stretches  to  the  W.N.W.  towards  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
begins  at  the  hills  of  GharabCin,  like  the  parallel  Wadi  Hof  (p.  165), 
which  debouches  to  the  N.  of  Helw^n.  On  the  S.  horizon  rise  the 
hills  of  Turra  (p.  155),  recognisable  by  the  old  fortress  on  their  right 
spur  and  by  two  heights  exactly  opposite  to  us,  of  which  that  to  the 
left  somewhat  resembles  a  coffin  in  shape,  while  that  to  the  right 
is  hemispherical.  Crossing  the  bottom  of  the  valley  in  this  direction 
(S.),  we  perceive  in  the  Turra  hills  the  entrance  to  a  desert  gorge, 
bounded  by  lofty  and  precipitous  slopes.  This  valley  extends  for 
many  miles  in  various  windings,  communicates  with  the  ravines 
of  the  desert  which  begin  in  the  Gebel  Hof  near  Helwin,  and  is 
abundantly  stocked  with  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  desert. 

We  may  return  to  Cairo  from  the  Little  Petrified  Forest  through 
the  'Valley  of  Wanderings',  skirting  the  S.  and  W.  slopes  of  the 
Moka^m,  and  passing  the  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes.  Another  in- 
teresting return-route  leads  across  the  Mo^at^am  hills.  If  we  choose 
the  latter  we  quit  the  Petrified  Forest  by  a  hollow  to  the  S.W.,  and 
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ascend  oyer  ridges  to  a  plateau,  stretching  towards  the  W.,  and 

bounded  on  either  hand  by  hills.  We  hold  somewhat  to  the  right, 

and  soon  reach  a  road,  which  finally  passes  through  a  rocky  ravine 

near  the  GiyAshi  eminence  (p.  108),  the  view  from  which  (p.  109) 

forms  an  admirable  close  to  the  day's  excursion.  Thence  to  the  city, 

see  p.  109. 

A  visit  to  the  Okbat  Pbtbified  Fobxst  near  Bir  el-Fahmeh  (4  hrs. 
to  the  E.  of  Cairo,  and  2Vs  hra.  beyond  the  Little  Petrified  Forest)  takes 
a  whole  day,  and  is  fatiguing,  especially  as  the  traveller  has  the  sun  in 
his  face  both  in  going  and  returning.  The  route  mentioned  on  p.  110  is 
not  recommended  for  the  outward  journey,  as  the  point  for  which  we 
are  bound,  not  being  conspicuous,  is  liable  to  be  missed.  It  is  better  to 
leave  Cairo  " 
melukes 
lage  of  Basatin 

After  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  WAdi  ttrTth  (p.  110),  we  follow 
the  valley  towards  theE.  for  1V4-1V*^'*  more.  Above  the  gradual  slopes 
of  the  desert,  about  IV4  lf>  to  the  left,  we  then  perceive  several  reddish 
hills  and  another  of  yellowish  colour  in  firont.  Riding  towards  the  latter, 
we  reach  on  its  E.  slopes  the  debris  of  the  Blr  vl-Falunah  ('coal  weir) 
and  remains  of  some  walls,  dating  from  the  period  (1840)  when  an  un- 
successful search  for  coal  was  made  here.  The  hills  of  the  desert  to  the 
17.,  H'.W.,  and  W.  of  the  Blr  el-Fahmeh  form  the  QrtiA  JMiifitd  Forest, 
and  are  thickly  strewn  with  trunks  and  fragments  of  fossil  timber.  Some 
of  the  trunks  which  are  exposed  to  view  measure  65-l(X)  ft.  in  length, 
and  are  upwards  of  8  ft.  thick  at  the  lower  end.  They  are  generally  brown 
and  black,  with  a  polished  appearance,  and  frequently  contain  chalcedony. 
A  sand-hill,  Vs  b'<  to  the  'S.  of  Bir  el-Fahmeh,  to  the  base  of  which  the 
Forest  extends,  affords  a  good  survey  of  the  dishict.  To  the  N.W.  are 
the  Mokattam,  the  ^Bed  Mountain'  (p.  77),  the  'Abb&siyeh,  and  the  plain  of 
the  Nile.* 

4.  Barrage  du  Vil. 

The  Bkangh  Railway  to  thb  Bakragb  is  traversed  by  four  trains  daily 
from  Cairo  (16  M.,  in  about  1  hr. ;  fare  12  or  6  pias.,  return,  18  or  9  pias.). 
The  intermediate  stations  are  Shubra  and  KcdyHh.  Opposite  the  Barrage 
station  is  a  small  restaurant,  where  luncheon  may  be  obtained  if  required. 
Donkeys  may  be  hired  at  the  station,.  —  A  narrow-gauge  line,  worked  by 
hand-power  and  also  available  for  passengers,  unites  Barrage  with  the 
station  of  El-Mendshi,  on  the  West  Kile  Railway  (p.  23).  —  Messrs.  Cook 
A  Son  arrange  special  excursions  by  steam-launch  twice  a  week,  or  oftener 
if  required,  to  the  Barrage  (p.  31). 

The  object  of  the  ^Barrage  du  Vil»  the  largest  weir  in  the 
world  (comp.  p.  335),  is  to  keep  the  water  of  the  Nile  at  the  same 
level  in  all  seasons,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  old  irrigation 
machinery,  with  its  great  expenditure  of  labour  •  and  to  remove  the 
difficulties  of  navigation  below  this  point,  during  the  three  months 
when  the  Nile  is  at  its  lowest.  The  work  was  begun  under  Mo- 
hammed 'All,  about  1B35.  Linant  -Bey  proposed  to  alter  the  course 
6f  the  river  and  to  build  a  weir  farther  to  the  N. ,  where  the  configu- 
ration of  the  ground  appeared  more  favourable ;  but  his  plan  was 
judge  1  too  costly  and  was  rejected  in  favour  of  one  proposed  by  a 
French  engineer  named  Mougtl-Bey,  The  cost  of  establishing  found- 
ations in  the  shifting  soil  of  the  Delta,  however,  far  exceeded  the 
estimates;  and,  after  all,  the  erection  was  found  to  be  top  insecure 
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for  its  intended  purpose.  For  nearly  twenty  years  After  1867  the 
Barrage  lay  nseless,  as  a  costly  failure;  but  in  1885-90  Sir  Colin 
Scott'Moncrieff  successfully  completed  it  at  a  cost  of  460,000^,  so 
that  now  a  depth  of  water  of  about  12  ft.  can  be  maintained. 

Nearest  the  station  is  the  Weir  on  the  E.  (Damietta)  Branch  of 
the  Nile.  This  lock  and  weir  is  over  500  yds.  in  length,  and  has 
68  vertical  iron  sluices.  From  the  farther  end  a  pretty  avenue  of 
lebbek-trees  leads  across  the  isthmus  (about  */2  M.  wide)  between 
the  arms,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  Mendfiyeh  Canals  constructed 
both  for  irrigation  and  for  communication  with  the  district  of  MenH- 
fiyeh  (p.  23).  The  Weir  on  the  W.  (Rosetta)  Branch  of  the  Nile  is 
about  450  yds.  across  and  has  58  vertical  iron  sluices.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  is  carried  on^by  means  of  spacious  basins  and  locks, 
fitted  with  swing-bridges,  at  either  end  of  the  two  weirs  and  also 
on  the  Meniifiyeh  Canal.  The  superstructures  of  the  works  are  built 
in  an  effective  Norman  castellated  style.  A  junction-canal  above 
the  weirs  connects  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  is  used  to 
regulate  the  depth  of  water  in  each.  When  the  river  is  low,  the  W 
branch  receives  all  its  water  through  this  canal. 

The  island,  formerly  occupied  by  fortifications,  is  now  covered 
with  attractive  and  extensive  gardens,  laid  out  with  flower-beds, 
artificial  rocks,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Draper,  an  Englishman. 


8.  The  Pyramids  of  Gizeh. 

The  ExcuBsiON  to  thb  PrRAMiDS  OF  GtzBH  requires  half-a-day.  Eledrie 
Tramway  from  the  Great  Nile  Bridge  at  Kafr  en -Nil  (p.  75)  to  the  Mena 
House  Hotel,  every  40  min.  from  7  a.m.  'to  7  p.m.  (fares  Ist  cl.  30  mill. 
2nd  cl.  15  mill.).  —  By  Carriage  the  drive  takes  I-IY4  hr.  each  way,  and 
a  stay  of  4  hrs.  is  included  in  the  tari£f-charge  (p.  27).  Cyclists  wUl  find 
the  road  excellent.  —  Bestaubant  at  the  Mma  Botue  Hotel  (B.  8,  luncheon 
20-25,  D.  80-85  pias.),  good  (large  parties  should  telephone  in  advance); 
there  is  also  a  small  restaurant  at  the  terminus  of  the  electric  tramway. 
Or  the  travellers  may  bring  provisions  with  them  from  their  hotel  (included 
in  the  pension-charge). 

A  fine  and  calm  day  should  be  selected  for  a  visit  to  the  Pyramids, 
the  driving  sand  in  windy  weather  being  very  unpleasant.  Sun  Umbrellas 
and  Smoked  Spectacles  are  necessary  precautions  against  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  especially  on  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Ladies  who  intend  to 
ascend  the  pyramids  should  dress  accordingly.  A  repetition  of  the  ex- 
cursion by  moonlight  produces  an  inefFaceable  impression  (electric  tram- 
way at  about  9  and  10  on  moonlight  nights). 

Chikp  Attsactiohs.  Those  who  are  pressed  for  time  should  devote 
their  attention  to  the  **Oreat  Pyramid  (p.  116 ;  ascend  to  the  summit  and 
visit  the  interior),  the  *^ Sphinx  (p.  128),  and  the  ^QraniU  Temple  (p.  124). 
The  inspection  of  these  chief  objects  of  interest  occupies  about  2  hrs. 
The  *  Circuit  described  at  p.  126  will  occupy  lVr'2  hrs.  more. 

The  road  to  the  Pyramids,  which  Is  followed  by  the  electric 
tramway  also,  has  been  described,  as  far  as  the  Mweum  of  Oizeh,  at 
p.  77.  It  there  quits  the  Nile  and  runs  inland,  skirting  the  park  of 
*he  palace.  The  prison  lies  to  the  left  of  the  road ;  and  on  the  same- 
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side  are  the  yillage  of  Oiteh  (p.  77)  and  the  station  of  the  same 
.  name  on  the  Upper  Egyptian  railway.  The  road  makes  a  curve, 
crosses  the  railway  (tramway-station),  and  then  leads  straight  towards 
the  Pyramids,  which  are  still  nearly  5  M.  distant.  Prettily  situated 
in  a  group  of  trees  to  the  right  of  the  road  is  the  tomb  of  a  sh^kh. 
On  the  left  lie  the  huts  of  two  fellahin  villages,  Et-Talbtyeh  and 
Ei-Kdm  el-Aswad  (tramway-station).  The  fields  on  each  side  are 
intersected  by  canals  and  cuttings,  containing  more  or  less  water 
according  to  the  season.  Small  white  herons,  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  ibises,  and  vultures  with  light  and  dark  plumage  are  frequently 
observed  here.  The  huge  angular  forms  of  the  Pyramids  now  loom 
through  the  morning  mist,  and  soon  stand  out  in  clear  outlines, 
with  all  the  injuries  they  have  sustained  during  the  lapse  of  ages. 

A  few  hundred  yards  before  the  road  begins  to  ascend,  it  is  pro- 
tected against  the  encroachments  of  the  sand  by  a  wall  5  ft.  in 
height.  On  the  right  are  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  Mena  House 
Hotel  (p.  25) ;  to  the  left  is  the  terminus  of  the  ElUctrie  Tramway, 
The  road  winds  up  the  steep  N.  slope  of  the  plateau  on  which  the 
Pyramids  stand.  On  an  eminence  in  the  desert  to  the  right  rises 
the  Eremitagey  the  villa  of  the  Italian  Abbale-Pasha.  To  the  left 
is  a  Viceregal  Kiosk  (PI.  a,  p.  117). 

TioKSTS  for  the  Inspection  of  the  Pyramids  and  other  monaments 
are  sold  in  a  Small  Kiosk  heside  the  viceregal  kiosk,  where  also  guides 
(Beduins)  are  assigned  to  each  party.  For  the  ascent  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
iO  pias. ;  for  a  visit  to  the  interior  of  the  Pyramid,  iO  pias. ;  visit  to 
the  other  objects  of  interest  6  pias.  (but  with  the  aid  of  onr  plan,  the 
ticket  and  guide  for  this  last  item  may  easily  be  dispensed  with).  For 
the  entire  expedition,  including  the  ascent  of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  the 
visit  to  its  interior,  the  charge  is  20  pias.  Bakshish  is  entirely  optional, 
though  a  gratuity  of  a  few  pias.  is  customary. '  But  no  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  begging  of  the  Beduins,  and  visitors  are  advised  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  vendors  of  so-called  *  antiquities'*  (almost  invariably 
spurious;  the  fossil  sea-urchins  or  clypeasters  offered  here  are  said  to  be 
found  in  a  miocene  deposit  near  Z&wiyet  el-'Aryan,  2V4  M.  to  the  S.  of 
the  Sphinx). 

The  ^^Pyranddg  of  Oizeh  form  one  of  five  groups  of  pyramids 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Necropolis  of  the  ancient  capital  city  of 
Memphis  (p.  131)  which  stand  on  the  margin  of  the  plateau  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  along  a  line  about  20M.  in  length.  Southwards  follow 
the  groups  of  Zdwiyet  el-'Arydn  and  Abustr  Qp.  129),  8akk6ra  (p.  1 83), 
and  DdhshUr  (p.  153).  The  fifth  group,'  that  of  Abu  Rodsh  (p.  128), 
lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh.  The  Arab  word  for  a 
pyramid  is  haram  (pi.  dhrdm). 

The  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  rank  among  the  oldest  monuments  of 
human  industry,  and  their  colossal  proportions  extort  from  us  to- 
day the  same  astonishment  that  was  felt  in  antiquity  by  Greek 
and  Roman  travellers.  We  marvel  not  only  at  the  technical  know- 
ledge and  ability  of  the  Egyptians,  but  also  at  the  might  of  their 
kings,  who  must  have  had  absolute  control  over  the  labour  of 
thousands  of  their  subjects,  in  order  to  be  able  to  rear  such  monn- 
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ments.  Some  conception  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labour  involved 
may  be  obtained,  when  we  learn  that,  according  to  Prof.  Flinders 
Petrie's  calculation,  about  2,300,000  separate  bloicks  of  stone,  each 
containing  40  cubic  ft.,  were  required  for  the  Pyramid  of  Kheops, 
and  that  nearly  all  were  quarried  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile  and 
had  to  be  conveyed  through  the  plain  to  the  desert-plateau. 

The  Construction  of  the  Pyramids  has  been  admirably  described 
by  Herodotus,  the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject,  who  visited  Egypt 

about  470-460  B.C. 

Herodotus  states  (II,  126)  that  'there  were  about  100,000  men  employed 
annuaUy  for  three  months  in  constructing  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Kheops  f. 
They  first  made  the  road  for  the  transport  of  the  stones  from  the  Kile 
to  the  Libyan  Hts.;  for  the  length  of  the  road  amounts  to  five  stadia 
(10L7  yds.),  its  breadth  is  ten  fathoms  (60  ft.)i  and  its  height,  at  the 
highest  places,  is  eight  fathoms  (48  ft.),  and  it  is  constructed  entirely  of 
polished  stone  with  figures  engraved  on  it  tf .  Ten  years  were  thus  con- 
sumed in  making  this  road  and  the  subterranean  chambers  (for  the  coffins). 
The  construction  of  the  Pyramid  itself  occupied  twenty  years.  Each  of 
the  four  sides  measures  eight  plethra  (820  ft.),  and  the  height  is  the 
same.  It  is  covered  with  polished  stones,  well  jointed,  none  of  which  is 
less  than  thirty  feet  long.  This  pyramid  was  first  built  in  the  form  of  a 
flight  of  steps.  After  the  workmen  had  completed  the  pyramid  in  this 
form,  they  raised  the  other  stones  (used  for  the  incrustation)  by  means 
of  machines,  made  of  short  beams,  from  the  ground  of  the  first  tier  of 
steps;  and  after  the  stone  was  placed  there  it  was  raised  to  the  second 
tier  by  another  machine }  for  there  were  as  many  machines  as  there  were 
tiers  of  steps ;  or  perhaps  the  same  machine,  if  it  was  easily  moved,  was 
raised  from  one  tier  to  the  other,  as  it  was  required  for  lifting  the  stones. 
The  highest  part  of  the  pyramid  was  thus  finished  first  (by  smoothing), 
the  parts  adjoining  it  were  taken  next,  and  the  lowest  part,  next  to  the 
earth,  was  completed  last.  It  was  recorded  on  the  pyramid,  in  Egyptian 
writing,  how  many  radishes,  onions,  and  roots  of  garlic  had  been  distrib- 
uted among  the  workmen,  and  if  I  rightly  remember  what  the  interpreter 
who  read  the  writing  told  me  fff,  the  money  they  cost  amounted  to  six- 
teen hundred  talents  of  silver  (upwards  of  350,000{.).  If  this  was  really 
the  case,  how  much  more  must  then  have  been  spent  on  the  iron  with 
which  they  worked,  and  on  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  workmen.* 

In  modern  times  many  eager  discussions  have  been  held  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  Pyramids  were  erected  and  the  meaning  of 
the  account  given  by  Herodotus.  The  most  important  questions 
seem  to  be :  (1)  How  could  Kheops,  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
and  chose  an  area  of  82,000  sq.  yards  for  his  monument,  know 
that  his  reign  would  be  so  unusually  long  as  to  enable  him  to  com- 
plete it  ?  (2)  If  one  of  the  builders  of  the  great  pyramids  had  died 


t  According  to  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  these  three  months  fell  during  the 
inundation,  when  field-work  was  at  a  stand-still  and  the  services  of  100,000 
men  for  transporting  the  stones  could  be  easily  enough  obtained.  The 
stone  cutters  and  masons  were  probably  engaged  all  the  year  round  in 
the  quarries  and  on  the  pyramid  itself. 

•l-t  This  route  is  still  traceable.    It  terminated  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Kheops  (see  Plan  and  p.  127). 

f ft  It  is  unlikely  that  the  interpreters,  who  attended  travellers  like  the 
dragomans  of  the  present  day,  were  able  to  read  hieroglyphics.  They 
probably  repeated  mere  popular  traditions  regarding  the  pyramids  and 
other  monuments,    with  embellishments  and  exaggerations  of  their  own. 
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in  the  second  or  thiid  year  of  his  reign,  how  could  their  sons  or 
successors,  however  willing  to  carry  out  the  plan,  have  succeeded  in 
completing  so  gigantic  a  task,  and  in  erecting  monuments  for  them- 
selves at  the  same  time?  (3)  And  how  comes  it  that  many  other 
kings  did  not,  like  Eheops,  boldly  anticipate  a  reign  of  thirty  years 
and  begin  a  work  of  the  same  kind,  the  design  for  which  might  so 
easily  have  been  drawn,  and  might  so  readily  have  been  carried 
out  by  his  subjects?  —  To  these  questions  Lepsius,  Erbkam,  and 
Ebers  answer.  'Each  king',  says  Lepsius  in  his  letters  from  Egypt, 
'began  to  build  his  pyramid  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  began 
it  oh  a  small  scale,  in  order  that,  if  a  short  reign  should  be  in  store 
for  him,  his  tomb  might  be  a  complete  one.  As  years  rolled  on, 
however,  he  continued  enlarging  it  by  the  addition  of  outer  coatings 
of  stone,  until  he  felt  that  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  close.  If 
he  died  before  the  work  was  completed,  the  last  coating  was  then 
finished,  and  the  size  of  the  monument  was  accordingly  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  the  builder's  reign ;  so  that,  had  the  progress  of 
these  structures  always  been  uniform,  it  would  have  almost  been 
possible  to  ascertain  the  length  of  each  king's  reign  from  the  in- 
crustations of  his  pyramid,  in  the  same  way  as  the  age  of  a  tree  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  the  concentric  rings  in  its  trunk*.  — 
This  *layer-theory'  of  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids  has.  been 
opposed  by  Flinders  Petrie,  who  has  sought  to  show  that  the  initial 
plan  of  each  pyramid  practically  contemplated  the  full  extent 
reached  by  the  completed  work.  But  more  recently  Borchardt  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  Lepsius's  theory  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  each  pyramid  is  essentially  correct  and  requires  modi- 
fication in  a  few  details  only.  According  to  Borchardt,  each  pyramid 
builder  began  by  planning  a  monument  of  moderate  size.  In  many 
instances  this  original  small  conception  was  permanently  adhered 
to ;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  kings  who  enjoyed  long 
reigns  or  found  themselves  in  control  of  more  extensive  powers, 
expanded  their  original  designs  and  enlarged  their  buildings  either 
by  mere  additions  without  altering  the  passages  or  chambers  (as 
in  the  step-pyramid  at  Sakkara)  or  by  revising  the  whole  original 
design,  including  the  chambers,  etc.,  on  a  new  and  more  extensive 
scale  (as  in  the  third  pyramid  of  Otzeh).  Occasionally  a  second 
enlargement  took  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

The  Pyramids  were  opened  by  sacrilegious  robbers  at  a  very  early 
period,  probably  under  the 20th  Dyn.,  or  even  earlier.  Attempts  were 
made  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  inner  chambers,  and  passages 
were  laboriously  cut  through  the  solid  masonry  in  order  to  reach 
the  expected  treasures.  In  the  course  of  this  mining  and  tunnelling 
the  passages  and  chambers  sustained  much  damage.  Somewhere 
about  the  period  of  the  25th  or  26th  Dyn.  these  injuries  were 
repaired  and  the  pyramids  once  more  restored.  But  they  seem  to 
have  been  again  invaded  by  the  Persians ;  and  also  at  later  periods, 
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tinder  the  Romans  and  under  tlie  Arabs,  renewed  attempts  were 

made  to  penetrate  to  the  treasures  supposed  to  lie  in  the  interior. 

The  first  modem  traveller  who  earefnlly  and  successfully  examined 
the  Pyramids  was  l^icholas  Shaw  in  1721 ;  but  he  still  entertained  the 
notion  that  the  Sphinx  had  a  subterranean  connection  with  the  Great 
Pyramid.  He  was  followed  by  Norden  in  1737;  Pococke  in  1743,  who 
gives  a  plan  and  dimensions;  Fourmont  in  1755;  Garsten  Niebnhr  in 
1761;  Davison  in  1763;  Brace  in  1768;  Volney  in  1783;  Browne  in  1792-98; 
Denon,  Contelle,  Jomard,  and  other  savants  of  the  French  expedition 
under  Bonaparte  in  1799-1801.  Jomard  in  particular  has  the  merit  of 
having  taken  very  accurate  measurements.  Hamilton,  in  1801,  was  a 
dispassionate  and  critical  observer.  In  1817,  Gaviglia,  a  bold,  but  illiterate 
and  fanciful  seaman,  was  fortunate  in  eliciting  new  facts  regarding  the 
interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  excavated  the  Sphinx.  In  1817,  Belzoni 
thoroughly  explored  the  interior  of  the  Second  Pyramid.  Belsoni,  an 
intelligent  explorer  and  accurate  draughtsman,  was  originally  a  monk  at 
Rome,  but  when  the  French  occupied  that  city  he  retired  to  London, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  study  in  spite  of  many  hardships.  In  1815  he 
arrived  in  Bgypt,  where,  besides  exploring  the  pyramid,  he  discovered  the 
tomb  of  Sethos  I.  at  Thebes,  etc.  The  next  eminent  explorer  was  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  in  1831.  In  1837  and  1838  Col.  Howard  Vyse  and  Hr.  Perring 
made  very  thorough  investigations  and  took  careful  measurements  which 
will  always  be  considered  authoritative.  In  1842-45  Prof.  Lepsius,  the 
distinguished  German  Egyptologist,  made  several  very  important  discov- 
eries,  and  furnished  us  with  much  valuable  information.  He  found  no 
fewer  than  thirty  pyramids  which  had  been  quite  unknown  to  previous 
travellers.  G.  Maspero  opened  the  small  pyramids  of  Sakk&ra  in  1880 
and  discovered  important  inscriptions.  W.  M.  Flinders  Peine  subjected 
the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  to  a  new  and  thorough  investigation  in  18»l-82. 
The  Pyramids  of  Dahshiir  were  examined  in  1894-95  by  De  Morgan ;  those 
of  Lisht  in  1895  by  Gautier  and  J^quier. 

The  pyramids  of  Gizeh  stand  upon  a  plateau ,  which  extends 
about  1600  yds.  from  E.  to  W.  and  about  1300  yds.  from  N.  to  S., 
the  E.  and  N.  margins  being  veiry  precipitous  at  places.  The  pyr* 
amids  are  built  exactly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  diagonal 
of  the  largest  pyramid  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  exactly  in  a  line  with 
the  diagonal  of  the  second  pyramid. 

The  *♦  Great  Pyramid  is  called  by  the  Egyptians  ^Yekhwet 
Khufu'  or  the  ^Olorious  Place  of  Khufu\  No  trace  is  now  left  of 
its  original  outermost  covering,  which  probably  consisted  of  slabs 
of  limestone  and  granite.  The  length  of  each  side  (PI.  A  A)  is  now 
760  ft.,  but  was  formerly  (PI.  BS)  about  768  ft.;  the  present  per- 
pendicular height  (PI.  E  C)  is  451  ft.,  while  originally  (PI.  E  JB), 
including  the  nucleus  of  rock  (PL  JP^  at  the  bottom,  and  the  apex 
(PI.  CB!)j  which  has  now  disappeared,  it  is  said  to  have  been  482  ft. 
The  height  of  each  sloping  side  (A  C)  is  now  568  ft.,  and  was  for- 
merly (PI.  B  E)  610  ft.  The  angle  at  which  the  sides  rise  Is  51*50'. 
The  cubic  content  of  the  masonry,  deducting  the  foundation  of  rock 
!n  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  hollow  chambers,  was  formerly  no  less 
than  3,277,000  cubic  yards,  and  It  still  amounts  to  3,057,000  cubic 
yards.  In  round  numbers,  the  stupendous  structure  covers  an  area 
of  nearly  thirteen  acres.  The  material  of  which  it  is  constructed  Is 
stone  from  the  Mo^a^tam  and  from  Turra,  containing  numerous 
fossils,  chiefly  nummulites  (p.  1081. 
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ComlrueUon  of  the  Oreat  Pyramid.  According  to  Borchardt's  theory  this 
pyramid  was  not  built  on  a  single  homogeneous  plan  (p.  115).  It  was 
originaUy  designed  to  contain  only  one  sloping  corridor  hewn  in  the  rocky 
ground  and  leading  through  an  antechamber  (t^  to  the  tomb-chamber  (t). 
But  before  this  design  was  completely  carried  out,  it  was  exchanged  for 
a  more  comprehensive  plan,  involving  the  construction  of  another  chamber, 
now  called  the  Queen's  CJumber  fg)^  reached  by  the  corridor  marked  e,  s,  /. 
But  even  this  yraa  not  final,  for  Kheops  undertook  another  and  greater 
extension,  resulting  in  the  construction  of  the  Great  Hall  (h)  and  the  King's 
Chamber  (it). 

The  AscBNT  of  the  Pyramid,  though  fatiguing,  is  perfectly  safe. 
The  traveller  selects  two  of  the  importunate  Beduins  (p.  113)  and 
proceeds  to  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  pyramid  where  the  ascent  usually 


^Jk.A'fSor^^^ 
(BB<7CS  rtJ 


begins.  Assisted  by  the  two  Beduins,  one  holding  each  hand,  and, 
if  desired,  hy  a  third  (no  extra  payment)  who  pushes  behind,  the 
traveller  begins  the  ascent  of  the  steps,  which  are  each  about  3  ft. 
high.  The  strong  and  active  attendants  assist  the  traveller  to  mount 
by  pushing,  pulling,  and  supporting  him  ,  and  will  scarcely  allow 
him  a  moment^s  rest  until  the  top  is  reached.  As,  however,  the  un- 
wonted exertion  is  fatiguing,  the  traveller  should  insist  on  resting 
as  often  as  he  feels  inclined.  ^Iskut  walld  mdftsh  bakshish^  (be  quiet, 
or  you  shall  have  no  fee)  is  a  sentence  which  may  often  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage.  All  requests  for  bakshish  should  be  refused, 
and  it  is  as  well  to  keep  an  eye  upon  one*s  pockets.  —  The  ascent 
may  be  made  in  10-15  min.,  but,  in  hot  weather  especially,  the 
trsYeller  Is  recommended  to  take  nearly  double  that  time,  in  order 
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to  avoid  the  discomfoTt  of  arriving  breathless  and  heated  at  the 
summit.  The  space  at  the  top  at  present  is  about  12  yds.  square, 
so  that  there  is  abundant  room  for  a  large  party  of  visitors. 

The  **ViBW  is  remarkably  interesting  and  striking.  There  is 
perhaps  no  other  prospect  in  the  world  in  which  life  and  death, 
fertility  and  desolation,  are  seen  in  so  close  juxtaposition  and  in 
such  marked  contrast.  To  the  W.  (S.  W.  and  N.  W.}  extend  yellowish 
brown  and  glaring  tracts  of  sand ,  interspersed  with  barren  cliffs. 
The  huge  and  colourless  monuments  erected  here  by  the  hand  of 
man  remind  the  spectator,  like  the  desert  itself,  of  death  and 
eternity.  On  a  bare  plateau  of  rock  stand  the  other  pyramids  and 
the  Sphinx,  rearing  its  head  from  the  sand,  like  some  monster  suf- 
focated by  the  dust.  To  the  S. ,  in  the  distance,  rise  the  pyramids 
of  Abusir,  Sa^^^ara,  and  Dahshiirf  to  the  N.  stretch  the  fields  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Towards  the  £.,  on  the  other  hand,  glitters 
the  river,  on  each  bank  of  which  stretches  a  tract  of  rich  arable 
land,'  luxuriantly  clothed  with  blue-green  vegetation,  and  varying 
in  breadth.  The  fields  are  intersected  in  every  direction  by  canals, 
on  the  banks  of  which  rise  stately  palms,  waving  their  flexible  fan- 
like leaves,  and  interlacing  their  shadows  over  the  fellah  villages 
perched  like  ant-hills  on  embankments  and  mounds.  In  the  direction 
of  Cairo  runs  the  long  straight  carriage-road.  Immediately  before 
us  rises  the  Citadel  with  its  striking  minarets,  while  the  Mo^a^m 
hills,  which  form  the  chief  mass  of  colour  in  the  landscape,  gleam 
in  the  morning  with  a  pale  golden  tint,  and  in  the  evening  with  a 
violet  hue. 

The  descent  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  more  rapidly  accomplished 
than  the  ascent ,  but  is  hardly  less  fatiguing.  Persons  liable  to 
giddiness  may  find  it  a  little  trying,  but  the. help  of  the  Beduins 
removes  kll  danger. 

Intebiob  (comp.  Plan,  p.  117).  A  visit  to  the  interior  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  is  comparatively  uninteresting  to  the  ordinary  tourist. 
It  will  be  found  fatiguing,  and  an  interval  of  rest  between  the  ascent 
and  this  expedition  is  recommended.  Travellers  who  are  in  the 
slightest  degree  predisposed  to  apoplectic  or  fainting  fits  and  ladies 
travelling  alone  should  not  attempt  to  penetrate  into  these  stifling 
recesses.  The  explorer  has  to  crawl  and  clamber  through  low  and 
narrow  passages,  which,  at  places,  especially  near  the  entrance,  are 
not  above  31/2  ft>  ^^S^  ^nd  4  ft.  wide.  The  stones  on  the  floor  are 
often  extremely  slippery,  and  the  close  air  smells  strongly  of  bats. 
The  temperature  of  the  interior  is  79®  Fahr.  The  attempts  of  the 
guides  to  goad  the  visitor  into  inconvenient  hurry  should  be  dis- 
regarded. 

The  Entrance  (PI.  a)  is  on  the  N.  side  (as  in  all  pyramids),  on 
the  thirteenth  tier  of  stones,  at  a  perpendicular  height  of  48  ft.  from 
the  ground.  The  long  passage  a  r,  which  is  now  only  3  ft.  4  in.  in 
width  and  3  ft.  11  in.  in  height,  descends  in  a  straight  direction 
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at  an  angle  of  26®  41',  and  is  altogether  10672yd8.  in  length.    We 

follow  this  passage  as  far  as  the  point  d  only,  20  yds.  from  the 

entrance.    Here  diverges  the  ascending  passage  d  e,  the  lower  end 

of  which  is  filled  with  massive  hlocks  of  granite,  placed  in  position 

after  the  interment  of  the  mummy  to  protect  the  grave  from  rohbers. 

The  hardness  of  the  material  of  which  this  barrier  consists  compelled 

the  Arabian  treasure-hunters  (p.  116)  to  avoid  it,  and  to  force  a 

new  passage  (PL  d)  through  the  softer  limestone.  This  i^  the  roughest 

and  most  awkward  spot  on  the  whole  route.    Beyond  the  granite 

blocks  we  enter  a  passage  (PI.  de),  41  yds.  in  length,  with  a  very 

slippery  floor,  beyond  which  lies  the  Great  Hall  (PI.  h). 

Before  entering  the  latter,  we  may  pass  through  a  formerly  concealed 
opening  in  the  pavement  to  the  horizontal  passage  «/,  which  leads  to 
the  so-called  Chamber  of  the  Queen  (PI.  g).  This  passage  is  at  first  3  ft. 
9  in.  only  in  height,  but  at  a  distance  of  6V2  yds.  from  the  chamber  the 
flooring  sinks  a  little,  so  that  the  height  increases  to  5  ft.  8  inches.  The 
N.  and  8.  sides  of  the  chamber  are  each  17  ft.  in  length,  and  the  E.  and 
W.  sides  18  ft.  lOinches.  The  height  is  20  ft.  4  in.,  including  the  pointed 
roof,  which  consists  of  enormous  blocks  of  rock  projecting  beyond  the 
sides  of  the  walls  to  a  distance  of  51/2  ft.  into  the  surrounding  masonry. 

The  jointing  and  polish  of  the  fine-grained  Mokat^am  limestone 
in  the  Oreat  HaU  (PI.  K)  form  an  unsurpassable  marvel  of  skilful 
masonry,  of  which  the  Arab  historian  'Abdellatif  accurately  remarks, 
that  neither  a  needle  nor  even  a  hair  can  be  inserted  into  the  joints 
of  the  stones.  The  Great  Hall  is  28  ft.  high  and  155  ft.  long.  The 
lower  part  is  3  ft.  4  in.  in  width ;  and  the  upper  part ,  beyond  the 
last  of  the  panels  of  stone ,  each  of  which  is  1  ft.  8  in.  thick  and 
2  ft.  high,  is  7  ft.  in  width.  The  roof  is  formed  of  seven  courses  of 
stone  projecting  one  above  the  other  and  crowned  by  horizontal 
slabs.  The  incisions  on  the  walls  were  used  to  facilitate  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sarcophagus.  On  the  floor  are  irregularly  hewn  hollows, 
which  now  serve  to  prevent  the  visitor  from  slipping.  At  the  end  of 
the  Great  Hall  is  a  small  horizontal  passage,  22  ft.  long  and  3  ft. 
8  in.  high,  expanding  about  the  middle  into  an  Antechamber  (PI.  i), 
which  was  once  closed  by  four  trap-doors  of  granite.  The  remains  of 
one  of  these  slabs,  in  its  pendent  position,  should  be  noticed.  We 
next  enter  the  King's  Chamber  (PI.  fc),  the  most  interesting  of  all. 
The  N.  and  S.  sides  are  each  17  ft.  in  length,  the  E.  and  W.  sides 
341/2  ft'j  *iid  the  height  is  19  ft. ;  the  floor,  of  the  chamber  is 
139^2  ^*«  above  the  plateau  on  which  the  Pyramid  stands.  The 
chamber  is  entirely  lined  with  granite,  and  is  roofed  with  nine 
enormous  slabs  of  granite ,  each  I872  ^t.  in  length ,  above  which 
five  chambers  have  been  formed,  which  may  be  reached  from  th^Hall 
h  by  means  of  ladders. 

These  hollow  chambers  were  by  no  means  necessary  to  prevent  the 
roof  of  the  King's  Chamber  being  crushed  by  the  superincumbent  weight. 
The  over-cautious  builders  have  here  made  an  error  in  their  calculations. 
The  name  of  Kheops  was  found  in  the  two  highest  chambers  (PI.  0,  i>). 

The  King's  Chamber  now  contains  nothing  but  an  empty  and 
mutilated  Sarcophagus  of  granite,  bearing  no  trace  of  an  inscription, 
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the  lid  of  which  had  disappeared  before  the  time  of  the  French 
expedition  (p.  116).  Length  Vj^  ft.,  width  3  ft.  3  in.,  height  3  ft. 
4  inches.  The  very  massive  sides  ring  with  a  clear  tone  when  struck. 
Curiously  enough,  the  King's  Chamber  does  not  lie  exactly  In  a  line 
with  the  diagonal  of  the  Pyramid,  but  is  16  ft.  4  in.  to  the  S.  of  it. 

The  Air  Shafts  (PI.  G",  fl),  the  ends  of  which  are  seen  about 
3  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  were  perhaps  constructed  from 
religious  motives.  They  are  about  6  in.  in  height  and  8  in.  in  width 
only,  expanding  by  a  few  inches  at  the  outer  extremities.  The  N. 
shaft  is  234  ft.,  and  the  S.  shaft  174  ft.  long. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps,  and,  on  emerging  from  these  awe- 
inspiring  recesses,  hail  the  light  and  air  with  no  little  satisfaction. 

The  other  chambers  in  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid  as  yet  dis- 
covered are  inaccessible.  The  first  passage  a,  6,  r,  which  is  blocked  at  6, 
leads  downwards  in  a  straight  line,  z93  ft.  in  length,  and  terminates  in  a 
horizontal  corridor,  27ft.  in  length,  3ft.  in  height,  and  2ft.  in  width, 
which  leads  to  the  unfinished  subterranean  chamber  «,  hewn  in  the  rock. 
The  E.  and  W.  sides  of  this  chamber  are  each  46  ft.  in  length,  the  N. 
and  S.  sides  27  ft.,  and  the  height  iOVs  ft.  It  does  not  lie  in  a  line 
with  the  diagonal  of  the  Pyramid,  and  its  floor  is  iOlVs  ft.  below  the 
level  on  which  the  Pyramid  is  built.  The  subterranean  horisontal  pass- 
age <,  60  ft.  long,  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac.  The  statement  of  Herodotus  that 
the  subterranean  chamber  planned  by  Eheops  for  the  reception  of  his 
body  was  surrounded  by  a  canal  conducted  hither  from  the  Nile,  is  er- 
roneous, as  the  chamber  lies  above  the  highest  level  of  the  overflow  of 
the  river,  and  it  has,  moreover,  been  ascertained  that  no  channel  from  the 
river  ever  led  in  this  direction.  —  From  the  lower  end  of  the  Great  Hall 
a  shaft,  discovered  by  Davison  in  1763,  descends  to  the  lower*  passage, 
and  is  erroneously  known  as  the  ^Weir.  The  enterprising  Caviglia  found 
that  it  terminated  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  subterranean  chamber  (r). 
To  all  appearance  it  was  bored  through  the  masonry  after  the  latter  had 
been  finished. 

The  Second  Fyramid,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Wer-Khafre 
(^Qreat  is  Khafre^),  was  erected  by  Khafre,  who  was  called  Khephren 
by  the  Greeks  (p.  Ixxix),  but  his  name  has  not  been  discovered  on 
any  part  of  the  structure.  Owing  to  the  greater  height  of  the  rocky 
plateau  on  which  it  stands,  it  appears  higher  than  its  larger  neigh- 
bour. The  perpendicular  height  of  this  Pyramid  is  now  447^2  ^** 
(formerly  454  ft.),  each  side  of  the  base  measures  690^2  ft*  (o^g- 
inally  7073/4  ft.),  and  the  height  of  each  sloping  side  is  563V2  ft- 
(originally  5721/2  ft.),  while  the  sides  rise  at  an  angle  of  52^20'. 
The  solid  content  of  the  masonry  is  now  2,156,960  cubic  yds. ,  equi- 
valent to  4,883,000  tons  in  weight  (originally  2,426,710  cub.  yds., 
equivalent  to  5,309,000  tons).  As  the  rocky  site  rises  towards  the 
W.  and  N.,  a  considerable  part  of  it  required  to  be  removed  in  or- 
der that  a  level  surface  might  be  obtained.  The  levelled  space  sur- 
rounding the  base  of  the  Pyramid  was  paved  with  blocks  of  lime-r 
stone  (see  p.  126).  To  the  E.  are  remains  of  the  temple  erected  for 
the  worshippers  of  the  deceased  Pharaoh,  a  structure  of  the  kind 
which  probably  adjoined  all  pyramids  (pp.  124,  127).  The  incrusca- 
tion  of  the  Pyramid,  which  must  have  been  preserved  almost  intact 
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down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent,  and  of  which  a  considerable 
fragment  still  remains  at  the  top,  consisted  of  limestone  slabs  in  the 
upper  courses  and  of  partially  unpolished  granite  slabs  in  the  lower 
(well  preserved  on  the  W.  side).  The  merit  of  having  opened  this 
Pyramid  belongs  to  Belzoni  (p.  116).  An  inscription  over  the 
entrance  records  that  the  opening  took  place  on  March  2nd,  1818. 

The  plan  of  the  Second  Pyramid  also  appears  to  have  been  altered 
in  the  eourse  of  building.  The  original  intention  seems  to  have  been  to 
erect  a  small  pyramid  over  the  subterranean  chamber  (which  was  never 
used).  Afterwards  a  larger  pyramid  was  decided  upon  and  the  chambers 
moved  towards  the  S.,  to  their  present  position. 


The  Interior  is  thus  entered  by  two  passages  on  the  N.  side.  The  month 
of  one  of  these,  blocked  up  on  the  abandonment  of  the  first  plan,  is  in  the 
level  surface  in  front  of  the  Pyramid,  and  was  concealed  by  the  pavement 
(PI.  d);  that  of  the  other  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Pyramid  itself,  now  38  ft., 
but  formerly  49  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground  (PI.  a).  This  Upper  Passage^ 
which  wa«  lined  with  granite  at  the  beginning,  descends  at  an  angle  of 
25'' 55'  to  a  depth  of  105  ft.  (PI.  aft),  leading  first  to  a  horizontal  corridor 
(PI.  b  g  c),  and  thence  to  ^Belzoni's  Ghamber\  which  once  contained  the 
tomb  of  the  deceased,  situated  3  ft.  10  in.  to  the  £.  of  the  diagonal  of  the 
Pyramid.  This  chamber  is  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  roofed  with  painted 
slabs  of  limestone  leaning  against  each  other  at  the  same  angle  as  that 
formed  by  the  sides  of  the  Pyramid.  It  is  221/3  ft.  in  height ,  46V2  ft.  in 
length  from  B.  to  W.,  and  IBVs  ft.  in  width  from  N.  to  S.  Belzoni  here 
found  a  granite  sarcophagus  let  into  the  ground  and  filled  with  rubbish, 
3  ft.  in  height,  6  ft.  7  in.  in  length,  and  31/2  ft.  in  width,  and  destitute  of 
inscription.  The  lid  was  broken.  —  The  Lov)er  Pttssage  (PI.  d)  descends  at 
first  at  an  angle  of  21**  40',  reaches  a  trap-door  (PI.  «),  runs  in  a  horizontal 
direction  for  o9  ft.  (PI.  «/),  and  then  ascends,  terminating,  after  a  distance 
of  97  ft.  in  all  (PI.  g)^  in  the  horizontal  corridor  leading  to  Belzoni's 
Chamber.  This  ascending  passage  was  perhaps  made  to  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  a  broad  trap-door  of  granite.  On  the  £.  (left)  side  of  the  middle 
of  the  horizontal  portion  of  this  lower  passage  was  introduced  a  small 
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recess,  and  on  the  W.  side  is  a  steep  passage,  22  ft.  in  length,  descending 
to  a  chamber  (PI.  h)  hewn  in  the  rock,  8  ft.  5  in.  in  height,  34  ft.  3  in. 
in  length,  and  10  ft.  4  ia.  in  width.  This  chamber  was  originally  designed 
to  receive  the  sarcophagus  but  was  never  used. 
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The  Third  Pyramid,  named  hy  the  Egyptians  Neter-Menkexure 
CDivine  U  Menkewrt'),  waa  erected  by  Menkewre^  the  Myktrinos  of 
Herodotus  and  the  Mencherea  of  M anetho.  Its  present  perpendicular 
height  (TPl.  B  B)  is  204  ft.,  its  former  height  (B  C)  was  219  ft. ;  the 
sideof  theba8eMA;is356V2ft.;  the  present  heightr^BA;  of  the 
sloping  sides  is  2633/4  ft.,  being  originally  (A  CA)  2793/4  ft,;  these 
rise  at  an  angle  of  51^  The  rock  on  which  the  Pyramid  stands  has 
a  shelving  surface,  and  the  necessary  horizontal  site  was  formed  by 
building  up  a  pedestal  of  enormous  blocks,  instead  of  by  removing 
a  portion  of  the  rock.  The  stones  of  which  the  Pyramid  is  constructed 
are  remarkably  large  and  well  hewn.  The  upper  part  of  its  incrusta- 
tion was  of  limestone  blocks,  the  lower  part  of  granite,  left  partly 
unpolished.  The  granite  covering  is  in  good  preservation,  especially 
on  the  N.  and  W.  sides.    On  the  E.  side  are  relics  of  the  usual 

temple  of  the  dead. 

The  Interior  is  easily  accessible.  The  entrance  is  on  the  N.  side.  A 
passage  ae  descends  at  an  angle  of  26**  2'  to  a  distance  of  104V2ft.,  being 
lined  with  red  granite  where  it  passes  through  the  masonry  from  a  to  6, 
and  then  penetrating  the  solid  rock  from  b  to  c.  From  c  a  horizontal  pass- 
age e  d  leads  to  an  antechamber  /,  7  ft.  in  height,  12  ft.  in  length ,  10  ft. 
in  width,  and  decorated  with  door-shaped  ornaments.  Beyond  this  cham- 
ber it  passes  three  trap-doors  gr,  descends  slightly  from  h\o  d  (gradient  4*), 
^  distance  of  411/2  ft.,  and  finally  descends  to  the  chamber  «,  in  which 
e  sarcophagus  of  the  king  was  found.    This  chamber  is  44i/b  ft.  long, 
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12Vs  ft.  broad,  and,  owing  to  the  anevenness  of  the  rock  from  which  the 
pavement  has  been  removed,  varies  from  13  ft.  to  13  ft.  5  in.  in  height. 

In  the  pavement  of  the  chamber  e  is  the  mouth  (formerly  covered)  of 
a  shaft  30  ft.  in  length,  which  has  a  fine  granite  lining  at  its  upper  end 
and  could  be  closed  by  a  trap-door  at  its  lower  end.  It  is  continued  by 
a  horizontal  shaft,  10  ft.  in  length,  to  the  Tomb  Chamber  (PI.  «')•  Imme- 
diately before  the  latter  is  reached,  a  flight  of  seven  steps  leads  to  the 
right  to  a  chamber  with  recesses  on  the  right  and  back  walls.  The  tomb 
chamber  is  paved  with  blocks  of  granite,  2V2  ft.  in  thickness,  and  its 
ceiling  has  been  formed  by  placing  the  stones  against  cflkch  other  at  an 
angle  so  as  to  resemble  a  roof,  and  then  hollowing  them  out  on  the  inside 
in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch.  The  richly  decorated  sarcophagus  of  Men- 
kewre  was  found  here  by  Col.  Vyse  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It 
was  externally  2  ft.  7  in.  high.  The  lid  was  gone.  Fragments  of  the  inner 
wooden  coffin  and  of  the  royal  mummy  Tnow  in  the  British  Museum) 
were  found  in  the  chamber  «.  The  vessel  in  which  the  sarcophagus  was 
being  conveyed  to  England  was  nnfortxuiately  lost  off  the  coast  of  Spain. 

The  original  intention  of  the  builder  was  to  construct  a  pyramid  on 
a  small  scale,  containing  only  the  sloping  corridor  Ih^  leading  to  a  cham- 
ber at  0,  smaller  than  that  now  existing.  But  when  a  larger  pyramid  was 
projected,  the  corridor  abed  was  formed,  leading  first  to  an  antechamber 
and  then  to  a  tomb-chamber  at  e,  enlarged  by  deepening  the  earlier 
chamber  at  that  point.  Under  the  Kew  Empire  the  interior  of  the  pyramid 
was  ruined  by  the  forcible  entry  of  treasure-seekers  \  but  probably  during 
the  Saite  period  a  restoration  took  place.  To  this  restoration  are  due  the 
sloping  shaft  and  the  granite  chamber  in  which  the  sarcophagus  of  Men- 
kewce  was  concealed,  as  well  as  the  lower-lying  room  with  the  recesses. 

The  Second  and  Third  Pyramids  are  most  conveniently  visited  In 
the  course  of  the  circuit  of  the  Pyramid  plateau  mentioned  on  p.  126. 
After  inspecting  the  Great  Pyramid  visitors  usually  proceed  to  the 
Sphinx,  which  rises  from  amidst  the  sand  of  the  desert  about  350  yds. 
to  the  S.E.  The  path  thither  leads  between  the  so-called  'mortiiT 
pits'  (PI.  m)  and  three  Small  Pyramids  of  no  interest.  That  in  the 
centre  (PI.  £),  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  tomb  of  a  daughter  of 
Kheops;  that  to  the  S.,  according  to  an  Inscription  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Gizeh,  belonged  to  Henwetsen,  another  daughter  of  the 
same  king. 

The  **Spliinx  +,  which,  next  to  the  Pyramids  themselves,  is  the 
most  famous  monument  in  this  vast  burial-ground,  is  hewn  out  of 
the  natural  rock,  and,  with  some  aid  from  added  blocks  of  stone,  has 
been  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  recumbent  lion  with  the  head  of  a 
man^  It  represents  the  king,  probably  Amenemhet  III,  (12th  Dyn.), 
by  whom  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  erected;  afterwards  it  was 
taken  for  the  sun-god  Har-em  -  Ekhwet  ('Horns  on  the  horizon'), 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Hwnnachis,  In  front  of  the  breast  originally 
appeared  an  image  of  a  god,  the  weatherworn  remains  of  which 
may  still  be  made  out.  The  head,  wearing  the  royal  head-cloth^ 
which  was  originally  adorned  with  the  royal  serpent,  was  most 
carefully  executed.  Now,  however,  it  is  deplorably  mutilated  \  the 
neck  has  become  too  thin,  the  nose  and  beard  have  been  broken 


t  The  Egyptian  Sphinx,  being  of  the  masculine  gender,  is  represented 
with  the  head  of  a  ram  or  of  a  man,  and  rarely  with  that  of  a  woman, 
which  is  ascribed  to  it  in  the  Greek  myths. 
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oftj  and  the  reddish  tint  which  enlivened  the  face  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. A  fragment  of  the  beard  lies  on  the  ground  beside  the 
Sphinx.  But  in  spite  of  all  injuries,  it  preserves  an  impressive 
expression  of  strength  and  majesty:  the  eyes  have  a  thoughtful,  far- 
away expression,  the  lips  wear  a  half-smile,  and  the  whole  face,  as 
even  'Abdellatif  remarked,  is  of  graceful  and  beautiful  type.  The 
entire  height  0/  the  monument,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
pavement  on  which  the  fore-legs  of  the  lion  rest,  is  said  to  be  66  ft. 
The  ear,  according  to  Mariette,  is  4^2  ft.,  the  nose  5  ft.  7  in.,  and 
the  mouth  7  ft.  7  in.  in  length ;  and  the  extreme  breadth  of  the 
face  is  13  ft.  8  inches.  If  the  traveller  stands  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  ear,  he  cannot  stretch  his  hand  as  far  as  the  crown  of  the 
head.    There  is  a  hollow  in  the  head. 

The  Excavation  of  the  Sphinx^  so  far  afl  Is  now  l(nown,  was  first  under- 
taken by  Thutmosis  IV.  (see  below).  Daring  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
periods  the  colossus  was  several  times  restored,  and  was  highly  admired 
and  revered,  as  numerous  inscriptions  upon  it  testify.  It  is  all  the  more 
curious,  therefore,  that  the  Sphinx  is  mentioned  neither  by  Herodotus  nor 
by  any  later  Ghreek  traveller.  The  mutilations  which  now  disfigure  it  date 
from  the  Arab  domination.  In  1380  it  fell  a  victim  to  the  iconoelastic  zeal 
of  a  fanatic  sh^kh,  and  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  target  bv  the  barbarous 
Mamelukes.  —  In  the  present  century,  the  Sphinx  was  first  completely 
excavated  by  CavigUa  (p.  116),  at  the  cost  (4502.)  of  an  English  society. 
He  discovered  the  flight  of  steps  which  ascended  to  the  stupendous  mon- 
ument,  and  also  found  between  the  paws  of  the  lion  a  carefully  laid 
pavement,  at  the  end  of  which  next  to  the  breast  of  the  Sphinx  rose  a 
kind  of  open  temple.  The  latter  was  enclosed  by  two  partitions,  through 
which  ran  a  passage,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  small  figure  of  a  re- 
cumbent lion,  facing  the  Sphinx.  In  the  background  and  at  each  side  were 
memorial  stones  erected  by  Thutmosis  IV.  and  Ramses  II.  (see  below).  The 
Sphinx  has  also  been  excavated  by  Mariette^  and  in  1886  by  Matpero. 

Between  the  paws  of  the  Sphinx,  which  are  concealed  by  blocks 
of  limestone,  stands  an  Altar ^  and  in  front  of  the  breast  of  the 
colossus  is  the  Memorial  Stone  of  ThxUmosis  IV,,  both  of  red  granite. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  latter,  to  the  rieht  and  left,  appears  Thut- 
mosis IV.,  sacrificing  to  the  sun-god  Harmachls,  who  is  represented  as  a 
sphinx.  The  inscription  below  relates  that  the  Pharaoh  while  a  prince 
hunting  lions  fell  asleep  one  day  in  the  shadow  of  the  Sphinx,  and  that 
the  god  appeared  and  commanded  the  prince  to  ^free  him  from  tlfe  desert 
sand  that  encumbered  him*.  As  soon  as  Thutmosis  ascended  the  throne, 
he  remembered  his  dream  and  caused  the  Sphinx  to  be  excavated. 

About  50  yds.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Sphinx  is  situated  the  ^Granite 
Temple^  erroneously  called  Temple  of  the  Sphinx,  but  in  reality  the 
sanctuary  of  the  god  Sokaris-Osiris,  This  large  building  constructed 
of  granite  and  alabaster,  discovered  by  Mariette  in  1853,  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  simple  and  majestic  architecture  of  a  period  when 
the  art  of  working  the  hardest  kinds  of  stone  had  already  attained 
perfection.  The  exterior  of  the  temple  is  still  concealed  by  rubbish, 
but  the  interior  has  been  partly  excavated. 

Descending  by  a  modern  Passage  (PI.  a^")  in  steps,  protected  by 
walls  against  the  encroachment  of  the  sand,  we  pass  through  a  door 
into  a  Passage  (bb')  descending  towards  the  E.,  6  ft.  Sin.  in  width 
and  79  ft.  in  length.    On  the  right ,  halfway   down  this  passage, 
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1  ChambeT  (c)  eonstractad  entirely  of  blocbB  o[ 
ftUbMtei ;  oppoiite  to  it,  on  tbe  left,  ii  the  EDdance  {d)  to  t  flight 
of  steps,  which  turns  twice  si  s  right  sngle  and  OTiginslly  sscended 
to  tbe  Dppet  floor  or  to  tlie  toof  of  the  temple.  The  wall  of  this 
staircase  Is  also  constracted  of  alabaster.  —  At  the  £.  end  of  the 
corridor,  which  descendB  hence,  we  enter  a  Hail  {¥].  ti),  T9  ft.  in 


length  [N.  to  3.)  and  ^3  ft.  in  »^dth,  embellished  with  six  mon- 
olithic pillars  of  granite  which  suppgrted  the  enormoas  blocks  of 
the  neiXng,  two  of  which  are  still  in  lilu.  —  Adjoining  this  hall 
is  another  similar  Hall  {VI.  ff\  57i/.j  ft.  long  and  29  ft.  wide,  the 
ceiling  of  which  was  borne  by  ten  columns  of  granite  in  two  rows. 
The  stone  heama  of  the  architrave  bCIII  preserve  their  sharp  edges. 
These  rooms  were  lighted  by  mesne  of  small  oblique  openings,  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sidB-wBlla.  —  From  the  S.W, 
corner  of  Hall  et  a  dark  Corriiior  l^PI.  g)  leads  to  a  chamber  with 
sii  T^ichet  (PL  W)  In  two  stories,  one  above  the  other,  probably 
destined  for  the  reception  of  mammiea.  —  From  Hall  u  a  Paaage 
(VI.  i)  In  the  middle  of  the  E.  aide  leads  between  walls  13  ft.  in 
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thickness  to  a  transverse  Qallery  (PI.  fc),  with  a  small  room  (PI.  mm) 
at  each  end.  At  the  point  I  in  this  gallery,  Mariette  found  a  deep 
well,  now  full  of  water,  in  which  were  no  fewer  than  nine  statues  of 
Khephren.  The  best  of  these  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Gizeh 
(p.  81).  Several  figures  of  baboons  and  fragments  of  other  statues 
also  were  found  here. 

Between  the  Granite  Temple  and  the  Sphinx  excavations  have 
laid  bare  a  series  of  walls  made  of  bricks  of  Nile  mud.  These  date 
from  the  Ptolemaic  or  the  Roman  period,  and  were  built  around  the 
Sphinx  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  shifting  sand. 

The  tombs  surrounding  the  different  pyramids,  where  the  rela- 
tives and  state-officials  of  the  kings  were  interred,  are  far  inferior 
in  interest  to  the  tombs  that  have  been  excavated  and  rendered 
accessible  at  Sakkara  (p.  137)  and  the  graves  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
exterior  of  the  mastabas  (p.  137),  however,  may  be  studied  here 
(especially  in  the  tombs  to  the  W.  and  S.E.  of  the  Great  Pyramid) 
to  better  advantage  than  at  Sakkara.  Travellers  who  propose  to  visit 
Sak^ara  may  content  themselves  with  an  inspection  of  the  exterior 
of  these  graves ;  otherwise  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Numbers  (p.  128) 
and  Campbell's  Tomb  (p.  127)  are  usually  visited. 

Travellers  who  are  not  pressed  for  time  and  who  desire  to  obtain 
a  closer  view  of  the  second  and  third  Pyramids,  are  recommended  to 
make  the  following  ^Circuit  of  the  Pyramid  Plateau. 

After  having  inspected  the  Great  Pyramid  (p.  116),  we  turn 

(following  the  dotted  line  on  the  Map,  p.  116)  to  the  left  (W.)  of 

the  entrance,  descend  the  mound  of  d^ris,  and  proceed  to  theN.W. 

angle   of   the  Pyramid,   where  the  levelled  space  on  the  ground 

(PI.  6),  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  corner-stone,  has  been 

exposed  to  view.    Towards  the  W.  and  S.W.  lie  numerous  tombs 

presenting  an  impressive  appearance.   One  of  these  may  be  ascended 

in  order  to  inspect  the  shafts  (p.  cxliv^  leading  into  the  depths. 

Those,  however,  who  are  not  deterrea  by  difficulty  will  find  the  tomb 
(6th  Dyn.)  of  Skep$es-ke/-onih  and  his  son  Imeri  (PI.  c),  almost  due  N. 
of  the  Second  Pyramid,  the  least  inconvenient.  This  tomb  is  half-buried 
in  sand,  and  visitors  have  to  crawl  through  the  low  entrance  in  order 
to  reach  the  long  vaulted  corridor,  which  is  covered  with  reliefs  and 
inscriptions.  —  The  beautiful  tpmb  of  Ntfer-hew-Ptah^  a  grandson  of  Shep- 
ses-kef-onkh,  lies  to  the  left  (S.),  but  is  unfortunately  quite  buried. 

We  now  skirt  the  W.  side  of  the  vast  necropolis,  and  reach  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  rocky  enclosure  of  the  court  of  the  Second  Pyr- 
amid. A  natural  cleft  in  the  rock  (PI.  cT)  here  facilitates  our  descent 
from  the  top  of  the  rock,  which  is  16  ft.  in  height.  At  the  foot  of  it 
we  reach  the  plateau  which  was  hewn  in  the  rock  in  order  to  prepare 
a  level  surface  for  this  pyramid  (p.  121).  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
Pyramid  is  a  quarry  (PI.  e)^  where,  under  Ramses  II.,  blocks  were 
hewn  for  the  temple  of  Heliopolis.  The  incisions  and  transverse 
furrows  forming  six  rows  of  squares  date  from  this  period. 
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On  the  rock  above  is  a  memorial  inscription  of  the  qnarry-master : 
the  maater-bnilder  in  the  temple  ^Banue*  II.  iJiinei  in  the  Hovte  qf  the 
QreaC  (Heliopolis)  Mai',  son  of  Bek-en-Amon,  master-builder  of  Thebes'. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Pyramid  are  remains  of  the  temple  once 
connected  with  it  (p.  120).  We  follow  the  W.  side  of  the  Pyramid. 
On  the  rock  to  the  right  is  another  hieroglyphic  inscription  (PI.  f) 
by  the  abo"ve-mentioned  Mai^  near  which  are  several  rock-tombs. 
One  of  these  (PI.  g)^  that  of  Nth-em-ytkhwei^  nearly  opposite  the 
S.W.  angle  v)f  the  Pyramid,  has  a  fine  ceiling  hewn  in  the  rock  in 
imitation  of  palm-stems.  (Visitors  should  beware  of  the  tomb-shaft.) 

Our  route  now  leads  towards  the  S.W.  to  the  Third  Pyramid 
(p.  122).  To  the  S.  of  it  stand  three  small  Pyramids,  perhaps 
belonging  to  relatives  of  King  Menkewre. 

We  leave  the  remains  of  the  temple  (p.  122)  belonging  to  the 
Third  Pyramid  on  the  left,  and  descend  towards  the  E.  by  the  ancient 
road  (p.  114),  which  is  distinctly  traceable.  Here,  on  the  left,  is 
another  series  of  rock-tombs  dating  from  the  4th  and  5th  Dynasties. 
Among  these  is  that  of  Tebehne  (PI.  h;  beware  of  the  mummy- 
shafts),  with  several  chambers  and  recesses.  On  the  wall  of  the 
second  chamber,  to  the  right  as  we  enter,  is  a  representation  of  dancers 
at  the  funeral  (can  'le  necessary). 

In  the  valley  before  us.  to  the  right,  rises  a  projecting  ridge  of 
rock  containing  tombs  of  no  interest.  Adjoining  this  rock,  on  the 
left,  are  three  sycamores  an<l  two  date-palms,  rising  above  an  Arab- 
ian burial-place.  Still  farther  to  the  E.  we  observe  the  remains  of 
a  wall  (perhaps  the  ancient  town-wall),  with  a  gateway.  To  the  left 
of  the  trees  rises  a  high  mound  of  d^ris,  consisting  partly  of  the 
natural  rock  and  partly  of  masonry,  and  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  Pyramid  of  King  Tetf-Re,  the  successor  of  Mycerinos.  Passing 
through  it,  we  come  to  other  tombs  on  the  left,  also  covered  with 
sand.  Among  these  is  the  tomb  of  Wer^khewu  (PI.  fe),  a  judge  under 
the  5th  Dynasty. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  left  (N.)  to  Campbell's  Tomb,  a  family 
tomb  of  the  26th  Dyn.,  discovered  by  Col.  Vyse  in  1837,  and  named 
by  him  after  Col.  Campbell,  the  British  consul-general  of  Egypt  at 
that  period.  The  upper  part,  the  masfaba  proper,  has  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  shaft  (53  ft.  deep),  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
a  tomb-chamber  vaulted  with  an  arch  having  a  span  of  11  ft.,  is  now 
uncovered.  The  sides  of  the  shaft  are  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing rock  by  a  trench,  which  is  spanned  by  bridges  of  stone  at  only  a 
few  points.  The  sarcophagus  which  lay  in  the  tomb -chamber 
contained  the  remains  of  the  royal  scribe*  Pe-kop  Wafe-c&-rc-cm- 
yekhwetj  a  contemporary  of  King  Apries.  It  is  now  covered  with 
sand,  but  one  of  the  Beduins  usually  offers  to  descend  and  lay  it 
bare.  Beside  the  sarcophagus  lies  a  stone  lid  shaped  like  a  mummy. 
In  niches  in  the  S.  and  W.  sides  of  the  shaft  are  two  other  sarcophagi ; 
and  a  fourth  sarcophagus  found  here  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
All  these  sarcophagi  had  been  opened  and  plundered. 
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We  may  complete  our  circuit  of  the  plateau  of  the  Pyramids  by 
yisiting  the  Sphinx  (p.  123)  and  the  Oranite  Temple  (p.  124),  and 
then  return  to  the  Great  Pyramid  and  the  three  small  Pyramids 
lying  in  front  of  it  to  the  E.  —  At  the  foot  of  the  E.  side  of  the 
southernmost  of  these  small  pyramids  lies  a  small  Sanctuary  of  Isis 
(PI.  o),  'Mistress  of  the  Pyramids',  which  was  rebuilt  by  Psusennes 
(21st  Dyn.).   Only  a  few  stumps  of  columns  now  remain. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  E.  to  the  verge  of  the  desert  plateau, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Arab  village,  in  order  the  inspect  the  Tombs 
of  the  Ancient  Empire^  hollowed  out  in  the  rocky  slope.  Several  of 
these  are  now  used  as  dwellings  or  stables.  The  best  known  is  the 
Tomb  of  Knmbers  (PI.  n),  which  belonged  to  a  certain  Khafra- 
onkhj  a  courtier  of  Khafre.  On  the  left  entrance-wall  appear  the 
deceased  and  his  brother,  accompanied  by  a  dog,  inspecting  the 
cattle  that  are  driven  before  them  by  peasants.  The  peasants  are 
arranged  in  several  rows,  headed  by  a  standard-bearer.  Writers 
are  engaged  in  recording  the  number  of  cattle  of  each  kind,  the 
numbers  being  placed  above  the  herds  (whence  the  name  of  the 
tomb).  Thus  we  are  informed  that  Khafra-onkh  had  853  bulls,  220 
cows  and  calves,  2235  goats,  760  asses,  and  974  rams.  On  the  left 
(S.)  wall  are  the  deceased  and  his  wife  at  table.  On  the  rear  (W.) 
wall  are  five  door-shaped  steles  with  a  full- face  portrait  in  high 
relief  of  the  deceased,  to  the  left.  The  mural  reliefs,  which  are  in 
poor  preservation,  are  in  the  clumsy  and  undeveloped  style  of  the 
4th  Dynasty.  —  On  the  S.  horizon  rise  the  pyramids  of  Abusir 
(p.  129)  and  the  step-pyramid  of  Sakkara  (p.  134). 

Beside  the  village  of  Kerddseh^  about  5  M.  to  the  ».  of  the  Pyramids 
of  Gizeh,  rise  the  Pyramids  of  Abn  Boash,  which  were  erected  towards 
the  end  of  the  4th  Dynasty.  They  are  most  conveniently  reached  on  camels 
hired  from  the  Beduins  (enquire  at  the  Mena  House  Hotel).  The  route 
leads  through  the  desert,  skirting  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land.  The 
largest  pyramid  built  by  Tetf-Re  (P*  127)  and  called  El-K^a  by  the  natives, 
is  situated  upon  a  steep  rock,  almost  inaccessible  from  the  plain,  but 
reached  by  an  approach,  still  nearly  1  M.  long,  from  the  N.E.  Nothing 
is  left  of  the  pyramid  hut  its  rocky  core,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  smaller 
stone-pyramid  to  the  S.W.  The  plateau  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Nile 
valley  and  of  the  gorges  of  the  Lihyan  desert.  —  There  is  a  third  pyramid, 
built  of  brick,  in  the  plain  to  the  N.  of  the  village  of  Abu  Boash.  The 
brick  superstructure,  which  was  65  ft.  in  height  when  Lepsius  saw  it 
in  1842,  has  since  been  entirely  demolished,  and  nothing  now  remains 
but  the  rock-core  with  the  tomb-chamber. 


The  ExcuEsioN  to  the  Pyramids  op  Abusie,  to  the  S.  of  Gizeh, 
is  interesting.  We  take  the  electric  tramway  to  the  Mena  House  Hotel 
(p.  112),  and  ride  thence  in  1^2"^  ^^rs.  on  a  donkey  (there  and  back 
10  pias.)  or  camel.  Or  a  donkey  may  be  taken  direct  from  Cairo  in 
272  hrs.,  vii  the  villages  of  Gizeh  and  Shobrement;;  or  the] excursion 
may  be  combined  with  that  to  Sa^^a  (p.  130). 

Quitting  the  Mena  House  Hotel  we  ride  along  the  verge  of  the 
desert,  leaving  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  on  the  right.  To  the  left  is 
the  cultivated  country  with  several  villages,  the  largest  of  which  Is 
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Shobrement,  After  about  1  hr.  we  have  the  large  cemetery  of  Shobre- 
ment  on  our  right.  A  low  mound  of  rubbish  on  the  summit  of  the 
desert*  plateau  marks  the  site  of  the  stone -pyramid  of  Zdwiyet 
eWArydn,  In  IV2  ^'»  ^e  reach  the  rubbish  heaps  of  — 

Abu  Owrdbj  formerly  also  called  the  Pyramid  ofBigh,  the  explora- 
tion of  which  was  carried  on  in  1898  - 1901 ,  on  behalf  of  Berlin 
Museum,  by  Drs.  Borchardt  and  Schadfer.  The  building  was  a 
Sanctuary  of  the  Sun  Ood,  erected  by  King  Ra-en-woser  (5th  Dyn.) 

on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  his  accession. 

The  fanctaary  stands  upon  an  artificial  platform  and  consists  of  an 
uncovered  court,  330  ft.  long  by  250  ft.  broad,  with  its  entrance  on  the 
E.  side,  while  in  the  posterior  (W.)  half  of  it  rose  the  large  Obelisk  of  tite 
Sun.  From  the  entrance-gate .  a  covered  passage,  ornamented  with  fine 
reliefs,  led  to  the  left  along  the  E.  and  S.  sides  of  the  court,  and  then 
turned  to  the  right  (K.)  to  reach  the  obelisk.  The  obelisk  itself  has 
totally  vanished,  but  part  of  the  platform  of  masonry  on  which  it  stood 
is  still  extant  i  and  the  top  of  this,  reached  by  an  internal  staircase,  com- 
mands a  fine  view.  In  the  front  half  of  the  court  was  the  place  for 
slaughtering  the  sacrificial  bulls  \  the  channels  or  gutters  in  the  pavement 
empty  themselves  into  nine  alabaster  basins  (originally  ten).  In  front  of 
the  platform  of  the  obelisk  stands  the  altar,  19  ft.  long,  18  ft.  broad,  and 
4  ft.  high,  built  of  five  massive  blocks  of  alabaster.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
obelisk  is  a  ruined  chapel,  which  was  embellished  with  admirable  reliefs 
(now  partly  in  Cairo,  partly  in  Berlin).  On  the  N.  side  of  the  obelisk 
was  another  sacrificial  court.  The  K.  side  of  the  court  was  flanked  by 
treasure-houses,  reached  from  the  entrance-gate  by  a  passage  (to  the  right) 
similar  to  that  described  above.  —  The  town  connected  with  the  sanctuary 
lay  in  the  valley  to  the  E.  of  the  hill. 

The  three  largest  Pyramids  of  Abufir,  erected  by  kings  of  the 
5th  Dyn.,  stand  close  together  about  3/4  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Abu  Gurab.  The  masonry  of  these  monuments,  having  orig- 
inally been  constructed  with  no  great  care,  is  now  much  damaged, 
and  their  bases  are  covered  with  sand.  The  entrances  are  on  the  N. 
sides,  and  the  interior  chambers  are  almost  completely  in  ruins. 
The  northernmost  of  the  pyramids  belonged  to  King  Sehure^  and 
was  connected  by  a  still  traceable  path  with  a  building  (probably  a 
temple)  situated  in  the  plain.  Its  perpendicular  height  was  1631/2 ft. 
(now  118  ft.),  its  sides  were  258V2  ^t.  (now  217V4  ft.)  in  length, 
and  they  were  inclined  at  the  angle  of  51**  42' 39".  The  central 
pyramid,  to  the  S.  of  the  last,  belonged  to  King  Ra-en-wo8er 
(6th  Dyn.).  The  builder  of  the  largest  pyramid  (sides  108,  formerly 
120 1/2  yds. ;  perpendicular  height  165,  formerly  229  ft.),  situated 
a  little  to  the  S.W. ,  was  King  Nefer-er-ke-re  (5th  Dyn.).  The  other 
pyramids,  some  of  which  were  certainly  also  sanctuaries  of  the  sun, 
are  mere  heaps  of  ruins,  and  one  of  them  (to  the  S.W.  of  the  largest) 
seems  never  to  have  been  completed. 

A  few  paces  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Pyramid  of  Sehure  Is  the  Mastaba 
of  Ptahshepsea  (5th  Dyn.),  excavated  by  De  Morgan  in  1893.  It  is 
mostly  covered  up  again  \  the  locked  chambers  are  opened  by  the 
Ghafir  of  Abusir.  We  first  enter  a  large  hall  (not  all  accessible),  the 
roof  of  which  is  supported  on  twenty  square  pillars.  Thence  a  door 
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opens  into  another  hall,  with  three  recesses  containing  statues ;  on 
the  walls  are  reliefs  of  goldsmiths  and  of  workmen  earying  statnes 
of  the  deceased  in  wood  and  stone.  A  third  hall  contains  two  in- 
teresting columns  (Nymphssa  lotus,  with  closed  capitals)  of  which, 
however,  only  the  lower  parts  are  in  situ,  the  capitals  being  at  Cairo. 
Continuing  our  route  to  Sakkara,  we  leave  to  Uie  left  a  pond  and 
the  village  of  Abusirj  situated  beyond  a  group  of  palms  to  the  S.E.,  and 
soon  reach  the  Sandy  eminences  of  the  Necropolis  of  Memphis  and  Mari- 
ette^s  House  (p.  195),  V«  b^'  f'om  the  first  pyramid  of  Abusir. 

9.  The  Site  of  Ancient  Memphis  and  the  Necropolis 

of  Sakk&ra. 

•  • 

A  visit  to  Memphis  and  Sakkara  may  easily  be  accomplished  in  one 
day.  A  calm  and  windless  day 'should  be  selected  (p.  112).  Provisions 
should  not  be  forgotten  i  an  acetylene  lamp  is  also  desirable  \  candles  may 
be  procured  at  Bedrashen  in  the  Greek  *bakkal\  or  shop,  mentioned  at 
p.  131.  —  Tickets  admitting  to  the  monuments  of  Sakkara  maybe  obtained 
for  5  pias.  each  at  the  railway-station  of  Bedrashen. '  Travellers,  however, 
who  possess  a  general  Adjussion  Ticket  from  the  Sei-vice  de*  AniiquiUi  de 
VEgypU  (p.  78)  do  not  require  these  special  tickets.  Excursions  to  Sakk§.ra 
and  Memphis  are  organized  by  Messrs.  Cook,  Messrs.  Oase^  and  other  tourist 
agents.  But  the  haste  with  which  these  excursions  are  conducted  and 
the  crowd  of  tourists  taking  part  in  them  are  out  of  keeping  with  the 
dignified  and  solemn  associations  of  the  spot. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  journey  will  be  found  convenient. 
Take  the  train  at  8  a.m.  to  (^4*1  hr.)  Bedrcishin,  where  donkeys  and 
drivers  (10  pias.  there  and  back)  are  in  waiting.  Ride  via  the  site  of 
Memphis^  where  the  *Colossi  €f  Ramses  (p.  132)  are  inspected,  to  the  ITecro- 
polis  o/Sakkdra,  and  thence,  passing  the  *Step  Pyramid  (p.  134),  to  (2hr8. 
in  all)  Mariette^s  House  (p.  135).  For  luncheon  and  a  visit  to  the  **Aj»is 
Tombs  (p.  135)  and  the  **Tornbs  of  Ptahhot^  and  Ti  (pp.  137, 189)  4  hrs.  should 
be  allowed  J  and  possibly  time  may  be  found  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Onnos  Pyramid  (p.  134)  or  the  *3Vwi6  of  Mereruka  (p.  148).  For  returning 
to  the  station  of  Bedrashen  iVz  hr.  more  should  be  reckoned.  The  train 
from  Upper  Egypt  generally  reaches  Bedrashen  about  5.30  p.m.,  but  the 
railway  time-table  should  be  consulted.  —  Those  who  are  not  too  fatigued 
may  return  by  the  route  described  above  via  Abusir  to  the  Mena  House 
Hotel  (2Vs  hrs.  j  bargain  beforehand  with  the  donkey-driver),  and  thence 
take  the  electric  tramway  to  Cairo. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  devote  1V2-2  days  to  Sakk&ra  may  pass  the 
night  at  Mariette''s  House  (p.  135),  for  which  the  previous  permission  of 
the  museum  authorities  at  Gizeh  should  be  obtained.  A  blanket  is  a 
sufficient  covering  in  spring. 

The  trains  start  from  the  Principal  Station  (p.  24).    The  railway 

crosses  the  Nile,  passes  Emhdheh  (p.  76),  and  makes  a  wide  curve 

to  (6V4  M.,  in  25  min.)  BUldk  ed^Dahriir.    Farther  on,  near  (8  M.) 

Otzeh  (p.  77),  the  Pyramid  of  Kheops  appears  on  the  right.    On  the 

left,  beyond  the  Nile,  we  see  Old  Cairo,  above  which  rises  the  long 

ridge  of  the  Mokattam,  and  to  the  S.  the  Gebel  Turra  (p.  156).  On 

the  banks  of  the  Nile  are  the  niilitary  establishments  of  Turra.  To 

the  right  rise  the  hills  of  the  Libyan  desert  with  the  Pyramids  of 

Abusir  (p.  129).    Farther  on  is  the  sugar-factory  of  Hawamdiyeh, 

"We  next  observe  the  step-pyramid,  which,  however,  soon  disappears. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  line  are  tracts  of  arable  land.    To  the 

left  at  the  foot  of  the  Gebel  Turra  lie  the  baths  of  Hel wan  (p.  154). 
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At  (20  M.)  Bedrashdn  yisitors  bonnd  for  Memphis  and  Sa^t^ira 
leave  the  train,  which  goes  on  to  Upper  Egypt.  The  station  lies  to 
the  right  of  the  line.  We  ride  along  the  railway,  turn  to  the  right, 
cross  a  hridge,  and  follow  the  emhankment  towards  the  Tillage  of 
Bedrashen  and  a  conspicuous  grove  of  palms  on  the  W.  We  pass 
through  the  bazaar  of  the  village,  where  candles  may  be  bought  at  a 
Greek  *ba]|^kU\  On  each  side  of  the  embankment  lie  green  fields  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  large  expanses  of  water  in  autumn  and 
the  first  half  of  winter.  The  embankment  ends  near  the  first  trees 
of  the  palm-groves,  20  min.  from  the  station.  The  large  mounds  of 
rubbish  before  us,  shaded  by  palms,  and  strewn  with  blocks  of 
granite,  broken  pottery,  and  fragments  of  brick,  mark  the  ancient  — « 

Site  of  Memphis. 

Were  it  not  for  the  vast  Necropolis  to  the  W.  of  the  ancient 
city,  no  one  would  imagine  that  one  of  the  most  famous  and  pop* 
ulous  capitals  of  antiquity  had  once  stood  here.  The  Egyptians, 
from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  Roman  imperial  epoch,  built 
their  edifices,  with  the  exception  of  palaces  and  temples,  of  large 
sun-dried  bricks  of  Nile-mud;  but  even  the  public  buildings  of 
Memphis  have  entirely  disappeared,  as  the  stones  were  carried  off  In 
former  centuries  to  build  other  edifices  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile.  The  narrow  streets,  which  are  said  to  have  been  half-a- 
day's  journey  in  length  even  down  to  the  12th  cent.,  extended 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Girzeh  Canal,  to  the  N.  as  far  as  Gtzeh, 
and  to  the  S.  about  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  the  Pyramids  of  Dahshiir. 
The  most  important  quarters  and  buildings  of  the  city  appear  to  have 
stood  in  the  fields  of  the  villages  of  Bedrashen  and  Mtt  Bahineh. 

HisTOBT.  Memphis,  the  capital  of  the  nome  of  'the  White  Wair, 
belonged  to  Lower  Egypt  and  from  a  very  early  period  played  an  im- 
portant strategic  and  political  rdle,  owing  to  its  position  on  the  borders 
between  the  two  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  ^North^  and  the  'South*  (p.  Ixxv). 
A  later  tradition  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Henes,  the  first  historical  ruler 
in  Egypt,  who  is  said  to  have  built  also  the  temple  of  Ptah  (Hephsestos), 
the  patron-god  of  the  city.  Memphis  consisted  of  several  quarters,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  the  'White  Wair  (in  later  times  the  citadel), 
the  'South  Wair,  with  a  temple  of  Ptah,  and  the  'Housq  of  the  Spirit  of 
Ptah**,  or  great  tempi e-precincta  of  that  god.  Under  the  6th  Dyn.  a  new 
quarter  was  founded,  in  which  King  Pepi  fixed  the  residence  of  his  court 
and  near  which  the  sepulchral  pyramid  of  the  ruler  was  situated.  This 
quarter,  and  also  the  pyramid,  were  called  Meriri-men'no/erj  i.e.  King 
Merire  (Pepi)  remains  beautifur,  and  this  name  (in  the  later  form  Jfenfi^ 
in  Greek  Memphis)  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  city.  Memphis 
attained  its  greatest  prosperity  under  the  monarchs  of  the  Ancient  Empire, 
who  resided  here  or  in  the  vicinity  (near  Oizeh).  When  Thebes  became 
the  centre  of  Egypt  and  the  Theban  Ammon  the  most  revered  among 
the  gods,  under  the  Middle  and  ^ew  Empires,  Memphis  appears  to  have 
retrograded.  But  even  in  the  time  of  the  SQth  Pyn.  the  temple  of  Ptah 
was  the  largest  in  the  country  but  two.  In  the  course  of  the  contests 
for  the  possession  of  Egypt,  which  raged  after  the  22nd  Dyn.,  the  city  was 
captured  by  the  Ethiopian  Piankhi  and  by  the  Assyrians,  and  on  several 
other  occasions. 
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Gambyses,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Persian  dynasty,  took  the  city  by 
storm  after  his  victory  at  Pelusiam  (B.C.  525)  over  Psammetikh  III. ;  and 
even  after  the  fonndation  of  Alexandria  (B.C.  832)  it  still  retained  some 
importance.  Under  Angnstns  it  was  a  large  and  popnlons  city,  though 
its  palaces,  elevated  on  an  eminence,  lay  rained  and  deserted.  Among 
the  temples  that  still  existed  were  those  of  Ptah,  of  Apis  (p.  135),  and 
of  a  female  deity,  who  was  identified  with  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks. 
In  coBsequenee  of  the  edict  of  Theodosina  (A.D.  879-d86 ;  eomp.  p.  zcii) 
the  temples  and  statues  were  destroyed,  and  under  the  later  Byzantine 
monarchs  the  heretical  Honophysites  (p.  xciii)  seem  to  have  been  very 
numerous  here.  Hukaukis,  the  leader  of  the  Copts,  was  established  at 
Memphis  while  negotiating  with  'Amr  Ibn  el-'As,  the  general  of  'Omar 
(p.  32).  The  Hohammedan  conquerors  transferred  their  residence  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kile,  opposite  the  northernmost  part  of  Memphis,  using 
the  well-hewn  blocks,  which  had  once  composed  the  venerable  palaces 
and  temples  of  the  ancient  city  of  Menes,  for  the  construction  of  their 
palaces,  castles,  and  mosques  at  CSairo.  Memphis,  however,  was  so  vast, 
that  it  was  long  before  its  plunderers  succeeded  in  entirely  destroying  it. 
Down  to  a  late  period  the  ruins  of  Memphis  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  visitors.  Thus  'Abdellatif  (at  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.)  assures  us 
that  even  in  his  time  the  ruins  contained  a  profusion  of  wonders  which 
bewildered  the  mind  and  baffled  description.  —  After  his  time  the  rapidly 
dwindling  ruins  of  Memphis  are  rarely  mentioned. 

The  path  direrging  to  the  left  from  the  Bedrashen  embankment, 
and  leading  through  the  palm-grove  to  the  village  of  Mil  Rcihtneh^ 
brings  us  to  the  ^Colossal  Statues  of  ItamBeB  II.^  which  once 
marked  the  entrance  to  the  temple.  The  first  of  these,  discovered 
in  1888,  is  made  of  granite,  and  lies  on  its  back  on  a  slight  eminence, 
so  that  to  see  the  face  it  is  necessary  to  climb  on  to  its  breast.  Its 
length  is  25  ft.,  not  including  the  crown,  wMch  is  6^2  f^*  ^^  length. 

The  square  hole  in  the  head  of  the  colossiui  was  for  the  insertion  of 
the  crown,  which  now  lies  on  the  ground  beside  it.  On  both  shoulders, 
breast,  girdle,  and  bracelet  occurs  the  name  of  the  king;  and  on  the 
pillar  at  the  back  is  an  inscription.  On  the  left  of  the  statue  is  an  incised 
relief  of  Princess  Bent*Anat.  —  A  stele  of  Apries  (26th  Dyn.)  and  the  upper 
part  of  a  double  statue  of  Ptah  and  Bamses  II.  (?)  have  also  been  found 
on  this  spot.  In  the  rounded  pediment  of  the  stele  appear  Ptah,  on  the 
left,  and  the  hawk-headed  Sokaris,  on  the  right. 

A  few  min.  farther  on  we  reach  the  mud-hut  that  conceals  the 
Second  Coloum  (adm.  4  pias.  for  those  without  official  admission 
ticket,  see  p.  130),  discovered  by  Messrs.  Gaviglia  and  Sloane 
(p.  116)  in  1820.  A  wooden  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  a  platform 
from  which  the  statue  is  inspected.  It  consists  of  remarkably  hard 
and  fine-grained  limestone,  and  before  it  was  injured  was  about 
42  ft.  in  height,  corresponding  to  the  measurement  given  by  Hero- 
dotus (30  cubits  of  IV2  ft-  each).  The  workmanship  is  excellent. 
The  handsome  and  gentle  features  of  the  king  are  admirably  re- 
produced. An  artificial  beard  is  attached  to  the  chin.  In  the  girdle 
is  a  dagger  adorned  with  two  hawk's  heads.  On  the  right  shoulder, 
the  breast,  and  the  girdle  appear  the  prsnomina  of  Ramses  n.  — 
In  front  of  the  hut  are  several  fragments  of  monuments,  showing 
the  name  of  Bamses  II. 

To  the  X.  of  the  colossi,  ne»r  the  village  that  crowns  the  hill  otK&m 
el-Shanetrt  are  the  foundations  of  a  temple  of  Ptah,  built  by  Ramses  n., 
vith  representations  of  local  deities. 
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From  Mit  Rahinbh  (Memphis)  to  Sakkasa.  We  ride  towards  the 
W.  from  the  statues  of  Ramses,  leaving  the  village  of  Mit  Rahtneh 
at  a  little  distance  to  the  right.  On  quitting  the  palm-grove  we 
ohtain  an  attractive  view;  immediately  to  the  right,  shaded  by 
palm-trees  and  lebbeks,  is  the  small  House  of  Tigran-Bey^  a  nephew 
of  Nubar  Pasha.  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  is  another  long  palm-grove 
surrounding  Sa|L|jL&ra  and  bordering  the  desert ;  beyond  this,  on  the 
yellow  sand  of  the  desert,  rise  eleven  pyramids.  The  first  of  these, 
to  the  left,  is  the  S.  brick-pyramid ,  beyond  which  are  the  blunted 
pyramid,  the  N.  brick-pyramid,  and  the  great  pyramid,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  group  of  DahshAr  (p.  153).  Not  far  from  these  we  next 
perceive  the  Mas^ba  Fir'aun,  with  the  pyramid  of  Pepi  II. ;  then, 
exactly  above  the  houses  of  Sa^L^&ra,  two  pyramids,  the  lesser  of 
which  is  that  of  Pepi  I. ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  right,  the  pyramid  of 
Onnos,  the  great  step-pyramid,  and  two  smaller  ones  (to  the  right, 
that  of  Teti).  These  last  eight  pyramids  belong  to  the  group  of 
Sak^ara.  —  Having  nearly  reached  (8/4  hr.  from  the  statues  of 
Ramses)  Sakkdray  we  leave  the  village  to  the  left,  passing  an  open 
space  with  a  pond,  turn  towards  the  N. ,  and  skirt  the  palm-groves. 
At  the  end  of  these,  on  the  left,  is  a  beautiful,  shady  sycamore, 
close  to  a  spring  of  good  water. 

A  different  roate  mast  be  followed  during  the  period  of  the  inundation, 
when  the  low  ground  between  Mit  Bahtneh  and  Sakk&nt  is  under  water. 
From  the  statues  of  Ramses  we  return  to  the  (5  mln.)  end  of  the  embank- 
ment (see  p.  131),  which  leads  back  to  BedrashSn,  and  then  turn  to  the 
K.,  traverse  the  whole  of  the  palm-grove,  and  ride  through  the  brick 
houses  of  ancient  Memphis,  until  we  reacu  another  embankment  which 
winds  across  the  plain  towards  the  W.,  and  is  interrupted  by  a  bridge 
with  sluices.  In  SO  min.  more  we  reach  the  margin  of  the  desert  beside 
some  brick  ruins  (marked  ^Remains  of  a  house  in  crude  brick'  on  the  map) 
where  we  join  the  above  route. 

The  united  two  routes  ascend  to  the  plateau ,  and  bring  us  in 
sight  of  the  vast  **Necropolit  of  Sakk&ra,  which  extends  about 
41/3  M.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  V4-I  M.  in  width  from  E.  to  W. 
It  contains  sepulchral  monuments  of  every  kind,  dating  both  from 
the  ancient  and  the  later  empire.  Loose  heaps  of  light-coloured 
sand  mark  the  position  of  recent  excavations.  The  whole  of  the 
Necropolis  has  been  repeatedly  explored  both  by  the  Byzantines  and 
the  Khalifs,  as  well  as  by  modern  explorers.  The  Arab  name  Sakkdra 
has  probably  arisen  from  the  corruption  of  some  earlier  Egyptian 
name  connected  with  Sokat^  the  god  of  the  dead  of  Memphis. 

Two  routes  to  Mariette's  House,  which  is  20  min.  distant,  are 
shown  on  the  map.  That  to  the  right  passes  several  unimportant 
pyramids,  with  the  so-called  Cemetery  of  the  Cats,  where  numerous 
mummies  of  cats  and  ibises  were  found,  to  the  extreme  right.  No- 
thing is  to  be  seen  here,  as  the  tombs  are  now  closed,  being  considered 
dangerous.  The  whole  of  the  soil  of  the  Necropolis  is  indeed  so 
honeycombed  with  tombs  that  great  caution  should  be  used  in  tra- 
versing it.  —  The  route  to  the  left,  leading  straight  towards  the  Step 
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Pyramid,  is  pieferable.  The  Pyramid  is  seldom  olimhed,  as  the 
stone  of  which  it  is  composed  is  too  friable,  but  the  top  commands 
an  interesting  view. 

The  *8tep  Pyramid  of  Sa^^^lLra  (Arab.  el-Haram  el-Medarrageh^ 
i,e.  *the  pyramid  proyided  with  steps'),  a  very  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  landscape,  may  be  regarded  as  the  'Cognisance  of  Sa|^klira'. 
It  was  the  tomb  of  the  ancient  king  Zoaer  (3rd  Dynasty),  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  historical  monuments  in  Egypt  that  have  come  down  to 
our  days.  The  pyramid  consists  of  six  stages,  the  lowest  of  which 
Is  about  373/4  ft.  in  height,  the  next  36  ft.,  the  third  341/2  ^t.,  the 
fourth  323/4  ft.,  the  fifth  31  ft.,  and  the  sixth  29  Va  ft.,  while  each 
stage  recedes  about  6V2  ^t.  as  compared  with  the  one  below.  The 
perpendicular  height  is  196ft.  For  the  graduated  construction,  comp. 
p.  115.  The  pyramid  is  built  of  an  inferior  clayey  limestone  quarried 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  original  entrance  was  on  the  N.  side,  at 
the  foot  of  the  lowest  step.  The  interior  (inaccessible)  contains  a 
complicated  series  of  passages  and  chambers,  which,  however,  are 
due  to  treasure-hunters  and  to  later  attempts  at  restoration  j  for  the 
original  construction  of  King  Zoser  had  only  one  sloping  entrance- 
shaft,  with  balustrades  at  the  sides,  and  a  single  tomb-chamber. 

About  300  paces  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Step  Pyramid  is  the  Pyramid 
of  King  OniLOB  or  TJniB  (5th  Dyn. ;  p.  Ixxx),  which  may  be  inspected 
on  the  return,  if  time  permit. 

IxTBBioB.  The  pyramid  was  opened  in  1881.  A  sloping  Passage  rans 
from  the  middle  of  the  N.  side  to  an  Antechamber,  now  closed  (opened  on 
request  by  the  keeper  of  Hariette^s  House),  beyond  which  a  straight  Corri- 
dor^  originally  blocked  at  the  farther  end  by  three  trap  doors,  leads  to  a 
Central  Chamber^  with  the  Tamib  Chamber  on  the  right  (W.)  and  another 
Small  Room  on  the  left  (E.).  The  last  has  a  flat  roof  and  three  recesses ; 
while  the  central  chamber  and  the  tomb-chamber  both  have  pointed  roofs 
and  walls  covered  with  inscriptions.  These  hieroglyphics  are  cut  into  the 
stone  and  filled  with  blue  pigment.  They  relate  to  the  life  beyond  the 
tomb,  and  are  the  oldest  religious  Egyptian  text  known.  The  granite 
sarcophagus  of  the  king  stands  in  the  tomb-chamber,  close  to  the  W.  wall. 
The  three  other  walls  are  partly  of  alabaster  and  are  adorned  with 
brightly  coloured  paintings  or  doors. 

The  View  from  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  which  may  be  climbed  without 
assistance,  repays  the  exertion.  To  the  N.  are  the  Pyramids  of  Abusir 
and  Qizeh ;  to  the  S.  those  of  Sakkara  and  Dahshdr }  and  to  the  E.,  the 
Step  Pyramid  and  the  palm-groves'  and  fields  of  Sakkllra  and  Hit  Rahineh. 

The  mortuary  temple,  which  stood  on  the  E.  side  of  the  pyr- 
amid, has  been  entirely  destroyed.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  pyramid  is  the 
elegant  Tomb  of  Seshem-nofer  (6th  Dyn.),  discovered  in  1900  by 
Barsanti.  The  small  chamber,  built  of  brick  with  a  vaulted  roof, 
is  the  most  ancient  example  of  vaulting  in  Egypt;  on  the  walls  are 
clever  paintings  on  stucco,  with  well-preserved  colouring.  — On  the 
S.  side  of  the  Pyramid  of  Onnos  are  three  shaft-tombs  of  the  Persian 
epoch,  now  rendered  accessible  by  a  spiral  staircase  and  connected 
with  each  other  by  means  of  tunnels.  The  arrangement  of  all  is 
similar.  The  most  important  is  the  first,  that  of  Psammettkh^  a  con- 
temporary of  Darius  J. ;  the  shaft,  86  ft.  deep,  leads  to  a  chamber, 
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adorned  with  religious  inscriptiotts  and  containing  a  large  and  a 
small  sarcophagus ;  adjoining  is  a  smaller  chamber. 

Beyond  the  Step  Pyramid,  as  we  continue  on  our  way  to  Ma- 
rlette's  House,  a  striking  view  opens  towards  the  N.  In  the  fore- 
ground lies  the  green  valley  of  the  Nile,  bordered  by  palm-trees, 
and  framed  on  both  sides  with  the  yellowish-grey  desert ;  and  we 
also  observe  the  alabaster  mosque  of  Mohammed  'Ali  at  Cairo.  On 
the  left  tower  the  three  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  and  the  three  nearer 
pyramids  of  Abusir.  The  path  turns  to  the  right  beyond  the  next 
heap  of  rubbish  (N.W.),  crosses  the  hollow,  and  soon  reaches  — 

Mariette's  House.  Mariette,  the  famous  French  Egyptologist, 
first  rose  into  notice  by  his  discovery  of  the  Apis  Tombs  in  1851 ; 
and  from  1658  till  his  death  in  1881  was  director  of  the  official 
excavations  in  Egypt.  No  charge  is  made  for  admission  to  the  terrace, 
but  it  is  usual  to  give  a  fee  of  2^2  pi&s*  or  more,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  party,  to  the  'Ghaftrs*  who  take  charge  of  the  house. 
A  guide  to  the  tombs  must  be  taken  at  Mariette's  House,  as  visitors 
are  not  admitted  to  them  unattended. 

A  trodden  path  leads  from  Marie tte's  House,  to  the  W.,  in  a 
few  min.,  to  the  **Api8  Tombs,  the  subterranean  part  of  the  Egypt- 
ian Serapeum,  hewn  in  the  rock. 

Apis,  the  sacred  bull  of  the  god  Ptah  (p.  132),  which  was  worshipped 
in  a  special  temple  at  Memphis,  was  after  death  embalmed  like  a  human 
being  and  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  necropolis  of  Memphis.  As 
early  as  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.,  and  probably  still  earlier,  the  Apis 
tombs  consisted  of  a  subterranean  tomb-chamber,  reached  by  a  sloping 
shaft,  over  which  a  chapel  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  bull.  Under 
Ramses  II.  a  large  common  grave  was  prepared  for  the  Apis  bulls  by 
Prince  Kha-em-weset {  a  subterranean  gallery,  over  100yds.  in  length, 
was  hewn  in  the  rock  and  flanked  with  chambers,  which  were  walled  up 
after  receiving  the  wooden  coffin  containing  the  sacred  remains.  Psam- 
metikh  I.  caused  a  similar  gallery  with  side-vaults  to  be  constructed  at 
right  angles  to  the  first  one.  These  vaults,  which  were  added  to  at  inter- 
vsJs  down  to  the  Ptolemaic  period,  were  much  larger  and  more  carefully 
constructed  than  the  previous  series.  They  have  an  aggregate  length  of 
about  380  yds.  and  are  about  10  ft.  in  width  and  i7Vs  ft.  in  height.  Above 
them  rose  a  large  temple  for  the  cult  of  the  dead  god.  —  The  ancient 
Egyptians  believed  that  like  the  soul  of  men  (p.  czxiii)  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  bull  was  united  with  Osiris,  and  became  the  '^Osiris-Apis''  (Bgypt. 
Oier-hapl;  Gr.  OtorapU).  He  thus  became  a  kind  of  god  of  the  dead  and 
was  called,  like  Osirif,  *Lord  of  the  western  land^t  pilgrims  crowded  to 
the  tomb  to  pay  their  devotions  and  to  present  votive  offerings.  The  last 
were  usually  small  memorial  tablets,  which  were  inserted  in  the  walls 
of  the  subterranean  galleries.  The  worship  of  the  foreign  god  Serais  or 
Sarapis,  introduced  under  Ptolemy  I.,  rapidly  spread  In  Egypt,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  new  Sarapis  was  confounded  with  Osorapts 
and  worshipped  along  with  the  latter  in  the  ancient  temple  in  the  necro- 
polis of  Memphis.  The  temple  itself  came  to  be  commonly  known  as  the 
Serapettm  or  Sarapeum.  Within  the  extensive  chambers  of  the  Serapeum 
there  was  established  a  colony  of  hermits,  who  lived  in  the  strictest  se- 
clusion In  small  cells,  receiving  even  their  food  through  narrow  windows 
or  aii^holes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  were  the  prototypes  of  the 
Christian  monks  and  ascetics  of  a  later  period.  —  A  second  temple  uf 
Osorapis,  built  by  Kektanebos,  once  stood  opposite  the  temple  covering 
the  Apis  tombs  (W.  of  Mariette's  house).   These  temples  were  connected  by 


Pwaliig  tkroDgh  the  aArBWAT(Pl,  b),  we  enter  a  Ohimber  (PI.  b) 
of  conBlderable  dlmeDslons,  with  niobeB  in  the  b*te  Umeatone 
'nslls,  where  many  tombatones  of 
deoessed  balls  and  votive  tablets 
(see  p.  136)  were  foand.  Viaitora 
light  their  ondles  here.  The  guide 
now  ptoeeeda  towaida  the  right. 
After  a  few  paoea  we  obaerve  at  om 
feet  ■  huge  block  of  black  g^aoita 
[PI.  c),  which  once  formed  the  lid 
of  a  sarcopbagiu.  Beyond  it  we 
turn  to  the  left,  and  after  ten  pacea 
reach  an  enormona  granite  aarcoph- 
agua  (PI.  d),  which  nearly  fllla  the 
passage.  The  lid  and  the  satcoph- 
Bgus,  which  belong  to  each  other, 
were  probably  stopped  here  on 
their  way  to  the  vault  for  which 
tbey  were  destined,  in  couaequenca 
of  the  overthrow  ot  the  worship  of 
Apis.  Near  the  end  of  this  pasaage 
we  tnm  to  the left(S.)lnto  another, 
which  leada  Qfl  to  the  — 

PitlHOIPAI.  PuaAQB  (PI.  A,  B), 
running  parallel  with  the  first,  ^m 
E.  to  W.,  and  penetrating  the  solid 
rook.  This  passage  is  flanked  with 
the  alde-ehambers,  about  36  ft.  in 
height,  the  pavements  and  vaalted 
ceilings  of  wMnh  are  constructed  of 
excellent  Ho^atlam  stone.  Twenty- 
foni  of  the  chambers  atill  contain 
the  huge  sarcophagi  in  which  the 
Apis  mummies  were  deposited. 
Tlieee  monster  coMns  each  consist 
ot  a  single  block  of  black  or  red 

'  '     -'^■"        and  average  13  ft.  in  length,  7  ft. 

in  width,  and  11  ft.  in  height,  and 

no  leas  than  65  tons  in  weight.     The  covers,  Ave  of  which  are 

"imposed  of  separate  pieces  of  stone  cemented  together,  have  in 
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many  Insttncea  ]>een  pushed  on  one  aide,  and  on  the  top  of  eome 
of  them  the  Arabs,  tor  eome  nneipUlned  resaon,  have  built  rude 
masses  of  masoncy.  All  the  ssieophagi,  vhen  discoveied  by  Mailette, 
had  been  emptied  of  tbelr  contents,  nlth  the  exception  of  two, 
nhich  still  contained  a  numbei  of  trinkets.  Only  a  iev  of  the 
sarcophagi  bear  Ingcrlptions ;  one  beais  the  name  of  Amaiii,  another 
thatofCamAyicj,  anda  thirdthatof  ffhabosA,  leader  of  CheEgyptians 
gainst  the  Persians  (p.  IixxtI]. 

Near  the  £.  end  of  the  principal  passage  wo  reach  a  sids'passage 
(^Pl.  f)  diverging  to  the  right,  from  which  another  passage  leada  tn 
the  right,  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  main  corridor,  but  now 
built  op,  as  It  was  in  a  dangerous  oundition.  Opposite,  we  paaa 
over  another  sarcophagus  by  means  of  steps  [PI.  g)  and  thus  regain 
the  door  by  which  we  entered  the  vaulta.  The  temperature  in  these 
snbterrauean  chambers  is  always  about  79°  Falir. 

'I  confBia',  says  lli>riell«.  in  hig  roport  of  (be  dlscoTery,   'tbat  wheo 
'  I  pBDetrat«d  for  tlie  first  time,  on 
lailiSoT.,  1861,  inlo  toe  Apia  vaults, 
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Next  to  the  Apis  Tombs  the  private  tombs  (Maftaial,  p.  cxliii) 
are  the  most  interesting  points  at  SaH^^^i  though  only  a  tew  are 
open  to  the  inspection  of  tonrlsta. 

The  **lUitaba  of  Ftahhotap,  which  Ilea  between  the  Step  Pyr- 
amid and  Hariette's  House  and  has  only  recently  been  made  accesa- 
tble,  datea  from  the  period  of  the  6tli  Dyn.,  under  which  the 
deceased  held  one  of  the  h%hest  offlces  of  state. 

From  the  entrance  (A  on  the  Plan,  p.  138),  on  the  M.  side,  we 
enter  a  Cobbidok  (B],  on  the  right  of  which  Is  the  PiLi.aKED  Hill 
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(C),  a  large  Bqn«rBiputinent,v(lt]i  its  roof  aopported  by  four  pill  we. 
A  dooi  In  the  ceatie  of  the  W.  nail  opens  into  the  Sacbihoiaii 
Chahbbb  or  Eebbthothf  (D),  a  son  of  Ftahhotep,  with  celicfs  and 
ineciiptloaB.  Aaotbei  door,  in  the  S.  w>.ll  ueu  the  8.E.  Rnfle, 
■dmiti  ns  to  I  Testlbnle  (E)  beyond  which  is  the  — 

SicBincuL  Chakbbb  op  Ftahbotbf  (F),  Rdotned  with  moral 


reliefs  that  are  at  least  equal  t<i  those  la  the  HsB(aba  of  Ti  (p.  140) 
and,  like  them,  are  among  the  htehetl  aohievements  of  ancient 
Egyptian  art  at  its  zenith  (p.  cl). 

In  the  Dooncay:  Servants  with  saerifloial  gtfti.  N.Watl.  orer 
the  door,  Ptihhotep  at  his  moTDing  toilette,  with  his  greyboandt 
undei  hiB  ebalr  and  a  pet  ape  held  by  an  attendant;  in  front  of 
blm  aie  harpers  and  Bingeii;  dwarfs  aCriuglng  beads  (npper  row] ; 
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officials  seated  on  the  ground  (next  two  row) ;  harpers  and  flute- 
players,  and  a  singer  beating  time  with  his  hands  (lowest  row). 
To  the  left  of  the  door  are  servants  with  gifts  \  slaughter  of  the 
sacrificial  oxen.  —  W,  Wall:  In  the  right  and  left  angles  are  door- 
shaped  steles ;  that  on  the  right,  very  elaborate,  perhaps  representing 
the  facade  of  a  palace.  On  the  left  stele  (at  the  foot)  the  deceased 
is  represented  seated  in  a  chapel  (right)  and  borne  in  a  litter  (left) ; 
in  front  is  the  sacrificial  table.  The  wall-reliefs  represent  Ptahhotep 
seated  at  a  richly  furnished  banquet  (left) ;  before  him  are  priests 
making  offerings  (upper  row)  and  servants  bearing  Tarious  gifts 
(three  lower  rows);  above  is  the  list  of  dishes.  —  On  the  8.  Wall 
is  a  similar  representation  of  the  deceased  at  table ;  before  him  are 
peasant  women  with  gifts  (top  row ;  Injured) ;  in  the  second  row, 
the  sacrificial  animals  are  being  cut  up ;  in  the  lowest  two  rows  are 
servants  with  all  kinds  of  offerings.  —  The  representations  on  the 
E,  Wall  are  the  finest  and  most  interesting.  On  the  right  Ptahhotep 
inspects  the  *gifts  and  tribute  that  are  brought  by  the  estates  of  the 
N.  and  S.*;  in  the  upper  row  are  boys  wrestling  and  seven  boys 
running  (tiie  first  having  his  arms  tied).  In  the  next  two  rows  are 
shown  the  spoils  of  the  chase:  four  men  drag  two  cages  containing 
lions,  a  man  carries  a  frame  loaded  with  young  gazelles,  bound 
together  in  groups,  another  has  cages  with  hares  and  hedgehogs. 
In  the  fourth  row  are  herdmen  and  cattle  in  the  fields,  the  calves 
being  tethered  to  pegs;  in  the  two  following  rows,  cattle  are 
brought  for  inspection  (note  the  lame  herdsman  leading  a  bull  with 
a  neck-ornament) ;  in  the  lowest  row,  poultry.  On  the  left  Ptahhotep 
is  shown  'contemplating  all  the  pleasant  diversions  that  take  place 
in  the  whole  country' ;  in  the  top  row  a  herd  of  cattle  is  being 
driven  through  a  marsh,  and  men  are  engaged  in  plucking  papyrus- 
plants,  tying  them  in  bundles,  and  carrying  them  away;  in  the 
second  row  are  boys  playing;  the  vintage  is  represented  in  the 
third,  with  vines  upon  trellises,  watered  by  a  servant,  while  others 
gather  the  grapes  and  tread  them  in  the  wine-press  or  crush  them 
in  sacks ;  the  third  and  fourth  rows  are  devoted  to  animal  life  and 
hunting  in  the  desert ;  in  the  sixth  are  men  labouring  in  the  marsh, 
fishing,  weaving  nets,  or  making  papyrus  boats ;  in  the  seventh  row 
are  fowlers  with  nets  and  other  men  placing  the  captured  birds  in 
boxes  and  bearing  them  away ;  in  the  lowest  row  are  peasants  in 
boats  upon  the  Nile,  with  appropriate  plants  and  fishes ;  some  of 
the  peasants  are  fighting.  In  the  boat  to  the  left  in  this  row  appears 
Ptah-nai-onkh,  sculptor-in-chief,  receiving  a  draught  from  a  boy  * 
this  is'  doubtless  the  artist  who  designed  the  reliefs  and  has  here 
immortalized  himself. 

The  **Ha8taba  of  Ti»  to  the  N.E.  of  Mariette's  House,  also  dates 
from  the  epoch  of  the  5th  Dynasty.  The  deceased  Ti  held  the 
positions  of  royal  architect  and  manager  of  the  pyramids  of  Kings 
Nefer-er-ke-re  and  i?a-en-too«fr.  The  building  originally  stood  above 
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gronnd,  but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  sunk  in  the  sand.  It  was 
discovered  and  excavated  by  Mariette,  and  has  been  restored  by  the 
*  Services  des  Antiquites  de  Tfigypte',  as  is  recorded  on  a  tablet 
at  the  entrance.  The  mural  reliefs,  besides  being  interesting  on 
account  of  their  subjects,  are  among  the  finest  and  best-preserved 
examples  of  the  art  of  the  Ancient  Empire  (comp.  p.  cl).  The 
imperfect  lighting  of  the  tomb  unfortunately  prevents  some  of  the 
reliefs  from  producing  their  full  effect,  and  various  delicate  details 
inevitably  escape  the  visitor. 

From  the  street  (PI.  A)  we  first  enter  the  Small  yBSTiauLE  (PI.  B), 
which  contains  two  pillars  (upper  parts  restored),  against  which  is 

a  figure  of  Ti,  in  a  long  wig  and  a  short, 
broad  apron,  holding  a  staff  in  one  hand 
and  a  kind  of  club  in  the  other.  On 
the  E.  wall  are  several  female  peasants 
(PI.  a),  representing  the  villages  belong- 
ing to  Ti,  bringing  food  to  the  tomb ; 
on  the  S.  wall  are  poultry  and  doves 
being  fattened  (PI,  b).  The  other  reliefs 
are  obliterated. 

We  next  pass  through  a  doorway, 
the  sides  of  which  show  figures  of  Ti 
and  inscriptions,  and  enter  the  Great 
Court  (PI.  0),  an  extensive  quadrangle, 
with  a  modern  wooden  roof  borne  by 
twelve  freely  restored  square  pillars. 
This  hall  was  the  scene  of  the  offerings 
to  the  deceased  and  the  sacrifice  of 
victims.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is 
a  flight  of  steps  (PI.  d),  by  which  we 
may  descend  to  a  low  subterranean 
passage  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  and  leading  first  to  a 
kind  of  vestibule  and  then  to  the  tomb- 
chamber  of  Ti.  The  now  empty  sarcoph- 
agus completely  fills  the  niche  in  which 
it  stands,  so  that  only  the  front  of  it 
can  be  seen.  —  The  WM  Paintings 
in  the  great  court  deserve  no  long 
examination;  they  are  much  injured 
by  exposure  and  some  have  altogether  faded.  On  the  N,  Wall  (PI.  e) 
are  represented  the  sacrifice  of  cattle,  shown  in  the  wood- out 
below,  and  servants  with  gifts  t.   Behind  the  wall  here  is  another 

t  We  annex  woodcnts  of  some  of  the  best  of  these  scenes,  from  photo- 
graphs taken  from  impressions  obtained  by  Dr.  Reil  (d.  1880),  and  there- 
fore almost  facsimiles.  With  the  exception  of  the  large  pietnre  of  Ti 
engaged  in  hunting  (p.  149),  which  is  one-nineteenth  ttie  original  size, 
they  are  reduced  to  one-twelfth  of  the  original  sise. 


ohimbet  (Serdibi  PI.  D;  p.wtliv),  conUioing  Btatoes.  On  the  E.  TToH 
(PI.  f)  Ihete  are  reliab  only  to  the  left:   Tl  boine  in  a  littei, 


preoeded  1)7  attondint*  oarrylng  fans,  boies,   and  chain.   On  the 
W.  Wm  (fiom  right  to  left) :  Ti  and  his  nite  (PI.  h)  inspect  the 


Prapuli 


httening  of  geese  and  the  feeding  of  otanes  (PI.  g) ;  a  poultry-yard 
(PI.  i);  Tl  receHlng  the  acconnU  of  his  ofBcials,  who  stand  in  a 
house  Bopported  by  eolnmns ;  Ti  (upper  part  injured)  supertntend- 
fng  the  arrival  of  his  Hits 
boats,  vhile  herds  of  is- 
riouB  kind  are  driven  to- 
wards blm  (Pl.k);  false 
door  (PI.  I). 

We  pass  thiotigh  the 
door  In  the  aorner,  noti- 


FsttoiiBE  leue. 


cliig  on  each  side  three  flgnres  of  Tl,  represented  as  walking  ftom 
within,  eaeh  Ume  in  a  different  costume.    The  door  admits  to  a 
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CoKBiDoaC^l.G)  la  irbich  the  w*ll-paiiitlng»  iie  in  better  pteiecrk- 
tiOD.  Oa  eaoh  aide-wall  are  seveT&l  series  of  bearers  of  oBeilagt. 
On  the  right  also  !b  b  'stele'  dedicated,  to  Kefer-holpei,  the  wife  ot 
Ti.  Anotbei  door  admits  us  to  a  SsceND  Cobktdox.  In  the  lower  row 
on  the  ie/i  Wall  the  sUaghtcr  of  cattle  for  saorlfloe  is  represented; 
in  the  uppei  row  statues  of  the  deceased  are  being  dravn  to  the 
tomb  on  sledges,  in  front  of  which  a  man  pours  water  as  a  libation. 
On  the  Right  Wail  appear  ships  in  which  Ti  has  inspected  his  estates 
In  the  Delta.    The  curions  steering-gear  should  be  notiaed.   Over 


the  door  by  whioh  we  entered  is  Ti  in  a  boat  in  a  thicket  of  papyrus. 
0<ei  the  door  leading  to  PI.  Q  are  dancers  and  singers.  A  door  on 
the  right  now  le&ds  into  a  Side  Ciumbbb  (F1.  F).  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  door-poat  a  piece  of  the  sycamore  wood  to  which  the 
door  was  attached  is  still  in  its  place.  Eight  Wallt  Ti,  who  standi 
to  the  right,  receives  from  his  servsnts  sacrificial  gifts  (flowers, 
cBkes,  ponltry,  etc.] ;  in  the  lop  row,  tables.  Bade  Wall:  at  the  top, 
baking;  below,  a  man  measures  corn,  while  a  soribe  notes  down 
the  quantity.  Ltfl  Wall:  TI;  to  the  right,  servants  with  gifts. 
Entrance  Walt:  Tablei  with  TesselB. 

Leaving  the  corridor,  we  pass  throngb  tbe  door  opening  to  tha 
S.  (with  a  figure  of  Ti  on  eacb  side),  and  enter  tbe  Tomb  Ckahbsk 
(PI.  G)  itself,  22S/4  ft.  broad,  33%  ft.  long,  and  12i/i  ft.  In  height. 
The  ceiling  rests  on  two  massive  square  pillars,  coated  with  stucco 
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and  coloored  to  imitste  tad  gran'te.  The  n»nieB  and  titlea  of  Ti  are 
tiisciibed  on  the  pillars.  The  plotoilal  omsment  here  is  anusually 
lici  and  will  repay  careful  examination. 

On  the  E.  ghe  (to  the  left  of  the  entrance)  11  appeaii  inapect- 
ing  the  haiTeBt  opeiationB,  vhlch  are  tepTesented  in  six  aeenes 


(beginning  at  tlie  topj :  the  con)  ia  reaped,  placed  in  aaclu,  and 
loaded  upon  aisea,  vhlch  bear  it  to  the  granary  i  the  eara  are  taken 
from  the  sacks  and  piled  in  heaps;  then  follova  the  treading  oat  of 

S.Side  of  the  Tomb  ChaaLber   of  Ti. 


tlie  corn  by  oxen  or  asies ;  the  threshed  grain  along  'with  the  chaff 
is  plied  in  a  great  heap  by  means  of  three-proDged  forlis,  then 
sifted,  and  winnowed  with  two  small  boards;  finally  it ia  placed 
in  a  sack  by  a  woman. 

Farther  to  the  right  on  this  wall  are  two  preserved  and  several 
damaged  sliip-boilding  soenea,  representing  the  various  operationa  i 
shaping  the  tree-tranks,  sawing  boards,  and  the  actaal  constraction 
of  the  ahlp,  oo  which  some  workmen  are  asing  hammer  and  chisel, 
while  others  are  placing  the  planks.  In  one  of  the  ships  stands  Tl, 


inspecting  the  work.   The  piimttiTe  ifit,  aiei,  btnmera,  driUe, 

■nd  otlieT  tiKili  used  by  the  workmen  ue  pirtieulsrlT  interesting. 

The  5.  Sidt  Is  richly  cohered  with  repreaenlitioni,  but  the  npper 

parts  are  damaged.   From  right  to  left.   At  the  top  Ti  la  seated 


at  table,  while  attendants  hrtng  various  sacriflclal  gifts.  Below 
are  attendants  with  gifts,  and  flnte-pUyeTs  and  harpers,  who  per- 
foim  mosic  daring  the  meal ;  slanghter  of  cattle  for  ucrifloe.  At 
the  top  tin  the  middle),  Tl,  with  hts  wife  seated  at  his  (eet,  in- 


speeta  the  different  kinds  of  antmali  (antelopes,  gazelles,  goats, 
stags,  cattle;  each  with  the  name  above)  which  are  being  bronglit 
for  saoitBee  by  the  peasantry  ot  his  estates.  Below,  three  rows  of 
cattle;  three  village-elders  are  foroibly  brought  to  the  estate-office 
to  give  evidence  as  to  taxes;  at  the  bottom,  ponltry  of  all  kinds 
(eranes,  geese,  pigeons).  At  the  top,  to  the  left,  Tl.  A  small  eleft 
Bamasi's  Bgji>t,    5th  Hi.  10 
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near  the  foot  of  the  wall,  to  the  teft,  leads  to  a  second  Serdah  (PI.  H), 
in  which  a  complete  statue  of  Ti  and  several  broken  ones  were  found. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  cleft  are  two  men  ofTering  incense  to 
Ti»  Ti  and  his  wife  inspect  their  workmen,  who  are  represented  in 
four  rows :  from  ahove  downwards,  1.  Men  blowing  a  furnace  (per- 
haps for  glass-making  or  copper-smelting)  with  long  tubes;  2.  Sculp- 
tors and  makers  of  stone  vessels;  3.  Carpenters;  to  the  left  are  men 
polishing  a  door  and  a  chest;  then,  men  sawing  planks;  two  men 
polishing  a  bedstead,  below  which  stands  a  head-rest ;  a  man  using 
a  drill ;  4.  Leather-workers  and  market-scenes ;  one  dealer  has  a 
skin  and  two  pots  of  oil  for  sale ;  another  has  a  wallet  for  which  a 
man  offers  him  a  pair  of  sandals. 

On  the  W.  Side  of  the  tomb-chamber  are  two  large  door-shaped 
steles,  representing  the  entrance  to  the  realm  of  the  dead.  In  front 
of  the  left  stele  is  a  slab  for  the  reception  of  offerings.  In  the 
centre  of  the  wall  are  slaughterers  and  the  presentation  of  gifts 
(damaged) ;  above  are  tables.  In  front  of  these  stood  statues  of  Ti 
and  his  wife  (p.  79). 

The  **  North  Side  of  the  chamber  is  adorned  with  the  most 
elaborate  and  best  preserved  scenes,  representing  life  in  the  marshes 


N.Side  of  iKe  Tomb  Chamber  of  Ti. 


Onr:^e^       Jtu.ttu>     Cattle     Scenes 


Ape  OJM 


lUurtLa    CojUIa    Scenes 


Ti 

(Ovgaged, 

Hiftpopatamu^ 
BurUing 


Roans  trtatHng  ih* 
seed  bUo  ihe  grauHd- 


Seer%» 


3$  FenutU     Figures    intfnreseniKng       Ti''i      AttatAt 


of  the  Delta.  To  the  right  (beginning  at  the  top ;  the  top  rows 
difficult  to  distinguish) :  Boatmen  quarrelling  and  fighting;  fishing ; 
tilling  the  ground,  a  man  ploughs  with  two  oxen,  which  another 
man  drives  (note  the  shape  of  the  plough),  a  third  man  breaks  the 
clods,  while  a  fourth  is  sowing;  an  overseer  stands  ne^r.  Rams 
are  driven  over  the  newly-sown  ground  to  tread  in  the  seed,  while 
men  hoe  the  ground,  to  the  right.  Cattle  returning  from  pasturage 


In  the  Delta,  ate  driven  thtongli  tbe  water;  one  of  the  beidsaen, 
in  fionC,  MTTlea  >  young  calf  on  hia  shonldeTs.  —  In  tbe  Cetien, 
Tl  gaiting  thtoagh  tbe  marabes  in  a  boat  of  papynia.   In  front  of 


«>dlne  in  Ihe  leed. 


Cattle  driren  tlirodgb  a  river. 

bim  Is  a  amall  boat'whoae  CTevia  engaged  tn  liunting  btppopotami, 
neai  which  a  bippopotarana  devonra  a  orocodHe.  In  a  boat  beblnd 
i>  a  man  flihlng.  In  the  anTronnding  papyru a- thicket  Tlrioas  birds 
are   dttlng  on   tbelr  nesta  or  flattering  about.   —   To  the  left 


Port  Stl'ld.  —  AiiItbI  b;  Su,  aae  p.  t,  —  Btwm  Tnmwmj  to  lemat- 
Itji,  vhtit  (ha  nilvftf  to  Ouro  is  reacbed,  i«s  p.  lU. 

H»M1>.  EuTUH  EicBiKSE  (PI.  fti  owned  bv  in  Engllab  eoinpmny), 
Bu«  SnlKn  Hu»n,  witb  100  roomi,  l»lli>,  and  fiDellsh  cuisine,  pens. 
lO-lSi.l   HOTEL   CuNTiHiHTAL  (CoolE'ai    liepl  b;  SimmJiX,'   PI.  b),   Uub  dn 


Dabs:  per  dilie  SOc,  at  nlgbl  1  fr.i  rroin  tbe  qiuy  to  tbe  itstion  1, 
at  nigbl  V/ifr.;  per  br.  2,  at  njgbt  Si^fr. 

Tmnwaja  from  the  barbout  tbrougb  tbo  town  and  tbe  Arab  qnarler 
to  tbe  eemeletr  (p.  tB9>;  and  fram  Ibe  Place  de  Leaispa  to  tbe  Bains 
HiDerra  (lee  beluw). 

Fbyaleiana :  Enelish,  Dr.  arittil ;  Frencb,  Dv.  ArT>a<id ;  ItBlian,  Dr.BeUtli. 

Banka.  Bani  tf  Egvpt,  Onal  Franeols-Joaepbi  Crtdit  LfonncUi,  Rnu 
da  Commerce  (open  9-0,  S-S);  Baaqut  Otlomani,  Rne  SnlUn  Haasan.  — 
Prices  at  Port  Sa'ld  are  atated  in  franu,  and  Frencb  monev,  ineladlDg 
French  copper  colni,  ia  current  tbere.  Sut  IraveUera  on  arriving  [rum 
Europe  (p.  4)  abauld  provide  themseWea  witb  Eaypllan  money,  wbiirb, 
wltb  tbe  exception  of  Brltlab  and  Frencb  gold  cotna,  la  atone  current  in 
Egypt  off  tbe  line  of  tbe  Suei  Canal.  —  Baie  aUver  coina  are  very  common 

Foat  Otfleea.   Egyptian  (Ft.  14);  Frencb  <7i.  IB).  -3  Tdetnph  DfBcBi. 

Egyptian  (Fl.  18);  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.  (Fl.  17),  for  Europe. 

Donaula.  Kritisb  [Fl.  3),  C.  A.  Caaerm;  American,  B.  Broadbeal; 
French  (PI.  b),  M.  SumfoaHfa:  Qermau  (Fl.  II,  B.  £rma  (aiao  ftuaalan 
cunsu])i  Italian  (PI.  6),  Gov.  lata:  Aostria- Hungary  (Fl.  i),  ff«r. 

travaller  en  bla  guard.    CbiDBae  and  Japaneae  articlea,  etc.,  at  Fiaravaiti'^i. 
Sea  Batha.    Baita  limtnt,  from  middle  of  Hay  till  end  of  October. 
Steamabip  Offlosa  of  all  (he  large  companies  on  (he  quay ;  where  alao 

bonud  steamers  Is  necessary  in  spring. 

Port  SdXd,  the  cbief  («wn  of  the  Egypti&n  province  of  tbe 
IfithiQus  and  Suez  Canal,  lies  it  tbe  E.  extremity  of  an  island  whicli 
belongs  Co  tbe  narrow  atrip  of  land  separating  Lake  Menzaleb  from 
the  Mediteiranean.  It  owes  ita  origin  Ki  the  Suez  Canal,  and  ita 
piospeiity  during  tbe  laat  ten  years  has  been  bo  marked  tbat  it  bas 
become  a  serioua  rival  to  Alexandria.  Tbe  population,  wblcb  in  1883 
was  only  17,000,  la  now  about  42,000,  Including  11,300  Europeans. 

The  Sartuntr  occapies  an  area  of  570  acres,  and  has  been  ex- 
cavated to  a  depth  of  ^6  fl.  by  means  of  laborious  dredging.  It  it 
protected  by  two  massive  piera;  the  eastern  running  out  into  the 
sea  towards  tbe  N.  for  a  distance  of  an  Engllsb  mile;  >nd  tbe 
western,  innning  towards  tbe  N.E.  for  I'/jM.,  Intended  to  piotect 
tbe  barboui  from  tbe  mud-deposits  of  tbe  Nile  (comp.  p.  8).  On 
tbe  landward  end  of  tbe  W.  pier  rises  tbe  'LighOioutt  fPhareJ,  con- 

Btriir-lPrl  of  i-.nnr-rHlP.  ItUft    In  hpiirht    inrl  ono  of  tbe  lareest  in  the 


»nd  p»«s»ge8,  divided  into  three  eeotiona,  of  vhich  tlist  msrted  A  on 
the  pUn  1)elanged  to  Uertmlta,  thit  marked  B  to  Heri-maUI-lcliel, 
his  wife,  and  that 
muked  C  tu  their  »oii 
Merl-Tetl.  The  tablet 
at  the  entimice  records 
the  diBcoveiy  ia  1S93. 

tbe  right  Bnd  left  of  tbe 
EiUnmct!  Hereruki  and 
bl3  wife  (the  I&lter   an 


reeds  >i 

■e  birds  and  In 

the  rivet   Qih.    B.  Watl,    Hereruks  hUDting  in  th«  nwr 

9he>.  in  a  boat, 

sccompanied  by  hli  wife.     The  dehils  »re  besntifolly 

rendered  (bird., 

flab,  etc.,  hippopotamus  wilh  a  crocodile  in  its  mgntb). 

Below,  to  tbe 

tn  be  Blaughteredi  gardenj' being  watered.    The  positio 

r"Sf  the  cattle 

«re  .ccurslelj  ubierved  nnd  reproduced.  —  A9  contaii 

13  the  mommy- 

.hnfl.  -AS.   E.  Wall.    Mereruk.  and  bis  wife  (lo  the 

left)  Innpeetlni; 

rows  are  metal-workers  miking  necklaces  and  Tesaelsj 

In  the'a^d"™. 

ig  drawn  (o  tbe  tomb ;  in  the  lib  row  are  carnenteri 
.u.....^  ^.......i  <nd  In  tbe  two  top  rows  are  men  making  stoneware 

veiseb.    W.  Wall.    Hereruka  and  bis  wife,  accompanied  by  attendants  at 

.IcYooring  an  ox.  hedgehogs  bares.  -ALE.  WaB.  To  tbe  rig"ht,  Merernl^ 
aad  bis  wife,  with  attendants,  walchine  (he  capture  offish;  to  tbe  left, 
Uereruka  and  his  wife,  preceded  by  scmnts.  one  of  whom  leads  a 
neerkal  and  two  bounds  in  a  leash.  IT.  Wall.  To  the  left  is  tbe  eeUte- 
oiace,  a  ball  with  lotus-bnd  colnmns,  in  which  the  clerks  sit,  while  tbe 
village-elders  are  being  diijged,  not  without  cudgelline,  to  glre  eridenc* 
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300  yds.  to  the  N.  of  it,  on  the  pier,  is  a  colossal  statue  ol 
de  Lcsseps  (p.  166),  by  the  French  sculptor  E.  Frtfmlet 
on  Nov.  17th,  1899,  thirty  years  after  the  opening  of  the  I: 
bis  great  achieTement. 

The  Inner  Harbour y  or  Bassin  Ismail  ^  is  adjoine 
sheltered  basins  in  -which  vessels  discharge  and  load ;  vh 
mercial  harbour  and  the  arsenal  harbour  (on  each  side  oi   : 
some  buildings  of  the  Canal  Co.),  and  the  ^Bassin  Oh^rif 
is  flanked  with  buildings  erected  by  Prince  Henry  of  t 
lands  as  a  depot  for  the  Dutch  trade ;  on  bis  death  (1879]  : 
purchased  by  the  British  government  and  are  now  used  as  i 
dep6t  and  barracks  (PI.  9). 

The  Arab  Quarter  and  the  Cemetery  lie  to  the  W.     i 
p.  168).  The  tombs  are  constructed  in  the  form  of  vaults  <  : 
above  ground,  as  the  soil  is  saturated  with  salt  water  at 
2  ft.  below  the  surface. 

Ferry-boats  (fare  10  pias.)  across   Lake  Menzaleh  to  Dami 
start  from  the  3rd  kilometre  on  tbe  Suez  Canal,   which  may    ' 
on  donkey-back  or  by  rowing-boat. 

The  numerous  masts  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Sa'id  rema 
long  after  we  quit  that  town.   The  Canal,  on  the  W.  banl 
runs  the  steam-tramway  to  Ismatliya  (p.  164),  is  constr  ' 
perfectly  straight  line  through  Lake  Mensaleh.  The  brack  i 
of  this  lake  extend  over  an  area  of  about  1000  sq.  M.,  cov€ 
was  once  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Egypt,  and  ^ 
sected  by  the  three  most  important  arms  of  the  Nile  (p.  I 
cient  times,  the  Pelusiac,  the  Tanitic,  and  the  Mendesiai  , 
the  numerous  towns  and  villages  situated  here  were  the  :  i 
cities  of  Tanis  and  Tennis.    Immense  flocks  of  pelicans  ] 
herons,  some  flamingoes,  and  a  few  herds  of  buffaloes  are 
with  here.  The  operation  of  draining  the  lake  has  been  b< 
part  adjoining  the  Canal  on  the  E.  is  already  dry.  —  R  \ 
(16th  kilometre)  is  the  first  station. 

Lake  Menzaleh  ends  at  (27^/2  M.)  El-Kantara  ('the  bri  i 

isthmus  separating  it  from  Lake  Balah.    Over  this  isthmi 

ancient  caravan  route  from  Egypt  to  Syria.    The  steam-tr;  i 

Port  Sa'id  (p.  164)  has  a  station  here,  near  which  are  seven 

rants.  The  village,  with  its  mosque,  lies  on  the  Asiatic  bai 

canal.    The  hill  to  the  left  commands  a  tolerable  surve 

environs. 

Aboat  IV2  M.  from  Kantara,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  old  cara 
lies  the  hill  of  Tell  Abu  Sefeh,  with  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  I: 
and  remains  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods.  —  A  mode! 
journey  (on  camels)  from  Kantara  are  situated  the  ruin-strewn  Te 
and  TeU  el-FaddOy  occupying  the  site  of  Feluaium,  the  celebrate 
seaport  and  key  to  Egypt,  which  now  contains  no  objects  of  in 
The  mounds  of  debris  named  Tell  B^^nmh  ('treasure-hills'*),  si 
the  N.  of  the  caravan  route  between  Es-Salihiyeh  (p.  156)  and  £1 
at  the  ai^cient  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  contain  the  remains  0 
of  the  Q^ek  mercenarief  of  Psammetikh  I.    These  were  exca 
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1886  by  Prof.  Flindera  Petrie,  who  foand  numerous  fragments  of  pottery, 
arrow-heads,  weapons,  and  other  articles.  Mr.  Petrie  identifies  the  spot 
with  the  Greek  Daphnae  and  with  the  Tachpcmhes  or  TeJiaphnehes  of  the 
Bible  (Jer.  ii.  16 ;  Ezek.  zxz.  18,  etc.). 

The  Canal  traverses  Lake  Balah,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  low  embankment.  At  El~Ferddn  (p.  164),  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
lake,  the  Canal  passes  through  the  first  cutting.  At  the  next  passing 
place  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  desert. 

The  hills  of  El-Gisr  ('the  embankment'),  which  cross  the  course 
of  the  Canal  at  an  average  height  of  52  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
presented  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  its  construction.  In  order  to 
form  a  cutting  through  it,  no  less  than  18,767,000  cubic  yds.  of 
earth  had  to  be  removed,  and  20,000  fellahin  were  employed  in  the 
work  before  machinery  could  be  brought  into  operation.  At  the  top 
of  the  hill  is  the  deserted  village  of  El-Gisr  ^  with  a  chapel  to  the 
Virgin  of  the  Desert,  and  a  ruined  mosque.  A  flight  of  steps  as- 
cends to  this  point  from  the  Canal.  The  view  hence  embraces  a 
great  part  of  the  Isthmus,  the  frowning  'Atal^a  Mts.  above  Suez, 
the  mountains  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  course  of  the  Canal, 
and  the  green  expanse  of  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

At  the  end  of  the  cutting  the  Canal  enters  Lake  TiniB&h.,  or  the 
Crocodile  Lake,  the  dredged  channel  through  which  is  indicated  by 
stakes.  As  we  enter  the  lake  we  see  the  Khedivial  Chateau  (see 
below)  above  us  to  the  right,  and  in  the  S.  the  mountains  of  Gebel 
Abu  Balah.  The  lake,  which  is  now  about  6  sq.  M.  in  area,  and  of 
a  beautiful  pale-blue  colour,  was,  before  the  construction  of  the 
Canal,  a  mere  pond  of  brackish  water,  and  full  of  reeds.  On  its  N. 
bank  lies  the  town  of  — 

iBxna'lliya  (hmailia).  —  Hotels.  Victokia.  Hotbl  (branch  of  Shep 
heard^s  Hotel  at  Cairo),  first-class,  near  the  quay,  with  pretty  veranda, 
lake-baths,  etc.  — '  Hotel-Rkbtaubant  dbs  Votaoeuss  (proprietor,  J,  Basta). 
—  Railway  Restaurant,'  luncheon  or  dinner  should  be  ordered  by  telegram 
by  passengers  coming  from  Port  Sa'id. 

Railway  Station  (p.  164),  to  the  N.W.,  between  the  European  and  Arab 
quarters,  —  Tbamwat  between  the  quay  and  the  railway  station.  —  Stbau 
Tbahwat  to  St.  Vincent^  a  settlement  to  the  £.,  in  connection  with  the 
steamers  on  the  Canal,  and  to  Poi't  Scftd  (p.  168). 

Post  Office,  Place  Champollion,  not  far  from  the  raiIway>station.  — 
Egyptian  Telegraph  Office,  beside  the  station 

Ohemitts.  O.  B.  Confalonieri,  Place  Champollion;  Pharmacie  Inter' 
nationaky  Bue  Negrelli. 

Isma^Utya  was  the  main  centre  of  operations  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Suez  Canal,  but  it  afterwards  lost  its  importance. 
A  new  period  of  prosperity,  however,  has  begun  since  the  great 
Asiatic  and  Australian  mail-steamers  have  ceased  to  call  at  Alexan- 
dria, so  that  the  traffic  between  them  and  Cairo  is  carried  on  vi^ 
Port  Sa'id  and  the  Canal.  The  pretty  gardens  and  plantations  and 
the  view  of  the  blue  lake  lend  the  town  the  appearance  of  an  oasis, 
with  both  European  and  Arabian  cultivation.  The  air  is  healthy  and 
not  moist,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  the  water. 


^^^r^- 


to  Suez,  BITTER  LAKES.  14^ 

I 
A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  along  the  1ebbek-a^ 

Qaai  M<^h^met-AU,  as  far  as  the  chateau  of  the  Km 
'water- works.  —  In  a  public  park  in  the  Avenue  Victi 
the  former  Villa  Lesseps)  several  monuments  foanc 
(p.  163)  are  preserved.  j 

Oronp  of  Ramses  11.  seated  between  the  gods  BS  and  An 
ft  tone  of  Ramses  II.,  with  scalptnres  and  inscriptions ;  reciun 
liuman  head,  dedicated  by  Ramses  II.  to  Atom;  naos  with  i 
similar  lion  (sphinx),  dedicated  by  Ramses  II.  in  the  tem|i 

The  best  way  of  spending  a  few  leisure  hours  here  ^ 
Khedivial  Chalety  at  the  influx  of  the  canal  into  Lake  T 
the  Canal  Go.'sHospiUl)  and  the  hill  ot  El-Qi8r(jp.  iK 
donkey  1  fr.). 

Canal  Joubnbt  to  Suez.    After  quitting  Lake  Timi 
the  foot  of  the  Oebel  Maryam,  which  an  Arabian  legend 
as  the  place  where  Miriam,  when  smitten  with  leprosy  \ 
approval  of  the  marriage  of  Moses  with  an  Ethiopian  wol 
seven  days,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  camp  of  th( 
(^Numbers,  xii.).  —  At  the  85th  kilometre  is  situated  Tw 
is  easily  recognised  by  the  whitewashed  dome  of  the  tomb 
Excavations  near  TusAn  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  man: 
ing  fossil  remains  of  large  animals  belonging  to  the  moi 
tiary  formation,  and  pieces  of  fossil  wood  have  also  been  i 
(comp.  p.  110).  —  A  little  farther  on  (near  the  90th  kll 
the  cutting  which  conducts  the  Canal  through  the  rocky 
the  Scrapeum  (comp.  p.  166). 

The  Canal  now  enters  the  Large  Basin  of  the  Bit 
Brugsch  identifies  the  Bitter  Lakes  with  the  Mardh  of 
(Exod.  XV.  23).  At  each  end  of  the  large  basin  rises  an 
house,  65  ft.  in  height.  The  water  is  of  a  bluish-green  c< 
banks  are  flat  and  sandy,  but  a  little  to  the  left  rises  t 
picturesque  range  of  the  Otbel  Oeneffeh  (p.  164).  The 
Little  Bitter  LakCj  which  we  next  traverse,  consists  entire 
formations. 

Near  ShalHf  et-  Terdbek  (a  station  on  the  right,  neai 
kilometre;  see  p.  164)  no  less  than  40,000  cubic  yds.  of 
coloured  red  and  brown  with  iron,  had  to  be  removed  in 
of  the  excavation  of  the  Canal.  This  stone  contained 
vertebrae  of  sharks,  bivalve  shells,  and  remains  of  Bryoj 
layer  of  sand  above  the  limestone  were  found  crocodilet 
the  remains  of  hippopotami  and  other  large  quadru 
monument  of  Darius  near  Shaldf  is  mentioned  at  p.  16f 
We  finally  reach  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  which  is  here  so  si 
but  for  the  Canal,  it  might  be  crossed  on  foot  at  low  ti 
tains  several  islands.  On  the  W.  bank  rise  the  wo 
magazines  of  the  Canal  Company.  Passengers  are  lande 
launches. 

Suez  (^Port  Ihrdhim;  160  kilometres),  see  p.  173. 
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15.  Suez  and  its  Environs. 


Railway  Stations.  1.  Oare;  3.  Rue  Colmar  (both  for  the  town  of  Saes)^ 
3.  Terre-Plein,  for  Port  Tewfik;  4.  Docks  Station^  for  the  docks. 

Hotels.  —  Hotel  Bbl  Aib  (lessees,  IfM.  Pelletier),  opposite  the  English 
telegraph-office,  well  managed,  good  table;  H6tbl  Baobbt  (lessee,  Hme. 
Bachet),  at  Port  Tewfik  (p.  173),    the  property    of  the  Canal  Co.,  well 

spoken  of.    There  are  also  a  few  smaller  hotels Boer,    (k^i  Olffmpia^ 

Bae  Colmar;  8uee  Bar^  Bne  Colmar  (kept  by  a  Greek). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Offices  (Egyptian)  at  the  station.  Telegrams  to 
foreign,  countries  should  be  despatched  by  the  wires  of  the  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company  (English).  Branch  post-office  at  Port  Tewfik,  with  branch 
offices  for  both  telegraph  companies  and  a  sub-office  of  customs. 

SngUsh  Physieian:  Dr.  J.  Cretwell. 

Yice-Oonsuls.  British,  /.  R.  Norrith;  American  (Consular  Agent),  Alfred 
W.  Haydn;  German,  Th,  Meyer;  French,  M.  AlUmer;  Austrian,  G.  Tomicieh; 
Russian,  If.  Coita  (p.  174). 

Junction  Railway  between  the  town  and  the  harbour-island  (p.  173), 
in  V4hr.  (fares  2,  ipias.,  return-ticket  3,  IV2  pias.);  trains  hourly  all  day. 

Rowing  Boats.  A  charge  of  8-10  pias.  is  usually  made  for  a  rowing 
boat  for  an  hour.  The  boatmen  are  apt  to  be  extortionate  in  their 
demands,  as  travellers  on  their  way  to  or  from  India,  and  making  a  short 
stay  only,  are  often  too  lavish  in  their  payments.    Comp.  pp.  173,  174. 

Disposition  of  Time.  The  afternoon  of  the  day  of  arrival  may  be 
devoted  to  a  visit  to  the  Barbour  and  Catuil  Entrance.,  by  rowing-boat  or 
by  the  junction- railway.  The  next  forenoon  (early  atart  necessary ;  comp. 
p.  173)  may  be  spent  in  an  excursion  to  the  Springe  of  Moeee,  A  visit  to 
the  Coral  Formations  (p.  174)  practically  involves  another  day^s  stay  at  Suez. 

Shells  and  coral  from  the  Bed  Sea  may  be  bought  from  the  boatmen 
at  the  harbour;  bargaining  necessary. 

Suez  lies  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  one  of  the  N. 
extremities  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  S.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  Before  the  construction  of  the  great  work  of  M.  de  Les- 
seps,  it  was  a  miserable  Arabian  village,  with  1500  inhab.  at  most, 
while  in  1897  it  contained  17,467,  including  2774  Europeans.  Its 
trade,  however,  in  spite  of  the  opening  of  the  canal  and  the  construc- 
tion of  large  docks,  has  not  materially  increased.  Neither  the  Arab- 
ian quarter,  with  its  seven  mosques  and  unimportant  bazaar,  nor 
the  European  quarter,  which  contains  several  buildings  and  ware- 
houses of  considerable  size,  presents  any  attraction.  The  streets 
and  squares  are  kept  clean,  and  the  climate  is  excellent. 

On  a  mound  of  d^ris  to  the  N.  of  the  town ,  not  far  from  the 
station  and  the  magazines  of  the  ^Khediviyeh  Company',  is  a 
kiosque  of  the  E^hedive,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  sea,  the  harbour,  and  the  town.  The 
hill  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Kom  el-Kohuniy  and  was  probably  the 
site  of  the  Ptolemaic  fortress  Klysma;  relics  of  the  period  of  the 
Pharaohs  have  also  been  discovered  here.  Beyond  the  railway,  to 
the  W.,  are  the  mud-huts  of  an  Arab  sailors^  quarter.  The  small 
eminence  to  the  N.W.  is  named  the  Beduins^  Hill,  —  A  little 
farther  to  the  N.  is  the  mouth  of  the  Fresh  Water  Canal  (p.  162), 
the  flow  of  which  into  the  conduits,  as  well  as  its  discharge  into 
the  sea,  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  large  lock.  The  level  of  the 
canal  is  here  6Y<2  ft.  above  that  of  the  Bed  Sea.    Qn  it$  banks,  and 
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back  as  the  time  of  Amenophis  IV.  (ca.  B.C.  1380)  and  were  again 
made  available  for  sanatory  purposes  in  1871-72,  have  a  temperature 
of  91*^  Fahr.  and  resemble  those  of  Harrogate,  Aix  in  Savoy,  and 
Hercules-Bad  in  Hungary  in  their  ingredients.  They  are  efficacious 
in  cases  of  rheumatism,  skin  diseases,  and  catarrhs.  The  Vicengal 
Bath  B^tahliskment,  in  the  Moorish  style,  opened  by  the  Khedive 
in  1899,  is  excellently  equipped,  and  compares  well  with  the  best 
European  baths.  It  contains  immersion-batiis  for  fresh,  salt,  and 
sulphur  water,  electrk  baths,  hot-air  baths,  vapour  baths,  radiant 
heat  baths,  et*;.  There  are  two  swimming  baths  (120  and  90  ft. 
long),  filled  with  running  sulphurated  and  salt  water,  one  reserved 
for  ladles,  the  other  for  gentlemen.  There  are  arrangements  also 
for  inhalation,  massage,  and  sun  and  air  baths.  The  interior  of  the 
Khedive's  private  bath-house  may  be  inspected. 

The  Viceregal  Observatory  (see  p.  77)  is  being  removed  from 
Cairo  to  Helwan,  with  the  addition  of  mmy  new  instruments. 

The  dry  and  warm  climate  is  specially  adapted  for  rheumatic, 
pulmonary,  and  kidney  diseases,  and  for  all  cases  in  which  cold 
and  damp  should  be  avoided  (comp.  also  p.  xxvii).  Between  Nov. 
and  Feb.  rain  falls  for  a  few  hours  only,  and  even  during  the 
inundation,  when  the  lower-lying  river-valley  is  covered  with  mist 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  the  atmosphere  at  Helwan  is  free 
from  all  perceptible  moisture.  The  mean  temperature  in  winter 
is  61°6'Fahr.,  with  a  daily  range  of  21**  (from  51  to  72^).  The 
amount  of  daily  sunshine  averages  8  hrs.,  and  the  fall  of  tem- 
perature after  sunset  is  very  slight.  In  consequence  of  the  rocky 
soil  and  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  the  air  is  extraordinarily 
pure,  dustless,  and  bracing. 

Helwan  is  within  easy  reach  of  Cairo.  Excursions  may  be  made 
to  the  gorge-like  valleys  of  the  desert,  and  to  Sak^ara,  while  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  afford  good  wild-fowl  shooting,  but  the  desert 
game  is  shy  and  not  easily  reached. 

The  quarries  of  Ha''Bara  and  -TarrA  are  reached  from  Helwan  in 
IVabr  s.  ride;  candles  and  matches  shbald  not  be  forgotten.  Thea'e  quarxies, 
which  are  still  worked,  yielded  some  of  the  stone  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  Pyramids  and  Mastabas  and  other  ancient  buildings  down  to  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  The  stone  is  transported  to  the  bank  of  the  Nile  by 
means  of  tramways,  carts,  camels,  and  mules.  The  Arabs  of  the  present 
day  quarry  the  stone  on  the  outside  of  the  rocky  slopes  only,  while  the 
quarrymen  of  the  Pharaohs  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  mountain 
and  excavated  large  chambers,  when  they  ciime  to  serviceable  stone.  These 
apparently  endless  dark  rocky  halls  can  scarcely  be  trodden  without  a 
feeling  of  awe.  The  roofs  are  supported  by  pillars  of  rock.  A  few  in- 
scriptions, recording  t^e  opening  of  new  halls  in  the  quarries,  some  de- 
motic inscriptions,  and  reliefs  (Kings  Amenemhet,  Amosis,  Amenophis  III., 
Nekhf-Har-ehbSt)  are  still  preservred.  The  Egyptians  named  these  the 
quarries  of  Royu  (or  T^royn)^  which  the  Greeks  corrupted  into  Troj'a,  while 
8trabo  relates  that  the  village  beside  the  quarries  was  ^an  ancient  residence 
of  captive  Trojans  who  had  followed  Menelaus  to  Egypt  and  remained  there\ 

From  Helwan  an  interesting  visit  may  bs  paid  to  the  Wadi  Hof  (d<)n' 
key  in  V^  hr. ;  previsions  and  water  should  be  ta'cen),  with  its  fine  fossils 
and  reqiarkable  desert- vegetation,  which  is  finest  after  raiii. 
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About  7  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Helwan  is  the  W&di  Oerrwii,  a  desert  ravine 
running  E.  and  W.  between'  abrupt  limestone  cliffs.  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
discovered  here  the  remains  of  a  large  Weir  of  masonry,  probably  erected 
under  the  Early  Empire  to  arrest  the  water  flowing  down  the  ravine  in 
rainy  winters  and  so  to  provide  drinking-water  for  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  alabaster  quarries,  2Vs  M.  to  the  E.  The  erection  consists  of  an 
embankment,  33  ft.  high,  200-260  ft.  long,  and  145  ft.  thick,  stretching 
quite  across  the  ravine,  and  constructed  of  solid  masonry  faced  with  lime- 
stone slabs  on  the  E.  side.  Remains  of  the  stone-huts  of  the  workmen 
were  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  excursion  from  Helw&n  to  Scdkkdra  takes  a  whole  day.  We  ride 
in  172  hr.  to  the  bank  of  the  Kile  and'f^erry  across  to  BedrcuMn.  Thence, 
see  p.  131. 

11.  From  Cairo  to  Man8tb:a. 

91  M.  Bailwat  vi4  BelbSs  in  SVi-^Vs  brs.;  three  trains  daily  (fares 
1st  cl.  63,  2nd  cl.  32  pias.).  —  This  line  passes  through  a  monotonous 
region.    The  expedition  is  recommended  to  archeeologists  only. 

From  Cairo  to  (8V2  M.)  KalyHb,  see  p.  23.  —  Beyond  KalyAb 
the  main  line  to  Alexandria  (B.  3)  diverges  to  the  left.  Our  train 
turns  towards  the  N.E.,  and  traverses  a  fertile  and  well-watered 
district.   13  M.  Nawa,  —  19V'2M.  Shibtnel-Kandtir, 

About  IVz  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Shibin  el-Kanatir  is 'the  ruined  site  of 
Tell  el-Yehtidiyeh  (Hill  of  the  Jews).  Bams'es  lit.  erected  a  temple  here, 
covered  with  glazed  mosaic  tiles,  most  of  which  are  now  in  the  Gizeh 
Kuseum.  These  tiles  are  of  special  technical  interest,  as  their  colouring 
is  produced  partly  by  variations  in  the  glazing  and  partly  by  the  use  of 
separate  Inlaid  pieces  of  glass.  At  a  later  date  Onias,  the  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  aided  by  Philometor  I.,  erected  a  temple  after  the  model  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  for  his  countrymen  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Jerusalem  by  the  Syrian  party,  and  had  met  with  a  hospitable  reception 
in  Egypt.  A  visit  to  the  ruins  scarcely  repays  the  trouble,  as  most  of 
them  are  again  buried  in  rubbish. 

29  M.  Inshds,  —  36  M.  Belbh  is  of  importance  from  its  situation 

at  the  junction  of  most  of  the  routes  leading  from  Cairo  to  the  East. 

Nabrow  Gauob  Bailwatb  rROM  Bblb£8:    1.  Vi&  El-Oossak,  ShuXtra 

en-Nakhleh  (Ghoubra-el-Nacla),  Mit  G6Jbei\  Bent  Helal^  and  8hdUhalam^n^ 

to  Minyei  el-Kctmh  (p.  161).  —  2.  To  Abu  Hammdd  and  Abu  Kebtr  (see  p.  157). 

The  railway  now  approaches  the  Fresh  Water  Canal  (p.  162).  — 
41 Y2  M.  Burden;  narrow-gauge  railway  to  Burden  Junction  (p.  157). 

47  M.  Zak&zik,  see  p.  161.  —  The  Mansura  train  crosses  the 
railway  to  Isma'iliya  and  Suez  and  then  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile  and  proceeds  to  the  N.N.E.,  following  the  E.  bank  of  the 
MuHzz  Canal  (see  below).  55  M.  Hehtyeh  (narrow-gauge  line  to 
IbraMmtyeh,  see  p.  157).  —  61 1/2  M.  Abu  Kebtr. 

From  Abu  Kebir  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  E.  via  Tell  l^dJciU  to  (2OV2  M.) 
E»-SAliMyeh ,  situated  on  the  old  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  l^iie  (p.  169)  and 
on  the  caravan  road  to  Syria.  —  To  the  N.  of  Tell  Fakils,  near  the  hamlet 
of  Khatcuma,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  town^  buildings  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  12th  Dyn.  and  of  the  Bamessides  have  been  discovered  here 
by  Kaville.  About  2^/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Ehataana,  near  the  village  of  K€uUir^ 
stood  a  temple  built  by  Bamses  II. 

About  a  day^s  journey  from  Tell  F&kds  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Tanis  (Egypt.  Zanet;  the  Zan  or  Zoan  of'  the  Bible),  situated  near  the 
fishing-village  of  S6n^  on  the  MuHzz  Canal^  the  ancient  Tanitic  arm  of  the 
'^ile.    The  temple  of  the  patron-god  Set,  built  by  Bamses  II.,  partly  with 
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the  material  of  earlier  stmctares,  it  now  represented  by  a  confased  heap 
of  rains.    It  was  last  examined  hy  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  in  1884. 

About  8  X.  to  the  S.E.  of  Tanis,  and  9  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  8&lihiyeh  (see 

?.  156),  lie  the  moands  of  debris  known  as  Nebeifteh,  the  ancUnt  Egyptian 
emet^  the  capital  of  the  19th  nome  of  Lower  Egypt.  These  were  excavated 
in  1886,  at  the  instance  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  by  Prof.  Flinders 
Petrie,  who  discovered  the  remains  of  a  temple  built  by  Bamses  II.,  with 
the  aid  of  older  monuments,  and  a  sanctuary  of  the  town-goddess  Buto, 
founded  by  Amasis.  In  the  cemetery,  among  the  Egyptian  tombs  of  the 
19th  Dynasty  and  later,  were  found  the  graves  of  Cyprian  mercenaries 
stationed  here  under  Amasis. 

Nabbow  Oadob  Bailwatb  ntOM  Abd  KbbSb.  1.  Vift  HwrbH  (the  ancient 
Fharb<Hiku9^  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Har-merti),  on  the  Mu'isz  Canal, 
JTtf/dr  Negm^  IbrdMmtifeh  (branch  to  Hehiyeh,  see  p.  156),  Mobdiher-Shar- 
iff«h,  and  Shvbak,  to  Diarb-N^gm  (see  below).  —  2.  Ylft  SalcmHOh,  JBl-Oebela^ 
Xl-NazUh^  Abu  Hamndd  (see  pp.  166,  162),  Burdin  Jtmetiw  (p.  156),  Kafr 
Ap4b^  and  B^lbft  Village^  to  B^lbU  Railway  Station  (p.  156). 

Beyond  Abu  Kebii  the  line  tains  to  the  N.W.  and  crosses  the 
Mulzz  Canal  and  a  number  of  other  smaller  canals.  —  66  M. 
El-Bikha.  —  70  M.  Abu  ShekOk. 

When  the  Nile  is  in  flood,  'Sdn  (p.  156)  may  be  reached  from  Abu 
Shekdk  in  7-8  hrs.  (i.  e.  sooner  than  from  Fslkils)  by  boat  on  the  Mu4zz 
Canal  (fare  about  tT&  2,  or  including  stay  and  return  ;^E  3  or  ;^E  4). 

79  M.  SinbddwH  (Simbellaouein), 

To  the  N.B.  of  the  station,  on  either  side  of  a  village,  rise  two 
mounda  of  ruins  known  as  Tmei  el-Amdtd,  That  to  the  S.,  the  TeUibn  ei- 
Saldm,  is  Boman  and  perhaps  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  ThmuiM.  That 
to  the  N.,  the  Tell  Roba,  was  known  in  the  middle  ages  as  EhMondtd  and 
contains  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  M«nde$.  A  shrine  dedicated  in  the 
temple  by  Amasis  and  coffins  of  sacred  goats,  which  were  revered  in 
Hendes,  may  still  be  seen  here. 

Nabsow  Gaugb  Baxlwats  bbok  SnvBBLawtK.  1.  Yift  DiiMg^  Baramlfm^ 
Diarb-Negm  (see  above),  8qft^  Bhpeh,  FarHs^  and  Kemdydt^  to  Zakdefk 
(p.  161).  —  2.  Via  irOb,  Tarif,' Bhtibra  H^,  Borg  Jirflr,and  Aga  (p.  168)  to 
MU  BemenHd,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Damietta  arm  of  the  Kile  (on  the 
opposite  bank  lies  SemenHd^  p.  169).  —  8.  Vi&  Takh  el-Ailam,  Kafr  TanbUl^ 
Bark€tmta$h^  Bantrfa^  Bikha^  and  Bimbo  Maham  to  Fwn  tl-BuMyeh  (p.  168), 
where  the  Buhtpeh  (kmal  diverges  from  the  Damietta  arm  of  the  Nile. 
Thence  to  Mit  Ghamr,  see  p.  168. 

84^2  M.  Baktiyeh,  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Hermupolis 

(Egypt.  Bah) ;  87V2  Shdweh  (Choua), 

91  M.  Manitira.  ->  Hotels.  Hotbi.  Botal,  prettily  situated  on  the 
river,  with  goo^  rooms  and  restaurant;  Qbamd  HotbIi  (kept  by  B,  A, 
Mam^lo$)y  in  the  main  street,  near  the  centre  of  the  town  (no  restau- 
rant). —  *fatiicceria  FiUdano,  an  eating-house,  with  beer. 

Post  0£ao«|  beside  the  Hotel  Boyal.  —  Banks :  Bant  of  Egypt;  National 
Bank;  Cridit  Lyonnais. 

Yice-Oonsuis.  British,  Fi'ed.  T.  Murdoch;  American,  Ibrahim  Daoud 
(consular  agent,  also  Austrian  representative);   German,    C.  HungerhUhler 

Manaiira,  a  thriving  town  with  33,600  Inhab.  and  numerous  new 
houses  in  the  European  style,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ancient 
Phatnitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  now  the  Damietta  branch,  from  which 
diverges  iheBahres-Sughayar,  a  canal  emptying  into  Lake  Menzaleh. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  lies  Talkha  (p.  169).  Mansdra 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Dakhaltyeh,  There  are  several  large 
manufactories  here,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  cotton- 
cleaning  factory  of  J.  Planta  ft  Co. 
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HiSTOBT.  Mansiirf  (t. «.  'the  victorioas'O  waa  founded  by  SultaJi  Xo- 
bammed  Eamil  Ibn  'Adil  in  1222,  as  an  advantageous  substitute  for  Da- 
mietta  (comp.  p,  160).  The  first  serious  attack  made  on  Mansilra  was  by 
the  Crusaders  under  Louis  IX.  of  France  in  1249.  After  encountering  great 
difficulties  tiiey  succeeded  in  crossing  the  AshmOn  Canal,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mansiira  they  were  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  young  Sult&n 
el-Ho'aszam  Turanshah.  Their  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  ' famine-fever'' 
broke  out.  '^hen  the  ill-fated  Crusaders  attempted  to  escape  they  were 
intercepted  by  the  vigilant  Turks,  who  thinned  their  ranks  terribly  and 
captured  the  king  with  his  brother  Charles  of  Anjou  and  a-jnumber  of 
knights.  On  Gth  May,  1250,  Louis  and  his  barons  were  released  on  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  ransoiga,  and  on  surrendering  the  town  of  Damietta. 

The  small  mosque  of  Stmga^  near  the  Russian  vice-consulate,  con- 
tains columns  brought  from  older  edifices,  with  Byzantine  capitals  of 
Corinthian  tendency,  bearing  Saracenic  arches.  The  mimbar  (pulpit) 
and  ceiling  are  still  embellished  with  remains  of  fine  wood-carving, 
which  was  originally  painted.  — ^  An  unfounded  tradition  points  out 
an  old  house  of  Saladin's  time ,  ne&T  the  El- Muwdfik  Mosque ,  as 
the  prison  of  Louis  IX.  (see  above).  —  The  Palace  of  the  Khedive^ 
a  large  and  unattractive  building,  is  used  as  a  law-court. 

Railway  to  Damietta,  see  p.  159;  to  Tanta,  see  p.  159. 

Nabbow  Oaugb  Railwats  fbom  MaksCba.  *  1.  Via  NeMta,  Nawat  d-Ohii^ 
Affa  (p.  157),  Sanaita,  Tundmel^  Fiihd^  BUhld,  FUm  eH-Buhtyeh  (p.  157), 
Kit  Ofaamr  (with  about  12,000  inhab. ;  station  on  the  narrow-gauge  line 
to  SMbd^wtn^  p.  157),  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Damietta  branch  of  the 
17ile.  Fiim  ei-Bafurtyeh^  MU  Ndgi,  Sahragt  (7000  inhab.),  Eafr  eik-SAikh. 
Teg/ay  Kafir  Shokr^  and  Qamgareh,  to  Benha  (p.  23),  and  thence  on  via 
BeitAn  and  Bar^hikm  to  the  Barrage  du  Nil   p.  111).  —  2.  To  Mentaleh. 

Excursion  to  Bshbit  bl-Haoeb,  6-7  hrs.  there  and  back  (boat 
25-30  pias.).  In  ascending  the  stream,  the  boat  passes  the  town  on 
the  left,  lying  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  right  is  the  Til- 
lage of  Odger,  also  known  from  an  early  period  as  Tell  el-  Yehtldiyeh 
(*hill  of  the  Jews'),  inhabited  by  Arabs.  Many  of  the  Jews  of  Man- 
silra  still  cause  their  dead  to  be  interred  here.  The  next  places  are 
mt  el'Qhoraka  and  MU  Ndbit  on  the  right,  and  Kafr  Wtsh  (Airtkh 
el'Hagar)  on  the  left.  We  land  on  the  left  bank  after  a  row  of  2  hrs. 
The  road  to  the  ruins  passes  through  a  luxuriant  growth  of  trees 
(lime-trees,  silver  poplars,  and  willows,  besides  the  sun^-tree,  the 
lebbek,  the  tamarisk,  and  the  berni^f  shrub).  A  walk  of  40  min. 
brings  us  to  the  ruins  of  BehhU  el-Baget^  the  ancient  — 

Isenm  or  Itidis  Oppidum  of  the  Romans.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  place  was  Hebet  or  Per-ehbet^  or  *Hou8e  of  the  god  of  Hebet' 
(i,e.  Horns),  of  which  the  modern  name  is  a  corruption.  Isis  also 
was  worhipped  here.  Within  a  still  dlstincly  traceable  girdle-wall 
rises  a  heap  of  ruins,  known  as  Hager  el-Odmtis  (buffalo  stone), 
which  form  the  remains  of  the  once  magnificent  Isis  Templb  of 
Bbhbit,  built  by  Nekht-Har-ehbet  (30th  Dyn.)  and  Ptolemy  IL 
Philadelphus.  The  ruins  of  the  venerable  sanctuary  form  an  im- 
posing and  most  picturesque  mass  of  blocks,  fragments  of  columns 
and  architraves,  ceiling  slabs,  and  other  remains,  altogether  about 
400  paces  in  circumference.  The  structure  consisted  entirely  of 
beautiful  granite,  chiefly  grey,  but  partly  red  in  colour. 
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The  scolptares  (heiutrett^t  and  reliffs  m  crevx)  are  modt  elaborately 
executed.  Several  of  the  female  heads  and  busts,  and  some  of  the  cows^ 
heads  also,  are  remarkably  fine.  The  inscriptions  consist  of  the  usual 
formnlfle;  none  of  them  are  historical.  In  som«  the  hieroglyphic^  are 
unuaiially  large,  in  others  they  are  of  small  and  elegant  form,  a&d  in  all 
they  are  executed  in  the  somewhat  florid  style  peculiar  to  the  age  of  the 
Ptolemies.'  On  the  W.  side  of  the  ruins  is  an  interesting  large  slab  of 
grey  granite,  veined  with  red,  on  which  is  represented  the  king  o£fering 
a  gift  of  land  to  Osiris  and.Isis,  'the  great  divine  mistress\  Hlgber  up 
there  is  another  block  of  grey  granite,  with  a  representation  of  Isis  en- 
throned, and  of  the  king  ofTering  to  'his  mother^  two  small  bags  of  mal- 
achite and  eye-paint.  To  the  E.  is  another  block  of  grey  -granite,  with 
reliefs.  On  a  grey  block  of  granite,  lying  in  an  oblique  position,  is  re- 
presented the  sacred  bark  of  Isis,  resembling  those  seen  elsewhere  in 
bronze  only.  The  cabin  is  like  a  house  of  two  stories,  in  tbe  upper  of 
which  sits  the  goddess,  with  oow'^s  horns  and  a  disk,  on  a  lotus-flower, 
and  Attended  on  her  right  and  left  by  winged  goddesses.  On  the  H.  side 
lies  an  unusually  large  Hathor  capital,  in  granite,  Kumerous  remains  of 
pillars  and  ar<jhitraves  also  still  exist. 

On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  lies  the  village  of 

Behbtt,  and  adjoining  It  still  exists  the  sacred  lake  of  the  temple. 

12.  From  Tanta  to  Damietta  vi&  MansAra. 

76  M.  Bailwat  in  4-7  hrs.  (fare  54  or  27  pias.). 

Tania,  see  p.  22.  —  81/2  M.  MehaUet  Ruh  is  the  junction  for 
Zifteh  (see  below)  and  for  Desuk  and  Daroanhiir  (p.  21). 

Fbom  Hshallet  ROh  to  Zifteit,  181/2  M.,  branch-line  in  1  hr. ;  fare 
15  or  7  piastre's.  Stations':  Koraghiyeh^  OetnzSh  (Ouemmeteh)^  Santa  (Saniah), 
and  Zifteh,  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Damietta  arm.  Narrow- 
gauge  railway  to  Birket  es-Sab'a  (p.  23).  —  Opposite  Zifteh,  on  the  right 
bank,  lies  MU  OJUmr  (p.  158).  About  6  M.  to  the  8.,  in  one  if  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  the  Delta,  is  the  TeU  Mokdam^  with  a  ruined  temple  of 
Osorkon  11.,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  Leonionpolis  of  Strabo. 

161/2  M.  Vehallet  el-Kobra  (MehalUt  el-Keh^),  a  district  capital 
with  31 ,000  inbab.,  has  numerous  European  bouses,  cotton-cleaning 
mills,  and  an  Interesting  old  synagogue. 

20  M.  Rdhhtn,  ^—  22  M.  SemenHd  (Samanoud)y  an  uninteresting 
little  town,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sebennytos  (Egypt.  7Ae6-nttter, 
Coptic  Jemnuti'),  the  birthplace  of  Manetho  (p.  lixviil),  Ib  situated 
on  the  Damietta  arm  of  tbe  Nile.  On  tbe  opposite  (right)  bank  is 
MU  8emenCd  (p.  157).  —  26V2  M.  MU  'Aeaas.  —  311/2  M.  Talkha  is 
the  junction  for  a  narrow-gauge  line  to  Nahatoh^  to  be  continued  -via 
Tireh  to  Nemreh  (p.  28).  —  The  train  now  crosses  the  Damietta  arm, 
by  means  of  a  handsome  bridge,  to  (33  M.)  Mansdra  (p.  157). 

On  leaving  Mans^ra,  tbe  train  recrosses  the  riyer  to  the  left 
bank,  wbicb  it  follows  to  Damietta.  Tbe  land  is  carefully  cultivated, 
and  we  observe  a  number  of  steam-engines  used  for  tbe  irrigation  of 
the  soil.  —  91  M.  Batra,  —  47  M.  Shirbtn  (CherbiruJ,  an  insignif- 
icant little  town  with  a  large  station. 

Fbom  Bhirbih  to  Kal!i7,  S)  M.,  branch-railway  in  5V»  hrs.  —  The  first 

station  of  importance  is  Bcusandihh.    The  line  crosses  the  Bahr  ShiMn, 

the  main  branch  of  the  Damietta  aim  of  the  Kile,  and  beyond  the  stations 

of  Setkas  (90C)Oinhab.)  and  Biala^  the  Balr  Tirah.    Statiohs  Ko/i'  eih-Shrth 

-(55001'nhab.)-,  ITaahcrt,  —  60  M.  Katrn  (p.  21). 
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54  M.  Rds  el-Khaltg.  —  Beyond  (62  M.)  Kafr  Soltmdn  the  rail- 
way ruas  to  the  S.E.  to  FdresMr  (Farascour)^  the  station  being  on 
the- left  bank,  the  town  on  the  right.  We  return  to  Kafr  Solim&n.  — 
71^/2  M.  Kafr  el-Batttkh  lies  in  a  sandy  plain,  extending  as  far  as 
Lake  Burlus,  and  coyered  in  summer  with  crops  of  water-melons. 
The  railway-station  of  (76  M.)  DamUtta  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
arm  of  the  Nile  (ferry  In  5  min. ;  3  pias.}. 

Damietta.  —  HOtbl  dk  Francb  (kept  by  Anastasiot  Diakoyannis^  a 
Greek),  poor.  —  Post  Office  and  FffffpHan  Telegraph  Office. 

Damiettay  Arabic  Dumydt,  situated  between  the  Damietta 
branch  of  the  Nile  and  Lake  Menzaleh,  about  4  M.  from  the  sea, 
contains  43,750  inhab.  (few  Europeans).  Seen  from  the  railway- 
station,  situated  near  the  harbour,  Damietta  presents  an  imposing 
appearance,  with  its  lofty  houses  flanking  the  river.  The  interior 
of  the  town,  however,  by  no  means  fulfils  the  traveller's  expecta- 
tions. On  every  side  lie  ruinous  old  buildings  and  walls.  The 
harbour  is  considerable,  but  its  entrance  is  much  silted  up.  The 
Insignificant  trade  of  the  place  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  native 
merchants  (Arabs  and  Levantines).  The  industries  to  which  the 
town  was  indebted  for  its  former  prosperity  (see  below)  still  exist 
to  some  extent,  and  the  traveller  will  find  it  interesting  to  visit 

one  of  the  streets  inhabited  by  the  silk  and  cotton  weavers. 

H18TOBT.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Damietta. 
During  the  Arabian  era  Damietta  attained  a  great  reputation  on  account 
of  the  resistance  it  offered  to  the  Crusaders  \  but  the  town  of  that  period 
stood  farther  to  the  N.  than  its  modern  successor  (see  below).  In  1218  it 
was  besieged  by  King  John  of  Jerusalem.  With  the  aid  of  an  ingenious 
double  boat,  constructed  and  fortified  in  accordance  with  a  design  by 
Oliverius,  an  engineer  of  Cologne,  the  Frisians,  Germans,  and  others 
of  the  besiegers  succeeded  after  a  fight  of  twenty-five  hours  in  capturing 
the  tower  to  which  the  chain  stretched  across  the  river  was  attached. 
The  success  of  the  Christians  was,  however,  considerably  marred  by  the 
interference  of  the  ambitious,  though  energetic  Pelaglus  Galvani,  the 
papal  legate,  and  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Egyptian  prince  Melik  el-Kamil. 
At  length,  after  various  vicissitudes,  the  Christians  captured  the  place. 
They  obtained  valuable  spoil,  sold  the  survivine  townspeople  aa  slaves, 
and  converted  the  mosques  into  churches,  but  in  1221  they  were  compelled 
by  a  treaty  to  evacuate  the  town.  In  1249,  when  Louis  IX.  landed  near 
Damietta,  it  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  Without  striking  a  blow, 
the  Crusaders  marched  into  the  deserted  streets  of  the  fortress,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  they  were  obliged  to  restore  it  to  the  Saracens 
as  part  of  the  ransom  of  Louis  IX.,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  atMansilra 
(p.  158).  During  the  same  year,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Emirs,  the  town 
was  destroyed,  and  re-erected  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  farther  to  the  S. 
The  new  town  soon  became  an  important  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial place.  Its  staple  products  were  leather-wares,  cloth,  and  essence  of 
sesame,  for  which  it  was  famous,  and  its  harbour  was  visited  by  ships  of 
many  different  nations.  By  the  construction  of  the  Mahmfidiyeh  C^al 
Damietta  lost  most  of  its  trade,  and  its  decline  was  farther  accelerated 
by  the  foundation  of  the  ports  on  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  principal  Mosque  is  a  huge,  shapeless  edifice,  the  only 
redeeming  features  of  which  are  the  lofty  minarets  and  the  spacious 
dome.  All  the  houses  of  more  stories  than  one  are  provided  with 
handsomely  carved  wooden  jut  ties  and  lattice- work,  which  are  in 
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most  cases  very  ancient  and  differ  materially  in  style  from  the 
muslirebiyehs  of  Cairo.  A  glance  into  one  of  the  ancient  court-yards 
is  interesting.  The  principal  street,  which  is  upwards  of  1  M. 
long,  forms  the  busy  and  well-stocked  bazaar  of  the  place.  Damietta 
contains  four  Christian  churches. 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  mosque  of  Abul 
Ma'dteh,  in  the  suburb  of  d-Gebdneh,  to  the  N.  of  the  town.  The 
building  appears  to  date  from  the  period  of  the  old  town  of  Da- 
mietta, and  has  Cuflc  inscriptions  in  front.  The  interior  contains 
numerous  columns,  two  of  which,  standing  on  the  same  base,  are 
believed,  like  those  in  the  Mosque  of  'Amr  at  Cairo,  to  possess 
miraculous  powers.  (Jaundice-patients,  for  example,  are  said  to 
be  cured  by  licking  one  of  them.)  The  minaret  is  embellished  with 
early-Arabian  ornamentation. 

A  trip  by  boat  down  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Nile  (Bdghdz)  takes  S-SVz  hrs., 
or,  if  the  wind  is  favourable,  IV2  br.  only  (fare  there  and  back  20  pias.). 
Numerous  dolphins  will  be  observed  in  the  river  near  its  mouth. 

Fbom  Damietta  to  Bosetta  (p.  20),  vi&  Lake  Burlus  (Borollo*),  a 
route  which  is  not  recommended ,  takes  2-3  days  at  least,  and  sometimes 
much  longer.  —  To  Port  Scftd^  see  p.  169. 


13.  From  Cairo  to  Saez  vi&  Isma'Uiya. 

Bailwat  to  Itmcfiltya,  93  M.,  in  3Vs  hrs.  (express  as  far  as  Zakazik; 
fares  Istcl.  70,  2nd  cl.  35  pias.,  return-ticket  if E  1.50,  53  pias.);  to' Suez, 
15111.,  in  9  hr«.  (fares  97  or  49  pias.,  return-ticket,  valid  for  a  week,  3fE  1.45, 
73  pias.). 

A  visit  to  the  Suez  Canal  from  Cairo  takes  four  days:  1st  Day.  By 
train  to  Suez ;  in  the  afternoon  visit  the  harbour.  —  2nd  Day.  Excursion 
in  the  morning  to  the  Springs  of  Mote*;  in  the  afternoon  by  train  from  Suez 
to  IsmaHltya  (or  by  steamer  if  there  happens  to  be  an  opportunity,  see 
p.  164).  —  3rd  Day.  Excursion  in  the  morning  to  El-CHtr  and  walk  through 
I^ma'Uiya:  in  the  afternoon  by  steam-tramway  to  Port  Scftd  (3V4hrs.).  — 
4th  Day.  visit  the  harbour  at  Port  Sa'id  in  the  morning ;  in  the  afternoon 
return  by  rail  to  Cairo.  —  Hurried  travellers  may  save  time  by  omitting 
Isma'^iliya,  the  attractions  of  which  are  not  great.  At  Suez,  Isma'iliya, 
and  Port  Sa'id  there  are  tolerable  hotels  in  the  European  style,  where  local 
guides  may  be  engaged  for  the  environs. 

The  excursion  to  the  Suez  Canal  may  be  conveniently  made  on  the 
way  back  to  Europe  (or  on  the  way  to  Palestine),  as  the  Australian,  China, 
and  Indian  mail-steamers  touch  at  Suez  or  Itma^iltya.  For  information  as 
to  the  arrival  of  these  steamers  apply  to  the  offices  mentioned  on  p.  26; 
exact  particulars  as  to  days  and  hours  are  not  generally  obtainable  until  a 
very  short  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  steamer.  Comp.  also  pp.  6, 168. 

The  trains  start  from  the  principal  station  at  Cairo  (p.  24).  — 
As  far  as  (28  M.)  Benha^  the  first  halt  of  the  express-trains,  we 
follow  the  Alexandria  line  (p.  23).  We  here  turn  to  the  E. ,  passing 
the  stations  of  (34  M.)  ShebUngeh  or  Cheblanga,  (38  M.)  Mit  Yaztd, 
(39  M.)  Minyet  el-Kamh,  (42  M.)  Godayeda,  and(4D  M.)  ZankalUn,  — 
The  water-courses  and  trees  are  more  numerous  and  the  landscape 
generally  more  picturesque  and  diversified  than  in  the  W.  Delta. 

50  M.  Zak&ilk  (good  buffet).  —  Hot«U.  Hotel  d'Eotptk,  im- 
mediately to  the  left,  in  the  main  street,  new  and  spacious,  with  good 
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alio  near  the  BritUh  Cemetery ,  are' gardens  in  wMcli  ftnXi 
tables  flourish  luxuriantly.  The  large  buildings  to  the  j 
the  former  English  Naval  Hospitcd  and  the  engine  hn 
Water  Works.  —  To  the  E.  of  the  canal  is  the  large  campi 
for  caravans.  Numerous  pilgrims  to  Mecca  (17,600  in  19t 
from  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  and  Bokhara,  pass  through  & 

As  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  ends  in  a  s1| 
is  dry  at  low  water,  the  entrance  of  the  Suez  Canal  a^ 
cessary  harbour-works  were  constructed  2  M.  to  the  S.,  i 
ginning  of  the  deep  water.  A  stone  fV>r,  50  ft.  wide,  a 
the  railway  mentioned  at  p.  172,  connects  the  town  i 
works,  and  affords  a  pleasant  promenade  (donkey  o-8pias.yi 
to  the  time),  commanding  beautiful  views  of  the  'Atk\ 
the  W.  and  the  range  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the  £• 

At  the  end  of  the  pier  is  an  artificial  Island,  about  0 
area,  constructed  of  the  large  quantities  of  earth  dredged 
canal.    To  the  left,  on  this  island,  are  the  railway-station 
PUin,  at  PoH  Tewfik,  and  the  SmaU  Dock  of  the  Canal  Co 
on  is  the  Avenue  Hitk.nt^  over  1000  yds.  in  length,  wltl 
house  at  the  extremity,  beside  which  Is  a  statue  erected 
Lesseps  to  Lieutenant  Waghom  (p.  166),  an  enterprising 
man,  who,  after  having  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  In  e 
ing  regular  communication  between  England  and  India  y 
died  in  London  in  poverty  in  1850.  The  large  basin  farther 
Port  Ibrdhtm^  is  capable  of  containing  50  vessels  of  th 
size  and  is  divided  by  massive  bulwarks  into  two  parts, 
vessels  of  war,  and  the  other  for  trading  vessels.   The  i 
the  dock  is  protected  by  gates  and  a  massive  breakwater, 
dock  is  135  yds.  long,  24  yds.  wide,  and  23  ft.  in  depth 
situation, of  the  sand-banks  and  of  the  navigable  channel  is 
best  seen  at  low  tide. 

For  a  visit  by  Rowing  Boat  (p.  172)  to  the  docks  a 
entrance,  calm  weather  is  desirable.  The  beautiful  clearne 
green  water,  with  its  curious  sheila  and  seaweed,  and  tli 
invariable  beauty  of  the  sunsets  render  a  boating-excurs 
unusually  attractive. 

Excursion  to  thb  Sfbings  of  Mosbs  (7-8  hrs.).  —  Boa 
and  Donkey*  (there  and  back  aboot  20  pias.)  should  be  ordered 
advance,  and  an  early  morning  start  should  be  made  (about  6  a.n 
weather  is  very  desirable  for  this  excursion  also,  not  only  for  tl 
in  the  boat  (by  which  the  donkeys  must  also  be  conveyed)  bu 
cause  the  driving  sand  in  the  desert  is  very  disagreeable  in  a  h 
About  2  hrs.  should  be  allowed  for  the  stay  at  the  springs,  inclu 
for  luncheon  (brought  by  the  traveller)  and  for  a  walk  on  the 
search  of  shells. 

The  distance  from  the  usual  landing-place  of  the  boat 
entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal  (comp.  the  map),  to  the  S] 
about  6^2  M.  The  whole  of  the  route  thence  by  land  trav 
sand  of  the  desert,  skirting  the  sea,  which  lies  to  the  ri| 
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93  M.  IimalUya  (p.  170)  j  steam- tramway  to  PortSa'td,  see 
below. 

The  Suez  train  returns  to  NefUheh ,  and  then  turns  to  the  S. 
(left).  On  the  right  we  observe  a  large  -viceregal  nursery  for  trees. 
The  train  crosses  the  fresh-water  canal ,  and  remains  on  the  W, 
bank  all  the  way  to  Suez.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  we  obtain  a  fluQ 
yiew  of  the  bluish-green  Bitter  Lakes  (p.  171).  To  the  right  rises 
the  Oebel  Oeneffeh^  or  Oebel  Ahmed  haher  j  with  its  productive 
quarries,  which  yielded  material  for  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
More  in  the  background  are  the  heights  of  the  Gebel  ^Uwibid. 
116  M.  Fdyid,  —  Near  (128  M.)  Oeneffeh  we  lose  sight  of  th« 
Bitter  Lakes.  On  the  left  again  stretches  a  vast  sandy  plain.  Oe 
the  right,  above  the  lower  hills,  tower  the  dark  masses  of  th( 
'Atdka  Mis.,  the  outlines  of  which  stand  out  very  prominently  b] 
evening-light ;  they  are  also  conspicuous  from  Suez.  Before  reach^ 
ing  Shaliif  (p.  171)  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Suez  canal. 

151  M.  Suet,  The  station  is  in  the  Rue  Colmar  (PI.  8 ;  see  p.  172) 
The  traveller  on  arrival  is  beset  by  a  number  of  cicerones  wh< 
speak  broken  English,  French,  and  other  languages.  The  trail 
goes  on  to  the  (153^2  ^0  I>ock8  Station. 


From  Isma'lliya  to  Fort  Said,  50  M.,  steam  -  tramway  witl 
two  trains  daily  in  28/4-3^3  hrs.  (fares  12,  9,  6  fr.,  return-ticke 
18,  13^2,  9  fr.  ;  luggage  40  c.  per  10  kilogrammes  or  22  lbs.,  witl 
55  c.  for  booking).  —  This  narrow-gauge  line  belongs  to  the  Sue: 
Canal  Co.  It  passes  the  following  stations:  9^2  M.  El^Ferddf 
(p.  170);  I5V2M.  'Kilometre  54'  (331/2  M.,  i.e.  from  Port  Sa'id 
canal  measurement,  see  p.  167);  21 1/2  M.  El^Kantara  (p.  169) 
then  'Kilometres  34'  and  '24'  (21  and  15  M.);  4OV2  M.  Rds  eWEs) 
(p  169).  —  50  M.  Port  Said,  see  p.  168. 

14.  The  Snez  Canal  from  Port  Sa^id  to  Saez. 

The  passage  of  the  Sues  Canal  is  interesting  only  on  one  of  the  )arg> 
steamers,  for  from  the  small  steamboats  which  ply  regularly  between  Is 
ma'iliya  and  Port  Sa^d  the  passenger  cannot  see  beyond  the  embankment 
of  the  Canal.  The  S.  part  of  the  Canal,  from  Isma'iliya  to  Suez,  is  th< 
more  interesting.  The  passage  from  Port  Sa'^id  to  Sues  occupies  15-22  hr« 
The  fare  by  the  British  steamers  is  about  32.,  by  the  French  steamer 
100  fr.,  by  the  German  steamers  44-60  marks  i  for  the  tax  levied  by  th 
Canal  Co.  on  each  traveller,  see  p.  167. 

a.  Iithmus  of  Suez  and  History  of  the  Canal. 

The  Isthmiu  of  Suez,  a  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connect 
Africa  with  Asia,  is  at  its  narrowest  part  70  M.  in  width.  0' 
the  S.  side  it  is  washed  by  the  N.  part  of  the  Qulf  of  Suez  (Aral 
Bahr  Kolzum,  Greek  Heroopolite  Bay)y  the  western  of  the  t^ 
arms  of  the  Red  Sea  which  separate  Africa  and  Asia.  The  idea  i 
a  Snez  Canal  is  no  modern  conception.    The  earliest  anthenticat^ 
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attempt  to  connect  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile  (and  thereby  with 
the  Mediterranean)  was  made  by  Nekho  (p.  Ixxxv).  His  plan  was  to 
extend  towards  the  S.,  from  Lake  Timsah  to  the  Red  Sea,  an  earlier 
I  canal,  in  existence  even  under  Ramses  II.,  which  diverged  from 
the  Nile  near  Bubastis  and  flowed  through  the  W^di  Tikmllit 
(p.  163).  Herodotus  informs  us  that  no  fewer  than  120,000  Egypt- 
ians perished  while  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  king  afterwards 
abandoned  the  undertaking,  as  he  was  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
the  barbarians  (jLe,  the  Persians)  alone  would  profit  by  it.  The 
canal  was  completed  a  century  later  by  Darius.  Its  course  roughly 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  present  Fresh  Water  Canal.  It  was  wide 
enough  to  permit  two  triremes  to  row  abreast,  and  it  was  four  days' 
Journey  in  length.  Darius  commemorated  the  completion  of  the  great 
work  by  various  monuments  on  its  banks,  of  which  the  remains  have 
been  found  at  different  spots  (e.g.  to  the  S.  of  Tell  el-Maskhiita ; 
to  the  W.  of  the  Serapeum  station ;  to  the  N.  of  Shaluf  near  Kabret  j 
and  to  the  N.  of  Suez).  —  Under  the  Ptolemies  the  canal  system 
was  extended,  and  locks  were  erected  at  its  efflux  into  the  Red  Sea. 
The  Canal  fell  into  disrepair  during  the  first  Christian  century, 
and  Trajan  (98-1 17  A.D.)  seems  to  have  restored  it.  At  all  events, 
\  a  canal,  beginning  near  Cairo,  and  terminating  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
;  the  precise  course  of  which,  probably  following  the  earlier  channel, 
(  is  nowhere  described,  was  called  the  Amnia  Trajanus. 
s  After  the  Arabs  had  conquered  Egypt,  they  must  have  been 

.      desirous  of  connecting  the  Lower  Egyptian  part  of^the  Nile  as 
i     directly  as  possible  with  the  Red  Sea.    'Amr  ibn  el- As  (p.  xcill) 
I      accordingly  restored  the  ancient  canal  (of  which  the  Khalig  at  Cairo 
^      is  said  to  be  a  portion),  and  used  it  for  the  transport  of  grain  from 
I,      Fosta(  (p.  32)  to  Kolzum  (Suez),  whence  it  was  exported  by  the 
Red  Sea  to  Arabia.*   The  bed  of  the  ancient  canal  is  said  to  have 
been  pointed  out  to  'Amr  by  a  Copt.    The  canal  again  became  un- 
serviceable after  the  8th  century.    At  a  later  period  the  Venetians 
.      frequently  thought  of  constructing  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus 
with  a  view  to  recover  the  trade  which  they  had  lost  owing  to  the 
I      discovery  of  the  route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  several 
f     travellers  advocated  the  scheme ;  but  no  one  seriously  attempted 
to  carry  it  out.   Leibnitz,  too,  in  his  proposal  regarding  an  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  made  in  1671  to  Louis  XIY.,  the  greatest  monarch 
of  his  age,  strongly  recommends  the  construction  of  such  a  canal. 
i      Sultan  Mustafa  111.,  the  admirer  of  Frederick  the  Great,  'Ali  Bey, 
the  enterprising  Mameluke  prince,  and  Bonaparte  all  revived  the 
■      scheme,  and  the  latter  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798  (p.  cxv) 
f      even  caused  the  preliminary  works  to  be  undertaken,  but  the  actual 
I       execution  of  the  project  seemed  almost  as  distant  as  ever.    Lepere, 
\      Bonaparte's  chief  road  engineer,  surveyed  the  ground,  but  owing 
to  a  serious  miscalculation  he  threw  great  doubt  on  the  feasibility 
of  the  undertaking.    While  in  reality  the  level  of  the  two  seas  is 


pieBent  a  most  pictniesqae  ■ppeaisnce  on  the  return  route.  To  the 
left  ilae  tbe  yellowish  Tsnges  of  the  Gebel  er-RSha ,  helouging  to 
the  louK  ahaiQ  of  the  Oebel  tt-Tlh,  and  faoing  the  S.E.  We  &ra 
now  tT&TBTsIng  Asiatic  aoll,  while  at  the  lame  time  the  eye  iingei 
oTei  part  of  the  African  oonlinent. 

Another  route,  practicable  in  good  weather  but  entirely  depen- 
detit  apon  the  wind  for  its  duration,  is  the  sea-route  to  the  ao- 
called  'Caravan  Landing  Place'  (marked  'Hole'  on  oni  map^,  about 
2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Springs,  which  are  thence  reached  on  foot 
This  part  of  the  Red  Sea  was  long  regarded  as  the  'reedy  sea'  bctom 
which  the  Israelites  Ded  from  Pharaoh ;  now,  however,  this  Is  gen- 
eroll)'  located  farther  to  the  N.,  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
which  at  that  epoch  may  have  been  connected  with  the  ReA  Sea, 
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b.  Passage  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Port  Said.  —  Arrival  hj  Sea,  see  p.  4.  —  Steam  Tramway  to  Isma'i- 
l!ya,  where  the  railway  to  Cairo  is  reached,  see  p.  164. 

Hotels.  Eastbbn  Exchakgb  (PI.  a;  owned  by  an  English  company), 
Bue  Saltan  Hassan,  with  100  rooms,  baths,  and  English  cuisine,  pens. 
i0-15<.  ^  H6tbl  Continbntal  (Cook^s;  kept  by  Simonini;  PI.  b),  Rue  dn 
Commerce,  with  40  rooms,  baths,  and  pretty  veranda,  pens.  12V2fr.)  Hotel 
ITicoLBAD  (PI.  c),  Rue  Sultan  Hassan,  with  48  rooms,  baths,  and  veranda, 
pens.  10  fr.^  M£tsopolb  (Pl.d;  kept  by  Mcuaraki*)^  Rue  du  C!ommerce. 

Oafea-Oonoerts.  Concert  EMdiviai^  Quai  Fran9ois-Joseph,  with  female 
orchestra;  Eldorado^  Rue  du  Commerce. 

Oaba :  per  drive  80  c,  at  night  1  fr.  \  from  the  quay  to  the  station  1, 
at  night  1 1/4  fr. ;  per  hr.  2,  at  night  21/2  fr. 

Tramways  from  the  harbour  through  the  town  and  the  Arab  quarter 
to  the  cemetery  (p.  169);  and  from  the  Place  de  Lesseps  to  the  Bains 
Minerve  (see  below). 

Fhysicians :  English,  Dr.  Qrillet;  French,  Dr,  Arbaud ;  Italian,  Dr.Belleli. 

Sanks.  Bank  of  Egypt  ^  Quai  Francois- Joseph ;  Credit  Lyonnais^  Rue 
du  Commerce  (open  9-l2,  3-5);  Banque  Ottomane^  Rue  Sultan  Hassan.  — 
Prices  at  Port  Sa^'id  are  stated  in  francs,  and  French  money,  including 
French  copper  coins,  is  current  there.  But  travellers  on  arriving  from 
Europe  (p.  4)  should  provide  themselves  with  Egyptian  money,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  British  and  French  gold  coins,  is  alone  current  in 
Egypt  off  the  line  of  the  Suez  Canal.  —  Base  silver  coins  are  very  common 
at  Port  Sa'id. 

Post  Offices.  Egyptian  (PI.  14);  French  (PI.  16).  -^  Telegraph  Offices. 
Egyptian  (PI.  18);  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.  (PI.  17),  for  Europe. 

Consuls.  British  (PI.  3),  D.  A.  Cameron;  American,  H.  Broadbent; 
French  (PI.  5),  M.  Summaripa;  (German  (PI.  1),  H.  Bronn  (also  Russian 
consul);  Italian  (PI.  6),  Cav.  lona;  Austria-Hungary  (PI.  4),  Oiftz. 

Shops  of  all  kinds  abound,  but  the  intrusive  and  almost  insolent  import- 
unities of  the  proprietors  addressed  to  the  passers-by  will  sufficiently  set  the 
traveller  on  his  guard.  .Chinese  and  Japanese  articles,  etc.,  &t  FioravcmtVs. 

Sea  Baths.    Bains  Minerve^  from  middle  of  May  till  end  of  October. 

Steamship  Offices  of  all  the  large  companies  on  the  quay ;  where  also 
CooVt  offices  are  situated.  Early  application  for  berths  in  homeward- 
bound  steamers  is  necessary  in  spring. 

Port  Sa^tdy  the  chief  town  of  the  Egyptian  province  of  the 
Isthmus  and  Suez  Canal,  lies  at  the  E.  extremity  of  an  island  which 
belongs  to  the  narrow  strip  of  land  separating  Lake  Menzaleh  from 
the  Mediterranean.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Suez  Canal ,  and  its 
prosperity  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  so  marked  that  it  has 
become  a  serious  rival  to  Alexandria.  The  population,  which  In  1883 
was  only  17,000,  is  now  about  42,000,  including  11,300  Europeans. 

The  Harbour  occupies  an  area  of  570  acres,  and  has  been  ex- 
cavated to  a  depth  of  26  ft.  by  means  of  laborious  dredging.  It  is 
protected  by  two  massive  piers ;  the  eastern  running  out  into  the 
sea  towards  the  N.  for  a  distance  of  an  English  mile;  and  the 
western,  running  towards  the  N.E.  for  I72  M.,  Intended  to  protect 
the  harbour  from  the  mud-deposits  of  the  Nile  (comp.  p.  8).  On 
the  landward  end  of  the  W.  pier  rises  the  ^Lighthouse  (Phare),  con- 
structed of  concrete,  164  ft.  in  height,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.    Its  electric  lights  are  visible  to  a  distance  of  24  M.  About 
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300  yds.  to  the  N.  of  it,  on  the  pier,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps  (p.  166),  by  the  French  sculptor  E.  Frtfmiet,  unveiled 
on  Nov.  17th,  1899,  thirty  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
his  great  achievement. 

The  Inner  Harbour ^  or  Bassin  hmdily  is  adjoined  by  three 
sheltered  basins  in  which  vessels  discharge  and  load ;  viz.  the  com- 
mercial  harbour  and  the  arsenal  harbour  (on  each  side  of  the  hand- 
some buildings  of  the  Canal  Co.),  and  the  ^Bassin  Ch^rif  \  The  last 
is  flanked  with  buildings  erected  by  Prince  Henry  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  a  depot  for  the  Dutch  trade ;  on  his  death  (1879)  they  were 
purchased  by  the  British  government  and  are  now  used  as  a  military 
dep6t  and  barracks  (PI.  9). 

The  Arab  Quarter  and  the  Cemetery  lie  to  the  W.  (tramway, 
p.  168).  The  tombs  are  constructed  in  the  form  of  vaults  of  masonry 
above  ground,  as  the  soil  is  saturated  with  salt  water  at  a  depth  of 
2  ft.  below  the  surface. 

Ferry-boats  (fare  10  pias.)  across  Lake  Menzaleh  to  Damietta  (p.  160) 
start  from  the  3rd  kilometre  on  the  Suez  Canal,  which  may  be  reached 
on  donkey-back  or  by  rowing-boat. 

The  numerous  masts  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Sa'id  remain  in  sight 
long  after  we  quit  that  town.  The  Canal,  on  the  W.  bank  of  which 
runs  the  steam-tramway  to  Ismalliya  (p.  164),  is  constructed  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line  through  Lake  Mensaleh.  The  brackish  waters 
of  this  lake  extend  over  an  area  of  about  1000  sq.  M.,  covering  what 
was  once  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Egypt,  and  was  inter- 
sected by  the  three  most  Important  arms  of  the  Nile  (p.  11)  in  an- 
cient times,  the  Pelusiac,  the  Tanltic,  and  the  Mendesian.  Among 
the  numerous  towns  and  villages  situated  here  were  the  important 
cities  of  Tanis  and  Tennis.  Immense  flocks  of  pelicans  and  silver 
herons,  some  flamingoes,  and  a  few  herds  of  buffaloes  are  to  be  met 
^ith  here.  The  operation  of  draining  the  lake  has  been  begun,  the 
part  adjoining  the  Canal  on  the  E.  is  already  dry.  —  Rd.8  el-Esh 
(16th  kllomMre)  is  the  first  station. 

Lake  Menzaleh  ends  at  (27*/2  M.)  El-Kantara  (*the  bridge'),  an 
isthmus  separating  it  from  Lake  Balah.  Over  this  isthmus  led  the 
ancient  caravan  route  from  Egypt  to  Syria.  The  steam-tramway  to 
Port  Sa'id  (p.  164)  has  a  station  here,  near  which  are  several  restau- 
rants. The  village,  with  its  mosque,  lies  on  the  Asiatic  bank  of  the 
canal.    The  hill  to  the  left  commands  a  tolerable  survey  of  the 

environs. 

About  IV2  M.  from  Kantara,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  old  caravan  road, 
lies  the  hill  of  Tell  Ahu  Sefeh,  with  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Ramses  II. 
and  remains  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods.  —  A  moderate  day's 
journey  (on  camels)  from  Kantara  are  situated  the  ruin-strewn  Tell  Fardma 
and  Tell  el-Fadda,  occupying  'the  site  of  Felusium,  the  celebrated  eastern 
seaport  and  key  to  Egypt,  which  now  contains  no  objects  of  interest.  — 
The  mounds  of  debris  named  Tell  Jkfenneh  ('treasure-hills'*),  situated  to 
the  N.  of  the  caravan  route  between  Es-Salihiyeh  (p.  156)  and  El-Rantara, 
at  the  ancient  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Kile,  contain  the  remains  of  a  camp 
of  the  Gieek  mercenaries  of  Psammetikh  I.    These   were  excavated  in 
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1886  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  who  found  numerous  fragments  of  pottery, 
arrow-beads,  weapons,  and  other  articles.  Mr.  Petrie  identifies  the  spot 
with  the  Greek  Daphnae  and  with  the  Tachpanhes  or  Tehaphnehes  of  the 
Bible  (Jer.  ii.  16;  Ezek.  xxz.  18,  etc.). 

The  Canal  traverses  Lake  Balah,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  low  embankment.  At  El-Ferddn  (p.  164^,  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
lake,  the  Canal  passes  through  the  first  catting.  At  the  next  passing 
place  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  desert. 

The  hills  of  El-Gisr  ('the  embankment'),  wMcli  cross  the  course 
of  the  Canal  at  an  average  height  of  52  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
presented  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  its  construction.  In  order  to 
form  a  cutting  through  it,  no  less  than  18,767,000  cubic  yds.  of 
earth  had  to  be  removed,  and  20,000  fellahin  were  employed  in  the 
work  before  machinery  could  be  brought  into  operation.  At  the  top 
of  the  hill  is  the  deserted  village  of  El-Gisr  ^  with  a  chapel  to  the 
Virgin  of  the  Desert,  and  a  ruined  mosque.  A  flight  of  steps  as- 
cends to  this  point  from  the  Canal.  The  view  hence  embraces  a 
great  part  of  the  Isthmus,  the  frowning  'At4ka  Mts.  above  Suez, 
the  mountains  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  course  of  the  Canal, 
and  the  green  expanse  of  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

At  the  end  of  the  cutting  the  Canal  enters  Lake  Tims&h,  or  the 
Crocodile  Lake,  the  dredged  channel  through  which  is  indicated  by 
stakes.  As  we  enter  the  lake  we  see  the  Khedlvial  Chateau  (see 
below)  above  us  to  the  right,  and  in  the  S.  the  mountains  of  Gebel 
Abu  Balah.  The  lake,  which  is  now  about  6  sq.  M.  in  area,  and  of 
a  beautiful  pale-blue  colour,  was,  before  the  construction  of  the 
Canal,  a  mere  pond  of  brackish  water,  and  full  of  reeds.  On  its  N. 
bank  lies  the  town  of  — 

Isma'Uiya  (Ismailia),  —  Hotels.  Victokia  Hotbl  (branch  of  Shep 
heard^s  Hotel  at  Cairo),  first-class,  near  the  quay,  with  pretty  veranda, 
lake-baths,  etc.  — •  Hotbl-Rbstaubant  dbs  Votaoeubs  (proprietor,  /.  Basta), 
—  Railway  Restaurant;  luncheon  or  dinner  should  be  ordered  by  telegram 
by  passengers  coming  from  Port  Sa'id. 

Bailway  Station  (p.  164),  to  the  N.W.,  between  the  European  and  Arab 
quarters.  —  Tbakwat  between  the  quay  and  the  railway  atation.  —  Stbam 
Tbamwat  to  8t.  Vincent^  a  settlement  to  the  E.,  in  connection  with  the 
steamers  on  the  Canal,  and  to  Port  Stffd  (p.  168). 

Post  Office,  Place  ChampoUion,  not  far  from  the  railway-station.  — 
Egyptian  Telegraph  Office,  beside  the  station 

Ohemists.  0.  B.  Confalonieri^  Place  ChampoUion ;  Pharmade  Inter  • 
nationale^  Rue  Kegrelli. 

Isma^Utya  was  the  main  centre  of  operations  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Suez  Canal,  but  it  afterwards  lost  its  importance. 
A  new  period  of  prosperity,  however,  has  begun  since  the  great 
Asiatic  and  Australian  mail-steamers  have  ceased  to  call  at  Alexan- 
dria, so  that  the  traffic  between  them  and  Cairo  is  carried  on  vili 
Port  Sa'id  and  the  Canal.  The  pretty  gardens  and  plantations  and 
the  view  of  the  blue  lake  lend  the  town  the  appearance  of  an  oasis, 
with  both  European  and  Arabian  cultivation.  The  air  is  healtby  and 
not  moist,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  the  water. 
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A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  along  the  lebbek-avenae,  on  the 

Quai  Mtfh^met-Ali,  as  far  as  the  chateau  of  the  Khedive  and  the 

water-works.  —  In  a  public  park  In  the  Avenue  Victoria  (opposite 

the  former  Villa  Lesseps)  several  monuments  found  at  Pithom 

(p.  163)  are  preserved. 

Group  of  Ramses  II.  seated  between  the  gods  B3  and  Atiuni  memorial 
stone  of  Ramses  II.,  with  sculptures  and  inscriptions  \  recumbent  lion  with 
human  head,  dedicated  by  Ramses  II.  to  Atum ;  naos  with  the  figure  of  a 
similar  lion  (sphinx),  dedicated  by  Ramses  II.  in  the  temple  of  Pithom. 

The  best  way  of  spending  a  few  leisure  hours  here  is  to  visit  the 
Khedivial  Chalet^  at  the  influx  of  the  canal  into  Lake  Timsah  (near 
the  Canal  Co.'s  Hospital)  and  the  hill  of  El- OisrQp.  170;  1-2  hrs.; 
donkey  1  fr.). 

Canal  Joxtiinbt  to  Suez.  After  quitting  Lake  Timsah  we  pass 
the  foot  of  the  Oebel  Maryam,  which  an  Arabian  legend  points  out 
as  the  place  where  Miriam,  when  smitten  with  leprosy  for  her  dis- 
approval of  the  marriage  of  Moses  with  an  Ethiopian  woman,  spent 
seven  days,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites 
(Numbers,  xii.).  —  At  the  85th  kilometre  is  situated  TuaHinj  which 
is  easily  recognised  by  the  whitewashed  dome  of  the  tomb  of  a  sh^kh. 
Excavations  near  TusAn  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  Interest- 
ing fossil  remains  of  large  animals  belonging  to  the  meiocene  ter- 
tiary formation,  and  pieces  of  fossil  wood  have  also  been  found  here 
(comp.  p.  110).  —  A  little  farther  on  (near  the  90th  kilometre)  is 
the  cutting  which  conducts  the  Canal  through,  the  rocky  barrier  of 
the  Serapeum  (comp.  p.  166). 

The  Canal  now  enters  the  Large  Basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakei. 
Brugsch  identifies  the  Bitter  Lakes  with  the  Marah  of  the  Bible 
(Exod.  XV.  23).  At  each  end  of  the  large  basin  rises  an  Iron  light- 
house, 65  ft.  in  height.  The  water  is  of  a  bluish-green  colour.  The 
banks  are  flat  and  sandy,  but  a  little  to  the  left  rises  the  not  un- 
picturesque  range  of  the  Oebel  Oeneffeh  (p.  164).  The  bed  of  the 
LitiU  Bitter  LakCj  which  we  next  traverse,  consists  entirely  of  shell- 
formations. 

Near  ShalOkf  et-Terdbeh  (a  station  on  the  right,  near  the  139th 
kilometre;  see  p.  164)  no  less  than  40,000  cubic  yds.  of  limestone, 
coloured  red  and  brown  with  iron,  had  to  be  removed  in  the  course 
of  the  excavation  of  the  Canal.  This  stone  contained  teeth  and 
vertebrae  of  sharks,  bivalve  shells,  and  remains  of  Bryozoa.  In  the 
layer  of  sand  above  the  limestone  were  found  crocodiled'  teeth  and 
the  remains  of  hippopotami  and  other  large  quadrupeds.  The 
monument  of  Darius  near  Shaldf  is  mentioned  at  p.  165. 

We  finally  reach  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  which  is  here  so  shallow  that» 
but  for  the  Canal,  it  might  be  crossed  on  foot  at  low  tide.  It  con- 
tains several  islands.  On  the  W.  bank  rise  the  workshop  and 
magazines  of  the  Canal  Company.  Passengers  are  lauded  in  steam- 
launches. 

Suez  (^Port  Ihrdhim;  160  kilometres),  see  p.  173. 
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Railway  Stations.  1.  Cfare;  2.  Rue  Colmar  (both  for  the  town  of  Suez); 
3.  Terre-Pleiay  for  Port  Tewfik ;  4.  Docks  Station^  for  the  docks. 

Hotels.  —  Hotel  Bel  Aib  (lessees,  MM.  Pelletier),  opposite  the  English 
telegraph-office,  well  managed,  good  table ;  Hotel  Bachbt  (lessee,  Mme. 
Bachet),  at  Port  Tewfik  (p.  173),  the  property  of  the  Canal  Co.,  well 
spoken  of.  There  are  also  a  few  smaller  hotels-  —  Beer.  Cc^4  Olympia^ 
Rue  Colmar;  Su6t  Bar^  Rue  Colmar  (kept  by  a  Greek). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Offices  (Egyptian)  at  the  station.  Telegrams  to 
foreign,  countries  should  be  despatched  by  the  wires  of  the  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company  (English).  Branch  post-office  at  Port  Tewfik,  with  branch 
offices  for  both  telegraph  companies  and  a  sub-office  of  customs. 

SngUsh  Physician :  Dr.  J.  Creswell. 

Yice-Oonsuls.  British,  /.  R.  Norriih;  American  (Consular  Agent),  Alfred 
W.  Haydn;  German,  Th.  Meyer;  French,  M.  Alltmer;  Austrian,  Q.  Tomieieh; 
Russian,  N.  Costa  (p.  174). 

Junction  Railway  between  the  town  and  the  harbour-island  (p.  173), 
in  V4hr.  (fares  2,  Ipias.,  return-ticket  3,  IV2  pias.);  trains  hourly  all  day. 

Rowing  Boats.  A  charge  of  8-10  pias.  is  usually  made  for  a  rowing 
boat  for  an  hour.  The  boatmen  are  apt  to  be  extortionate  in  their 
demands,  as  travellers  on  their  way  to  or  from  India,  and  making  a  short 
stay  only,  are  often  too  lavish  in  their  payments.    Comp.  pp.  l73,  174. 

Disposition  of  Time.  The  afternoon  of  the  day  of  arrival  may  be 
devoted  to  a  visit  to  the  Barbotir  and  Canal  Entrance^  by  rowing-boat  or 
by  the  junction- railway.  The  next  forenoon  (early  start  necessary;  comp. 
p.  173)  may  be  spent  in  an  excursion  to  the  Springs  of  Moses.  A  visit  to 
the  Coral  Formations  (p.  174)  practically  involves  another  day's  stay  at  Suez. 

Shells  and  coral  from  the  Red  Sea  may  be  bought  from  the  boatmen 
at  the  harbour;  bargaining  necessary. 

Suez  lies  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  one  of  the  N. 
extremities  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  S.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  Before  the  construction  of  the  great  work  of  M.  de  Les- 
seps,  it  was  a  miserable  Arabian  village,  with  1500  Inhab.  at  most, 
while  in  1897  it  contained  17,467,  including  2774  Europeans.  Its 
trade,  however,  in  spite  of  the  opening  of  the  canal  and  the  construc- 
tion of  large  docks,  has  not  materially  Increased.  Neither  the  Arab- 
ian quarter,  with  its  seven  mosques  and  unimportant  bazaar,  nor 
the  European  quarter,  which  contains  several  buildings  and  ware- 
houses of  considerable  size,  presents  any  attraction.  The  streets 
and  squares  are  kept  clean,  and  the  climate  is  excellent. 

On  a  mound  of  d^ris  to  the  N.  of  the  town ,  not  far  from  the 
station  and  the  magazines  of  the  ^Khedivtyeh  Company',  is  a 
kiosque  of  the  E^edive,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  sea,  the  harbour,  and  the  town.  The 
hill  is  called  by  the  Arabs  K6m  el-Kolzum,  and  was  probably  the 
site  of  the  Ptolemaic  fortress  Klysma;  relics  of  the  period  of  the 
Pharaohs  have  also  been  discovered  here.  Beyond  the  railway,  to 
the  W.,  are  the  mud-huts  of  an  Arab  sailors'  quarter.  The  small 
eminence  to  the  N.W.  is  named  the  Beduins'  Hill,  —  A  little 
farther  to  the  N.  is  the  mouth  of  the  Fresh  Water  Canal  (p.  162), 
the  flow  of  which  into  the  conduits,  as  well  as  its  discharge  into 
the  sea,  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  large  lock.  The  level  of  the 
canal  is  here  67^  ft.  above  that  of  the  Ked  Sea.    Qn  it^  banlcs,  and 
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aUo  near  tlie  Britith  Cemitery,  are  gardens  in  which  ffnit  and  vege- 
tables flourish  luxuriantly.  The  large  buildings  to  the  N.  of  it  are 
the  former  English  Naval  Hospital  and  the  engine  house  of  the 
Water  Works.  —  To  the  £.  of  the  canal  is  the  large  camping-ground 
for  caravans.  Numerous  pilgrims  to  Mecca  (17,600  in  1901),  chiefly 
from  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  and  Bokhara,  pass  through  Suez. 

As  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  ends  in  a  shoal,  which 
is  dry  at  low  water,  the  entrance  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  ne- 
cessary harbour- works  were  constructed  2  M.  to  the  S.,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  -deep  water.  A  stone  Pier,  50  ft.  wide,  on  which  is 
the  railway  mentioned  at  p.  172,  connects  the  town  with  these 
works,  and  affords  a  pleasant  promenade  (donkey  o-8pias.,  according 
to  the  time),  commanding  beautiful  views  of  the  'Ataj^a  Mts.  on 
the  W.  and  the  range  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the  E. 

At  the  end  of  the  pier  is  an  artiflcial  Island^  about  50  acres  in 
area,  constructed  of  the  large  quantities  of  earth  dredged  from  the 
canal.  To  the  left,  on  this  island,  are  the  railway-station  of  Terre- 
Flein,  at  Port  Tewfik,  and  the  Small  Dock  of  the  Canal  Co.  Farther 
on  is  the  Avenue  Uiltne^  over  1000  yds.  in  length ,  with  a  light- 
house at  the  extremity,  beside  which  is  a  statue  erected  by  M.  de 
Lesseps  to  Lieutenant  Waghom  (p.  166),  an  enterprising  English- 
man, who,  after  having  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  establish- 
ing regular  communication  between  England  and  India  via  Egypt^ 
died  in  London  in  poverty  in  1850.  The  large  basin  farther  to  the  S., 
Port  Ibrdhtm^  is  capable  of  containing  50  vessels  of  the  largest 
size  and  is  divided  by  massive  bulwarks  into  two  parts,  one  for 
vessels  of  war,  and  the  other  for  trading  vessels.  The  mouth  of 
the  dock  is  protected  by  gates  and  a  massive  breakwater.  The  dry 
dock  is  135  yds.  long,  24  yds.  wide,  and  23  ft.  in  depth.  —  The 
situation, of  the  sand-banks  and  of  the  navigable  channel  is  of  course 
best  seen  at  low  tide. 

For  a  visit  by  Rowing  Boat  (p.  172)  to  the  docks  and  canal 
entrance,  calm  weather  is  desirable.  The  beautiful  clearness  of  the 
green  water,  with  its  curious  shells  and  seaweed,  and  the  almost 
invariable  beauty  of  the  sunsets  render  a  boating-excursion  here 
unusually  attractive. 

ExcuBSioN  TO  THB  Sfbinos  OP  MosBS  (7-8  hrs.).  —  Boats  (p.  172) 
and  Donkeys  (tliere  and  back  aboat  20  pias.)  should  be  ordered  a  day  in 
advance,  and  an  early  morning  start  should  be  made  (about  6  a.m.).  Calm 
weather  is  very  desirable  for  this  excursion  also,  not  only  for  the  passage 
in  the  boat  (by  which  the  donkeys  must  also  be  conveyed)  but  also  be- 
cause the  driving  sand  in  the  desert  is  very  disagreeable  in  a  high  wind. 
About  2  hrs.  should  be  allowed  for  the  stay  at  the  springs,  including  time 
for  luncheon  (brought  by  the  traveller)  and  for  a  walk  on  the  beach  in 
search  of  shells. 

The  distance  from  the  usual  landing-place  of  the  boats,  in  the 

entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal  (comp.  the  map),   to  the  Springs  is 

about  6^2  M.    The  whole  of  the  route  thence  by  land  traverses  the 

sand  of  the  desert ,  skirting  the  sea ,  which  lies  to  the  right.    To- 
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wards  the  "W.  tower  the  imposing  'At&^:a  Mts.  (p.  173),  which 
present  a  most  picturesque  appearance  on  the  return  route.  To  the 
left  rise  the  yellowish  ranges  of  the  Oebel  er-Rdha ,  belonging  to 
the  long  chain  of  the  Oebel  et'Tih,  and  facing  the  S.£.  We  are 
now  traversing  Asiatic  soil,  while  at  the  same  time  the  eye  ranges 
over  part  of  the  African  continent. 

Another  route,  practicable  in  good  weather  but  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  the  wind  for  its  duration,  is  the  sea-route  to  the  so- 
called  ^Caravan  Landing  Place'  (marked  *Molo'  on  our  map),  about 
2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Springs,  which  are  thence  reached  on  foot. 
This  part  of  the  Red  Sea  was  long  regarded  as  the  ^eedy  sea*  across 
which  the  Israelites  fled  firom  Pharaoh ;  now,  however,  this  is  gen- 
erally located  farther  to  the  N.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
which  at  that  epoch  may  have  been  connected  with  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Springs  of  Moses,  Arabic  'Ain  (plural  'AyHn)  Mdm^  form 
an  oasis  about  five  furlongs  in  circumference,  the  property  of 
Af.  Costa  (p.  172)  and  several  Greek  residents  in  Suez.  The  vege- 
tation here  is  very  luxuriant.  Date-palms  and  vegetables  are  cul- 
tivated by  the  Arabs,  who  receive  one-half  of  the  yield  of  dates  as 
their  reward.  Their  gardens  are  enclosed  by  mud-walls  and  pal- 
ings. The  springs  vary  in  temperature  from  70°  to  82®  Fahr.  j  some 
are  only  slightly  brackish,  while  others  are  exceedingly  salt.  The 
largest  of  them,  in  the  garden  farthest  to  the  S.,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  bitter  spring  which  Moses  sweetened  by  casting  a  certain 
tree  into  it.  Beside  it  is  an  open  colonnade  in  which  the  traveller 
may  rest  and  partake  of  coffee  offered  by  the  Arabs. 

On  a  mound  marked  by  a  solitary  palm,  about  10  min.  to  the 

S.E.  of  the  gardens  (view),  is  another  trickling  spring.  —  Concho- 

logists  (p.  172)  will  find  a  number  of  interesting  shells  on  the 

beach  at  low  tide,  but  the  best  places  are  farther  to  the  S. 

An  Interesting  excursion  may  be  made  in  good  weather  to  the  Sub- 
marine Coral  Oardens.  We  skirt  the  slope  of  the  coral  rock  ^Sha^ah*-,  which 
stretches  along  the  coast,  becoming  better  developed  the  farther  S.  we  go. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  marine  biology  should  land  on  the  roek,  which 
is  nearly  dry  at  low  water. 

16.  The  FaytboL. 

A  short  Visit  to  the  FatOm,  a  fertile  and  attracttve  district  with 
many  historical  associations,  may  be  accomplished  in  3  days.  Travellers 
with  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  customs  may  dispense 
with  a  dragoman.  The  nights  are  spent  at  M edineh  (p.  176),  but  the  tra- 
veller should  be  provided  with  a  moderate  supply  of  food.  An  introduction 
to  the  Mudir  will  be  of  great  service  (p.  180).  1st  Day.  Railway  from 
Cairo  to  Msdtnet  ehFaydm;  inspect  that  town  and  its  environs.  2nd  Da^. 
Excursion  to  the  Birkei  KaHtn  and  Demih.  3rd  Day.  Excursion  to  Hawdra 
(LabpHn^)  or  Begtg;  railway  back  to  Cairo.  —  A  complete  Tour  THBOuaH 
THE  Fat6m  takes  about  6  days,  and  requires  a  dragoman,  who  charges 
30-40  fr.  a  day  for  each  person,  according  to  the  requirements  of  his 
employers,  and  for  that  sum  is  bound  to  provide  them  with  a  tent,  pro- 
visions (wine  excepted),  and  donkeys,  or  other  means  of  conveyance,  and 
to  pay  railway-fares  and  all  other  expenses  (comp.  p.  xxii). 


"J 


FsjUm  the  Due  goM  on  to  Abuksft  (Abouiiili),  but  for  ■  vldt  t 
Kufio  honu  mutt  bg  broneUt  from  KedlDati  (comp.  p.  181). 

Utamtigi  wi  Hiatery  sf  tti*  FutAb.     In  the  crut  pit. 
IMvmi  DeiK-l,  which  rlsai  SMMUO  fl.  ibove  tb«  aei-le*el,  U  a 

iruTinc*  of  the  Fnifiii  (from  Ihe  iiiclent  Egl'P'i"'  'Fhloiu',  i.i 
ril  of  th«  ouei,  whieb  ii  usnsUf  cDoaidsMi  la  belong  to  a 
the  KUa,  ud  ii  justly  celebnted  for  it>  eitrw>TdiDiiTT  teri 
ITBCI  li  In  the  futm  of  tn  qtb)  buin  and  is  encloted  by  i 
hilla,  which  an  bete  of  modenU  height,  ud  lle>  ibont  Ihret 
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through  the'  same  oanal  (i.e.  the  Bahr  Tilsttf)^  both  it  and  the  canal  retain 
water  enough  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  At  both  ends  of  the  canal  there 
are  lock-gates  by  means  of  which  the  engineers  can  regulate  the  influx 
and  efflux  of  the  water/  The  method  by  which  the  distribution  of  the 
excess  water  was  accomplished  is  unknown.  Xear  the  modern  el-Lahiin 
there  is  a  lock  to  this  day.  —  The  statement  of  Herodotus  that  Lake  Moeris 
was  an  artificial  construction  thus  rests  upon  an  error  and  is  moreover 
in  direct  contradiction  to  Strabo*s  account,  which  expressly  mentions 
that  in  its  size  and  colour  the  lake  resembled  the  sea  and  that  its  banks 
looked,  like  the  sea-shore.  For  the  pyramid  and  statues  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  standing  in  the  lake,  see  p.  179. 

The  Fayum  forms  a  separate  province.  The  Inhabitants  are  fellahin, 
or  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  Beduins.  To  the  latter  race  belong  the  poor 
fishermen  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Birket  KarAn. 

• 

From  Cairo  to  el-Wasia  (67  M.),  see  R.  17.  Travellers  coming 
from  Cairo  change  carriages  here  and  have  a  considerable  time  to  wait. 

The  branch -line  to  the  Fayum  runs  towards  the  W.,  across 
cultivated  land,  to  the  village  of  Ahu  Rddiy  beyond  which  it  tra- 
verses a  desert  tract,  and  crosses  the  low  and  bleak  Libyan  chain 
of  hills,  reaching  its  highest  point  at  a  level  of  190  ft.  above  the 
sea.  At  (15  M.)  Siala  (8Ua)  the  Pyramid  of  el-Lahfin  (p.  180)  is 
visible  on  the  horizon  to  the  left.  We  cross  first  the  Bahr  SUa, 
which  flows  towards  the  Bahr  Yusuf  from  the  N.,  and  then  the 
Bahr  Tamtyeh  (p.  178).  —  Near  the  station  of  (I8V2  M.)  Edwa 
(^Adweh ;  69  ft.)  is  a  cemetery  with  the  dilapidated  tombs  of  several 
shekhs.  Numerous  palm-branches  are  placed  by  the  tombstones  as 
tokens  of  affection.  We  pass  the  statioii  of  el-MaslijLb  and  traverse 
rich  arable  land. 

23  M.  Hedlnet  el-Eayftm.  —  Hotels.  Hotel  Kaboun  (landlord, 
Athcuuue  TVuto),  pens.  50  pias.  ^  Hotel  du  Fayoum  or  Locanda  Manuli^  plain 
but  very  fair,  pens.  40  pias.,  both  near  the  station. 

Medinet  el'Fayiim,  usually  known  as  El-Medineh^  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Fay  dm  and  contains  about  31,000  inhab. 
(including  many  Greeks).  The  Bahr  YCsuf  (p.  175)  flows  through 
the  town,  its  running  water  forming  a  feature  quite  unusual  in 
Egyptian  towns.  The  very  long  covered  bazaar  contains  nothing  of 
special  Interest.  The  dilapidated  mosque  of  Kdtt  Bey^  built  on  a 
bridge  over  the  Bahr  Yusuf,  contains  numerous  antique  columns, 
brought  from  the  ancient  Arsinoe,  some  of  which  have  shafts  of 
polished  marble  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  Corinthian  and  other 
capitals.  Below'  the  mosque,  on  the  bank  of  the  Bahr  Yilsuf,  are 
some  remains  of  ancient  m  asonry.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  town  the 
Bahr  Yi^siif  radiates  into  numerous  branches.  The  dilapidated 
mosque  of  Soft  situated  here  forms  a  picturesque  foreground. 

To  the  N.  of  the  town  are  the  extensive  rubbish- mounds,  known 
to  the  inhabitants  as  Ktmdn  Fdris,  or  'riders'  hills',  covering  an 
area  of  about  V2  ^^^^  ^^^  rising  to  the  height  of  65  ft.  These  mark 
the  site  of  Crocodilopolis- Arsinoe. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  this  town  was  SheM,  It  was  the  centre 
of  the  worship  of  the  crocodile-headed  water-god  Sobk  (the  Greek  SuchoMX 
under  whose  protection  the  entire  lake-land  stood.    The  crocodile   was 
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sacred  to  Sobk,  and  the  Greeks  therefore  named  the  city  Ch 
or  *crocodile-town\  It  never  attained  to  any  political  import 
emy  II.  Philadelphns  seems  to  have  converted  it  into  an 
Hellenic  city  by  adding  new  quarters,  founding  Greek  templef 
tional  institutions,  and  introducing  the  Greek  language.  Tl 
also  raised  Queen  Arsinoe  to  the  dignity  of  patron-goddess,  and 
became  known  as  the  ^Arsinoitic  Nome\  and  the  capital  as  ' 
the  dwellers  in  the  Arsinoitic  Nome**,  or,  more  briefly,  as  Arsi 
time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  it  had  over  100,000  inhabitants 

For  a  visit  to  the  ruins,  we  proceed  due  N.  from  the 
Kai't  Bey,  following  the  trodden  path  through  the  extensive  mod 
place.    The  embankments,  like  ramparts,  to  the  right  and  li 
mains  of  SaUpetre  Pom^  such  as  were  formerly  used  to  extract  i 
salts  from  the  rubbish-heaps  of  rained  towns.    To  the  N.  of  1 
left  lies  a  mound  of  rubbish  known  as  K6m  el-KharySuna^  the  b 
of  which,  €$-8dffa^  encloses  the  ruins  of  some  large  building, 
last  twenty  years  important  discoveries  have  repeatedly  been  ms 
papyri,  most  of  which  are  now  in  the  Archduke  Bainer^s  c< 
Vienna,  while  others  are  in  the  museums  of  Berlin  and  other  to 
of  the  papyri  are  Greek  business  documents  (records,  receipts,  le 
but  some  literary  specimens  have  also  been  found,  .containing 
from  Homer.  Buripides,  Thucydides,  etc.    Others  are  written 
Persian,  Syriac,  or  Arabic. 

Beyond  the  railway-embankment,  to  the  left,  we  now  see  i 
mound,  the  Kihn  F&rU  (66  ft.),  the  top  of  which  commands  a 
the  whole  of  the  Fay^m.  To  the  right  (W.)  are  the  black  mov 
as  K6m  en-If«m$M,  and  the  long  K&m  et-Taf^dra,  where  papyri 
been  discovered.  More  to  the  N.,  on  the  W.  verge  of  the  ruins 
K6m  ei-'Adddtneh  (*bone-moundOf  which  was  used  in  the  5^th  < 
Christ  as'ihe  burial-place  of  the  poorer  inhabitants.  In  the  t* 
numerous  toys,  well-preserved  textile  fabrics,  etc.,  have  been  f 

We  follow  the  path  to  the  X.  and  presently  find  ourselves  in 
of  the  rains,  which,  in  Dr.  Schweinfurth^s  word,  *to  this  day 
ihe  impression,  of  a  city  but  recently  destroyed.    The  walls  of  t 
still  stand  far  and  wide,  but  the  narrow  interlacing  lanes,  be 
in  their  ramifications  and  interrupted  by  countless  trenches  an( 
the  ground,  render  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  clear  idea  of  tl 
plan\    On  the  extreme  "N.  edge  of  the  ruins,  partly  projecting 
cultivated  land,  we  may  detect  traces  of  the  ancient  principa 
which  was  dedicated  to  Sobk.    This  existed  as  early  as  the  1 
and  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Bamses  IL    Within  the  rectangul 
wall,  which  was  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  lie  fragments  of  an  s 
of  red  granite  and  isolated  blocks  of  limestone  bearing  the 
Bamses  II.  and  other  kings.    Host  of  the  temple,  however,  was 
by  the  later  inhabitants  and  incorporated  in  new  buildings.    £ 
temple  lay  originally  the   sacred  pond  in  which  the  crocodile 
was  kept. 

We  now  turn  to  the  W.  and  reach  the  Bahr  Tirsa  Canal,  i 
are  several  water-wheels.  The  large  mounds  of  rubbish  at  the  ' 
Men$hiyet  ^Abdallah  probably  also  belonged  to  the  ancient  city.  '^ 
southwards,  skirting  the  canal  and  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  gro 
the  right  rises  the  large  mound  of  Xdm  el-BulUyeh  ('mound  of 
carp"*),  on  the  S.  side  of  which  are  the  walls  of  an  apparently 
building,  probably  dating  from  the  Arab  period.  Farther  to  tl 
the  Kdm  et-Tt^dra  (see  above),  and  the  above-mentioned  Saltpetre 

ExcusisiOMs.    From  Medinet  el-Fayum  railways  run  vi&  Senru 
and  Ehthuai  (Abchaouai)  to  (15 M.)  AJbuksaij>.iBO)^  and  vi&  Biahmu  to 
Sen^ret  (Sanourit). 

The  Payoum  Agrioolturfcl  Liffht  Bailways  also  radiate  in 
directions  from  the  railway-station.  1.  YiA  MutHl  (Motoui)^  Qart 
ToltKar  to  JTesleh.  —  2.  yi&  Abguiff  {Btgtg,  see  p.  178),  Difiwnu  (D> 
Etsa.  QaFafra,  SMdmo  ( Cfiedmouh),  and  Shikh  Abu  NUtr  to  Oharak.  On 
height  to  the  W.  of  (Oharak  are  the  ruins  of  a  Boman  town.  From 
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an  interesting  desert  expedition  may  be  made  in  one  day  on  camels  to  ihe 
Wddi  JZaydfi,  a  valley  on  the  way  to  the  oasis  of  Bahriyeh.  —  3.  Vi&  Rabta 
(Minthai  Rabi)  to  KdUmtha.  —  4.  Via  Kuhafeh  (see  below),  Haw^tra  (station 
for  the  Labyrinth,  p.  179),  and  DimUJU^h  to  JBl-Lah^n  (pyramid,  see  p.  180). 
—  5.  From  Edna  (on  the  government-line,  p.  176)  via  Ottbala  (to  8m(ire»y  see 
p.  177)  to  Tamfyeh^  and  via  SekA  and  Bertena  to  Rhoda,  —  Other  lines  are 
under  construction. 

The  Tillage  of  Biahmu  or  Bihamu,  which  lies  on  the  railway  to  Se- 
ndres  (p.  177),  41/2  M.  to  the  K.  of  Medinet  el-Faydm,  is  luually  vis- 
ited on  donkey-back  (IV4  hr.  \  there  and  back  5  pias.).  The  road,  which 
leads  in  the  direction  of  the  railway-embankment  through  fertile  fields 
and  past  murmuring  irrigation  channels,  affords  an  insight  into  the  fer- 
tility of  the  district.  A  short  distance  to  the  N.  of  Biahmu  rite  two  large 
stone  Buildings^  which  present  the  appearance  of  rained  pyramids  and  are 
called  by  the  natives  Kitrti  Fir'aun  (Tharaoh's  chair")  or  es-Sanam  Cthe 
idol").  These  were  the  pedestals  of  two  colossal  sandstone  SMue*  of  King 
Amenemhli  11 1, ^  remains  of  which  have  been  found  by  Lepsius  and  by  Prof. 
Flinders  Petrie,  who  estimates  their  original  height  at  40  ft.  The  learned 
Father  Vansleb  of  Erfurt  saw  the  lower  portion  of  one  of  these  figures 
in  1672.  Each  was  surrounded  by  a  girdle-wall,  with  a  granite  door  on 
the  N.  side.  The  K.E.  angle  of  the  easternmost  wall  is  still  in  good 
preservation.  These  walls  were  once  washed  by  the  waters  of  Lake 
Moeris,  and  there  is  practically  no  doubt  that  in  th^n  we  must  recognise 
the  two  pyramids  described  by  Herodotus  (p.  175)  as  standing  in  Lake 
M(Bris,  each  with  a  colossal  seated  human  figure  upon  it. 

Fbom  Mbdineh  to  SsNHdB,  9Vs  M.,  a  ride  of  about  3  hrs.  This  fine 
route  leads  through  a  remarkably  fertile  and  well-cultivated  region,  via 
the  villages  of  Bmi  Magniin  and  E»-SeltyU»eh.  Picturesquely  situated  on  a 
cliff  to  the  left  appears  the  village  of  Fidmin  or  Fademfneh.  •«  Senh&r 
(Scu^our)  is  a  large  village  occupying  the  site  of  a  considerable  ancient 
town.  A  resting-place  and  sometimes  night-quarters  are  to  be  found  in 
the  large  house  of  the  Shdkh  el-beled  or  village  prefect.  —  Those  who 
wish  to  proceed  to  the  Birket-Karun  (about  l>/s  hr.)  should  make  a  bargain 
with  the  shikh  of  the  fishermen  in  ^enhfir  (comp.  p.  180). 

Near  Begig  (or  Abguig;  railway-station,  see  above),  8  M.  to  the  S.W.  of 
Medineh,  lies  a  fine  obelisk,  broken  into  two  parts,  which  must  once  have 
been  at  least  46  ft.  in  height.  The  natives  call  it  'AmMj  or  the  column. 
The  inscriptions,  which  are  damaged  at  many  places,  inform  us  that  the 
monument  was  erected  by  TJsertesen  I.,  who  also  founded  tiie  obelisk  of 
Heliopolis  (p.  107). 

The  Pyramid  of  Haw&ra  and  the  Labyrinth. 

Nearly  a  whole  day  is  required  for  a  visit  to  the  Pyramid  of  Hawara. 
The  light  railway  may  be  taken  to  the  station  of  Hawara,  but  as  even  in 
that  case  donkeys  must  be  brought  from  Medineh,  it  is  more  usual  to  ride 
all  the  way. 

The  road  follows  tberailway  and  leads  at  first  along  the  bank  of 
the  Bahr  YHsuf  to  the  village  of  Kuhdfeh  (Kohafa)y  beyond  which 
the  Bahr  Tamiyeh  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Our  path  traverses  well 
cultivated  land  with  numerous  water-wheels.  We  cross  the  Bahr 
Beld  Md  (*river  without  water'),  also  called  el^Bats^  a  deep  channel 
diverging  from  the  Bahr  Yfisuf  and  ending  at  the  Bahr  Tamiyeh.  — 
In  lY2lir's.  ride  from  Medinet  el-Fayfim  we  reach  — 

^aw&ret  el-Ha^a',  a  considerable  village,  with  a  pretty  mosque. 
A  little  farther  on  we  cross  a  bridge  over  the  Bahr  8tla^  which 
intersects  the  ruins  neax  the  Pyramid  of  Haw4ra,  and  is  some- 
times called  by  the  Arabs  Bahr  tUHtltkhy  i.e.  river  of  salt,  or  Bahr 
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esh-Sherki,  i.€.  river  of  the  East.   Skirting  the  E.  bank  of        i 
for  V2  ^r*  towards  the  N.,  we  reach  the  — 

Pyramid  of  Haw&ra,  the  tomb  of  Amenemket  III,   Tl       1 
of  unburnt  brioks  of  Nile  mud  mixed  with  straw,  and,  wh( 
were  perfect,  covered  an  area  about  115  yds.  square.  The       1 
incrustation,  however,  had  disappeared  even  in  the  Rom 
The  nucleus  of  the  structure  is  a  natural  mass  of  rod       i 
height.   The  dilapidated  summit  is  easily  reached  in  a  fe 
by  a  flight  of  well-worn  steps.    The  entrance  to  the  py       ! 
the  S.  side,  was  discovered  in  1889  by  Prof.  Flinders  P 
intricate  series  of  passages  in  the  interior  leads  to  the  tomb      > 
which  is  22  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide,  and  6  ft.  high.  Amene 
and  his  daughter  Ptahnofru  were  interred  here. 

On  the  S.  the  pyramid  was  adjoined  by  a  large  tei      1 
main  portion  of  which  was  probably  dedicated  to  the 
Amenemhet.    This  edifice,  however,  which  served  as  a  < 
centuries  after  the  Roman  period,  has  completely  vanisl 
the  exception  of  an  extensive  space  strewn  with  small      I 
of  stone  and  fragments  of  fine  granite  columns.   Traces  of 
may  also  be  recognized  in  the  sloping  banks  of  the  Bahr  8U 
is  no  doubt  that  this  edifice  was  the  famous  LabyTinthy 
ancient  travellers  speak  with  such  unbounded  admiration. 

For  the  best  description  we  are  Indebted  to  Strabo,  who  t 
Labyrinth  in  person.    He  says :  'There  is  also  the  Labyrinth  her 
us  important  as  the  Pyramids,  a^oining  which  is  the  tomb  of      1 
who  built  the  Labyrinth.   After  achrancing  about  30-40  stadia  b( 
first  entrance  of  the  canal,  there  is  a  table-shaped  surface,  on  w     1 
a  small  town  and  a  vast  palace,  consisting  of  as  many  royal  1 
aa  there  were  formerly  nomes.    There  is  also  an  equal  number     I 
bordered  with  columns  and  adjoining  each  other,  all  being  in      1 
row,  and  forming  one  building,  like  a  long  wall  having  the  halls    1 
of  it.    The  entrances  to  the  halls  are  opposite  the  wall.    In  fro 
entrances  are  numerous  long  covered  passages,  intersecting  each  c    1 
thus  forming  such  a  winding  path,  that  the  ingress  and  egress    . 
hall  is  not  practicable  to  a  stranger  without  a  guide.    It  is  a  mi    1 
fact  that  each  of  the  ceilings  of  the  chambers  consists  of  a  sing', 
and  also  that  the  passages  are  covered  in  the  same  way  with  sin^   1 
of  extraordinary  size,  neither  wood  nor  other  building  material 
been  employed.     On  ascending  the  roof,  the  height  of  which  i 
siderable,  as  there  is  only  one  story,  we  observe  a  stone  surft  : 
stilting  of  large  slabs.  Descending  again,  and  looking  into  the  halls,   i 
observe  the  whole  series  borne  by  twenty wieven  monolithic  columi  1 
walls  also  are  constructed  of  stones   of  similar  size.     At  the  end  1 
structure,  which  is  more  than  a  stadium  in  length,  is  the  tomb, 
iag  of  a  sauare  pyramid,  each  side  of  which  is  four  plethra  (40( 
length,  and  of  equal  height.    The  deceased,  who  is  buried  here,  i 
Imandes.    It  is  also  asserted  that  so  many  palaces  were  built,  be(  • 
was  the  custom  for  all  the  nomes,  represented  by  their  magnate  ' 
thieir  priests  and  victims,  to  assemble  here  to  offer  sacrifice  and  gif^ 
gods,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  most  important   concerns.    Er  .1 
then  took  possession  of  the  hall  destined  for  it.**  / 

The  remains  of  brick  buildings,  which  still  linger  on  this  s 
were  erroneously  regarded  by  Lepsius  as  remains  ot  the  Labyrintli 
from  a  village  Qf  the  Roman  period. 

To  the  1{.  of  the  pyramid  stretches  the  large  necropolis  use<l 
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where  cultivation  ceases.   Thence  the  ronte,  still  runn:      I 
crosses  the  ancient  bed  of  the  lake,  which  is  now  ovc 
heath  and  afTords  pasturage  to  nnmeroas  herds  of  buffal 
small  water-courses  and  canals  are  traversed ;  and  in  : 
we  reach  the  hanks  of  the  Birket  Kariin,  which  are  <      ; 
reeds  and  tamarisk  shrubs. 

The  Birket  lUurftn,  i. f .  4ake  of  Karun'  (the  Hebrew  ]     i 
though  erroneously,  called  Birket  el-KurOnf  or  Uake  o:     i 
from  its  shape,  is  the  Lake  Moeria  of  the  Greeks.  It  mea 
in  length,  and,  at  its  broadest  part,  is  about  6^2  ^*  ^     ' 
about  130  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  ai     i 
averages  13  ft.    The  greenish  water  is  slightly  brackish 
for  drinking).  Numerous  pelicans,  wild  ducks,  and  othei     : 
frequent  the  lake.    The  banks  are  extremely  sterile.    1     : 
fishing  is  let  by  government,  and  the  whole  of  the  flsherm 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  in  the  service  of  the  less 
eeives  one-half  of  the  catch. 

The  boats  (merkeh)  are  very  simply  constructed,  bej  ; 
deck  or  mast*;  the  traveller  must  take  up  his  quarters  on  ( 
in  the  stem.  The  lake  Is  crossed  in  1-1 V2 1^^*)  according  t  ; 
To  the  E.  appears  the  peuinsula  of  El-Oeztreh,  with  rubl  ; 
near  which  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  El-Hammdm.  In  tl 
two  islands  of  some  size;  that  to  the  E.  is  named  el- Ken  1 
churcV,  that  to  the  W.  Oextret  el-Kurn^  or  Hsland  of  the  ' 
the  N.  bank  of  the  lake  are  barren  hills  of  considerable  h  i 
land  on  the  N.  bank,  immediately  to  the  W.  of  the  pe  ' 
el'Kurn,  Thence  a  somewhat  steep  path  ascends  to  th<  | 
ruins  and  temple  of  — 

Demeh  (Dimeh  or  Limay),   The  fortified  position  of  I 
named  in  antiquity  Soknopaiou  Neios  y  i.f.   island  of  (  '. 
Soknopaios'  (a  form  of  Sobk,  the  Fayfim  deity),  provide 
point  of  departure  for  the  caravans  trading  with  the  oai  i 
Libyan  Desert.     The  ruins  cover  an  area  of  about  125  1 
street,  400  yds.  in  length,  formerly  embellished  with  flgur*  i 
leads  past  well-preserved  houses  to  a  platform  on  whlc  1 
portant  temple  once  stood.  This  temple,  built  under  the  1 
was  dedicated  to  Soknopaios  (see  above)  and  the  'beaut  ; 
throned  Isis'.   The  paved  court  was  surrounded  by  a  brick  ; 
the  temple  itself  contained  several  apartments,  those  in 
being  lined  with  well-jointed  limestone-blocks,  and  thos ! 
having  walls  of  roughly  hewn  stone  coated  with  stucco, 
reliefs  have  been  found  here;  on  one  appears  a  Ftolem  1 
before  a  ram-headed  deity  (probably  Ammon). 

At  the   foot  of  a  steep  descent  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  abo. 

the  N.W.  of  Demeh,  Dr.  Schweinfurth  discovered  a  small  tempi 

■stone  masonry,  perhaps  dating  from  the  Early  or  the  Middle  Ei 

contains  seven   recesses  and  several  other  apartments,  bnt  no  i 

or  inscriptions.    In  the  vicinity  are  remains  of  an  ancient  quai« 


rond,  k  Greek  lown  rrequenlly  mentioned  In  loial  lilstory,  "ilh  k  temp]* 
of  PnephaTSs  ind  Petesuchoi.  —  Tlie  mound  I7nm  O-AU,  7  H.  to  Ihs  E. 
ofKargnij,  iniiki  llie  site  of  BaaMai,  with  k  ruined  Greek  temple.  Both 
mounds  were  eiplored  In  18^  b;  Kesars.  Hoesrth  &nl  Grenfelt,  at  tha 
eipense  of  the  Egypt  Biplorition  Fund. 

Thu  cuina  marking  the  aite  of  KaeTKarlla  lie  it  the  S.W.  end  ol 
the  Birtet  KaiOn.  We  land  on  the  promontory  of  Khaahm  KhatO, 
which  la  overgrown  with  tamarisks  and  reeds.  Aacunding  theiice 
across  the  deaert  for  about  an  hour,  we  leaoli  the  temple,  which  il 
now  'i^/f  H.  from  the  Ulie,  though  it  originally  stood  on  its  bank. 
The  fishermen  object  to  (iias  the  night  here,  being  afraid  of  the 
Beduins  and  the  'AfUtt'  (evil  gplrite). 

Kur  Earftn  is  a  fairly  well  preserred  temple,  of  the  late  Pto- 
lemaic period.  The  numerous  traces  of  an  ancient  towu  that  sur- 
round it  ate  probably  those  of  Dionysiai,  which  waa  aitniled  on  the 
eitreme  W.  yeige  of  the  Uoinan  province  of  Egypt,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  caravan  route  to  the  'Small  Oasia'  [Bahriyeh,  p.  195).  A  cir- 
cular foundation" wall  indicatea  the  sice  of  an  ancient  ciatern.  The 
walls  of  the  lemple  consist  of  carefully  hewn  blocks  of  hard  lime- 
stone. This  temple,  like  almost  all  the  shrines  tn  the  oasea,  was 
dedicated  to  the  ram-headed  Ammon-Khnura,  as  is  proved  by  two 
figures  of  this  deity  standing  at  the  highest  part  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  upper  story  of  the  open  roof.  The  winged  sun-disk,  occurs  over 
Cich  gateway  in  the  building.   There  are  no  ancient  liiacriptiona. 

Tbe  tampla  ia  30  yda.  in  width  uroai  the  fajada,  and  39  yds.  iu  leaetb. 
The  enliaocs,  facing  tbe  B.,  ii  approached  by  a  lofty  and  earetully  eon- 
alniolsd  platform,  U  ydl.  in  ieneth,  fonnine  a  fore-eoorl.  On  the  tit'ds 
of  tbe  temple,  to  the  right  (N.)  .'---■  •--  ---• 
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To  the  E.  of  the  large  temple  are  aiiuaied  two  »m 
In  tolerable  pcBservatlon,  the  larger  of  which,  liti 
the  emaller.  is  not  without  Interest.  Its  walls  (18  fl 
good  burnt  bricks,  and  its  substructure  a  of  solid  e 
minalea  in  a  niche  resembling  an  apae ;  on  each  of  tl 
hslf-columna.  which,  as  the  IragmeDti  lying  on  the 
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ihoDid  be  provided  with  a  Gbnbhal  Adhibsioh  Tickbt,  vhich  may 
be  obtained  (prtre  ^  1  £)  at  the  Mnseiim  of  Gtzeb  (p.  78]  or  at 
any  of  the  tourist- agents'  otflces  in  Csito.  Travellers  who  intend  to 
Tisit  LniDT  only  may  obtain  tickets  foi  lOj.,  valid  foi  the  ruins  at 
Thebee  alone;  ' 

The  oidliiaTy  tliatellef,  desiiing  to  rieit  only  the  principal  points 
of  iDtei&st,  fiiay  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Mile  either  by  lailvay  oi 
by  steamboat.  By  Rul-w'at  not  lees  than  8  or  10  days  are  lequired 
for  a  visit  tb  Abydos,  Dcndtra,  Thc6«j,  Fd/^,  and  Auudn.  Those 
who  DEC  the  StbamBoats,  whiiji  spend  3  oi  4  weeks  on  the  voyage, 
enjoy  a  mucli  more  thorough  survey  of  these  points ;  whQe  the 
■voyage  on  the  Nile  Baa  so  Maily  attractionB  of  rts  o*n  that  even  the 
most  hurried  traveller  should  make  a  point  of  proceeding  by  river 
at  least  betveen  Luxot  and  Assuin.  All  are  etiongly  recommended 
to  time  their  journey  so  as  to  arrive  at  Luior  3  or  4  days  before  full 
iBoon;  tor  moonlight  adds  a  peculiar  charm  to  a  visit  to  the  ruins 
there  and  at  Asauln.  It  Is  as  well  for  the  Independent  traveller  to 
avoid  as  far  ss  possible  coming  into  contact  with  the  targe  parties 
orgarlized  by  the  toDiist-sgents,  for  circumstances  are  apt  to  arise  in 
which  he  is  pushed  to  the  wall,  nlthoot  any  redress. 

The  most  attractive,  but  also  the  most  expensive,  method  o( 
ascending  the  Nile  is  by  I^AHjiBrrsH  (p.  1ST).  Yessels  with  d-25 
berths  may  be  hired  at  Cairo.  The  steam  -  dahabiyehs  or  sleam- 
launohes  are  not  much  slower  than  the  large  tourist-steamers,  but 
In  a  sailing  dahablyeh,  which  has  to  be  towed  upstream  when  the 
wind  is  unfavourable,  not  less  than  2  or  3  months  must  be  allowed 
for  the  voyage  to  Assuin  and  back. 

Bailway.  Quitting  Cairo  by  the  nigbt-eipress  (sleeping-cars], 
we  reach  BeU^rxfi  (p.  217)  next  morning,  and  ride  thence  on  donkey- 
back  to  Abydos  (p.  218).  Fiovisioni  for  this  expedition  must  be 
brought  from  Cairo.  'We  have  sufficient  time  to  explore  the  ruins 
at  Abydos  bafore  catching  the  evening-train  for  Luxor  (p. 233).  At 
least  four  days  should  be  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the  temples 
and  tombs  at  Thebes.  On  leaving  Lnxor  we  may  either  stop  over  a 
train  at  Edfu  [p.  314)  or  proceed  straight  thioagh  to  AuuSn  (p. 327), 
where  not  less  than  two  days  shoald  he  spent.  Edfu,  hawevci,  may 
equally  well,  be  visited  on  the  return-journey,  a*  a  night  must  in 
Miy  case  be  spent  at  Lnxor.  We  leave  Lnxor  on  our  return  by  the 
liist  mornlng-tialn  and  break  the  journey  at  Ktneh  (p.  226),  whence 
we  ride  to  the  temple  oS  Vtndtra  (p.  226).  Provisions  mast  be 
brought  from  Luxor  lot  this  expedition.  From  Keneh  we  go  on  to 
Cairo  by  the  North  etpress. 

Tlu  ntlway  may  bs  olillud  for  olhat  eicDrsfoBi  by  travetlais  who 
na  lo  (ons  ulepl  familiar  with  the  Gustomi  and  langnags  of  Ihe  counlr;. 
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tea,  mineral  waters)  must  be  brought  from  Cairo.  Occasional! 
masters  permit  the  travellers  to  go  on  by  one  of  the  numerous 
and  thus  to  save  time. 

Steamboats.  The  steamboat  traffic  on  the  Nile  is  m 
hands  of  HesBrs.  Thomas  Cook  ft  Son,  whose  vessels  are  ii 
admirable.  The  best  are  the  Hourist  steamers'  Rameaea  (       i 
Rameeea  the  Oreat  (78  berths),  and  Barneses  III,  (70  be       | 
which  rank  the  Prince  Mohammed  Ali  (51  berths),  Pi 
(42  berths),  and  Tewfik  (42  berths).   One  of  these  starts 
daring  the  season,  spending  20  days  on  the  voyage  to  J 
back.   The  fare  is  50^.,  or  for  occupants  of  the  few  super       i 
specially  adapted  for  invalids,  602.    These  prices  incli 
sions  (wine,  etc.,   excepted),   all  necessary  travelling 
donkeys,  English  saddles  for  ladles,  boats  to  cross  the       i 
service?  of  dragomans  and  guides ,  and  bakshish  to  gu 
donkey-boys ,  however ,  usually  look  for  a  small  bakshisl      i 
traveller,  who  is  also  expected  to  bestew  a  gratuity  upon 
dants  on  board  the  steamer.    Each  traveller  is  entitle 
20026a.  of  personal  luggage;  excess  luggage  is  charged  at  i 
iJ^lE  per  100{6a.   A  physician  is  carried  on  each  steam 
services,  if  required,  are  paid  for  in  addition  to  the  fare.  -     ! 
Cook  have  also  organized  an  Express  Steamer  Service     i 
Cairo  and  Assuan  (14  days  there  and  back).    The  nam 
steamers  are  Cleopatra^  Nefertari,  Amenartas,  and  Hata. 
first  three  have  82  first-class  berths,  the  last  36 ;  all  have  al 
sive  accommodation  for  steerage-passengers.    The  fare  fr    : 
Is  212.  to  AssuHn  and  back,  including  3-4  days'  hotel  aGC(    i 
tion  at  Assuan  and  Luxor.   Incidental  expenses  for  sigh 
donkeys,  guides,  etc.,  are  not  included  in  these  fares. 

Detailed  information  as  to  all  these  steamers,  as  well  as  \    i 
biyehs  xnentioned  on  p.  187,  will  be  found  in  CookU  Program    \ 
lished  annually,   price  6(f.   post-free,   and  obtainable  at  any  < 
offices:  L<mdon^  Ludgate  Circus;  Alexandria,  Place  M^h^met  Al 
Cook*a  Pavilion,  next  door  to  Shepheard^s  Hotel.    Messrs.  Co( 
have  also  agencies  at  all  river-stations  between  Cairo  and  Assulii 
as  at  W&di  Haifa  and  Khartum,  where  rates  and  all  informatioi   i 
obtained  on  'application.  —  A  deposit  of  102.  must  be  paid  on    ! 
ticket  at  Cook's  offices  in  Europe.    Tickets  are  not  transferabl 
with  Messrs.  CooVs  consent.    If  a  traveller  be  prevented  by  ezi  ! 
circumstances  from  joining  the  steamer  for  which  he  has  booked  I 
proceed  with  the  following  steamer  if  there  is  a  berth  free.    Af  ! 
however,  the  ticket  becomes  invalid,  without  any  recourse  agains;  '. 
Cook.  Passengers  who  prefer  to  proceed  by  rail  from  Cairo  for  pai  ; 
journey,  are  provided  on  request  with  a  first-class  railway-ticket, 
signments  of  personal  baggage,  animals,  and  merchandise,  for  s  i 
to  all  parU  of  Upper  Egypt  and  the  Si)d&n,  are  received  by  the  F  : 
ing  Department  of  Messrs.  Cook  A  Son. 

Messrs.  Henry  Oaze  ^  Son  (London,  150  Queen  Victoria  ii 
0»iro,  opposite  Shepheard's  Hotel)  are  the  agents  for  tl 
steamers  of  the  Anglo- American  Hile  Steamer  Co.,  which 
another  excellent  means  of  ascending  the  Nile.  The  steamers  P: 


voyages  between  Cairo  and  Ajsu£n  from  December  to  May.  The 
general  srtangementa  and  conditione  resemble  those  of  HesarB. 
Cook's  steamers.  Tfae  return  fare  ia  dtl.  and  upirardE,  acoording  to 
the  cabin. 

Toyggeg  on  the  Nile  are  also  arranged  by  the  Thiwfieibh  Mili 
NivioATiON  Co.,  programmes  of  whiffli  may  be  obtained  at  the  of- 
fices mentioned  on  p.  26. 

Paegengere  by  steamer  should  beware  of  the  risk  of  oatehlng 
cold  by  leaTing  the  irindove  of  their  cabin  open.  They  should  also 
■void  placing  themselves  too  near  the  edge  of  the  deck ;  and  It  is 
well  to  remember  (t.g.  when  shaving)  that  the  ateemera  eometlmee 
inn  agtonnil,  especially  aboie  Lnxoi.  Liabttity  to  delay  tbroagh 
this  last  fact,  makes  It  impassible  to  be  sure  of  reaching  Cairo  In 
□  with  the  0( 


Dailt  iTiNBKaai  of  Cook's  Thbeb  -Weeks  Stba.hbbs. 

Tbe  prOKramme  ef  Out  Anglo-American  Co,  is  leiy  aimilap. 

IstDay.  Leave  Cairo  at  10a.m.  Lnnchcon  is  served  at  BeiJraihSn, 
whence  an  expedition  Is  made  to  SaUkSra  (comp.  pp.  130  et  seq.). 
In  the  eTening  the  steamer  proceeds  to  Kafr  ei-'Ay^t  ^36  Jd,  from 
Cairo). 

2nd  Day.  Steain  to  (106  U.)  Maghdgha,  where  the  large  sogar' 
factory  is  visited  during  January  (comp.  p.  194). 

3rd  Day.  Steam  to  Bmihaian  (p,  196),  whence  the  Speai  ArU- 
midoi  and  the  t«mbs  of  Amentit^t  and  KhnemkoUp  are  visited 
(pp,  197-200).  —  Thence  to  (182  M.)  BSda. 

4th  Day.   Steam  to  (250  M.)  AiMf  (p.  212). 

5th  Day.  Tisit  Asaia(  and  neighbourhood.  In  tiie  afternoon 
steam  to  (294  M.)  SohSg  (p.  216). 

6th  Day.  Steam  past  BtMneh  (Abydos  is  visited  oia  the  return 
journey)  to  (388  M.)  Diihneh  (p.  226). 

7th  Day.  Steam  to  Keneh,  whence  the  Temvle  ofDtndera  (p.  226) 
is  visited.  Thence  to  (450  M.)  Imxot  (p.  233),  which  Is  reached 
about  5  p.m. 

SthDay.  Thebes.  Eicnrsioo  to  iTamot  (4hrs.;  p.243)i  in  th» 
afternoon,  the  Temple  of  Luxor  (p.  338). 

9th  Day.  Thebes.  Visit  the  Tombi  of  the  Ktngi  and  the  Tempi* 
ofDird'bahri  (pp.  263  et  seq.). 

10th  Day.  Visit  Oie  Bamaseum  (p.  284),  the  Tombs  of  Shlkh 
•Abd  tl-Suma  (p.  287),  tbe  Ttmpte  ofDir  el^Medinth  (p.  293),  and 
the  Pavilion  and  TemvU  of  Mtdtnet  EabM  (v.  297).   Return  oast  the 
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12th  Day.  Steam  past  Oebel  SilsiUh  (p.  320)  io  K6m  Ombo 
(V2  ^r.'s  halt;  p.  323)  and  (683  M.)  Assudn  (p.  327).  Visit  to  the 
island  of  Elephantine  (-p.  330)  before  dinner. 

13th  Day.  Assudn^  its  bazaars,  etc.  Morning  or  afternoon  visit 
to  the  rock-tombs  on  the  W.  bank  (p.  331). 

14th  Day.    Expedition  to  the  island  of  Philae  (p.  334). 

l&th  Day.  The  return-voyage  is  begun^  Luxor  being  reached 
before  dark 

16th  Day.  Kamak  may  be  revisited ;  or  the  travellers  may  in- 
spect the  Necropolis  of  Thebes.  Arrangements  should  be  made  the 
day  before  with  the  dragoman  or  manager.  The  steamer  starts 
again  at  11a.m.,  and  reaches  Nag*  Hamddi  (p.  224)  in  the  evening. 

17th  Day.    Steam  to  Belidneh]  excursion  to  Ahydos  (p.  218). 

18th  Day.  AssiHt  is  reached  in  the  afternoon.  Train  thence  to 
Cairo  if  desired. 

19th  Day.  Steam  to  Qebel  eUTir  (p.  196).  On  the  way,  excur- 
sion to  TeU  eU-'Amama  (p.  203).  * 

20th  Day.  Arrival  at  Cairo.  Passengers  may  remain  on  board 
until  after  breakfast  on  the  following  morning. 

Holders  of  Cook's  tickets  may  break  their  journey  at  Luxor  or 
Assuan  either  on  the  way  up  or  the  way  down  (after  previous  ar- 
rangement with  Cook's  manager  in  Cairo),  and  proceed  by  a  sub- 
sequent steamer,  if  there  are  vacant  berths.  The  mail-steamers, 
usually  less  crowded  than  the  others,  may  be  used  in  descending 
the  stream.  In  all  these  deviations  from  the  usual  tours,  very  strict 
adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  special  arrangement  is  exacted. 

DahabiyeliB.  —  Now  that  the  visit  to  Upper  Egypt  is  so  much 
facilitated  by  the  railway  and  the  regular  services  of  tourist-steam- 
ers, only  those  travellers  to  whom  economy  of  time  and  money  is 
no  object  make  the  voyage  in  privately  hired  dahabiyehs  or  launches. 
In  Cairo  the  best  dahabiyehs,  comfortably  and  even  luxuriously 
fitted  up,  are  those  belonging  to  Messrs.  Cook  ^  Son  (4  steam-daha- 
biyehs,  6  sailing  dahabiyehs)  and  the  Anglo- American  Co.  (3  large 
aud  2  small  steam-dahabiyehs ,  several  sailing  dahabiyehs).  The 
inclusive  charge,  e.g.,  for  Cook's  exceUent  steam-dahabtyeh  ^Nito- 
cris',  is  400/.  per  month  for  4  pers.,  550/.  for  6,  or  675/.  for  8.  These 
prices  include  not  only  the  hire  of  the  dahabiyeh  and  its  full 
equipment  and  the  wages  of  the  rels  or  captain  and  the  crew,  but 
also  the  services  of  a  dragoman  and  attendants,  and  provisions  (ex- 
cept liquors),  donkeys,  saddles,  and  all  the  incidental  expenses  of 
excursions  (excluding  bakshish).  The  charge  for  sailing  dahabi- 
yehs is,  of  eourse,  less.  In  the  case  of  head-winds  small  steam-tugs 
may  he  hired  for  6-8/.  per  day. 

The  traveller  may  also  hire  a  dahabiyeh  directly,  i,e.  indepen- 
dently of  the  agents,  and  take  the  commissariat  into  his  own 
hands ;  but  this  is  not  recommended  to  inexperienced  travellers.  A 


np  Bttpalstini  for  the  piica  and  dantloii  of  the  loyage,  the  style  ot 
llTing,  the  mBlntenaDce  of  the  dabsb!yeh  In  a  good  and  ef&cient 
condition,  and  the  providing  of  a  Bmall  boat  1o  be  at  all  times  at 
tbe  dlspoeal  of  the  trsTaller.  A  Rlanee  ghoald  aUo  be  Inserted  re- 
lieving the  travellers  from  all  reaponslbitlty  for  my  damage  to  tbe 
dahabiyeh  or  its  contents,  not  doe  to  their  fault ;  and  finally  both 
parties  should  expressly  agree  to  submit  all  dUputies  as  to  the  car- 
rying oat  of  the  contract  to  the  arbitration  of  the  consul  in  whose 
presence  it  has  been  sigiied. 

Experienced  travellers  will  And  a  very  much  cheaper  mode  of 
conveyance  than  the  dahablyeh  in  one  of  the  native  Bailins  Bokti  or 
Fel^ka,  which  ate  ased  for  the  transport  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  etc., 
and  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Cairo,  Minyeb, 
Assist,  Oirgeh,  Assulin,  etc.  No  luxury,  of  course,  must  be  looked 
for,  but  its  absenoe  is  compensated  by  the  close  relations  with  die 
laud  and  people  into  which  the  traveller  is  hrougbt.  Woollen  cover- 
lets, a  mattress,  towels,  an  oil  cooking-stove  (obtainable  in  Cairo), 
tinned  meats,  a  flltei  I'tlrJ,  and  Ineect-powdec  mast  not  be  forgotten. 
A  young  attendant  with  some  knowledge  of  cooking  may  he  obtained 
for  2  or  3  fr.  per  day.  A  written  contract  must  be  carefully  drawn 
up  to  include  all  details. 
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418  M.  Railway  in  14-15  hrs.  {€  2  E.  60,  :f  1  E.  80,  41Vs  piM.);  two 
through-trains  daily,  with  restanrant-cars  by  day  and  sleeping-cars  by 
night.  So-called  ^trains  de  luxe*  also  run  in  the  season.  Payment  at  the 
station  may  be  avoided  by  previously  buying  vouchers  at  the  agencies  of 
either  Cook  or  Gaze,  and  exchanging  them  at  the  railway-station  through 
the  dragoman  of  the  agency.  —  Passengers  should  be  at  the  railway-station 
early,  as  the  processes  of  ticket-taking  and  luggage-weighing  are  by  no 
means  expeditious.  A  time-table  (Indicateur  des  Ghemins  de  Fer)  showing 
the  names  of  stations  in  French  and  giving  distances  in  kilometres  may 
be  bought  at  the  ticket-offices.  Although  there  are  buffets  at  the  chief 
stations,  travellers  are  recommended  to  provide  themselves  with  a  supply 
of  meat,  bread,  and  wine ;  no  stoppage  is  made  for  dinner.  Melons,  cheese, 
sugar-cane,  eggs,  bread,  and  water  (better  avoided)  are  offered  for  sale  at 
all  the  stations. 

The  Pyramids  are  seen  on  the  rights  but  afterwards,  beyond  Uinyeh 
the  beat  views  are  on  the  left  (Kile  Valley  and  Benihasan). 

From  Cairo  to  (20  M.)  BedrasUn,  see  p.  130. 

As  the  train  prooeeds  we  have  a  view,  to  the  right,  of  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Dahshilr,  the  great  stone  pyramid,  the  Blunted  Pyramid, 
and  the  small  pyramids  built  of  Nile-bricks  (p.  153).  To  the  left 
are  the  Nile  and  an  Arab  village  shaded  by  palm-trees.  —  28  M. 
Masguna ;  36*72  M*  ^<*/»*  eWAydt  (to  the  right  we  see  the  Pyramids 
of  Lisht,  p.  192);  40V,  M.  Matanyeh;  4572  M.  Kafr  Ahmar.  — 
5IY2  ^-  Bikka  (Bekkak)  is  the  starting-point  for  the  excursion  to 
the  finely  shaped  Pyramid  of  Meidiim  (p.  19d),  which  comes  into 
sight  on  the  right 

57  M.  £l-WaBta  (express-trains  halt  for  5  min.).  Passengers 
bound  for  the  FayiXm  change  carriages  here  (p.  174).  El-Wasfa 
is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  grove  of  palms  and  is  surrounded  with 
fields  of  clover.  To  the  right  is  the  great  weir  of  Koshtsheh.  — 
63  M.  Bent  HodU.  —  Near  (67  M.)  Ashment  (Achemant)^  to  the 
right,  appears  the  small  black  pyramid  of  El-Lahiin  (p.  180).  The 
Arabian  hills  rise  on  the  left.  —  71 V2  M.  Bilsh  (Bouche),  see  p.  193. 
77  M.  Benifuftf ,  see  p.  193. 

84  M.  Tama.  —  90  M.  Btbeh  (Btha  eUKohra)  is  the  junction  of 
a  branch-line  used  for  the  transport  of  sugar-cane.  In  the  vicinity 
are  large  sugar-factories  (comp.  p.  194).  The  railway  is  skirted  on 
the  right  by  the  Ibrdhtmtyeh  Canal  (pp.  191,  241). 

At  Deahasheh  (Dechcichah)^  beyond  the  Bahr  Ydsuf,  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert,  14  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Bibeh,  are  the  tombs  of  Inti  and  Sheiu 
(5th  Dyn.  ^  discovered  by  Flinders  Petrie  in  1897),  containing  interesting 
sculptures  of  battle-scenes,  a  siege,  etc.  (keys  kept  at  Medinet  el-Fayiim, 
p.  176). 

98V2M.  Fe8hn  (Fachn);  104  M.  Font.  —  To  the  E.,  opposite 
(112  M.)  Maghdgha  (p.  194),  a  pleaSant  place,  with  acacias,  palms, 
and  sugar-factories,  rises  the  Oebel  8hekh  Embdrak.  The  train  ap- 
proaches the  river.  —  116  M.  Aba  d-Wakf,  —  123  M.  Beni  Masar, 

About  9Vs  M.  to  the  W.  of  Beni  Mazar,  on  the  Bahr  YiUuf^  lies  the  town 
of  Behneaa  (Bahnaua)^  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  O'xyrynchot  (Egypt.  Per- 
tnezet^  Coptic  Pemdje^  Greek  II^fxicTT)),  once  the  capital  of  a  nome  but  now 
represented  only  by  a  few  desolate  heaps  of  debris.     The  fish  Oxpryn- 
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chuSy  a  species  of  Mormyrus  (Arab.  Mizdeb),  was  held  in  such  high  honour 
here,  that  the  inhabitants  refused  to  eat  any  fish  caught  by  a  hook,  lest 
the  hook  might  previously  have  iigured  an  Oxyrynchus.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Cynopolis  (p.  195)  the  dog  was  held  in  equal  honour, 
and  Plutarch  relates  how  a  *very  pretty  quarreF,  the  settlement  of  which 
required  the  intervention  of  the  Romans,  arose  between  the  two  towns, 
owing  to  the  facts  that  the  citizens  of  each  had  killed  and  dined  on  the 
sacred  animals  of  the  other.  On  the  introduction  of  Christianity  Ozy- 
rynchos  became  a  veritable  town  of  monks.  In  the  town  itself  were  12 
churches  and  all  round  it  convent  jostled  convent.  In  the  6th  cent,  the 
diocese  of  Oxyrynchos  is  said  to  have  contained  10,000  monks  and  12,000 
nuns.  In  the  Mameluke  period  it  was  still  of  some  importance,  but  it  has 
since  steadily  declined.  Extensive  excavations  undertaken  here  in  1897  by 
Grenfell  yielded  large  quantities  of  Greek,  Coptic,  and  Arabic  papyri.  — 
from  Behnesa  a  desert -route  leads  in  4  days  to  the  'small  oasis^  of 
Bahriyeh  (p.  195). 

Beyond  (129  M.)  Matai  a  handsome  tridge  crosses  a  canal.  134  M. 
Kolosaneh  (Kolosna)^  with  a  large  grove  of  palms.  —  lB8  M. 
Samallilt  is  a  district  capital  (ca.  7000  inhab.),  with  a  handsome 
railway-station,  sugar-factories,  palms,  and  fields  of  clover.  On  the 
£.  bank  rises  the  massive  Qehel  et'  Ttr  (p.  195),  forming  a  picture 
esque  background  for  the  numerous  sails  on  the  Nile.  Extensive 
cotton-flelds  are  passed,  then  sugar-plantations,  and  rich  vegetation. 
—  144  M.  EUa, 

154  M.  Kinyeli  (53/4  hrs,  from  Cairo ;  see  p.  196).  The  train 
halts  here  for  10  minutes. 

EzounsiON  TO  Bbnifh^san,  15  H.  (see  p.  196).  The  traveller  hires  an 
ass,  ferries  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  ascends  the  river  via  Zdtciyet 
el-Mitin  (p.  196)  and  K6m  el-Ahtncw  (p.  196).  Instead  of  returning  to  Min-' 
yeh,  he  should  continue  to  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  to  the 
(101/2  M.)  Ruins  of  Antinoupolis^  now  Shekh  'Abddeh  (p.  201)  and  cross  the 
river  thence  to  B6da  (p.  190).  This  is  a  long  but  interesting  day^s  journey. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Nile  rises  a  lofty  grove  of  palms.  The  luxur- 
iant vegetation  includes  the  cactus,  the  banyan  (ficus  Indica),  and 
the  vine.  To  the  E.  appear  the  hills  of  ZHwiyet  el-Metin  and  Kdm 
el-Ahmar  (p.  196),  with  a  shekh's  tomb  at  the  farther  end.  Beyond 
some  luxuriant  clover-fields  a  low  rugged  range  of  hills  is  seen  on 
the  left,  and  a  wide  plain  on  the  right.  —  161  M.  Mansafis.  — 
From  (166 Y2M.)  AhuKerkdsyfe  obtain  a  view  of  Benihasan  (p.  196), 
the  tombs  of  which  may  be  visited  from  this  point  also.  Thence 
the  line  traverses  sugar-plantations  and  acacia  woods  close  to  the 
Nile.  —  170  M.  Etlidem. 

177  M.  Bdda  is  the  station  for  AntinoupolU  (p.  201)  and  Her- 
mopolis  (p.  201). 

Immediately  beyond  Roda  the  mountains  on  the  E.  bank  recede 
farther  from  the  river.  During  the  sugar-cane  harvest,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  this  region  presents  a  busy  scene.  —  183  M. 
Mel&wi  el-'Arish  (MaUaoui)^  a  town  with  15,500  iuhab.,  has  a 
frequented  market  on  Sundays.  In  the  vicinity  are  many  large 
palms.  To  the  left  we  have  a  view  of  the  E.  range  of  hills,  In  which 
are  the  tombs  of  El-Bersheh  (p.  201)  and  Shekh  Sa'id  (p.  203).  To 
the  right  of  the  railway  is  a  canal. 
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190  M.  Dir  Mawds.  On  the  E.  bank  are  the  niins  of  TeU 
el'Amama  (p.  203),  which  may  be  visited  hence. 

From  Ddr  Mawfts  we  ride  \ii  the  viUages  of  Baaeiba  and  Tall  Bent 
*Ainrdn  to  the  (>/4  hr.)  hank  of  the  Nile,  across  which  we  ferry  to  Hagg' 
KancXl  (see  p.  ii}&). 

196  M.  DhTttt  on  the  RrdMmtyeh  Canal  (p.  241),  from  which 
the  Bakr  YHsufj  or  JosepKs  Ckmal  (p.  176),  diyerges  a  few  miles 
farther  up.  We  notice  a  large  lock  and  bridge  here.  Opposite,  near 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Ibrahim  Canal,  is  DtHit  esh-Shertf,  a  district 
capital  with  6550  inhabitants.  The  ruins  of  Tell  eWAmarna  (p.  203) 
may  be  visited  from  the  railway-station  of  Deriit  also. 

Hiring  a  sailing-hoat  we  proceed  first  by  a  canal,  then  by  the  Nile,  to 
Hawdta  (p.  210)  or  Hagg-Kcmdil  (p.  203),  reached  in  1-2  hrs.  according  to 
the  wind. 

205  M.  Naz&li  OanHb.  Beyond  the  Ibrahimiyeh  Canal  lies  El^ 
Kuftyek  (p.  210).  —  210  M.  Beni  Korra. 

217M. Monfaltlt(ilfan/'a/out,p.211), with  15,200 inhab.,  IV2M. 
from  the  Nile,  is  the  seat  of  a  Coptic  bishop  and  contains  several 
fine  villas  and  gardens  and  a  bazaar.  Its  market  is  much  frequented 
on  Sun.,  and  it  also  possesses  a  sugar-factory  and  a  distillery,  where 
date-brandy  fara^i)  is  made,  chiefly  for  local  consumption  by  the 
Copts  but  partly  for  export  also. 

To  the  S.W.  of  Monfaldt  lies  Bent  'Adin,  where  in  1798  a  collision 
took  place  between  the  troops  of  General  Desaix  and  the  Arabs.  In  the 
following  year,  General  Davoust  destroyed  it.  Mohammed 'Ali  united  his 
army  here  in  1820.  The  Journdy  to  the  oasis  of  Fard/ra  (p.  liv)  is  fre- 
quently begun  here.  The  first  station  to  the  N.W.  is  the  Coptic  convent 
of  Maragh  (p.  xxxix). 

The  following  stations  are  (226  M.)  Beni  Hus^n,  and  — 
236  M.  Assiftt  or  8m,  see  p.  212. 

243  M.  El-MatVa  (Motidd).  —  250  M.  Ahuttg  (p.  214);  the 
village  and  an  Arab  cemetery  lie  to  the  left  of  the  line.  —  &6  M. 
Sedfa;  261  M.  Tema  (p.  214),  a  pretty  village  in  verdant  surround- 
ings ;  265 V2  M.  'MwhUh  (Mechta)i  272  M.  Tahta,  with  16,300  inhab. 
and  a  noted  cattle-market  (p.  215).  The  Arabian  hills  now  approach 
close  to  the  E.  bank.  —  280  M.  El-Mardgha;  286  M.  Shendawtn 
(^CkandaouU,  p.  215). 

291 M.  8oh&g,  see  p.  215.  On  the  E.  bank  lies  Akhndm  (p.  216). 
The  railway  crosses  a  canal.  —  301  M.  El-MensMyeh  (^Menchah^ 
p.  216) ;  307  M.  El'Assirat. 

313V2  M.  Girgeh  (Querga),  see  p.  217.  —  3181/2  M.  Bardis, 

3231/2  M.  BelilLneh  (Baliana)  is  the  station  for  visitors  to  the 
ruins  of  Ahydos  (p.  218),  which  lie  81/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  —  328  M. 
Ahu  8MUkek,  the  ancient  Egyptian  Pe(r)'z6z,  —  334  M.  Abu  Tiaheh 
(Abou  Ticket),  Beyond  (340  M.)  Farshiit  the  railway  approaches 
the  Nile  and  crosses  it  beyond  — 

345  M.  Natf  Hamddi  (p.  224),  by  an  iron  bridge  437  yds.  in 
length.  The  line  remains  on  the  £.  bank  as  far  as  Assuan.  —  350  M. 
Dabbeh  (Dtbbah).  —  357  M.  Fdu  (p.  225). 
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361  M.  Deshneh  (Deehna;  p.  225).  —  3^6  M.  Samdta.  —  870  M. 
Awlcid  ^Amr,   On  the  left  bank  are  the  ruins  of  Dendera  (p.  226). 

380  M.  Keneh  (p.  226).  —  39272  M.  Kuft  (Kift),  the  ancient 
Koptos  (p.  231).  —  398  M.  Ktia.  —  408  m!  Khisdm  (p.  233).  Ap- 
proaching Thebes,  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Kamak  (on  the  right). 

418  M.  Luxor  (p.  233);  the  station  Is  to  the  S.E.  of  the  village. 
Iravellers  to  Assuan  change  carriages  and  proceed  by  the  narrow- 
gauge  line  (p.  307). 


18.  From  Cairo  to  AsaitLt  by  the  Hile. 

247  M.  ToUBiBT  Steamboat  in  A  daya. 

The  quay  to  the  S.  of  the  Kasr  en-2Vi7  bridge  is  the  starting-place 
of  the  steamers.  To  the  left  (E.  bank)  lie  the  palaces  and  gardens 
of  Cairo,  the  British  Consulate  General,  the  island  of  R6da,  and 
Old  Cairo  (p.  70),  beyond  which  rise  the  Mokaffam  Mts.,  with  the 
citadel;  on  the  W.  are  the  Palace  of  Qizeh,  with  the  museum,  and 
the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh.  —  To  the  left  (E.  bank),  farther  on,  are 
the  quarries  and  hamlets  of  Turra  and  Ma'sara  (see  p.  165).  Oppo- 
site, on  the  W.  bank,  rise  the  pyramids  of  Abusir,  Sak^^ra,  and 
Dahshur.  Farther  up,  to  the  left,  amidst  a  fine  grove  of  palms,  is  a 
Coptic  convent,  and  adjacent  is  a  still  unfinished  gun-factory. 

The  steamer  remains  for  some  hours  at  (14  M.)  Bedrashto  (rail, 
stat.,  p.  189),  where  asses  are  kept  read!y  for  a  visit  to  Memphis,  Sak- 
kara,  etc.  (p.  130).  Opposite,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  lies  the 
village  of  Helwdn,  and  a  little  inland  is  the  watering-place  of  that 
name  (p.  154).  —  On  the  bank  at  (31  M.)  Kafr  el-'Ayat  (W.  bank; 
rail.  Stat.),  where  the  three-weeks  tourist-steamer  lays  to  for  the 
night,  are  some  ancient  constructions.  The  unimportant  pyramids 
of  Lisht  lie  to  the  right ;  that  to  the  N.  is  the  tomb  of  Amenemhet  I. 
(12th  Dyn.),  that  to  the  S.  is  the  tomb  of  Usertesen  I. 

Rikka  (Rekkak),  on  the  W.  bank,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  ex- 
cursion to  the  Pyramid  and  Mastabas  of  Meidiim  (asses  may  be  pro- 
cared  at  the  village ;  2  fr.  and  bakshish). 

The  Ptbamid  and  Mastabas  of  MeidOm  deserve  a  visit,  wMch  may  be 
accomplished  in  about  fthrs.  (railway  travellers  may  perform  it  in  less 
time  from  Bikka  station ;  comp.  p.  189).  Grossing  the  railway,  we  proceed 
on  donkey-baclc  in  about  IV4  hr.  to  the  pyramid,  which  rises  close  to  the 
cultivated  country  on  the  soil  of  the  desert,  li/s  H.  to  the  If.  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Meidiim. 

The  Pyramid  of  Keidiim,  in  all  probability  the  tomb  of  Sno/ru^  the 
predecessor  of  Eheops ,  is  so  different  from  all  the  other  structures  of 
the  kind  that  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs  el-JBtMram  el-iadddb^  or  th€  /aise 
pyramid.  It  consists  of  three  (originally  seven)  square  towers,  which  rise 
to  a  height  of  124  ft.  in  three  smooth  and  steep  stages  at  an  angle  of 
740  IC.  The  first  section  is  69  ft.,  and  the  second  20y2  ft.,  while  the  third, 
now  almost  entirely  destroyed,  was  once  32  ft.  in  height.  The  outer  walls 
consist  of  admirably  jointed  and  polished  blocks  of  Uokaitam  stone.  The 
Pyramid  of  Meidiim  was  pillaged  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  the  20th Dyn- 
asty. It  was  opened  in  1881  by  Uaspero,  who  found  a  long  corridor  and 
a  chamber  without  sarcophagus.    It  was  again  carefully  examined  m«re 
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recenily  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  who  diflcorered  on  its  B.  side  the  small 
Temple  of  Snofru.  This,  built  of  blocks  of  limestone,  consists  of  two 
bare  chambers  leading  to  an  open  court  immediately  adjoining  the  pyr- 
amid. The  numerous  inscriptions  on  the  walls  were  placed  there  by 
later  pilgrims  to  the  shrine. 

The  Kaftabaa  of  KeidOm  lie  to  the  K.  and  £.  of  the  pyramid.  These 
were  the  tombs  of  the  courtiers  and  officials  of  Snofra,  and  are  among 
the  oldest  monuments  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  two  most  important 
(to  the  "S.)  are  those  of  the  judge  and  vizier  Nefertnaat  and  his  wife  YeUt^ 
and  of  Prince  Bahotep  and  his  wife  Nofrei.  Their  inner  chambers,  which 
were  inaccessible  in  antiquity  and  have  been  again  built  up  after  ezplor> 
ation,  were  embellished  with  admirably  executed  representations  and  in- 
scriptions. The  tomb  of  Bahotep  is  decorated  with  painted  bas-reliefs, 
while  in  that  of  Nefermaat  some  of  the  scenes  are  painted  upon  stucco 
{e.g.  the  geese,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Oizeh,  p.  79),  while  others  are  en- 
graved in  outline  and  the  inner  surfaces  filled  up  with  colours.  — 
Numerous  graves  of  the  humbler  ranks  of  society  have  also  been  dis- 
covered at  Meidilm.  In  these  the  bodies  were  not  interred  in  the  usual 
manner,  at  full  length,  but  lying  on  their  left  side,  facing  the  B.,  and 
with  knees  drawn  up. 

On  the  right  bank,  opposite  Rikka  and  about  1^2  ^'  ^^om  the 
river,  lies  the  hamlet  of  Atfih,  with  some  mounds  of  earth  and 
d^ris  representing  the  ancient  A'phfodiiopolU^  named  after  Hathor- 
Aphrodite  who  was  worshipped  here. 

The  Bgyptian  name  of  the  town  was  Tep-yl  or  Per  Hathor  n^t  Tep-ye^ 
i.e.  ^House  of  Hathor,  mistress  of  Tep-ye\  whence  the  shortened  Coptic 
PHpeh  and  Arabic  Atjih.  Strabo  states  that  a  white  cow,  sacred  to  Hathor, 
was  worshipped  here.* 

In  the  Christian  period  (ca.  310  A.D.)  Aphroditopolis  gained  some  cel- 
ebrity from  St.  Anthony^  who  fixed  his  hermitage  in  the  mountains  to  the 
B.  of  the  town,  beside  a  well  and  a  group  of  palms.  So  many  pilgrims 
of  every  class,  a^pe,  and! sex  sought  out  the  holy  man,  that  a  regular  post- 
ing route,  with  relays  of  camels,  was  laid  out  across  the  desert.  St.  An- 
thony, however,  fled  from  his  admirers  and  buried  himself  deeper  in  the 
mountains.  But  while  he  thus  shook  oflf  his  earthly  visitants,  he  could 
not  so  easily  escape  those  extraordinary  tempters  from  spirit-land,  at  which 
Callot  has  taught  us  to  smile,  though  to  St.  Anthony  himself,  as  well  as 
to  St.  Hilarion  and  other  similarly  persecuted  anchorites,  the  contest  was 
one  of  bitter  earnest. 

Passing  a  few  islands,  we  reach  (W.  bank)  El-Wasta  (rail, 
station,  see  p.  189 ;  branch-line  to  the  Fayiim,  p.  176 ;  post-office 
and  Arab  telegraph  at  the  rail,  station,  1/4  M.  from  the  Nile). 

A  small  canal  fej-itfoj^ndnj,  beginning  near  the  village  oiZdwiyth 
(W.  bank),  runs  out  of  the  Nile  into  the  Bahr  Y{Uuf{^.  189). 

On  the  W.  bank  the  mountains  recede  a  little,  but  on  the  E.  bank 
their  steep  and  lofty  spurs  frequently  extend  down^  to  the  river  in 
rising  picturesque  forms.  None  of  the  Nile-villages  before  Benisuef 
need  be  mentioned.  On  the  E.  bank  stands  the  Coptic  convent  of 
Mdr  Antonios,  —  About  2  M.  inland  from  ZHUn  (W.  bank)  lies  the 
village  of  BiUJi  {Bouche;  rail,  stat.,  p.  189),  inhabited  by  Copts. 

71 V2  M.  Benifuftf,  on  the  W.  bank  (rail,  stat.,  p.  189 ;  stat.,  3/4M. 
from  the  Nile),  i'g  a  town  of  16,000  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  be- 
tween the  railway  and  the  river.  It  contains  a  post  and  telegraph 
office  and  is  tbe  capital  of  a  province,  which  contains  171  villages 
and  about  314,460  inhabitants.    To  the  left  of  the  rail,  station  is 
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tlie  Mudiiiyeh.  The  linen-manufacture  for  whicli  this  place  -was 
celebrated  in  the  middle  ages  has  greatly  declined,  hut  there  are 
several  sugar-plantations  and  a  small  hazaar.    To  the  left  of  the 

railway  is  a  fine  grove  of  palms. 

On  the  right  hank  of  the  Bahr  Tdsuf,  10  H.  to  the  W.  of  BenisuSf, 
lies  the  yillage  of  Bencusiyeh  el-Medtneh  (vulgo,  Henat^yeh  0mm  O-Xtindn, 
'ruhhish-heapfl  of  Henassiyeh"),  heside  the  mounds  of  debris,  covering 
an  area  of  Vz  sq.  M.,  which  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heracleopolis. 
The  Egyptian  name  of  the  town  was  Eenen-seteny  from  which  are  derived 
the  Coptic  JInis,  and  the  Arabic  Ahndt  and  Bencu^yeh.  It  was  the  capital 
of  a  nome  (the  Greeco-Eoman  Heracleopolites)  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  ram-headed  god  Hershef,  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
Heracles  (whence  the  name  of  the  town).  The. ichneumon  also  wa«  re- 
vered here.  Among  its  chief  shrines  was  a  temple  erected  under  the  Middle 
Empire  and  a  new  building  by  Bamses  II.,  but  all  have  practically  van- 
ished ;  and  four  columns  of  a  late  period,  probably  dating  from  a  Byzantine 
church,  are  all  that  projects  above  the  rubbish-heaps.  The  ancient  necro- 
polis lies  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bahr  Tilsuf. 

Another  road,  traversing  the  ^ddi  Bayddy  which  opens  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Baydd,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  INile,  opposite  BenisuSf,  leads  through 
the  desert  to  the  Convents  of  SS.  AntJ^ony  and  J*avl  (p.  x^ix),  a  few  leagues 
from  the  Bed  Sea. 

As  far  as  Minyeh  the  space  between  the  E.  bank  and  the  hills 
remains  narrow,  the  limestone  rocks  frequently  abutting  on  the  river 
in  unbioken  walls  or  rounded  hluffs.  Few  villages  are  seen  on  this 
bank,  but  the  fertile  alluvial  tract  on  the  W.  side,  10-12  M.  in  width, 
is  thickly  populated  and  carefully  cultivated,  exhibiting  in  profusion 
all  the  cereals  that  grow  on  the  Nile,  date-palms,  and  sugar-cane. 
The  sugar-factories,  which  are  a  monopoly  of  the  Khedive,  follow 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  They  are  connected  by  the  railway, 
and  short  branch-lines,  used  In  harvest-time  only,  run  from  them 
to  the  plantations  lying  farther  to  the  W.  Their  lofty  brick  and  iron 
chimneys  impart  a  very  modern-industrial  air  to  the  ancient  land 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Large  barges  with  sugar-canes  or  with  fellahin 
'factory-hands'  are  met  on  the  river.  The  juice  is  expressed  from 
the  cane  and  then  refined  by  being  boiled  twice  in  closed  vessels. 

The  boat  passes  several  large  islands.  On  the  W.  bank  lie  Ba- 
ranka  and  Bibek  {Beba  el-Kobra,  p.  189),  with  large  sugar-factories. 
The  channel  now  contracts,  and  numerous  islets  are  passed.  95  M. 
Feihn{Fachn;  rail,  stat.,  p.  189),  on  the  W.  bank,  is  IY2  M.  from  the 
river.  Near  the  village  of  El-Hibeh  (El-HebahJ,  on  the  E.  bank, 
about  2^2  ^'  farther  up,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  con- 
jectured to  be  Het-benu  ('phoenix-castle'),  the  capital  of  a  province. 

The  Town  WaUs^  which  are  in  good  preservation,  were  restored  under 
the  21st  Dyn.,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  bricks  stamped  with  the  names 
of  Princess  Est-em-kheb  and  her  husband  Men-kheper-rCy  or  of  their  son 
Pinotem  (JJ.)^  high-priest  of  Ammon.  —  Euins  of  a  temple,  built  by 
Sheshonk  I.  and  Osorkon  I.  (22nd  Dyn.),  have  also  been  discovered  here. 

On  the  E.  bank  rises  the  Qtbtl  Shtkh  EmMrak, 
IO8I/2M.  Magh^^ha (post  and  telegraph  office  at  the  rail,  stat., 
p.  189),  on  the  W.  bank,  with  a  large  sugar-factory,  which  pas- 
sengers by  Cook's  tourist  steamers  are  permitted  to  inspect. 
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Thrice  a  month  &  camel-post  leaves  Maghftgha  for  (8-4  days)  the  *6mall 
Oasis^  of  Betkriveh^  also  called  Oati*  of  B€hne$a^  because  it  is  connected 
with  Behnes'a  by  another  desert-ronte  (comp.  p.  190). 

Tbe  Nile-channel  is  very  wide  here  (several  islands);  farther  on 
both  banks  are  flat.  —  At  (113  M.)  8har6na  {Charounah;  E.  bank] 
are  tombs  of  the  end  of  the  6th  Dynasty.  Near  K6m  el^AhmcWj  to 
the  S.,  are  the  rains  of  a  large  temple  built  by  Ptolemy  I.,  and 
tombs  of  a  late  period,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Het-seUni,  in  the 
CynopoUtan  nome.  —  118  M.  Bent  Mazar  (W.  bank)  is  a  railway- 
station  (p.  189).  —  About  3  M.  farther  up,  close  to  the  E.  bank,  are 
the  insignificant  remains  of  Shdkh  el-Fadhl ,  near  which  is  Ha- 
maiha.  The  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  dog-mummies  here 
proves  that  we  are  standing  on  the  site  of  the  necropolis  of  Cj/no- 
polls,  the  *city  of  the  dogs'.  Several  trough-like  hollows  and  clefts 
have  been  found  here,  some  of  which,  in  the  rocks,  are  of  con- 
siderable size ;  but  no  inscriptions  have  been  discovered.  Cynopolis 
itself,  in  which  Anubis  was  worshipped  and  dogs  were  held  sacred, 
lay,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  an  island  in  the  Nile. 

Opposite,  11/4  M.  from  the  W.  bank,  lies  El-Keis,  the  Egyptian 
KatSj  which  superseded  Cynopolis.  Farther  to  the  W.,  on  the  verge 
of  the  Libyan  desert,  lies  Behnesa  (p.  189). 

Near  (13372  M.)  Kolo8aneh(^Kolo9na ;  rail,  stat.,  p.  190),  on  the 
W.  bank,  the  Nile  divides  into  three  arms,  forming  two  considerable 
islands.  Opposite  (E.  bank)  lies  Surar7yeh  (el-Seririeh).  To  the  N. 
and  S.  quarries  are  worked  in  the  limestone  rock.  Among  the 
quarries  is  a  small  Rock  Chapel,  built  under  Merenptah  and  dedi- 
cated to  Haihor.  On  the  external  wall  is  Ramses  III.  between  Hathor 
and  another  deity. 

On  the  W.  bank  lies  the  railway-station  of  SamallUt  (p.  190).  A 
little  farther  to  the  S.,  at  the  mouth  of  a  side-valley  on  the  E. 
bank,  rise  the  steep  rocky  sides  of  the  Oebel  et-T6r  (*bird-moun- 
tain'),  with  an  extensive  flat  top  bearing  the  Coptic  convent  Dcr 
el'Bukra,  also  known  as  Dtr  el-Adra  (convent  of  the  Virgin). 
Visitors  are  drawn  up  a  vertical  cleft  in  the  rock  by  means  of  a 
windlass  (hukra).  The  convent,  which  consists  of  a  group  of  miser- 
able huts,  occupied  not  only  by  the  monks  but  by  laymen  with 
their  wives  and  children,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  hewn  stone, 
erected  in  the  Roman  period.  The  foundation  of  the  church  is 
ascribed  to  the  Empress  Helen ;  the  sanctuary  is  hewn  in  the  solid 
rock  and  possesses  a  gate,  now  half-buried,  adorned  with  Byzan- 
tine ornamentation. 

A  legend,  recorded  by  Makrizi,  relates  that  on  the  saints  day  of  the 
convent  all  the  bnkir  birds  in  the  neighbourhood  assembled  here  and  thrnst 
their  heads,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  cleft  of  the  rock  until  one  died. 
These  birds  are  described  as  being  black  and  white,  with  a  black  neck 
ringed  near  the  head.    The  convent  is  named  also  Der  el-BulUr  after  them. 

On  the  E.  bank,  about  V2  ^^-  ^Mther  on  and  1  M.  from  the  river, 

lies  the  village  of  Tehneh  et-TahUna  ('Tehneh  of  the  mill'),  with 

two  groups  of  ancient  tombs. 
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repruenlilium  of  ■  late  iUe,  ii  IntereBiing.  A  Qre«k  nr  Bomui  grudee 
ii  here  sbown  aacrlflclcg  to  a  numbeT  at  Egyptian  deitlss.  The  odI;  ic- 
Bcriptlona  extuit  are  on  (bo  Inner  Bide  of  the  door.  Hi§ber  op  on  tbe 
Tock-wslla  are  tno  borsM  In  tbe  fUman  etyle,  beld  by  men.  FaTiher  to 
the  S.  !■  a  ouloMal  Imaga,  earred  out  of  tba  roelc,  of  Ramsei  HI.  Bacriflcine 
to  the  god  Sobk.  —  Tbe  lety  anident  gronp  of  (ombi  to  (hs  B.,  tha  in- 
to the  nacropolii  of  tbe  town  of  Aiorii,  mentioned  by  Plolemy  alone 
and  belonglne  (o  (be  nome  of  CynopoIU.  Konnda  muk  the  site  of  tbe 
ancient  town. 

laZM-Hinyelirtfinia^lieB  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Kile,  which 
is  heie  over  1/3  U.  broad.  At  the  laUway-station  (p.  190]  ia  a  buFFet 
with  good  bedrooma  (2  fr.)  and  In  the  town  are  three  hotels  kept 
by  Greeks.  The  vell-baiU  and  handsome  town,  with  20,400  In- 
hab. ,  is  the  Beat  of  the  Mndir  of  a  dUtrict  containing  267  towns 
and  villages  and  548,600  inhabitants.  There  ia  a  telegraph- offlce 
at  the  railway-station,  and  adjacent  la  the  pOBt-offloe.  The  town 
poBseaaea  a  hoxpltal  and  eeveia)  mosqnes.  Parta  of  the  street  fanning 
along  the  river  are  planted  with  trees.  A  handsome  bridge,  with 
loohs,  spans  the  canal.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  ie  a  Itghtly-bailt 
ohStean,  with  a  tatge  finlt-garden  (many  spple-treea).  The  large 
BUgar-factory  is  the  oldest  in  Egypt,  and  a  visit  to  it  during  the 
Biigat-harveat  ia  of  great  Interest;  most  of  the  offlolaU  are  French 
and  very  obliging.  Market-day  in  Minyeh  pieaeuls  a  very  gay  and 
chatacteristic  picture  of  Oriental  life. 

Opposite  Minyeh,  on  the  S.  bank,  lies  K6in  tl-Kefara,  with 
tombs  of  the  Middle  Empire. 

ZSinifiet  tl-Mlttn  (ZiintyH  el-Amw&l)  la  situated  on  the  B. 
bank,  4V2  M,  above  Minyeh.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  village  liea  the 
Bne  cemetery  of  the  citizens  of  Minyeh,  with  ita  nninerona  domed 
tombs  and  chapels.  Faithful  to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors  under 
the  Pbaraohe,  the  inhabitants  still  ferry  their  dead  across  the  rtier 
and  bury  them  near  the  ancient  necropolis. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  towarda  the  S.  brings  us  to  the  Urge 
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Donkeys  (with  good  saddles)  are  in  waiting  at  the  landing-place  of 
the  steamers,  for  the  ezearsion  to  the  8peo$  Artemidos  and  the  Rock  Tomht 
(there  and  back  3-4  hrs.:  1«.-1<.  6d.).  —  Travellers  ascending  the  river  in 
a  dahabiyeh  should  Tisit  the  Rock  Tombs  first,  those  descending  should 
visit  the  Speos  first,  in  each  case  sending  the  dahabiyeh  on  to  meet 
them.  —  For  travellers  by  railway  the  most  convenient  stations  are  Minpeh 
and  Abu  Kerkdt  (p.  190). 

The  village  of  Benihssan  w&s  founded  towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  cent,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  Old  Benihasan  (see 
below),  ^bo  wished  a  wider  space  for  cultivation  near  their  abode.  — 
The  route  to  the  Speos  Artemidos  (Vs  br's.  ride)  leads  to  the  £.,  at 
first  through  fields,  then  along  an  embankment  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  in  which  is  an  Arab  cemetery.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  cats* 
graveyard,  in  which  the  cats  sacred  to  Pakht,  patron-goddess  of  this 
region,  were  interred.  Farther  to  the  E.  we  reach  the  mouth  of  a 
wadi  or  ravine,  with  quarries  of  ancient  date.  On  the  right  (S.) 
side  of  the  ravine,  about  600  ft.  from  its  mouth,  lies  the  temple. 

The  rock-temple  of  the  goddess  Pakht,  called  Specs  Artimidos 
by  the  Greeks,  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  Stabl  'Antar  (Antar's  stable), 
after  an  ancient  hero.  It  consists  of  a  vestibule  and  of  an  inner 
chamber  connected  with  the  vestibule  by  a  corridor.  It  was  built 
in  the  joint  reign  of  Queen  Makere  and  King  Thutmosis  III.;  the 
latter  afterwards  erased  the  names  and  representations  of  his  sister 
(p.  278),  and  Sethos  I.  inserted  his  own  names  in  the  blanks. 

Over  the  Entrcmce  to  the  temple  is  a  long  inseription  in  praise  of  the 
reign  of  Makere.  Of  the  eight  pillars  which  supported  the  Vbstibdlb  only 
three  now  remain  \  these  bear  on  their  sides  the  names  of  Thutmosis  III. 
and  Sethos  I.  (originally  Makere).  Rear  Wall.  To  the  ki/l  of  the  door, 
Sethos  I.  between  Ammon-Bi  (enthroned)  and  the  lion -headed  Pakht; 
Thoth  delivering  a  speech  to  the  nine  great  gods  of  Kamak  and  to  the 
gods  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  To  the  right  of  the  door  are  three 
reliefs:  Sethos  sacrificing  to  Pakht;  Sethos  receiving  from  Pakht  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  word  *life\  hanging  from  two  sceptres ;  Sethos  blessed 
by  Thout.  To  the  left  in  the  Gobbioob  the  king  is  represented  offering 
wine  to  Hathor;  to  the  right,  he  offers  her  a  cynocephalus.  In  the  rear- 
wall  of  the  Inneb  Chambeb  is  a  niche  intended  for  a  statue  of  the  goddess. 

To  the  W.  (left)  is  a  second  grotto,  on  the  outside  of  whlcb  are 
the  cartouches  of  Alexcmder  II. ,  son  of  Roxana,  and  six  scenes 
representing  the  king  in  the  company  of  the  gods.  The  interior,  which 
was  supported  by  pillars,  is  now  in  ruins;  perhaps  it  was  never  com- 
pleted. In  the  vicinity  are  several  rock-tombs  of  the  New  Empire, 
in  the  form  of  rectangular  chambers,  with  deep  shafts. 

We  now  return  to  the  mouth  of  the  desert-ravine  and  proceed 
thence  to  the  N.,  passing  the  ruins  of  Benihasan  el-Kadtm  (Hhe 
old';  comp.  above).  In  ^2  hr.  we  reach  a  ruined  tower,  whence  the 
path  ascends  the  hill-slope  to  the  — 

*Bock  Tombs  of  Benihasan  (V2  hr's.  ride  direct  from  the  land- 
ing-place). These  were  constructed  during  the  Middle  Empire  by 
the  princes  and  grandees  of  the  town  of  Monet-'Khufii  (^Nurse  of 
Khufu'),  and  rank  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  in  &U 
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Egypt,  not  only  on  account  of  their  remarkable  architectuiar  fea- 
tures, but  also  for  the  manifold  representations  of  scenes  from  the 
domestic  life  of  the  early  Egyptians. 

The  tombs,  39  in  aJl,  are  arranged  in  a  row  in  the  rocks,  and  are 
now  distinguished  by  conspicuous  red  numbers.  The  best  examples  are 
scoured  by  iron  doors  against  the  vandalism  of  the  natives,  from  which 
they  had  previously  suffered.  The  tombs  were  most  recently  carefully 
examined  and  cleared  of  rubbish  by  Mr.  Percy  E.  Newberry,  at  the  cost 
of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Travellers  whose  time  is  limited  may 
content  themselves  with  a  visit  to  the  four  chief  tombs  (Nos.  17, 15,  3,  2). 
For  remarks  on  the  construction  of  the  tombs,  see  pp.  !^7,  288. 

The  path  that  ascends  to  the  tombs  brings  us  first  to  No.  32. 
Here  we  turn  to  the  N.  and  proceed  to  — 

Tomb  17,  which  belonged  to  Kheti,  son  of  Baket  and  nomarch 
of  the  gazelle-nome  (11th  Dyn.).  The  facade  is  simple.  We  enter 
the  Rock  Chamber ,  the  roof  of  which  was  originally  borne  by  six 
lotus-columns  with  closed  bud-capitals,  though  only  two,  with  well 
preserved  colouring,  are  now  standing.  Left  Wall  (N.),  In  the  top 
rows  is  a  hunt  in  the  desert,  in  the  lower  rows,  male  and  female 
dancers ;  the  statue  of  the  deceased  being  borne  to  its  place,  car- 
penters, etc.  Rear  Wall  (EJ,  Above  are  wrestlers  in  various  atti- 
tudes; below,  military  scenes,  attack  on  a  fortress.  Right  WaU(8.), 
From  left  to  right :  the  deceased  and  his  wife ;  the  deceased  accom- 
panied by  his  fan-bearer,  sandal-bearer,  two  dwarfs,  etc. ;  the  deceased 
receiving  offerings  (notice  the  barn  on  the  right).  The  scenes  on  the 
entrance-wall  are  in  poor  preservation.  —  Farther  to  the  N.,  at  the 
end  of  an  ancient  path  ascending  from  the  plain,  is  — 

Tomb  15,  belonging  to  Baket,  nomarch  of  the  gazelle-nome 
(11th  Dyn.).  The  two  columns  which  supported  the  roof  of  the 
rectangular  chamber  have  been  destroyed.  In  the  S.E.  angle  is  a 
small  serd&b  (p.  cxliv).  Left  Wall  (N,).  Above,  Hunting  in  the 
desert;  barbers,  washermen,  painters,  etc.  Below,  the  deceased  and 
his  wife,  with  four  rows  of  women  spinning  and  weaving,  female 
dancers,  girls  playing  at  ball;  herdsmen  bringing  animals  for  sacri- 
fice to  the  dead;  goldsmiths;  fishing;  various  birds,  with  their 
names  inscribed  beside  them.  Rear  Wall  (E,),  Above,  wrestlers; 
below,  military  scenes  (resembling  those  in  Tomb  17).  Right  Wall 
(S.),  The  deceased,  in  front  of  whom  are  several  rows  of  men  draw- 
ing a  shrine  containing  a  statue  of  the  dead;  in  front  are  female 
dancers  and  attendants  bearing  ornaments,  etc.,  for  the  statue; 
peasants  bringing  their  flocks  and  herds ;  peasants  forcibly  brought 
to  testify  as  to  taxes,  while  scribes  note  down  the  amounts ;  potters 
with  wheels ;  men  carrying  slaughtered  birds ;  men  gambling. 

Tomb  3  is  that  of  Khnemhotep,  the  son  of  Neheri,  a  scion  of  a 
princely  family  with  hereditary  jurisdiction  over  the  gazelle-nome 
and  over  the  E.  districts,  the  capital  of  which  was  Monet-Khufn. 
Khnemhotep  was  invested  by  King  Amenemhet  II.  with  the  latter 
districts  and  married  a  daughter  of  the  governor  of  the  dog-nome 
(Cynopolis,  p.  195),  which  was  inherited  by  a  son  of  this  marriage. 
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The  Ybstibulb  which  foimerly  stood  hehind  an  open  court,  is 
borne  by  two  columns  with  sixteen  edges  and  tapering  towards 
the  top.  The  cornice  projects  considerably  above  the  architrave 
and  is  ostensibly  supported  by  fine  laths  hewn,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  strnctnie,  out  of  the  living  rock.  The  resemblance  of  these  laths 
to  the  mutules  of  the  Doric  order  is  worthy  of  mention. 

The  ToicB  Ghambeh  was  divided  by  two  pairs  of  columns  into 
three  slightly  vaulted  sections.  Most  of  the  scenes  were  painted  on 
a  thin  layer  of  stucco,  with  which  the  limestone  walls  were  coated. 
At  the  foot  is  a  long  inscription  cut  in  the  rock,  in  lines  of  a  greenish 
colour,  272  ^  high,  containing  the  above  interesting  excerpt  from 
Egyptian  provf i.cial  history.  In  1890  the  royal  names  were  cut  out 
of  the  rock  by  some  vandal  hand  and  the  paintings  have  also  un- 
fortunately suffered  so  much  in  the  last  BO  or  40  years,  that  the 
subjects  of  some  of  them  are  now  almost  indistinguishable. 

Entrance  Wall  (W.),  Over  the  door  we  see  the  statue  of  the  deceased 
being  transported  to  the  temple,  preceded  by  dancers  in  cnriovs  attitudes ; 
•  below  are  carpenters.  To  tlie  left  (N.)  of  the  door  is  the  estate-office  of 
the  deceased,  with  servants  weighing  silver,  measuring  grain,  and  bringing 
corn  into  the  bams,  while  scribes  seated  in  a  colonnaded  hall  register 
the  amounts.  The  next  two  rows  show  the  operations  of  ploughing,  har- 
vesting, and  threshing.  Still  lower  down  is  a  ITile-boat,  bearing  the  mummy 
of  the  deceased,  as  the  inscription  informs  us,  to  Abydos  (the  grave  of  Osiris). 
In  the  fifth  row  is  a  representation  of  the  vintage  and  of  the  gathering  of 
figs  and  vegetables.  The  cattle  in  the  water  and  the  fishing  scene  (at  the 
foot)  depict  life  by  the  river.  —  N,  Wall  (to  the  left  on  entering).  At  the 
top  is  the  deceased  hunting  in  the  desert.  Below,  to  the  right,  he  is  re- 
presented on  a  large  scale  inspecting  various  proceedings  in  his  province. 
In  the  third  row  from  the  top  two  of  Ms  officials  introduce  to  him  a  Caravan 
o/Asiatict^  including  men,  women,  and  children,  clad  in  foreign  gaily-coloured 
garments  and  accompanied  by  their  goats  and  asses.  The  sharply  cut  features, 
hooked  noses,  and  pointed  beards  of  these  strangers  unmistakeubly  proclaim 
their  Semitic  nationality.  The  inscription  describes  them  as  \S1  Amus  {i.e. 
demitic  Beduins)  bringing  eye-salve  to  the  governor  of  the  province.  Khnem- 
hotep's  secretary  hands  him  a  list  of  the  visitors.  The  lowest  rows  depict 
the  cattle  and  poultry  of  the  deceased.  —  Rear  Wall  {E.).  To  the  left  the 
deceased  appears  with  his  wife  in  a  papyrus-boat,  hunting  waterfowl  with 
darts.  All  manner  of  birds  fly  about  and  nest  in  the  thicket  of  reeds ;  in 
the  river  are  fish,  a  crocodile,  and  a  hippopotamus ;  below  is  a  fishing 
scene.  To  the  right  is  a  companion  picture,  showing  the  deceased  with 
two  fish  transfixed  by  his  lance.  In  the  centre  of  the  wall  is  the  door  of 
a  recess,  containing  a  seated  figure  of  the  deceased.  Above  this  door  is 
the  deceased  catching  birds  with  a  net.  —  S.  Wall  (to  the  right).  To  the 
left  the  deceased  is  seated  at  table,  with  all  kinds  of  sacrificial  gifts  heaped 
before  him.  To  the  right  are  processions  of  servants  and  priests  bringing 
gifts  for  the  dead.  In  the  lowest  rows  are  cattle,  gazelles,  antelopes,  and 
poultry,  brought  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  slaughtering  and  cutting  up  of 
the  sacrificial  animals.  —  Entrance  Wall.  In  the  top  row  to  the  right  (S.) 
of  the  door  are  men  washing  1  below,  potters,  men  felling  a  palm,  the 
deceased  in  a  litter  inspecting  his  ship-earpenters.  In  the  third  row  are 
two  ships  carrying  the  children,  harem,  and  dependents  of  the  deceased 
to  the  funeral  festival  at  Abydos.  In  the  fourth  row  are  women  engaged 
in  spinning  and  weaving  and  bakers.  The  lowest  row  contains  men  con- 
structing a  shrine,  a  sculptor  polishing  a  statue,  etc. 

In  front  of  Tomb  3  is  an  ancient  path  descending  to  the  plain, 
and  another  begins  opposite  the  adjacent  — 
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Tomb  2,  which  belonged  to  Ameni-em-het,  also  a  nomarch  of 
the  gazelle-nome  in  the  reign  of  Usertesen  I.  In  the  Yestibulb  are 
two  fine  octagonal  columns,  hearing  a  flat  yaalt  hewn  out  of  the 
rock.  On  the  door-posts  and  lintel  are  prayers  for  the  dead  and 
the  titles  of  Ameni.  Inside  the  door,  to  the  right  and  left,  is  a 
long  inscription  dated  in  the  43rd  year  of  Usertesen  I.,  extolling 
the  deeds  of  Ameni  in  several  military  campaigns  and  the  benefits 
conferred  by  him  upon  his  province. — Foursixteen-edged  columns, 
with  narrow  fluting  (so-calledProto-Dorio  columns,  p.  cxxxiii), 
support  the  roof  of  the  Tomb  Ghambeb,  which  has  three  sections. 
The  wall-paintings  closely  resemble  those  in  the  tomb  of  Khnem- 
hotep,  but  are  still  more  faded.  On  the  Entrance  WaU^  to  the  left,  are 
shoemakers,  carpenters,  goldsmiths,  potters,  and  other  handicrafts- 
men, and  agricultural  scenes.  Left  Wall  (Nj.  At  the  top,  hunting 
in  the  desert ;  in  the  second  row,  transporting  the  statue  and  cer- 
emonial dances  j  below,  to  the  right,  the  deceased  receiving  tribute 
from  his  estates ;  in  the  two  lowest  rows,  Ameni's  estate-office.  Reof 
Wall.  Wrestlers  and  military  scenes  j  in  the  lower  row,  the  corpse 
being  conveyed  to  the  sacred  tomb  at  Abydos.  In  the  rear-wall 
opens  a  recess  containing  the  statues  (much  dilapidated)  of  the 
deceased  and  his  wife  and  mother.  Right  Wall  (8.).  To  the  left  the 
deceased  is  seated  at  table  with  sacrificial  gifts  heaped  before  him ; 
priests  and  servants  bring  food  and  other  ojfferings  for  the  dead  j 
below,  the  slaughtering  and  cutting  up  of  sacrificial  animals.  To 
the  right  is  Hetpet,  wife  of  Ameni,  also  seated  at  table  and  receiv- 
ing sacrificial  gifts. 

If  time  permit,  some  of  the  other  tombs  also  should  be  visited,  the 
most  interesting  being  the  following:  Toub  4,  that  of  Kknemhoiep^  son  of 
the  Ehnemhotep  buried  in  Tomb  3.  In  the  vestibule  stands  a  *Proto- 
Doric'*  column ;  the  tomb-chamber  was  unfinished.  —  Tomb  6,  unfinished. 
—  Tomb  14,  of  Khntmthoiep^  governor  of  a  province  under  Amenemhet  I. 
In  the  tomb-chamher  are  two  plant-columns  (unfortunately  broken);  the 
wall-paintings  are  interesting  but  sadly  faded.  On  the  rear-wall  appear 
soldiers  and  a  caravan  of  Libyans,  with  their  wives  and  children  and 
herds,  who  visited  the  province  of  the  deceased ;  the  men  are  distinguished 
by  the  ostrich-feathers  in  thejr  hair,  the  women  carry  their  children  in 
baskets  on  their  backs.  —  Tomb  18,  though  unfinished,  is  interesting  as 
the  process  of  hollowing  out  the  tomb -chamber  may  be  traced.  The 
pavement  in  the  front  of  the  chamber  is  not  fully  excavated;  and  at 
the  back  are  ten  lotus-columns  with  closed  bud-capitals,  of  which  five 
still  unfinished  remain.  —  Tomb  21,  of  Nakht^  governor  of  the  gazelle-nome 
under  the  12th  Dyn.,  resembles  No.  15  (p.  198)  in  its  arrangement.  — 
Tomb  23,  of  Netemakht^  governor  of  the  E.  districts,  with  uninteresting 
wall-paintings ;  on  the  E.  wall  is  a  Coptic  inscription.  —  Tomb  27,  of 
Remuthenti^  governor  of  the  gazelle-nome.  —  Tomb  28,  with  two  columns, 
was  converted  into  a  church  in  the  Christian  period.  —  Tom:b  29,  of  Baket^ 
nomarch  of  the  gazelle-nome.  The  door  to  this  tomb  and  the  entrance 
to  Tomb  30  were  broken  by  the  Copts.  The  wall-paintings  are  in  com- 
paratively good  preservation,  but  offer  no  novel  point  of  interest;  the 
dwarfs  following  the  deceased,  on  the  W.  half  of  the  8.  wall,  may  perhaps 
be  mentioned.  —  Tomb  33,  of  Bakei^  prince  of  the  gazelle-nome,  son  of  the 
Baket  interred  in  No.  29 ;  several  wall-paintings.  —  Tombs  34-39  were  left 
unfinished. 
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On  the  W.  bank  the  railway  approacheB  close  to  the  river. 
i^6  M.  B6da  (railway-station,  p.  190;  accommodation  at  the  sta- 
tion), a  considerahle  place  (5000  inhah.)  on  the  W.  bank,  with  post 

and  telegraph  offices  and  a  large  sugar-factory. 

About  4  M.  inland  (W.)  from  Bdda.  between  the  Bahr  YAauf  and  the 
Kile,  near  the  village  of  Ashmunen/  lie  the  rains  of  the  once  famous 
city  of  Khmunu  (Coptic  5Amtm),  the  Hermopolis  of  the  Greeks,  which 
from  a  very  remote  period  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  oi  Thout, 
the  god  of  writing  and  science.  This  town  was  also  the  capital  of  the 
nome  of  hares,  in  Upper  Egypt,  whose  princes  under  the  Middle  Empire 
were  buried  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Kile  at  el-Bersheh  (see  below).  Nothing 
now  remains  of  the  extensive  temples  of  the  ancient  city.  The  French 
Expedition  found  a  fine  Portico  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  with  two  rows 
of  six  columns  each.  —  At  Tuna  el-Ot^el^  near  AshmunSn,  are  the  extensive 
necropolis  of  the  ancient  city  and  a  rock-inscription  (much  dilapidated)  of 
Amenophis  IV.  (p.  203). 

Nearly  opposite  R6da,  on  the  E.  bank,  amid  palms  of  unusual 
size  and  beauty,  lies  the  village  of  £^^Sfc/i  'Ahddeh,  to  the  E.  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  Antinoupolii,  the  town  erected  by  Hadrian  in 
honour  of  his  favourite  Antinous.  The  handsome  youth  is  said  to 
have  drowned  himself  here,  to  fulfil  the  oracle  which  predicted  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  emperor  and  so  to  prevent  a  more  serious  disaster. 
The  remains  of  a  temple  of  Ramses  II.,  the  relic  of  an  earlier 
foundation  oh  this  site,  may  be  traced.  The  vestiges  of  public 
buildings  are  now  exceedingly  scanty,  though  the  French  Expe- 
dition saw  a  triumphal  arch,  a  theatre,  and  streets  flanked  with 
columns.  The  streets  and  ground-plans  of  the  houses,  however, 
are  still  recognisable.  The  rooms  were  small  and  the  walls  were 
made  mainly  of  Nile  bricks.  There  are  some  underground  apart- 
ments of  flat  Roman  bricks,  reached  by  stone  staircases.  Near  the 
ruins  of  one  of  the  largest  buildings  lies  a  marble  basin,  which 
must  have  had  a  circumference  of  at  least  23  ft.  Among  the  palms 
In  the  village  lies  a  fine  Corinthian  capital. 

To  the  S.  of  Shgkh  'Abadeh  we  reach  (179  M.)  D6r  Abn  Hennis 
(Convent  of  St.  John),  called  also  simply  ed-Dtr,  a  village  in- 
habited by  about  2000  Copts.  Near  it  is  a  ruined  town  of  the 
Christian  epoch,  known  as  el'Medtneh.  On  the  N.  side  of  a  ravine 
in  the  hill  behind  the  village  are  numerous  ancient  cave-like  quar- 
ries, which  were  fitted  up  at  an  early  date  as  Christian  chapels  or 
anchorites'  dwellings.  The  largest  Chapel^  in  which  divine  service 
is  held,  is  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  Empress  Helena;  it 
contains  paintings  of  saints  and  scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  but 
those  in  one  of  the  side-chapels  (Raising  of  Lazarus,  Marriage  at 
Cana,  etc.)  are  better.  —  Der  en-Nakhleh  (see  below)  may  be 
reached  within  */2  hr.  from  Der  Abu  Hennis. 

181 V2  M.  Rtramdn^  opposite  which,  on  the  E.  bank,  a  little 
way  from  the  river,  lies  the  Coptic  village  of  D§r  en-Hakhleh,  the 
'convent  of  the  date-palms',  also  known  as  el-Beriheh.  Beside  a 
Coptic  cemetery  to  the  E.  of  the  latter  begins  a  desert-ravine, 
running  N.W.  and  S.W.,  and  named  W&di  erh-Nakfdeh  or  Wadi  el- 
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Bersheh^  in  the  steep  sides  of  which  aie  numerous  totnhs  of  the  Early 
and  Middle  Empires  and  also  several  quarries.  The  valley  is  chiefly 
noted  for  the  rock-tombs  in  its  N.  slope,  constructed  under  the 
Middle  Empire  by  the  princes  of  the  *nome  of  hares',  which  in- 
cluded this  region.    The  only  one  of  these  that  need  be  visited  Is  — 

Tomb  2,  belonging  to  Thuti-hotep,  son  of  Ka'i,  prince  of  the 
nome  in  the  reigns  of  Amenemhet  II.  and  Usertesen  II.  and  III. 
We  ascend  the  path  ascending  the  hill  to  the  left  at  the  mouth  of 
the  valley,  but  before  reaching  the  top  diverge  to  the  right  by 
another  path.  This  tomb  is  constructed  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  tombs  at  Benihasan.  The  Vestibule,  originally  supported  by 
two  palm-columns,  has  been  destroyed.  A  door  leads  hence  to  the 
Tomb  Chamber^  the  walls  of  which  were  embellished  with  reliefs, 
now  partly  destroyed.  On  the  Left  Wall  is  a  scene  representing 
the  transportation  of  a  colossal  statue  of  the  decreased ,  from  the 
quarries  of  Het-nub  (p.  210)  to  a  temple.  The  inscription  in- 
forms us  that  the  statue  was  of  alabaster  and  13  ells  (21  ft.)  in 
height.  It  is  securely  fastened  with  ropes  upon  a  wooden  sledge, 
which  is  drawn  by  four  rows  with  43  workmen  in  each  (172  in  all). 
A  priest  precedes  the  statue  scattering  incense.  On  the  prow  of  the 
sled  stands  a  man  pouring  water  on  the  ground  to  prevent  the  heavily 
loaded  sled  from  taking  fire  by  friction ;  and  on  the  lap  of  the  figure 
is  another  man  clapping  his  hands,  probably  the  leader  and  time- 
giver  of  the  song  of  the  workmen,  whose  task  was  facilitated  by 
rhythmical  movement.  Below  are  other  workmen  carrying  water  and 
a  beam ;  and  behind  the  statue  are  foremen  and  other  officials.  At 
the  top  are  companies  of  people  with  branches  in  their  hands, 
hastening  to  meet  the  procession.  To  the  extreme  left  stands  Thuti- 
hotep,  followed  by  his  body-guard,  observing  the  unusual  spectacle. 
—  To  the  right  is  a  representation  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
intended  for  the  statue,  and  named  'The  popularity  of  Thuti-hotep 
remains  in  the  Hare  Nome'.  —  Beneath  this  scene  the  deceased 
appears  again  beside  a  fowling-net ;  to  the  right  he  sits  upon  a 
canopied  throne  and  inspects  his  ships  and  herds. 

The  representations  on  the  other  walls  of  this  tomb  are  mach  in- 
jured. Eear  Wall,  At  the  top  of  the  left  half  are  the  deceased  and  his 
son  drawing  a  fowling-net;  in  the  seeond  row  is  a  fishing  scene;  in  the 
three  next  rows  cranes  and  geese  are  being  fattened,  fish  are  being  pre- 
pared, and  geese,  plucked  and  hung  upon  poles,  are  being  slaughtered; 
in  the  lowest  row  are  servants  bearing  fish  and  other  food.  On  the  right 
half  appears  the  deceased  receiving  the  fish  and  fowl  that  have  been 
captured.  EiffM  Wall.  Various  industries  carried  on  on  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  are  here  shown:  tillage,  potters,  vintage,  vine-treading;  below 
are  the  daughter  of  the  deceased,  smelling  lotus-flowers,  and  his  body- 
guard;  also  four  men  carrying  a  litter.  —  Four  steps  lead  hence  to  the 
Chamber  in  which  stood  the  deceased^s  statue ;  on  the  rear-wall  of  this 
are  the  deceased  and  his  father  Eai*,  facing  each  other. 

Below  the  rock-tombs  are  Tombs  of  the  Ancient  Empire,  Shaft 
Tombs  of  the  Middle  Empire,  and  numerous  tombs  of  the  Ptolemaic 
repiod,  all  of  which,  however,  have  been  opened.   Opposite,  on  the 
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S.  side  of  the  yalley,  U  a  Hrge  Quarry,  which,  according  to  a  now 
defaced  inscription,  yielded  stone  in  the  first  year  of  Amenophis  III« 
for  the  temple  at  HermopollB.  Farther  up  the  valley  are  quarries 
of  the  time  of  Nektanehos. 

On  the  W.  bank,  1  M.  from  the  Nile,  is  the  town  of  MeUwi 
{Mallaoui^  rail,  stat.,  p.  190).  Farther  on,  on  the  E.  bank,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  the  same  name  (p.  190),  lies  Shekh  Ba*td^  with  tombs 
of  the  Early  Empire,  belonging  to  princes  and  high  officials  of  the 
*hare-nome'. 

We  next  reach  (on  the  E.  bank)  the  ruins  of  — 

Tell  el-'Amama. 

The  Tourist  Steamers  halt  here  on  the  retam-voyage  long  enough  to 
permit  passengers  to  visit  the  Stucco  Pavements  in  the  Palace  of  Amen- 
ophis IV.  —  Adequate  time  to  visit  the  tombs  can  be  secured  only  by 
using  the  Railwayj  which  should  be  quitted  at  the  station  of  Dir  Matpds 
(p.  190)  or  at  DirUt  (p.  191).  ->  Accommodation  may  be  obtained  if  re- 
quired at  Hagg'Kandil  from  the  'Omdeh  (p.  191).  The  keeper  of  the  palace 
and  the  "A.  tom'bs  lives  at  et-Tell,  the  keeper  of  the  S.  tombs  and  the 
king's  tomb  at  Hagg-Kandil. 

Tbll  bl-'Amabna  (or,  better,  EWAmamcL),  a  name  derived  from 
the  Bent  'Amran  or  El-'AmarnaBeduins,  is  the  name  now  given  to 
the  extensive  ruins  and  rock-tombs  which  lie  near  the  villages  of 
Hagg-Kandil  on  the  S.  and  et-Tell  on  the  N.,  and  form  the  last 
relics  of  the  ancient  royal  city  Ekhut-Aion,  Hhe  horizon  of  the  sun\ 

When  Amenophis  IV.  (p.  Ixxxii)  became  converted  to  the  ex- 
clusive worship  of  the  sun  and  abjured  the  ancient  gods,  he  quitted 
Thebes,  the  capital  until  that  time,  and  withdrew  with  his  court  to 
a  new  sacred  spot.  This  was  situated  in  the  Hermopolitan  nome  in 
Central  Egypt,  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  its  boundaries  may 
be  traced  to  this  day  by  inscriptions  chiselled  on  the  rock's  near 
el-Hawdta  (p.  210)  and  et-Tell  (E.  bank)  and  near  Tuneh  and  Oildeh 
(W.  bank).  The  new  royal  residence-town  was  founded  on  the  E. 
bank  and  speedily  prospered.  Temples  and  palaces  sprang  up,  beside 
the  Imposing  royal  abode  arose  the  dwellings  of  the  nobles,  and  lordly 
tombs  were  prepared  for  the  king  and  his  favourites  in  the  hills  to 
the  east.  But  after  the  death  of  Amenophis  the  ancient  religion 
once  more  obtained  the  upper  hand,  the  court  returned  to  Thebes, 
and  the  new  town  rapidly  decayed.  Its  life  had  not  lasted  for  more 
than  50  years,  and  the  site  upon  which  it  stood  was  never  again 
occupied.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  the  ancient  streets  and 
ground-plans  have  remained  to  this  day  and  may  be  traced  with 
little  trouble.  The  religious  revolution  under  Amenophis  IV.  was 
accompanied  by  a  revolution  in  art.  The  artists  who  worked  in  his 
reign,  probably  feeling  themselves  more  independent  of  ancient 
traditions,  attempted  to  lend  their  creations  an  expression  more  in 
accordance  with  nature.  In  many  cases,  however,  they  fell  into  ex- 
aggeration, as,  for  example,  in  the  representations  of  the  lean  form 
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of  the  king.  The  *  Tombs  of  el-Amama  contain  the  best  examples 
of  this  lealistlc  tendency  and  are,  therefore,  of  great  Importance  in 
the  history  of  art. 

About  172  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  landing-place  at  Hagg-Kandil 
are  the  ruins  of  the  city.  The  position  of  the  Palace  of  Amen- 
opHis  lY.  is  indicated  by  a  house  (known  to  the  Arabs  as  el-KentseJi) 
erected  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  to  protect  the  sumptuously  painted 
*Stucco  Pavements,  which  he  discoyered  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
cavations in  1891-92.  There  are  four  pavements,  two  in  each  room 
of  the  protective  house.  The  Ut  Pavement  (in  the  first  room), 
which  originally  decorated  a  hall  of  the  harem  borne  by  twelve 
columns,  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  "^  -  shaped  band  of  cap- 
tive Asiatics  and  negroes  and  bows  (emblematic  of  the  so-called 
*nine  nations  of  archers',  the  hereditary  foes  of  Egypt),  which  the 
king  thus  trod  under  foot  as  he  passed  through  the  hall.  In  the 
centre  of  each  section  is  a  rectangular  pond  with  water-plants  and 
fishes,  surrounded  by  a  thicket  of  marsh-plants,  representing  the 
banks  of  the  pond,  enlivened  with  birds  and  animals.  This  thicket 
was  interrupted  by  the  columns,  the  traces  of  which  are  quite 
distinct.  The  entire  pavement  was  surrounded  with  a  border  of 
painted  vases  and  bouquets  of  flowers.  —  The  2nd  Pavement,  in 
the  same  room,  is  in  poor  preservation,  though  ornamental  vases 
and  bouquets  may  be  distinguished.  —  The  *3rd  Pavement  (in  the 
second  room)  is  the  finest.  It  also  is  divided  into  two  symmetrica 
halves  by  a  central  band  of  bows  and  captives.  On  each  side,  ii 
the  centre,  is  a  pond  surrounded  by  a  border  of  marsh-plants  ann 
animals  (interrupted  by  the  columns),  while  at  the  sides  (beyond 
the  columns)  is  a  second  similar  border.  The  whole  pavementd 
like  No.  1,  is  surrounded  with  a  border  of  vases  and  nosegays.  The, 
calves  frisking  in  the  marshy  thicket  are  admirably  drawn  and 
highly  lifelike  in  their  movements.  The  hall  to  which  this  pave- 
ment belonged  had  sixteen  columns,  the  bases  of  three  of  which 
are  still  in  position.  —  The  4th  Pavement  resembles  the  others  in 
arrangement  but  is  in  inferior  preservation. 

The  second  room  of  this  house  contains  also  a  few  architectural  frag- 
ments found  among  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  including  a  portion  of  a 
palm-column ;  three  fine  alabaster  reliefs  'en  ereux'  of  captives  \  a  fragment 
of  a  relief  of  the  king  worshipping  the  sun,  etc. 

To  the  S.  of  the  protective  house  are  remains  of  large  colonnades 
belonging  to  the  palace.  —  To  the  E.  lay  the  Library,  in  which  the 
celebrated  tablets  of  Tell  el-'Amarna  with  cuneiform  inscriptions 
(p.  94)  were  found. 

To  the  N.E.  was  the  Great  Temple^  now  almost  completely 
ruined ;  the  square  brick  pillars  of  one  of  the  large  halls  may  still 
be  clearly  seen. 

The  N.  Oronp  of  Tombi  lies  about  i%  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
palace. 
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The  Tombfl  of  Tell  el-'Amftrna  are  essentially  the  same  in  point  of 
structure  as  the  tombs  of  the  18th  Dyn.  at  Thebes  (p.  287j.  Each  is  im- 
mediately preceded  by  a  Fore  Court,  which  was  originally  surrounded  by  a 
brick  win.  Thence  a  wide  door  admits  to  the  Main  Chamber ^  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  in  many  cases  with  columns  supporting  the  roof.  The  Chamber 
containing  the  statue  of  the  deceased  is  next  reached,  either  by  anotibier 
door,  or  by  a  corridor,  passing  between  two  other  apartments.  Many  of 
the  tombs  are  unfinished,  in  consequence  of  the  early  death  of  Ameno- 
phis  IV.  and  the  subsequent  return  of  the  court  to  Thebes.  —  The  tombs 
(in  both  groups)  are  marked  with  black  numbers  (1-25),  running  from  N.  to  8. 

Tomb  1  belonged  to  Haye,  superintendent  of  the  royal  harem 
and  steward  to  the  queen-mother.  In  the  entrance  is  the  deceased 
praying.  The  Main  Ghambee  has  two  clustered  columns,  of  which, 
however,  only  that  on  the  left  side  is  standing.  Entrance  Wall,  To 
the  right  are  the  king  and  queen  seated  at  table,  below  the  queen 
are  two  princesses  facing  each  other,  to  the  right  are  guards,  etc. 
Here,  as  in  all  similar  representations  in  the  tombs  at  Tell  el- 
'Amarna,  the  sun  appears  above  the  royal  couple,  with  rays  ending 
in  hands.  Below  are  musicians,  a  banquet-table,  bowing  servants, 
soldiers,  etc.  Bight  End  WaU,  The  temple  of  the  sun  is  represented 
with  the  chief  altar  in  the  colonnaded  court  and  statues ;  to  the  right 
the  king  leads  his  mother  to  hqr  palace,  escorted  by  guards  (behind 
and  below);  above  is  the  sun  with  the  rays  ending  in  hands  (see 
above).  Bear  WaU,  This  is  occupied,  on  each  side  of  the  door,  by 
two  companion  scenes  (much  Injured),  showing  the  king  on  the 
balcony  of  the  palace.  Lefl  End  WalL  The  king  is  being  carried  in 
a  litter  to  the  temple  of  tbe  sun  (right),  accompanied  by  a  large 
retinue.  Entrance  WaU,  To  the  left,  a  scene  resembling  that  to  the 
right  (see  above).  —  On  both  walls  of  the  door  to  the  next  room  the 
deceased  appears  in  prayer.  The  following  Chamber  (unflnished) 
contains  the  mummy-shaft,  surrounded  by  a  parapet  hewn  in  the 
solid  rock.  —  In  the  Last  Chambbb  (serdab ;  p.  cxIIt)  is  a  recess 
with  the  colossal  seated  figure  of  the  deceased,  the  features  of  which 
have  been  defaced.  On  the  walls  are  mourners,  men  with  sacrificial 
gifts,  a  carriage,  chairs,  etc. 

Tomb  2,  whose  owner  is  unknown,  deserves  special  attention 
because  its  construction  was  still  going  on  under  Sakere,  the  son- 
in-law  and  successor  of  Amenophls  IV.  The  Main  Chamber  has  two 
columns;  the  rear-chambers  are  unflnished.  Among  the  representa- 
tions in  the  former  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  Entrance  Wall, 
To  the  left  is  the  king  seated  under  a  canopy  holding  the  stem  of  a 
goblet,  which  the  queen  is  filling  with  water;  adjacent  stand  three 
princesses.  To  the  right,  the  king,  in  a  balcony  of  the  palace,  is 
banding  down  golden  ornaments  to  a  woman  and  a  man ;  behind 
the  balcony  (to  the  right)  are  the  royal  chariot  and  fan-bearers ; 
below,  servants  with  food  and  drink.  Bight  Wall.  The  king  seated 
upon  a  chair  in  his  palace;  interesting  representations  of  wrestlers; 
Libyans  and  Syrians  bringing  tribute. 

The  other  tombs  lie  3/4  M.  to  the  S.E.,  in  another  hill-slope. 


bli  ofBcliJ  costume  (wltb  fan  aod  kie).    On  (he  R<iF/if  WaU  of  tha  Mun 

to  a  iMiiirll<ir;'iSoTe"rrfoar  rowg  of  goldieri,  armed  witb  ib^eldi^^d 
flpears,  etc.,  m&rehing  to  thg  temple,  followed  by  the  rojal  cbarloC  (merely 
sketched  In  red  plement).  The  9id:e  Cbsiuberi.  on  eisb  side  of  the  cor- 
ridor, contain  monmy-ibafts,  and  door-ibaped  slelei  an  tbe  rear-walls. 

Tomb  i,  one  of  the  Urgest  and  niosl  isteietting,  belonged  to 
Xeri-Bs,  high-priest  of  the  buti.  The  reliefg  are  now  rather  dark 
ftnd  leqalre  to  be  well  lighted.  —  This  tomb,  like  the  others,  is 
preceded  by  a  spacious  court.  The  entrance-door  ia  embellished 
with  a  cone«»e  cornice,  and  on  U«  Inner  aide  with  a  tepresentatlon 
of  the  decpaeed  in  prayer.  It  admits  us  to  a  TB8TiB[n.B,  on  the  right 
and  left  walls  cf  which  are  door-shaped  steles,  behind  which  rise 
large  nosegays  of  flowers  like  columns.  The  other  waHs  are  coiered 
with  inscripttoiiE.  —  TheHArNCHAKBBabeyondwas  originally  borne 
by  four  columns,  of  which  two  remain.  In  the  doorway,  to  the  right, 
ia  the  deceased,  to  the  left  his  wife,  praying.  Snlrance  Wall.  To 
the  left  is  the  king  at  a  palace-window  throwing  down  golden  orna- 
ments, Ltft  Wall.  The  scanoa  here  repteacnt  the  king  driving  in 
his  chariot  ftom  the  palace  (on  the  left,  above)  to  the  temple  of 
the  snn  (see  below),  preceded  by  his  guards  and  followed  by  the 
qneen,  princesses,  and  retinne  in  ohariotB  and  on  toot.  Bear  Wall. 
To  the  left  is  the  temple  of  the  sun,  at  the  entrance  of  which  priests 
in  humble  attitude  await  the  king.  To  the  right  are  the  barns  and 
other  accessories  of  the  temple,  enclosed  in  a  garden.  Bight  Wall. 
Above,  the  king  and  royal  family,  emerging  from  the  palace  (right 
top  corner),  are  greeted  by  the  priests  in  ^ntof  the  temple.  Below, 
the  king  and  queen  inspect  the  bams  and  stables  of  tbe  temple. 
Entrance  WaU.  To  the  right  are  the  king  and  queen,  accompanied 
by  their  daughters,  worshipping  the  son ;  Herl-Re  and  another  piiest 
stand  beside  the  altars.  Below  are  the  royal  retinue  and  priests; 
at  the  bottom,  two  carriages  and  blind  singes.  —  The  two  following 
rooms  are  unfinished. 

Tdh>  C>,  of  Fantn,  ■  phjBicInn,  ii  much  damaged.  In  tbe  entramce  is 
tbe  deceased  prajing,  with  ao  iDicriptioD  Id  front  of  blm  containing  a  bymn 
to  tbe  Bnn.  On  tlie  Ltfl  WaU  of  the  first  chamber  are  the  king  and  qneen 
praying  to  tbe  Bun,  which  riles  over  the  pylon  of  the  iemple.    Theetitne 

A  liltle  to  the  a.B.  is  — 
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of  their  bodies  wantiDg).  Beside  the  queen  are  the  three  yonthfal 
princesses,  one  of  whom  strokes  her  mother's  chin.  In  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace  wait  the  royal  retinue  (chariots,  scribes,  fan- 
bearers,  and  soldiers),  raising  their  hands  in  respectful  homage  to 
the  royal  pair.  The  curious  bent  attitudes  of  the  courtiers  should 
be  obserred.  Below  are  boys  frisking  for  joy.  *  To  the  right  Eye 
emerges  from  the  portal  of  the  palace,  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  his  retainers,  who  raise  their  hands  in  exultation ;  servants  carry 
the  gifts  away.  In  the  top  row  are  the  door-keepers  sitting  and. 
conversing  with  their  yeomen  over  the  sounds  of  jubilation  that 
reach  their  ears,  .    . 

Those  who  devote  two  days  to  Tell  el-'Amaraa  may  farther  visit  the 
reputed  Tomb  of  Amenophia  lY.,  which  is  situated  about  &1/2  H.  distant, 
in  a  mountain-valley  stretching  towards  the  E.  between  the  N.  and  8. 
groups  of  tombs.  The  tomb,  unfortunately  greatly  damaged,  is  closed 
by  a  gate  (keeper  at  Hagg-Kandil).  A  flight  of  20  Steps  (PI.  a),  with  a 
amooth  inclined  plane  in  the  middle  for  the  transportation  of  the  sarco- 
phagus, leads   to  the  Entrance  (PI.  &),  whence  a  sloping  Corridor  (PI.  c) 
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leads  to  a  second  flight  of  16  Steps  (PI.  d),  beyond  which  is  an  Antechamber 
(PI.  e)f  with  a  shaft  now  filled  up,  and  damaged  mural  relief.  Beyond 
this  lies  the  Tomb  Chapel  (PI.  /),  in  which  the  sarcophagus  once  stood. 
All  the  pillars  but  one  have  disappeared.  The  mural  representations  were 
carved  in  stuceo,  but  all  are  much  damaged  with  the  exception  of  those  on 
the  left  entrance-wall  (king,  queen,  and  princesses  adoring  the  sun)  and 
the  left  wall  (king,  queen,  princess,  and  professional  mourners  beside  a 
bier?).  In  the  right  wall  is  a  small  recess  (PI.  g).  —  We  now  retrace  our 
steps  towards  the  entrance.  To  the  left  of  the  steps  at  d  lie  three  rooms 
(PI.  h,  «,  t),  embellished  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions,  forming  perhaps  the 
grave  of  the  PHnceu  Meket-aton.  Both  the  main  walls  of  the  Fir$t  Room 
(PI.  K)  show  almost  exactly  the  same  scene:  the  king  and  queen,  four 
princesses,  and  the  royal  retinue  presenting  offerings  to  the  sun,  which  is 
seen  rising  over  the  mountains  behind  the  pylon  of  the  temple  (on  the 
left)  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  various  animals.  To  the  left  {i.e. 
on  the  left  part  of  the  entrance-wall  and  between  the  doors  on  the  rear- 
wall)  the  king^s  non-Egyptian  sul>jects,  negroes,  and  Asiatics  in  their 
distinctive  costume,  worship  the  sun.  In  the  lower  row  on  the  right 
part  of  the  entrance-y.all  we  see  the  deceased  princess  on  the  bier,  beside 
which  stand  the  king  and  queen  and  professional  mourners;  in  the  upper 
row  the  royal  pair,  the  nurse  with  a  little  princess,  and  the  mourners  loudly 
lament  the  deceased.  The  Second  Room  (PI.  t)  contains  no  representations. 
Baedeker's  Egypt.    5th  Ed.  14 
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On  the  rear-wall  of  the  Third  Room  (PI.  k)  the  miunmy  of  the  prineeSB  ia 
shown  standing  under  a  canopy,  while  in  front  of  it  the  royal  family  and 
court  are  mourning.  This  scene  is  continued  on  the  right  wall.  On  the 
left  wall  we  see  the  mummy  lying  below  the  same  canopy;  at  the  foot 
of  the  bier  is  the  nurse  of  the  deceased,  in  front  is  the  mourning  royal 
family,  whUe  farther  to  the  right  is  a  woman  with  a  young  princess  on 
her  breast.  On  the  entrance-wall  are  mirrors,  spoons,  boxes,  and  other 
objects  with  which  tfie  tomb  was  furnished  (much  injured).  —  We  return 
to  the  steps  at  d.  Nearer  the  entrance  a  Corridor  (PI.  0  le&ds  to  the 
left  to  a  sloping  Pmsage  (PI.  m)  ending  in  an  unfinished  Chamber  (PI.  n). 

In  the  hills  enclosing  the  plain  of  Tell  el-'Amarna  there  are  numerous 
quarries  of  limestone  and  alabaster.  The  most  important  are  the  Ala- 
heuter  Quarries  of  Het-nub,  discovered  by  Newberry,  to  which  a  path  run- 
ning eastwards  to  the  S.  of  the  8.  group  of  tombs  leads.  These  auarries 
are  ascertained  from  numerous  inscriptions  to  have  beeb  workecl  under 
the  Early  Empire  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Empire. 


We  next  reach  (193  M.)  El-Bawdtaj  on  the  E.  bank,  with  an 
entirely  destroyed  palace  of  the  time  of  AmenophisIV.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  several  inscriptions,  defining  the  boandaries  of  his 
holy  district  (p.  203). 

Near  the  W.  bank  lies  the  village  of  Dfirftt  (rail,  stat,  p.  191). 
The  boat  now  passes  between  the  islands  of  Geziret  et-HawdtOy  on 
the  E.,  and  Oeztret  el-Manddraj  on  the  W. 

The  Arabian  Mts.,  rising  in  precipitous  rocky  walls,  approach 
the  river.  Swallows,  ducks,  and  other  birds  inhabit  the  cayes  in 
the  porous  rock  on  the  banks,  and  fly  in  and  out  in  screaming 
crowds.  The  cliffs  on  the  right  bank  of  this  part  of  the  Nile  are 
known  as  Gebel  Abu  Fdda.  The  stream  below  them  is  considered 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  channel  between  Cairo  and  Assuan. 
Violent  winds  blow  round  the  crags,  and  numerous  sand-banks 
impede  navigation. 

Near  ed-Dtf  and  eUKustr  (on  the  E.  bank)  are  several  rock- 
tombs,  without  inscriptions,  dating  chiefly  from  the  Early  Empire, 
4nd  also  some  ancient  quarries. 

On  the  W.  bank,  3  M.  flrom  the  river,  lies  El-Euslyeh,  now  an 
insignificant  town  with  7200  inhab.,  the  ancient  Custie,  in  which, 
according  to  -^lian,  Venus  Urania  and  her  cow  (i.e.  Hathor,  the  mis- 
tress of  heaven)  were  worshipped.  It  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  as  Qbsu  and  was  capital  of  the  Lower  Sycamore  Nome. 

The  necropolis  of  Gosu  lay  to  the  B.,  near  the  modern  Mfr^  where 
numerous  graves  of  the  Middle  Empire  liave  recently  been  discovered, 
the  interesting  contents  of  which  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Gizeh.  Grseco- 
Boman  tombs  were  also  found  here,  containing  mummiea  with  painted 
plaster  heads  instead  of  face-masks. 

At  el-HarWj  on  the  E.  bank,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Egypt-* 
ian  town,  at  the  mouth  of  a  wadi  ascending  to  the  Arabian  moun- 
tains. The  walls,  provided  in  places  with  window-openings,  are 
high,  but  fragments  of  demotic  inscriptions  show  them  to  be  of  late 
date.  Small  caves  in  the  rocks  contain  bones  from  mummies  of 
men  and  cats. 
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220  M.  Monfalftt  (rail,  stat.,  p.  191)  lies  on  the  W.  bank  close 
to  the  river,  which  must  have  made  great  encroachments  here  since 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Between  MonfalOt  and  A.ssiiit  (26  M. 
hy  river,  only  17  M.  by  land)  the  Nile  makes  many  curves. 

Ma'abdeh,  a  small  village  on  the  E.  bank,  lies  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  fertile  land  between  the  Nile  and  the  S.  end  of  the  rocky 
Gebel  Abu  Feda.  The  hUls  to  the  N.E.  of  Ma'abdeh  contain  tombs 
of  the  Early  Empire.  To  the  S.  is  the  Oebel  Kumehj  with  a  i^uarry 
exhausted  in  the  reign  of  Sethos  II.  (inscription). 

About  3Vs  H.  to  the  N.E.,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Arabian  hills,  is 
the  so-called  Crooodile  Ghrotto,  in  which  a  large  number  of  mummies  of 
crocodiles  were  found,  besides  human  mummies  and  »  celebrated  papyrus 
MS.  containing  fragments  of  Homer^s  Iliad.  The  expedition  is  not  worth 
the  trouble,  as  practically  nothing  is  to  be  seen  except  the  charred  remains 
of  the  mummies  of  crocodiles.  —  To  the  S.E.  of  Ha'abdeh  lies  the  village 
of  ^Arab  el-'Attfatf  with  tombs  and  quarries. 

On  the  E.  bank  are  (227  M.)  the  three  villages  of  Beni  Mo- 
hammed. To  the  N.E.  of  these,  on  the  N.  verge  of  a  large  and 
fertile  plain  that  extends  S.  to  almost  opposite  Assiiit,  lies  the  Coptic 
village  Dtr  el-  Oebrai  (Gabrawi}^  containing  a  Greek  inscription  (dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Harris)  in  the  form  of  a  dedication  of  the  Lusitanian 
Cohort,  which  served  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  to  Zeus, 
Hercules,  and  Nike  (Victoria).  In  the  Oebel  Mardg,  a  ridge  about 
1 1/2  hr.  distant,  are  numerous  rock-tombs  belonging  to  princes  and 
grandees  of  the  nome  of  the  *8erpent  Mountain'. 

These  tombs,  mostly  dating  from  the  close  of  the  Early  Empire,  are 
divided  into  a  17.E.  and  a  S.W.  group,  the  former  comprizing  80  tombs 
(4  with  inscriptions  and  representations),  the  latter  about  40  (12  with  re- 
presentations). The  most  interesting  are  two  of  the  S.E.  group,  situated 
above  the  village  of  DSr  el-Gebrai,  belonging  to  Thaw  and  Ebe  (ilth  Dyn.), 
princes  of  the  nome  of  the  Serpent  Mountain  and  of  the  nome  of  Abydos. 
Like  the  graves  of  Benihasan,  these  tombs  contain  interesting  represen- 
tations of  handicraftsmen,  harvest-scenes,  fishing  and  hunting  scenes,  etc. 

Above  Benl  Mohammed  the  Nile  makes  several  great  bends  and 
is  divided  into  two  arms  by  the  large  island  Oeztret  BeMg.  On  the 
E.  arm  lies  (233  M.)  EbnAb  (Abnoub),  with  5800  inhab.  (4800  Copts) 
and  fine  palm-groves.  The  mountains  on  the  E.  bank  now  recede, 
and  the  foot-hills  of  the  Libyan  chain  approach  the  river,  which  is 
here  barred  by  the  Dam  of  Asiiilt  (Assiout  Barrage)  now  under 
construction,  an  imposing  work  intended  to  regulate  the  irrigation 
of  the  provinces  of  Assi(i(,  Minyeh,  and  Benisuef.  It  consists  of 
eight  sections,  the  first  and  last  of  which  have  three  arches  and  a 
sluice,  while  the  others  have  nine  arches  each.  As  at  the  Barrage 
below  Cairo  (p.  Ill),  each  arch  can  be  shut  by  an  iron  door.  The 
dam  is  crossed  by  a  carriage-road.  —  Immediately  above  the  weir, 
on  the  W.  bank,  is  the  efflux  of  the  IbraKimtyeh  Canal^  the  S.  pro- 
longation of  the  Bahr  Ydsuf  (p.  210). 

We  land  at  (247  M.)  ei-JHdmra,  the  palm-enclosed  harbour  of 
Assiilt.  An  embanked  road,  shaded  by  fine  trees,  leads  past  the  station 
and  handsome  private  and  public  buildings  to  the  town  in  ^/^  hr. 
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AsBiftt. 

The  toaristrsteamers  spend  i/s  d&y  i^^re,  —  Railway  StatUm^  see  p.  191. 

Hotel.    New  Hotel,  near  the  station,  well  spoken  of. 

Po9t  A  Tdegrctph  Office.  —  8teambo€tt  Agencies.  —  Eotpital^  with  physician 
educated  in  Europe.  —  Public  Baihe^  well  fitted  up. 

Oonanlar  Agent*.  The  American  consular  agent  is  Bettadroi  el-JOtaiydi 
(also  Gtorman  consul),  one  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  town,  residing 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road  from  the  harbour  to  the  station.  There  are 
al£0  French  and  Austrian  consular  representatives. 

Pottery  and  other  Oriental  Goode  may  be  obtained  in  the  Bassaar  at  lower 
prices  than  at  Cairo.    European  goods  are  dearer. 

Assiilty  or  Smt  (the  name  of  which  still  preseives  the  ancient 
Egyptian  Syowi)^  enjoyed  cpnsiderable  importance,  even  in  anti' 
quity,  chiefly  owing  to  its  favourable  situation  in  the  midst  of  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  caravan 
route  leading  to  the  oases  in  the  Libyan  desert  and  thence  to  the 
Sudan.  The  town  was  the  capital  of  the  Upper  Sycamore  Nome  and 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Wep-wat,  who  was  repre- 
sented as  a  jackal  or  wolf  of  the  desert.  This  latter  clrciiinstance 
gave  rise  to  the  Greek  name  LycopoliSj  or  'wolf  town'.  The  modern . 
Assist,  which  extends  for  about  a  mile  from  E.  to  W.,  is  the  largest 
town  (over  42,000  inhab.)  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince, and  the  residence  of  the  Mudir.  It  has,  however,  lost  part  of 
its  commercial  importance  since  the  great  caravans  from  W.  Africa 
have  frequented  other  routes  and  places.  The  fine  pottery  of  Assist, 
especially  Its  bottles  and  pipe-bowls,  is  justly  celebrated  and  forms 
an  important  article  in  its  export  trade,  which  also  deals  in  linen, 
embroidered  leather  goods,  carved  ivory,  natron,  soda,  and  com. 
Near  the  harbour  are  several  large  palm-gardens,  in  which  also  grow 
pomegranate,  fig,  and  other  fruit  trees.  These  gardens  are  let  at 
high  prices  and  produce  rich  harvests  of  fruit.  The  streets  and 
bazaars  are  full  of  busy  life,  especially  on  Saturdays,  when  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  flock  into  the  market. 

Plotinut^  the  greatest  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers  (205-270  A.  D.), 
was  born  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.,  and  his  system  was  not 
uninfluenced  by  the  priestly  doctrines  of  his  native  town.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  cent,  onwards  Christianity  was  dominant  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  Pious  believers  took  refuge  in  the  caves  of  the 
necropolis  'to  live  a  life  of  penitence  apart  from  the  world.  One  of  these, 
John  of  Lycopolit^  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.,  bore  the  reputation  of  a 
saint  and  even  of  a  prophet.  Theodosius  sent  an  embassy  to  him  to  en- 
quire the  outcome  of  the  civil  war.  The  anchorite  foretold  a  complete 
biit  bloody  victory,  and  this  prophecy  was.  fulfilled  in  the  victory  of 
Theodosius  over  Eugenius  at  Aquileia  in  394  A.D.  —  The  Egyptian  Mission 
of  the  American  Presbyterians  (1(X)  stations,  26  churches,  97  schools)  has 
one  of  its  chief  stations  at  Assist  (director,  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander). 

The  *Bock  Tombs  of  Ancient  Asiiilt  lie  about  3/^  far.  from  the 
harbour  (donkey  with  good  saddle  there  and  back  4pia8.,  fee  1  pias.). 
Biding  through  part  of  the  town,  we  diverge  from  the  main  street 
at  the  point  where  it  bends  to  the  right  and  proceed  to  the  left, 
through  the  caltiyated  land  and  across  a  handsome  bridge,  to  the 
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foot  of  the  Libyan  bills.  The  dark  openings  of  the  tombs  and  caves 
are  conspicuous  at  a  distance  in  the  abrupt  sides  of  the  mountain. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  beside  the  neat  slaughter-housei  we  dismount 
and  follow  the  good  path  which  leads  to  the  most  interesting  tombs. 
The  tombs  are  closed  with  iron  gates ;  the  keeper  lires  beside  the 
slaughter-house. 

We  first  reach  a  Large  Sock  Tomb,  which  belonged  to  Hap-- 
zefalj  prince  of  the  nome  in  the  reign  of  Usertesen  I.  The  Arabs 
call  it  Stabl  ^Antar,  or  the  stable  of  An  tar,  a  hero  of  tradition 
(comp.  their  name  for  the  Speos  Artemidos  at  Benihasan,  p.  197). 

Entering  the  tomb  we  first  find  ourselves  in  a  vaulted  Passagk,  on 
the  left  wall  of  which  is  the  deceased,  with  a  long  and  now  scarcely 
legible  inscription  in  front  of  him.  A  doorway,  with  a  figure  of  the 
deceased  holding  a  staff,  on  each  side,  leads  hence  to  the  Haih  Chamber. 
On  the  right  half  of  the  Entrance  Wall  is  a  long  inscription  containing 
the  text  of  Ten  Contracts  concluded  between  the  deceased  and  various 
priesthoods  of  hia  native  city  to  secure  the  proper  sacrificial  offerings  to 
himself  and  to  his  statues  in  his  tomb  and  in  the  temple,  and  to  provide 
for  the  performance  of  other  ceremonies.  The  corresponding  inscription 
OB  the  left  side  of  the  same  wall  contains  addresses  to  visitors  to  the  tomb 
and  an  account  of  the  merits  of  the  deceased.  A  door  between  two 
recesses  in  the  rear-wall  admits  us  to  a  second  vaulted  passage,  leading 
to  a  Second  Room  with  three  recesses.  On  the  rear-wall  of  the  central 
recess  appears  the  deceased,  with  three  women  carrying  lotus -flowers 
before  him;  on  the  side-wall  he  is  shown  at  table,  while  three  rows  of 
priests  and  servants  bring  gifts  to  him  or  perform  sacred  ceremonies. 
The  left  recess  leads  to  the  mummy-shaft. 

The  ♦View  from  this  tomb  is  very  fine.  The  fertile  land  and 
the  Nile  enclosed  by  the  limestone  hiUs  of  Libya  and  the  Arabian 
mountains  In  the  distance  form  a  quiet  but  by  no  means  mono- 
tonous setting  for  the  beautiful  town  of  Assiiit,  with  its  eleven  mina- 
rets and  its  environment  of  palm-gardens.  The  view  is  still  grander 
from  the  higher  tombs.  Here  there  is  a  row  of  three  tombs  close  to 
each  other,  dating  from  the  obscure  period  before  the  Middle  Em- 
pire. The  northernmost  has  been  destroyed.  The  second  Is  the 
Kahf  el-Asdkir,  or  Soldiers'  Tomb,  so  named  from  the  rows  of 
warriors  armed  with  spears,  and  large  shields  on  its  S.  wall.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  vestibule  appear  Kheti,  the  owner  of  the  tomb, 
and  his  wife  Tef-yeb,  with  a  long  and  partly  effaced  inscription, 
referring  to  the  otherwise  little-known  King  Meri-ke-re.  Only  a 
single  column  is  left  standing  in  the  Main  Chamber,  in  the  rear 
wall  of  which  is  a  recess  for  the  statue  of  the  deceased.  —  A  passage 
has  been  made  from  this  tomb  to  that  adjoining  it  on  the  S.,  which 
belonged  to  Te/'-j/fJ,  a  prince  of  the  nome. 

The  large  Arab  Cemetery,  which  stretches  across  the  plain  to 

the  N.  of  the  hill  of  tombs,  contains  tasteful  modern  tombs,   and 

with  its  palms  presents  a  much  less  gloomy  impression  than  most 

other  bare  Egyptian  cemeteries. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  behind  the  slaughter-house,  is  the  tomb  of 
another  Hap-z^ai^  unfortunately  much  destroyed.  It  contains  some  ceiling- 
ornaments  and  tasteful  paintings  of  harvest-scenes,  etc.,  upon  stucco.  — 
Beside  it  is  a  small  tomb  without  inscriptions.  -^  Finally  we  may  mention 


ici^lj  on  teconnl   of  t1i»  nnnierDiii  epseimena   of  C<ill(<» 
otbsr  foiillB  found  on  Iti  upper  put. 


le  Libyan  Mts., 
J  tombs   of  tT 


1b  lb*  Coptic  eoaTsnt  of  Sir  Atfab,  nen  which  are  seven 

HlddlB  Md  New  Empirei.    Tbest  beloDg  to  princeB  and  grindses  of  tbe 

neighbonring  town  of  Sliai-liBlfp  (Sbftlb,  see  below),  bat  bs;ond  aame  im- 

Birtut  inicriptlOD5  conUJn  notbing  of  interest.    About  2  H,  (o  tbs  N.  of 
ii  Rireh  ii  Dir  Drimtih,  with  qntrrle)  uid  Captie  bnrlM-lnscriptions. 

19.  From  AssiAt  to  Gii^k  and  Beli&neh  (Abydos) 
by  the  Nile. 

Comp.  Hap.  p.  300. 

99  ».  The  lourist-Bteaniera  Uy  up  for  tbe  night  «1  Sohig  »ad  in  aFcsnd- 
Irg  the  river  pass  Belinneh  Bilbonl  atopping. 

The  voyage  rrom  Autflt  to  Akhmim  leads  through  an  extremely 
fertile  and  well-onltivateddiatrict.  Well-ttlled  flelda,  broader  on  the 
W.  than  on  the  B.,  adjoin  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  are  shaded 
by  Bne  palms  and  Nile  acacias,  especially  near  the  Tiverside  villages. 
Here,  as  in  roost  of  Egypt,  large  quantities  of  pigeons  are  kept  by 
the  peasants,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  droppings,  whlcli  form  the 
only  manale  used  in  the  Belds,  the  dnng  of  the  cattle  being  dried 
*nd  nsed  as  fael.  Large  pi|eon-boiues,  not  anllke  pylons,  are 
Tisibie  in  all  the  Tlilages,  and  huge  flocks  of  pigeons  are  seen 
vheeling  in  the  air  or  setUing  like  a  dark  cloud  od  the  fields.  Mo.it 
of  tbese  pigeons  are  of  the  common  giey  spedes,  and  attain  a  con< 
siderable  size,  but  many  pretty  little  reddish-grey  torUe-dOTes  are 
also  seen.  The  pigeons  really  consume  more  than  they  produce,  bo 
that  theii  encouragement  by  the  fellshin  is  rightly  regarded  as  a 
serious  mistake  in  their  husbandry. 

El-Waila  lies  nearly  opposite  Asslflt.  In  the  Gebel  Rrikh&m,  to 
the  v..  of  the  villages  of  Nalfeh  and  Qhorayeh,  is  an  alabaster  quarry. 

S'/a  M.  Shaghheh  (Chaghaha),  on  the  W.  bank.  Shap  (Chotb), 
which  lies  3  M.  inland  near  the  railway,  Is  perhaps  the  Egyptian 
8hal-holtp,  the  Greek  Hypstlia,  capital  of  the  ITypsBlite  Home.  The 
chief  deity  here  was  the  ram-headed  Khnuu  [necropolis,  see  above). 

15M.BntlgorA1]ntlg(rail.  stat.,  p.  191),  an  agricultarsl  town 
on  theW.  bank  with  11,000  Inhab.  and  a  small  harbour  filled  with 
NtJe-boats,  lies  in  the  ancient  Hypselite  noma.  The  pTeseiit  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  name  of  AttoStixt]  (Apothete), 
i.t.  Storehouse, 

NeattheE.  bank  isBodari (7850  inhab.)^  on  the  W.  bank  fbllov 
the  steamboat  and  railway  sUtions  (21  M.)  Stdfa  and  C^T'/^  H.) 
Temo, 
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31 V2M.  Kdu  elrOharb(W»  bank)  is  opposite  Kin  el-Keblr,  which 
lies  in  the  plain  on  the  E.  bank  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
hills,  containing  grottoes  "with  sculptures  and  quarries  with  demotic 
inscriptions.  Stamped  bricks  found  in  the  mounds  of  debris  be- 
longed to  buildings  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  The  name  Kdu  recalls 
the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the  town  Tu-Kow  (Coptic  Tkow)] 
the  Greeks  named  it  AntaeopoliSj  in  honour  of  the  remarkable  deity 
worshipped  here,  whom  they  identified  with  Antseus  (p.  oxxv). 

According  to  the  myth,  Antaeus  was  a  Libyan  king  of  immense  strength, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  wrestling  with  all  visitors  to  his  dominions  and 
of  slaying  those  whom  he  vanquished,  in  order  to  build  a  temple  to  his 
father  Poseidon  with  their  skulls.  Hercules  came  to  try  conclusions  with 
him,  and  after  overthrowing  him  in  a  wrestling-match,  slew  him.* — 
According  to  Diodorus  the  final  struggle  betwixt  Horus  and  Typhon  (Set) 
took  place  here.  In  the  Boman  period  Antseopolis  was  the  capital  of  the 
Antseopolitan  nome.  The  last  remains  of  an  imposing  temple,  dedicated 
here  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  to  Antseus  and  restored  by  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  his  colleag:ue  Varus  (164  A.D.),  were  swept  away  by  the  Nile  in  1821.  — 
In  a  deep  grotto-like  quarry  in  the  K.B.  angle  of  the  hill  behind  Kau  are 
two  piJlars  bearing  two  remarkable  paintings  of  the  god  Antseus  and  the 
goddess  Nephthys. 

38 V2  M.  Sdhel,  on  the  W.  bank,  with  4500  inhab.,  is  the  station 
for  the  town  of  Tahta  (p.  191),  situated  2  M.  inland.  —  On  the  E. 
bank,  a  little  higher  up,  rises  the  Oebel  Shekh  el-Hartdeh^  with  an- 
cient quarries  and  tombs  hewn  in  the  rock,  the  openings  of  which 
are  visible  from  the  river. 

The  next  steamboat  and  railway  stations  are  (46  M.)  el-Mardgha 
and  (531/2  M.)  8hendawin(ChandawU)^  both  on  the  W.  bank  (p.  191). 
A  large  market  is  held  in  the  latter  eyery  Saturday.  On  the  E.  bank 
of  the  stream,  which  here  encloses  several  Islands,  are  some  grottoes, 
without  inscriptions. 

63  M.  Bohig  (^Hdtel  du  Nil,  on  the  river-bank),  a  considerable 
town  (14,000  inhab.)  on  the  W.  bank,  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Glrgeh  (650  sq.  M. ;  688,000  inhab.)  and  contains  a  very  hand- 
some government-building  and  elegant  houses.  Rail,  station,  see 
p.  191.  The  Sohdgtyeh  Cafwl,  which  leads  hence  to  Assist,  keeps 
to  the  W.  and  is  intended  to  convey  the  water  of  the  rising  Nile  as 

far  as  possible  towards  the  Libyan  Desert 

An  embanked  road  (with  telegraph-posts)  leads  to  the  W.  from  Sohag, 
via  the  village  of  Mazalufehj  to  (3  M.)  the  early- Christian  settlement  of  the 
White  Convent,  or  Der  el-Ahyad^  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Libyan 
mountains.  The  convent,  also  named  DSr  Aviba  BhmUda  after  its  founder, 
in  which  husbands,  wives,  and  children  live  in  families  (220  souls  in  all), 
is  enclosed  by  a  lofty  wall  of  white  limestone  blocks,  and  looks  more  like 
a  fortress  than  a  convent.  The  wall  and  the  entrance-gateway,  on  the  S. 
side,  are  adorned  with  a  concave  cornice  like  an  Egyptian  temple.  The 
handsome  church  dates  at  latest  from  the  &th  cent,  and  is  a  basilica  with 
nave  and  aisles.  The  chancel  ends  in  three  vaulted  apses.  In  the  court 
(formerly  the  nave  of  the  church)  are  some  ancient  columns,  probably 
taken  from  the  adjacent  ruins  of  the  antique  Atrlpe  (Athribis).  The  rich 
treasures  of  the  library  of  the  convent  have  been  sold  to  European  col- 
lectors. —  About  3»/4  M.  to  the  N.W.  is  the  Red  Convent,  Dh'  elAhmarj 
also  called  DSr  Abu  Bshdi.  The  old  church  of  the  convent,  a  basilica 
with  nave  and  aisles,  is  a  very  ancient  structure  of  brick,  with  elaborate 
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capitals  and  a  richly  articulated  apse.  —  To  tbe  K.W.  is  Ed/a^  the  ancient 
Aphroditopolit^  capital  of  the  tenth  nome  of  Upper  Egypt. 

571/2  M.  Akhmlm,  a  steamboat  and  mail  station  on  the  E. 
bank,  also  reached  from  Soh&g  by  a  shorter  land-route,  is  a  thriving 
little  town  with  28,000  inhab.,  including  8000  Copts.  The  weekly 
market  on  Wed.  is  much  frequented,  and  the  bazaar  is  well-stocked. 
The  numerous  cotton  mills  produce  the  cloth  for  the  blue  shirts  of 
the  fellahin  and  fox  the  long  ahdla  (pi.  shdldt)^  or  shawls  with  fringes, 
which  the  poorer  classes  wear  on  state  occasions  and  for  protection 
against  cold.  Akhmtm  stands  on  the  site  of  Khemmis  or  Panopolis^ 
which  was  tbe  capital  of  a  separate  nome.  The  Egyptians  named  it 
Epu  and  also  Kkente-Min,  after  its  god,  the  ithypbalUc  Af in  (p.  cxxvi), 
whence  proceed  the  Coptic  8kmin  and  the  Arabic  AJchmtm, 

Herodotus  (II,  91)  distinguishes  the  citizens  of  Khexnmis  as  the  only 
Egyptians  who  favoured  Greek  customs  and  relates  that  they  erected  a 
temple  to  Perseus,  worshipped  him  with  Hellenie  rites^  and  held  games 
in  his  honour,  llie  citizens  claimed  Perseus  as  a  native  of  their  town 
and  told  the  garrulous  Halicamassian  that  he  had  visited  Khemmis,  when 
on  his  way  to  Libya  in  pursuit  of  the  Oorgon*s  head,  and  had  recognised 
them  as  his  kinsmen.  A  statue  of  him  stood  in  the  temple.  From  time 
to  time  the  hero  revisited  Ehemmis,  leaving,  as  a  si^n  of  his  presence, 
a  sandal,  two  ells  long ;  the  finding  of  this  was  considered  a  portent  01 
good  fortune.  —  Strabo  mentions  the  weavers  and  stone-cutters  of  Panopolis. 

—  Khemmis  still  flourished  in  the  Boman  period,  and  its  ancient  and 
famous  temple  was  finally  completed  in  the- 12th  year  of  Trajan.  After 
Christianity  established  itself  here  the  vicinity  of  Panopolis  became  crowded 
with  convents.  Nestorius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  had  been  banished 
to  the  oasis  of  Hibeh  (Khargeh)  on  account  of  his  disbelief  in  the  divine 
motherhood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  attacked  there  by  the  plundering 
Blemmyes,  and  carried  captive  into  the  Thebai'd,  where  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  prefect  of  Panopolis,  to  avoid  a  charge  of  wilful  flight.  He 
died  in  Panopolis-Akhmim.  Even  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Islam 
the  temple  of  the  *great  town**  of  Akhmim  was^  as  Abulfeda  and  other 
Arabs  relate,  among  the  most  important  remains  of  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  temple  ruins  now  lie  outside  the  town,  to  the  N.  The  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Mln  (Pan),  the  town-god.  Of  one  of  these  temples  the  only 
remains  are  a  few  stones  of  the  18th  Dynasty  and  some  scanty  fragments 
of  a  building  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  period.  These  are  reached  by 
the  water  when  the  Nile  overflows  its  banks  and  are  gradually  being 
swept  away.  The  second  temple,  farther  to  the  N.W.,  built,  itccording  to 
the  above-mentioned  inscription,  under  Trajan,  is  represented  by  a  few 
blocks  only. 

In  1884  an  extensive  Ifeeropoli*  was  discovered  among  tbe  low  hills 
about  3  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  Akhmim.  The  route  thither  leads  vii  (2V|  M.) 
elHaw^wtth^  4n  a  hill  beyond  which  are  numerous  tombs  of  the  New  Empire 
mingled  with  some  of  the  Ancient  Empire.  To  the  N.  and  W.  is  a  Christian 
cemetery,  of  the  6-15th  cent.,  and  in  the  vicinity  is  a  Coptic  convent.  The 
tombs  to  the  K.,  which  are  the  oldest,  date  from  the  Roman,  Ptolemaic,  and 
Egyptian  periods.    Farther  up  the  mountain  are  tombs  of  the  Cth  Dynasty. 

—  To  the  S.  of  Akhmim  is  a  rock -chapel  constructed  under  King  Ey9 
(18th  Dyn.). 

Continuing  our  journey  up  the  Nile,  we  soon  see,  close  to  the 
E.  bank,  the  conspicuous  convent- village  of  Dir  el-Hadid,  resembl' 
ing  a  fortress.  About  100  men,  women,  and  children  occupy  the 
convent.    The  church  is  lighted  by  cupolas. 

77  M.  El-Menshiyeh  fd^Menchdh),  a  steamboat  and  railway  station 
on  tbe  W.  bank,  is  merely  a  peasants'  town,  with  11,000  inhab.  and 
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very  few  houses  of  a  better  class.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Ptolemais 
HermiUy  a  town  founded  and  endowed  with  great  privileges  by 
Ptolemy  Soter  I.  Its  Egyptian  name  was  Psot,  Strabo  described  it 
as  *the  largest  town  in  the  Theba'id  and  not  inferior  in  size  to 
Memphis;  with  a  constitution  drawn  up  in  the  Hellenic  manner'. 
About  7^2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Menshiyeh,  beside  the  village  of 
Kawdmil,  are  large  cemeteries  of  the  most  remote  period. 

Beside  the  village  of  El^Ahaiwa,  on  the  E.  bank,  are  other  burial- 
places  of  the  Ancient  and  the  New  Empire.  On  the  hill,  close  to  a 
shekh's  tomb,  are  the  ruins  of  an  Egyptian  brick  fortress.  —  On 
the  W.  bank  is  the  village  of  El-Ahaiwa  el-Oharhtyek, 

The  Oebel  TtLkh,  on  the  Arabian  bank,  approaches  close  to  the 
stream,  about  3  M.  below  Menshiyeh.  Extensive  quarries  (with 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Demotic  Inscriptions)  exist  here,  especially 
near  Shikh  M^tsa ;  these  yielded  building  material  for  PtolemaVs. 

88  M.  QiigehfOuerga),  on  the  W.  bank,  is  a  railway-station  (p.l91) 
and  has  post  and  telegraph  offices.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Girgeh  (comp.  p.  215),  and  contains  over  17,000 
inhab.,  of  whom  4800  are  Copts.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  town 
are  built  of  burnt  brick  and  decorated  with  glazed  tiles.  The  bazaar 
resembles  those  of  other  Nile  towns.  Outside  the  town  lies  a  Roman 
Catholic  convent,  which  is  probably  the  oldest  but  one  in  Egypt ; 
the  abbot  is  a  member  of  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  town  looks  very  picturesque  as  seen  from  the  river.  The  Nile 
makes  a  sharp  bend  here,  and  the  effect  is  as  if  the  W.  bank,  on 
which  the  town  stands,  was  at  right  angles  to  the  E.  bank.  The 
Arabian  mountains  rise  like  walls,  and  the  four  tall  minarets  of  the 
town,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  seem  to  vie  with  them  in 
height.  A  picturesque  group  on  the  river-brink  is  formed  by  an  old 
and  dilapidated  mosque  and  a  tall  minaret  beside  it. 

At  Mesturikhf  on  the  E.  bank,  opposite  Girgeh.  scholars  will  find  in- 
teresting remains  of  a  temple  built  by  Ramses  II.  and  restored  by  Herenptah. 
If  eshai'kh  is  a  village  of  the  Aul&d  Yahya,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lepido- 
tonpoHt.  Above  the  village  are  some  ancient  rock-tombs,  the  chief  of  which 
belonged  to  Enher-mose,  a  high-priest  of  This  in  the  reign  of  Herenptah 
(i9th  Dyn.).  About  3  M.  to  the  N.  is  the  old  Coptic  convent  of  Dir  el-Meldk^ 
the  large  cemetery  of  which  is  still  used  by  the  Christian  inhabitants 
of  Girgeh.  The  Arabian  mountains,  which  approach  close  to  the  river 
beyond  the  village,  contain  numerous  tombs,  four  of  which,  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  deserve  special  attention  as  being  the  resting-places 
of  grandees  of  the  ancient  This  (see  below).  Their  inscriptions  and  re- 
presentations are  now  scarcely  visible.  —  The  village  EWBvrheh^  SVs  M. 
to  the  K.  of  Girgeh,  perhaps  occupies  the  site  of  This  (Egypt.  Tine)^  the 
capital  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  kings  (see  p.  Ixxv)  and  of  a  nome  of 
the  same  name. 

99  M.  Beli&neh  (Baliana),  a  town  of  7200  inhab.  on  the  W. 
bank,  is  a  railway  and  mail  station  and  the  starting-point  for  the 
highly  interesting  excursion  to  Abydos  (p.  218). 


The  orainarr  (rstelUr,  egpeclnUy  vben  lie  Iiss  at  his  dlipoaal  onlv 
the  B  hrs.  bIIowbiI  1>y  the  iteamw,  will  conBns  himself  lo  the  Tempit  of 
SrlHei  I.  and  (he  sadly  dlUpldaled  Trwpli  of  Bamiii  II.,  with  possibly  a 
vigil  to  the  old  foTtresa  at  SMrul  aZMb.    The  other  antiquities    are 

artbe^MlSIV-stal'on  of  Beliiieh^p.  lalj'w..)!'      "'  "*' 

AbydOB  lies  aboat  8'/j  M.  from  Reliilneh,  a  ride  of  I'/g  hr.  The 
track  croases  BCTeial  (lansiB,  pasaeB  thiough  the  hamlet  of  tt-Hegt, 
traverseB  a  fertile  district  dotted  with  nuiDerone  villages,  and  finally 
leads  oier  part  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  Fine  view  of  tbe  mouritaln- 
uhain  iunniiL|;  towards  the  TSWa.  The  ancient  Abydoa.  the  sacred 
city  of  tbe  Egyptians,  lay  on  the  lorge  of  the  arable  land,  and  ex- 
tended tram' Ar&ha  or'Aribat  et-Mo^fiwh  (i.e.  'buried 'Ar&b a']  lo 
el-Kherbeh  (p.  324). 

AbtldoM  (Egypt.  AMti)  was  one  of  (be  most  aaclent  cities  in  Egypt  and 

the  fanions  frave  of  Osiris,  In  which  the  head  of  the  god  was  (cadi tlonally 
believed  to  be  burled  in  a  casket.  Jiist  as  the  Sbi'ite  Mohammedan 
cheriahes  no  dearer  wish  than  lo  he  buried  near  the  lomb  of  ^asSn  of  Ker. 
beU  fp.  ig,  j!n  the  pious  Egyptian,  from  Ibe  days  of  the  Ancient  Empire, 

lo"nd  it^  last  abode  beside  the  lomb  of  OaiX.  Those  who  wers^nnable 
to  do  this,  OF  who  bad  bnllt  tombs  elsewhere,  often  caused  their  mummies 
la  be  brought  lempiirarily  la  Abydoa,  to  receive  the  desired  consecralioD 


nf  Abydoawas  of  course  Osiris  i  but  his  wife  lals,  hia  ■< 
I  the  New  Empire,  PUh,  HarmacblB,  and  Jlmmon,  _w 

;  'Above  it  (PtolemaVs)  Hes  Abydoi,  tbe  eila  of  tbe  Sfi 
ul  palace  of  stone,  built  in  tbe  manner  of  the  Labyrii 
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]  (destroyed) 
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almost  completely  excaTated  in  1859  by  Mariette,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Ticeroy  Sa'id.  The  walls  consist  of  flne>grained  limestone, 
while  a  harder  variety  has  been  selected  for  the  columns,  archi- 
traves, door-posts,  and  other  burden-bearing  portions.  The  ^Reliefs, 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Sethos  I.,  are  among  the  finest  prodnctions 
of  Egyptian  sculpture  of  any  age. 

The  ground-plan  differs  materially  from  that  of  other  great  Egyptian 
temples.  Instead  of  one  sanctuary,  it  has  seven,  dedicated  to  Osiris,  Isis, 
Horus,  Ptah,  Harmachis,  Ammon,  and  the  deified  klng^  and  as  each  of 
these  had  a  special  cult,  the  entire  front  portion  of  the  temple  is  divided 
into  seven  parts,  each  with  its  separate  gateway  and  portals.  The  chambers 
behind  the  sanctuaries  are  not  arranged  behind  each  other  as  in  other 
temples,  but  side  by  side.  Another  remarkable  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
Wi»ffi  containing  various  halls,  chambers,  etc.,  which  stands  at  right 
angles  with  the  main  building  (p.  222). 

We  enter  the  temple  from  the  N.E.  The  first  pylon  is  in  ruins 
and  the  first  court  is  occupied  by  modern  huts.  The  Second  Court, 
which  opens  to  the  S.  on  the  temple  proper,  is  in  better  preservation. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  Ramses  II.  were  represented  on  the  wall 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  pylon,  but  the  figures  and  inscriptions  have 
been  almost  effaced.  On  the  right  and  left  walls  appears  Ramses  II., 
sacrificing  to  different  gods;  on  each  side  are  steles  of  Ramses  II. 
At  the  back  of  the  court  a  shallow  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the 
original  vestibule  of  the  temple  proper,  which  is  supported  by  12 
columns  of  limestone  and  originally  had  seven  doors  in  its  rear-wall. 
On  the  wall,  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  is  a  Large  Inscription 
in  95  vertical  lines,  in  which  Ramses  II.  describes  in  florid  language 
the  completion  of  the  temple  and  his  filial  piety  towards  Sethos. 
In  the  adjoining  relief  Ramses  is  shown  presenting  an  image  of  the 
goddess  Maat  to  a  triad  consisting  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  his  father 
Sethos  I.,  who  takes  the  place  of  Horus.  On  the  wall  are  other  re- 
presentations of  Ramses  in  presence  of  the  gods.  —  The  seven  orig- 
inal doors  corresponded  to  the  seven  sanctuaries  of  the  temple. 
Processions  in  honour  of  the  king  seem  to  have  entered  by  the  door 
to  the  extreme  left;  the  next  served  for  processions  to  Ptah,  the  third 
for  Harmachis,  the  fourth  for  Ammon,  the  fifth  for  Osiris,  the  sixth 
for  Isis,  and  the  seventh  for  Horus.  Ramses,  however,  walled  up 
six  of  these  doors,  leaving  the  central  one  alone  as  the  main  entrance 
to  the  temple. 

The  present  entrance  is  by  the  door  to  the  right  of  the  ancient 
main  entrance.  We  first  enter  the  First  Hypostyle  Hall,  which  is 
about  54  yds.  wide  by  12  deep.  The  roof,  part  of  which  has  fallen  in,  is 
supported  by  24  columns,  with  capitals  in  the  form  of  papyrus  buds. 
The  columns  are  so  arranged  that  two  pairs  stand  on  each  side  of 
the  five  central  processional  aisles,  while  the  two  outermost  aisles 
are  each  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  walls  of  the  temple.  The  re- 
presentations on  the  shafts  of  the  columns  represent  the  king  before 
the  deity  to  whom  the  aisle  led,  sometimes  accompanied  by  other 
deities.  Thus  in  the  Ammon  aisle  we  see  Ramses  II.  before  Ammon, 


(Hathor),  and  Nefaitem.  The  sculptures  (TelieCs  'en  creui']  \re 
of  mediocre  workma.niblpi  Ibay  date  from  BaniBes  II.,  who  here 
forgot  hie  filial  piety  so  far  as  to  cbisel  away  his  father's  reliefs  to 
make  room  tot  his  own.  The  only  inteiestln|;  Hubal  Rbfrmbnta- 
iiONB  are  those  in  the  lower  row  on  the  eud-wall  to  the  right.  To 
the  right  Thout  and  Horus  ponr  over  Kamses  II.  the  holy  water  in  the 
form  of  the  hieroglyphics  for  'purity'  and  'life';  to  the  left,  Wep-wat, 
with  a  jackal's  head,  aud  Horns,  with  a  hawk's  head,  'the  avenger 
of  bis  father',  hold  ttie  hieroglyphic  for  'life'  before  the  king's  face; 
viose  by,  to  the  right,  is  Hathor  of  Dondera;  farther  to  the  left, 
lUmaea  hands  to  Osiris  and  his  companions,  Isis  and  Horus,  a  case 
for  papyrus  writings  in  the  shape  of  a  column  held  by  a  kneeling 
king,  with  a  hawk's  head  on  the  top  as  a  lli^. 

Seven  doors,  placed  in  the  asea  of  the  bnilt-np  entrance-doors 
and  the  sanctuaries,  lead  from  this  &rst  hall  Into  the  Second  Ej^o- 
ttyle  Hall,  which  Is  higher  and  deeper.  The  architrave,  on  which 
rest  the  roofing  slabs,  is  suppoited  by  36  colamns,  arranged  on  either 
side  of  the  processional  aisles  in  pairs  on  the  same  system  as  in  the 
preceding  ball.  The  2i  colnmns  In  the  first  t^vo  rows  of  colanns 
have  papyrae'bnd  capitals  (p.  xxiv').  Beyond  the  second  row  the  Boot 
of  the  temple  is  considerably  raised,  forming  a  platform  npon  which 
stands  the  third  row  uf  i:oIumtis.  The  cylindrical  shafts  of  these  are 
eTitirely  destitute  of  capitals,  but  bear  huge  blocks  of  stone  forming 
an  abacns  for  the  support  of  the  architrave.  The  Inscriptions  and 
representations  on  the  walls  and  columns  date  from  the  reign  of 
Setbos  and  are  of  admirable  workmanship,  but  their  subjects  are  ot 
little  general  Inteteat.  The  wonderful  'Eeliefi  on  the  right  end-wall 
of  the  ball  (PI.  b)  should  not  be  overlooked.  Here,  to  the  right,  ve 
see  Sethos  I.  standing  before  Osiris  and  Horns,  with  a  censer  and  a 
nosegay.  Jn  tbe  next  scene  the  king  with  the  censer  appears  before 
a  shrine  in  the  midst  of  which  Osiris  is  enthroned ;  in  front  of  the 
god  stand  Maat  and  Ron  pet  (goddess  of  the  year^  and  behind  are  Isis, 
AmeDtet(goildess  of  the  West),  and  Nepblhys,  with  nine  small  goda 
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boat  of  its  god.  The  central  chapel  was  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  the  others  by  inclined  planes.  The  roofs  of  these  chapels  are 
not  yaulted  in  the  strict  architectaral  signification  of  that  word; 
they  are  formed  of  three  or  four  horizontal  courses,  each  projecting 
over  the  one  below,  and  rounded  off  by  the  chisel  to  the  form  of  an 
arch.  The  vaults  are  decorated  with  stars  and  the  names  of  Sethosl., 
while  the  walls  are  covered  with  reliefs,  illustrating  the  ceremonies 
that  took  place  in  the  sanctuaries.  In  the  piers  separating  the  doors 
are  rectangular  Niches^  which  are  also  adorned  with  reliefs. 

Those  who  desire  to  examine  more  particularly  the  sanctuaries  and 
niches,  should  hegin  with  the  Kzno's  Sahctdabt,  to  the  left.    Left  Wall, 
Lower  row  (from  left  to  right):  three  jackal-headed  gods  and  three  hawk- 
headed  gods  hear  the  king  into  the  sanctuary,  preceded  by  a  priest,  with 
the  lock  of  youth  and  a  panther-skin,  offering  incense ;  the  king  seated 
on  a  throne  at  a  banquet,  with  his  guardian-spirit  behind  him  and  the 
ibis-headed  god  Thout  in  front  \  the  gifts  offered  to  the  king  are  recounted 
in  a  long  list  in  front  of  the  god.    Upper  row:  the  priest  in  presence  of 
nine  gods  (in  three  rows);  the  king  between  Thout  and  Nekhbet,  on  the 
right,  and  Horns  and  Bnto,  on  the  left,  who  bestow  blessings  upon  him ; 
Thout  and  the  priest  sacrificing  to  the  sacred  boat  of  the  king,  which  is 
adorned  with  king''8  heads  on  stem  and  stem  and  stands  in  a  shrine 
crowned  with  serpents;  the  priest  before  the  king.  —  Riffht  Wall.    Lower 
row  (from  left  to  right):  the  king  with  his  guardian-spirit  and  priest,  as 
on  the  opposite  wall ;  the  king  seated  beside  isfekhbet  and  Buto  on  a  throne 
supported  by  the  written  symbol  for  ^union**,  about  which  Thout  and  Horus 
wind  the  characteristie  plants  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (a  scene  sym- 
bolizing the  union  of  Egypt  under  the  king);  to  the  right  Sefkhet-ebui 
inscribes  the  king's  name  for  eternity;  the  priest  before  nine  gods.   Upper 
row:  the  priest  and  Thout  before  the  (defaced)  image  of  the  king,  while 
six  gods,  with  the  heads  of  jackals  and  hawks,  bring  vases  to  him ;  Mont 
and  Atum  conduct  the  ruler  to  the  temple,  followed  by  Isis.  —  The  Rear 
Wall  in  this  and  all  the  other  sanctuaries  except  that  of  Osiris  (see  below) 
was  occupied  by  two  blind  doors,  surmounted  by  richly  adorned  round 
pediments  and  separated  by  the  representation  of  a  flower  on  which  a 
serpent  lies.  —  I^ichx  /.    To  the  left  Thout  holds  the  symbol  of  *life'  to 
the  king's  face ;  to  the  right  Thout  and  the  king  sit  facing  each  other ;  on 
the  rear-wall  the  priest  of  the  dead  offers  incense  before  the  king.  — 
Sanctuabt  of  Ptah  (partly  destroyed).    On  the  side-walls  the  king  is  shown 
worshipping  Ptah.  —  Nichs  g.  Sethos  before  Ptah  (rear)^  Harmachis  (right), 
and  Sekhmet  (left).   —   Sanctuabt  op  HABMAcms.    The  reliefs  here  re- 
present the  king  before  Harmachis,  Atum,  the  goddess  Ews-os  of  Heliopolis. 
and  Hathor.  —  I^ichb  A.    The  king  before  A^mon  (Be),  Hut  (right),  ana 
Harmachis  (left),  to  whom  he  offers  an  image  of  H aat.    The  inscriptions, 
dating  from  the  Greek  period,  should  be  noticed.  —  Sanctdabt  of  Ammon. 
Sethos  here  sacrifices  to  the  various  forms  of  Ammon  and  offers  incense 
to  the  sacred  boats  of  Ammon  (adorned  with  rams'  heads),  Ehons,  and  Mut, 
which  stand  in  a  shrine.    The  colouring  here  is  in  excellent  preservation. 
—  KiCHB  t.    The  king  anoints  Ammon  (Be),  and  offers  incense  to  Khons 
(right)  and  Hut  G^fO*  -"  Sanctdabt  of  Osibis.    The  king  in  presence  of 
various  forms  of  Osiris,  who  is  frequently  accompanied  by  Isis  or  other 
gods ;  at  the  top  of  the  right  wall  he  sacrifices  to  the  sacred  boat  of  Osiris, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  left  wall  he  offers  incense  to  the  reliquary  of  Osiris 
at  Abydos,  which  stands  beneath  a  canopy  with  seven  standards  in  front 
of  it;  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  king  before  the  jackal-headed 
Wep-wat.  —  KiCHS  *.  The  king  before  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Newt.  —  Sanctuabt 
OF  Isis.    Sethos  appears  before  Isis,  who  is  frequently  accompanied  by  her 
son,  the  hawk-headed  Horus,  and  the  boat  of  Isis.  —  Samotuabt  of  Hobus. 
The  king  in  presence  of  the  hawk-headed  Horus  and  the  boat  of  Horus.  — 
NiCBB  ;.    The  king  before  Osiris,  Horus,  and  Isis. 

A  door  in  the  Osiris  Chapel  leads  to  a  series  of  chambers  dedicated  to 
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(PI.  «i  tloasd).  To  the  left  on  (nlfrinEtlie  catumnedb&ll  ii  ■  door  le&d~ 
ing  to  »  room  nitb  toar  toluons,  whicb  wu  iidjoined  b;  threg  imallei 
Bputmenli  (Fl.  n,  o,p).    Tbese  are  mnch  daniaged  snd  slill  putl;  buried. 

South  Winq.  —  This  building  consists  of  a  series  of  rooms,  all 
more  oi  less  ruinous,  s  slaughteT-yaid,  storerooms,  et«.  Tbe  most 
important,  to  nhicli  a  visit  stiould  be  psid  even  if  all  the  others  be 
omitted.  Is  the  long  corridor  known  u  the  •Qallbbi  op  thb  Kinqs, 
entered  from  the  left  side  of  the  second  hypoBtyle  hall,  between  the 
second  and  third  row.  of  columns.  On  the  right  wall  is  the  famous 
*LiBT  OS  Kings.  Sethoa  I.  with  the  censei,  and  the  crowu-prince 
Bamsea  (with  the  side-lock  of  youth}  reciting  hymns  from  a  boob, 
are  aeen  revering  their  royal  ancestors,  the  names  of  76  of  whoia  are 
iriBcribed  in  the  two  upper  rows.  The  list  begins  with  Menes,  the 
first  king  of  Egypt,  and  extends  down  to  Sethos,  the  names  of  un- 
important or  illegitimate  rulers  being  omitted.  Above  the  list  ia  the 
inscription;  'The  performance  of  the  prayer  for  the  dead  —  Kay 
Ftah-SokarU-  Oiitis,  lord  of  the  tomb,  viho  rfireMi  in  iht  temple  of 
Sethoi,  inereast  the  gifli  for  the  kingi  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  — 
by  King  Sethos;  1000  loaves  of  bread,  1000  barreU  of  beer,  1000 
cattle,  1000  geese,  1000  incense-offerings,  etc. ,  by  King  Sethos  for 
King  Menes'  etc.  (here  follows  the  list).  In  tbe  lowest  rov»  the 
phrases 'by  King  Men-mat-re',  'by  the  sonof  Be  Sethos'areiepeated 
over  and  over  again. 

TbiJI  list  or  kings  la  of  grut  Iii»lorica1  trnporlance,  u  partly  by  ils 
aid  i(  bas  been  powible  to  fli  Ibe  order  of  sncteasion  of  tbe  Egvpliaa 
hlDgs.    Another  similar  liit  is  meBtlaned  at  p.  2&5. 

On  the  Uft  wall  of  the  corridor  we  again  meet  Sethos  and  the 
youthful  Ramses.  Tbe  father  holds  a  censer  in  bis  left  hand,  vrhilu 
tbe  son,  adorned  with  tbe  priestly  panther-skin,  pours  a  libation  on 
the  altar  in  front  of  him.  The  inscription  contains  in  systemalia 
order  the  names  of  these  objects  of  worship,  with  their  homes,  whom 
Sethos  has  honoured  with  sacriflcial  gifts,  — In  the  r.entre  of  tbe  right 
waU  a  door  leads  into  a  narrow  Paatoge,  beyond  nhicb  is  a  vaulted 
stone  staircase  which  probably  led  to  the  roof  of  the  temple. 

The  ittlitfi  in  the  passage  dils  ttom  Ramsea  II.  On  the  right  wall 
Ibe  king  and  a  prince  appear  lauoing  a  bnll  in  preaence  of  the  jackal- 
to  Amnion  and  Hut ;  Orlberto  tha  left  Ave  gods  are  netting  birds',  Bamsea 
pacea  out  the  precincts  of  lbs  temple  i  Ramses  eondocti  font  saered  cows 
to  Khona  and  Sini  Selhoa. 

Anolher  door  In  Ibe  Kings'  Oallen 
Chamber,  th«  walls  of  whlcb  were  adoi 

thos  I.,  parlli  by  rsllefa  'en  creui'  by  liamsei  It.  'ihls  ibamber  la  now 
almost  entirely  bailed  again. 

.  The  Other  rooms  of  this  S.  wing  are  all  more  or  less  in  lulns. 
From  the  S.  end  of  the  kings'  gallery,  where  Coptic  prayers  have 
been  written  up  in  red,   we  enter  the  SlaMgMer  Court,  surrounded 
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with  seven  columns,  which  was  never  completed.   The  sculptures 

and  hieroglyphics  were  sketched  in  colour  under  Sethos,  and  only  a 

few  of  them  were  afterwards  finished  as  reliefs  *en  crenx*.    They 

represent  Sethos  sacrificing.  The  scenes  in  the  lower  row  depict  the 

slaughter  and  cutting  up  of  sacrificial  animals.    The  screens  were 

intended  to  veil  the  proceedings  in  the  court  from  the  Kings*  Gallery. 
Adjoining  this  court  are  four  unfinished  rooms  (PI.  A,  B,  C,  D).  In 
the  three  first  the  designs  on  the  walls  are  merely  sketched  in ;  in  D  they 
have  been  completed  in  colour.  —  Booms  E-I  lie  one  story  higher  and 
can  be  entered  only  from  the  outside.  H  and  I  are  filled  with  rubbish, 
£-G  contain  unfinished  representations  dating  from  the  reign  of  Merenptah. 

'  Returning  now  to  the  second  hypostyle  hall,  we  may  pay  a  brief 
visit  to  the  Chamber  which  adjoins  it  on  the  left  and  was  dedicated 
to  Ptah-Sokaris,  god  of  the  dead  at  Memphis.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  three  simple  collimns  without  capitals  (p.  220).  The  fine  reliefs 
show  Sethos  revering  Sokaris,  Nefertem,  and  other  gods. 

Opening  off  this  chamber  are  two  small  vaulted  chapels;  that  to  the 
right  dedicated  to  Sokaris,  that  to  the  left  to  Nefertem.  On  the  left  wall 
of  the  former  is  a  relief  of  Horns  and  Isis  by  the  bier  of  Osiris,  on  whose 
mummy  sits  a  sparrow-hawk  (Isis);  on  the  right  wall  are  Isis  and  Horns 
by  the  bier  of  Sokaris-Osiris,  whose  left  hand  is  raised  to  his  brow. 

A  few  minutes  to  the  N.  of  the  Temple  of  Sethos  I.  lies  the 
Temple  of  BamseB  II.,  which  also  was  dedicated  to  Osiris.  It  is  in 
a  very  ruinous  state,  but  still  presents  many  features  of  interest. 
The  scanty  traces  of  a  spacious  court  may  be  made  out  iu  front  of 
the  present  entrance.  Within,  the  ground-plan  of  a  peristyle  court 
(decorated  with  Osiris-columns  like  the  Ramesseum,  p.  284),  two 
halls,  the  sanctuaries  !)eyond  them,  and  various  other  rooms  can  still 
be  traced ;  but  the  average  height  of  the  remaining  walls  is  only 
5-6  ft.  To  judge  by  the  extant  remains,  this  temple  was  a  much 
more  sumptuous  and  more  carefully  built  structure  than  any  of  the 
other  buildings  of  Ramses  II.  known  to  us.  Not  only  fine-grained 
limestone,  but  also  red  and  black  granite  (for^the  doors),  sandstone 
(for  the  columns),  and  alabaster  (for  the  innermost  shrine)  were  used 
in  its  construction.  The  still  brilliantly  coloured  mural  decorations 
In  the  rear-rooms  are  executed  in  delicate  low  relief  recalling  the 
admirable'  sculptures  under  Sethos  I. ;  the  ruder  reliefs  *en  creux' 
make  their  appearance  only  in  the  court  and  the  first  hall,  with  the 
adjoining  rooms.  The  reliefs  in  the  first  court  represent  a  grand 
procession. 

On  the  right  (K.)  wall  peasants  are  shown  bringing  oxen,  antelopes, 
geese,  and  other  animals  to  four  priests,  of  whom  the  first  records  the 
gifts,  while  the  second  offers  incense;  farther  to  the  right,  the  animals  are 
being  slaughtered.  On  the  left  (E.  &  S.)  walls  are  similar  scenes.  To  the 
left  as  we  enter  are  persons  with  sacrificial  gifts,  who  are  met  by  a  pro- 
cession of  priests,  soldiers,  the  royal  war-chariot,  captive  negroes  and 
Asiatics,  etc.  The  colouring  of  the  figures  is  surprisingly  well  preserved. 
In  the  rooms  behind  are  much  damaged  religious  representations. 

On  the  outside  of  the  temple,  N.  side,  is  an  inscription  relating  to 
the  war  waged  by  Bamses  II;  against  the  Hittites ;  unfortunately  only  the 
lower  parts  of  lines  are  preserved.  Adjacent  are  representations  of  events 
in  the  War,  similar  to  those  of  the  Bamesseum  at  Thebes  (pp.  284,  286). 
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right  contains  an  image  of  the  deceased ;  from  that  to  the  left       i 
shaft  descends  obliquely;  ac^acent  is  a  Coptic  inscription.    Ii       i 
recessed  rear-wall  of  the  left  side  are  four  smaller  niches,  i 
tended  for  the  coffins.    This  tomb  also  contains  inscriptions  ol       < 
Empire,  recording  its  restoration  by  a  deseendant  of  Zanti.  •      I 
tomb,  farther  to  the  right,  is  of  even  greater  interest  than  t 
described.   It  belonged  to  a  prince  named  Eto.   The  tomb  is        I 
of  >a  rectangle,  with  the  mummy-shaft  opening  in  the  back      i 
representation  of  Eta,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  very  1 
derives  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  grandees  of  the  i 
are  seldom  represented,  as  here,  in  full  military  activity.    On 
the  arm  vigorously  to  strike  his  foe.    The  mode  of  wearing  tl      I 
headdress,  seen  both  in  this  figure  and  that  of  Etu''s'  wife,        i 
Eta  was  a  rich  man,  possessing,  according  to  the  inscriptions,      I 
On  the  left  side  of  the  rear-wall  are  several  scenes  from  the 
of  the  deceased.    Cattle  are  being  slaughtered,  cooks  are  bv 
work,  etc.    Above  the  door  leading  to  the  mummy-shaft  we       ! 
usually  large  table,  adjoining  which  is  a  long  but  much  d 
0cription. 

The  smaller  tombs  in  the  vicinity  are  less  interesting.    Sev     i 
inscriptions  testify  that  anchorites  found  retreats  in  these  toi 
the  Christian  period. 

Farther  on  we  pass  a  fine  mountain-mass,  wMch  looks 
Imposing  hy  afternoon-light,  and  see  several  thriving  villa  i 
situated  close  to  the  river.  43*/2  M.  F^u  (E.  hank),  ^  t 
inhah.,  is  the  Coptic  Phbow,  where,  at  a  large  convent  fc  i 
Pachomius,  the  monks  of  all  the  convents  in  Egypt  used  to 
twice  a  year.  A  little  farther  to  the  S. ,  on  the  E.  bank,  lay  l  i 
where  Pachomius  founded  the  first  convent  about  the  mid  1 
4th  century. 

46V2M.  Beshneh  (Dechna),  with  11,000  inhah.,  a  ra   ' 
steamhoat  station,  is  situated  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  i  ' 

65  M.  Keneh  (rail,  and  steamer  station),  the  ancient  K  1 
a  town  with  27,500  inhah.,  lies  on  the  E.  hank  of  a  can  I 
1  M.  from  the  E.  hank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  the  capital  of  I 
Mudiriyeh  of  Upper  Egypt,  with  an  area  of  597  sq.  M.  an< 
latiou  of  711,457.  The  town  has  post  and  telegraph  office 
commercial  agent  (Abd  el-Ammcwi),  and  several  hotels  1 
Hotel;  Hotel  des  Etrangers;  Hdtel  d'  Alexandrie).  Kern  I 
special  reputation  for  its  Kulcd  (pi.  of  KtUW),  or  cool  poroi  1 
hottles,  and  for  other  clay  vessels.  Hundreds  of  thousand! 
vessels  are  annually  exported  from  Keneh  to  Cairo  and  Al  1 
in  boats  of  a  primitive  but  not  unpractical  description,  coi  i 
for  the  purpose.  At  the  time  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecc  • 
presents  a  very  lively  scene,  as  it  is  then  frequented  by  large  1 
of  the  participators  in  that  great  religious  picnic.  The  • 
and  material  wants  of  the  pious  Hegdg  are  catered  for  by  six  < 
mosques,  numerous  coffee-houses,  and  a  large  number  of  ]i 
amusement,  among  the  attractions  of  which  Egyptian  danci 
are  prominent. 

The  tourist-steamers  moor  at  the  W.  hank,  for  the  visit  to  H 
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22.  Sendera. 

We)]-squipped  donktyi  (Uod  Id  reidlii(__    .      ._ 

(IheTB  &nd  bAck  4  piu.,  fed  1  plu.)-  Tho  viaitor  diiuuiv  qui  laii  w  oe 
providad  nitli  candleR  or  (beltfir  fltlll)  m  mof^esium  Immp  tot  oiplorlng  tbe 
srypta  ud  atber  parta  of  lbs  temple. 

The  distance  from  the  landing-pUce  to  tbeteiiipIe(Bbout2'/jM.) 
la  easily  lecoiDpliihed  on  donkey-bick  in  '/iia.  The  route  followB 
the  Nile  t«  tlie  N.  through  palra-tiees,  then  proceeds  to  the  W. 
throagh  veil 'tilled  fields  to  the  conspicuous  mound  of  rubbish, 
maiVlng  the  site  of  the  ruins. 

Dtndera,  the  Ttntyra  of  the  Greeks,  is  one  of  the  moBt  ancient 
and  most  fimaua  cities  of  Egypt,  and  was  tlie  capital  of  the  aiith 
nome  of  Upper  Egypt.  Its  ancient  name  was  Entt,  or  in  Ut  foUei 
form,  Enet'le-ntore,  'Enet  of  tht  Ooddtti'  (Li.  of  Hathot),  of  vhich 
the  Greek  and  modem  Arabic  names  are  corruptians.  Enet  nas  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Hathor  (the  Egyptian  Aphrodite^,  god- 
dess of  love  and  joy.  Along  with  her  husband,  the  hawk-headed 
Horus  of  Edni,  and  her  son,  the  youthful  Ehi  or  Hai-sem-tewe 
('Hotue,  uniter  of  both  lands' ;  Or.  Harsomtus],  she  waa  worshipped 
in  the  inagniBcent  temple,  wbl<'h  lemains  here  to  this  day.  Ilei 
chief  fe'tival  synchronized  with  the  great  Feast  of  the  New  Year. 

The  gate,  to  which  our  road  leads  and  where  the  cards  of  ad- 
mission (see  p.  184)  are  ahown,  forms  the  N.  termination  of  the 
wall  of  Nile  bricks  enclosing  the  temple.  The  total  enclcanre  is 
317  yds.  long  and  306  yds.  wide,  and  besides  the  large  Temfte 
of  Hathor  contains  a  small  Banctvary  of  Isis  and  a  so-called  Bnlh 
MoUK  (p.  231).  The  ».  Gate  was  built  under  theEnjp.  Domltian, 
who  is  here  named  Sermanicaa.  On  the  aide  next  the  temple 
appear  the  names  of  Nerra  and  Trajanus,  also  with  the  epithet  of 
Oermantcua  (Trajiu  la  here  also  called  Dacioua).  There  is  another 
similar  gate  on  the  £.  ilde;  while  beyond  the  temple-preclncts,  also 
to  the  E,,  is  a  third  gate,  dating  from  the  Soman  imperial  epoch. 

From  the  N.  gate  a  passage  between  modern  briok  walls  leads 
to  the  — 

"Tenple  of  H&thor,  which,  though  now  deeply  sunk  in  the 
accumulated  rubbish  of  centuries,  is  in  better  preserration  than 
any  other  large  ancient  Egyptian  temple  except  thosa  of  Edfn  and 
Phils.    It  was  built  In  the  first  century  B.C.  during  the  leigni  of 

th»  Ul«r  Ptn)«mi»>  jtnij  nf  Antnatan:    but   it  occiitiIhi  !>,»  aftB  of  an 
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front  of  this  great  liall ;  but  perhaps  the  means  to  add  these  were 
not  forthcoming. 

If  we  compare  the  temple  of  Dendera  with  a  similar  structure 
of  the  earlier  period,  such  as  the  temple  of  Abydos  or  the  great 
national  sanctuary  of  Karnak,  we  find  it  not  less  beautiful  in  its 
own  way,  though  of  course  far  from  competing  with  these  gigantic 
structures  in  magnificence  or  extent.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  a 
flue  symmetry  of  proportions  and  dignified  adaptation  to  its  pur- 
.poses.  Neither  the  figures  nor  the  InscriptioTis  sculptured  on  the 
walls  compare  in  masterly  execution  with  those  in  the  tombs  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  or  with  those  in  temples  dating  from  the 
reigns  of  Thutmosis  III.  and  Sethos  I. ;  but  we  cannot  refuse  our 
admiration  even  to  these  products  of  later  Egyptian  art. 

The  rubbish  round  the  temple  reaches  to  the  balustrades  be- 
tween the  columns  in  front  and  nearly  to  the  roof  on  the  E.  side ; 
hence  the  floor  of  the  temple  appears  sunken  and  is  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps. 

We  first  enter  the  Great  Vestibule,  or  PronaoSf  which  has 
24  sistrum-columns  with  heads  of  Hathor  (p.  oxxxvii).  At  the  top 
of  the  facade  is  a  huge  concave  cornice,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
the  winged  sun-disk. 

On  the  upper  edge  of  the  ooraice  is  the  following  Greek  inscription 
of  three  lines:  *Tnep  Auxoxpaxopoc  Ttfieplou  Katvapo;  Niou  Se^aaxoOl  deoG 
]Sef)a(crtoO  biou  inl  A5Xoo  AuiXXtou  <I>Xo[xxoo  'fjytpidvoc  xal  A&Xoo  ^toXoulou 
Kptoitoo  iictorparnYOu  2oip«ic{(i>vo«  Tpuxdlt^Bou  axpaxiJYoOvTOc  ol  anb  xtj«  |ti)- 
Tpoic6Xea>c  xal  xou  vofiou  x6  itp6vaov  *A<ppooc(xt]t  dcai  (16^(0x7)1  xal  xot<  auv- 
vdoK  *toi«.  LI...  TiP|tplo«  Ka(aapojc  ...  J.  —  For  [  behoof  of]  the  Em- 
peror IVAertffM,  the  po^f^g  Augtitttu^  »on  of  the  divine  Anguttus^  under  the  prefect 
Aulue  AvUliue  Flacetu,  M«  governor  Aulue  Fulviue  Crieput^  and  the  district 
governor  Sarapion^  eon  of  Trpchombosy  the  inhcUHtemte  of  the  capitcU  and  of 
the  nome  dedicated  the  Pronao*  to  the  great  goddeu  Aphrodite  and  he*'  fellow 
gods,  in  the  .  .  ,  .  pear  of  the  JSmp.  Tiberius  .  .  .  .' 

The  exterior  front  of  the  hall  is  enclosed  by  six  balustrades  be- 
tween the  columns  in  the  first  row.  Between  the  central  pair  of 
columns  is  a  door,  half  the  height  of  the  columns.  The  interior 
walls  of  the  pronaos  are  decorated  with  four  rows  of  representations. 
These  depict  the  ruler  (in  succession  the  Roman  emperors  Augus- 
tus, Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero)  advancing  with  votive 
ofiFerings  for  Hathor  and  the  other  gods  worshipped  in  the  temple.  The 
reliefs  (chiselled  out)  on  the  balustrades  between  the  columns  (PI.  a-/') 
refer  to  the  ceremonial  entrance  of  the  ruler  into  the  sanctuary. 

Bblibfs  oh  the  BALUstsADBs.  To  the  right  of  the  Entrance  (PI.  a, 
d,  e).  In  a  we  see  the  king,  wearing  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  quitting 
the  palace,  followed  by  his  guardian-spirit  and  preceded  by  a  priest  oflTer- 
ing  incense.  In  6  the  hawk-headed  Horus  and  the  ibis-headed  Thout 
sprinkle  the  king  with  the  symbols  of  life*,  in  c  the  goddessea  of  the  south 
and  of  the  north  bestow  blessings  upon  the  king.  To  the  left  (on  the  W. 
wall)  is  a  reUef :  the  king  is  conducted  before  Hathor  by  the  gods  Mont 
of  Tliebes  and  Atum  of  Heliopolis.  —  The  representations  on  PI.  s,  d,  /, 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  are  similar,  exeept  that  in  d  the  king  wears 
the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt. 

The  sculptured  Obnamentations  on  the  Cbilino  are  also  interesting. 
They  are  divided  by  the  columns  iuto  seven  bands,  running  from  end 
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Enclosed  sanctuary,  within  the  large  temple.   We  see 
small  storeroom,  connected  hy  a  Corridor  (PI.  i)  with  t' 
case  (p.  230).   Thence  we  enter  an  open  Court,  beyom 
charming  Klosque,  supported  by  twoHathor-columns  and 
by  seyen  steps.   Here  the  preliminary  celebration  for  the 
tion  at  Dendera,  the  great  new  year's  festival,  was  coni 
great  splendour  by  the  priests  of  Hathor.    The  walls  of 
are  embellished  with  three  rows  of  representations,  showi 
and  various  deities  in  presence  of  the  gods  of  Dendera. 
the  floor  is  a  procession  of  local  deities  (1.,  those  of  Lo 
r.,  those  of  Upper  Egypt)  bearing  gifts.   On  the  ceili 
goddess  Newt  is  depicted  with  the  sun  rising  from  h 
shining  upon  a  head  of  Hathor  that  typifies  the  temple  • 

We  now  return  to  the  second  antechamber  in  on 
thence  the  Innermost  part  of  the  temple,  ^the  hidden  st 
bers',  as  they  are  called  in  the  Inscriptions. 

The  central  door  leads  to  the  profoundly  dark  8m 
which  the  sacred  boats  with  the  images  of  the  gods  forn 
The  king  alone,  or  his  sacerdotal  representative,  mighi 
sacred  precinct  and  in  solitude  commune  with  the  d 
once  a  year  was  this  permitted  even  to  him,  at  the  great 
the  New  Tear.  The  reliefs  on  the  walls  depict  the  rites 
king  had  to  perform  on  entering  the  sanctuary,  and  th( 
which  he  had  to  offer. 

There  are  three  rows  of  Reliefs,  but  oaly  the  lowest  can  I 
seen  even  with  the  aid  of  a  candle  or  a  magnesium  lamp, 
are  so  arranged  that  each  scene  on  the  L^t  Wall  (PL  k),  bi 
the  entrance,  is  followed  in  historical  sequence  by  the  correspo 
on  the  Biffht  Wall  (PI.  1).  1  (left)  The  king  ascends  the  steps  t( 
of  the  gods ;  2  (right)  removes  the  hand  fastening  the  door ;  i) 
the  seals  on  the  door^  4  (r.)  opens  the  door;  6  Q.)  gazes  upc 
dess ;  6  (r.)  prays  to  her  with  his  arms  hanging  down  \  7  (1.)  ofl 
before  the  sacred  boats  of  Hathor  and  Horus  of  Edfu ;  and  (8 
the  boats  of  Hathor  and  Har-sem-tewe.  —  Rear  Wall  (PI.  m). 
the  king,  before  whom  is  the  youthful  son  of  Hathor  with  s 
rattle,  presents  an  image  of  the  goddess  Maat  to  Hathor  and 
the  left,  the  same  ceremony  before  Hathor  and  Har-sem-tewe. 

Th«  Sanctuary  is  surrounded  by  a  Corridor^  lighted 
tures  in  the  side-walls  and  in  the  ceiling,  and  enterec 
second  antechamber  by  means  of  two  side-doors.  Openi: 
corridor  are  11  Small  Chambers  (PI.  i-xi),  which  were  used 
rooms  and  for  various  rites.  Room  I,  which  is  embellif 
reliefs  like  those  in  the  Sanctuary,  contained  a  shrine  with 
of  Hathor. 

Before  ascending  to  the  roof  of  the  temple,  we  should 
subterranean  chambers,  or  Crypts,  which  claim  attention 
for  their  remarkable  construction  but  also  for  the  fresh  tim 
paintings.  The  temple  contains  no  fewer  than  12  Ctyf. 
if  we  reckon  separately  the  parts  of  those  that  are  divid( 
structed  in  the  thickness  of  the  temple-walls  in  differer 


by  mOTsble  etone  Blabs.  Lami  eitboiate  mursL  reiien  aice  irom 
the  leign  of  Ptolemy  Xm.  Neos  DioayBCB,  aod  are  therefore  the 
oldest  «s  veil  is  the  best  eiecnted  decorations  in  the  temple.  Tbe 
amngement  and  entrancee  of  the  ciypM  are  ehoirn  in  the  amall 
Plans  n,  m,  and  it.  Magneainm  wtre  or  a  lamp  will  be  found 
Dieful  In  examining  tlie  painted  walls. 

■erred  btre.  Tbg  eol'duiing  of  the  tdmlTsbl;  eiecut»d  relied  la  remHk- 
ably  fresh.  On  the  right  wall  of  the  seeand  ruom  lo  the  right  is  an 
iulereallng  teller  of  King  Fevi  (6th  D;d.)  kneeling  and  oCTeriiig  a  golden 
itatuetle  of  tbe  god  Bhl  to  fDurimagea  orHalhor.  Ou  the  walls  of  Oypl 
Jfn.  7  (catered  Ihiaogb  an   op^niaE  In  the  pavement  of  the  imiiJl  eacri- 


1  bj  eeversr  windows,  with  ti 


.    Tbe  left  wall  pru 


tbat  'the  Eoddess  Halhor  miebt  be  united  with  the  beam!  of  her  father 
Re'  (the  sun-god).  —  The  W.  staircase  panes  a  small  room  (situated  above 
the  storeroom  adjolDiDg  the  seeond  antechamber),  with  three  windows 

off  it,  corresponding  to  Ihe  chambers  tor  the  eult  of  Osiria  on  the  B.  side 
of  the  terrace  (see  belon). 

We  now  reaob  the  Temple  Boof,  which  has  variotie  leveU,  the 
highest  being  above  the  great  vestibule  or  ptonaos  (p.  229).  At 
the  S.W.  aiif  le  of  the  lower  terrace,  which  we  reach  first,  stands  a 
small  open  Pavilion,  supported  hy  i!2  Uathor- columns.  AdJoiuiPg 
the  terrace  on  the  N,  are  three  rooms,  eitualed  above  the  ohambera 
to  the  left  of  the  smaller  hypostyle  hall.  These  were  used  In  the 
worship  of  the  slain  and  liaen  Osiris,  as  cuiious  lepresentatioos 
and  numeraus  inscriptions  indicate.  The  second  room,  separated 
from  the  first  by  pillars,  formerly  contained  the  famous  Zodiac  of 
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the  roof  of  the  pronaos,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
yalley  of  the  Nile  and  the  hills  of  the  desert. 

Finally  a  walk  round  the  outside  of  the  temple  will  be  found 
interesting.  The  eiterior  walls,  which  are  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions and  representations,  are  still  partly  concealed  by  rubbish. 
The  reliefs  on  the  £.  and  W.  walls  date  from  the  reign  of  Nero  and 
other  Roman  emperors.  The  large  scenes  on  the  S.  rear-wall  show 
Ptolemy  XYI.  Gsesar,  son  of  Julius  Gaesar,  and  his  mother,  Cleo- 
patra, in  presence  of  the  gods  of  Dendera.  The  faces  are  purely 
conventional,  and  in  no  sense  portraits.  The  projecting  lions'  heads 
on  the  sides  of  the  building  were  probably  intended  to  carry  off  the 
rain-water. 

To  the  right  (N.E.)  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Hathor  lies 
the  so-called  Birth  House,  a  small  temple  half  buried  in  d^ris. 
Similar  'Birth  Houses'  were  erected  beside  all  large  temples  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  They  were  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sons 
of  the  two  deities  revered  in  the  main  temple,  in  the  present 
case  to  Har-scm-tewe  (p.  226).  This  'Birth  House'  was  built  by 
Augustus  and  some  of  its  reliefs  were  added  by  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 
On  the  N.  and  S.  si4es  is  a  colonnade  with  lotus  -  columns,  the 
abaci  of  which  are  adorned  with  figures  of  Bes  (^p.  cxxvi). 

Intekiob.  We  first  enter  a  vestibule,  from  which  open,  on  the  right 
a  chamber  with  a  flight  of  steps  and  a  door  to  the  colonnade,  and  on  the 
left  two  other  apartments.  A  door  in  the  middle  admits  to  a  wide  space,  out 
of  which  open  three  other  doors.  Those  at  the  sides  lead  to  corridors, 
while  that  in  the  centre  opens  into  the  birth-chamber  proper,  the  mural 
reliefs  in  which  represent  the  birth  and  nursing  of  the  divine  infant. 

Burled  in  rubbish  immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  Birth  House  is 
a  large  Coptic  Church. 

Behind  the  temple  of  Hathor  (to  the  S.W.)  is  a  Temple  of 
Isis,  consisting  of  a  vestibule  and  three  chambers.  The  unattract- 
ive and  uninteresting  building,  which  is  partly  covered  with  rub- 
bish, owes  its  origin  to  the  Emperor  Augustus. 


23.  From  Keneh  to  Luxor  (Thebes)  by  the  Nile. 

89  M.  Steauboat  in  5  hrs. 

Keneh,  see  p.  225.  The  steamer  passes  three  islands.  On  the 
W.  bank  lies  the  village  of  BaUdSj  with  clay-deposits  from  which 
most  of  the  'Keneh  pottery'  is  made  (p.  225).  Balalis  (pi.  uf  Ballas, 
named  after  the  village),  Kulal  (pi.  of  Kulle),  and  other  kinds  of  jars, 
some  of  considerable  size,  lie  on  the  banks  awaiting  shipment.  This 
village  is  situated  in  the  district  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Typhonia 
(^dedicated  to  Typhon\  i,e.  Set). 

121/2  M.  BarM  (E.  bank).  —  To  the  E.,  II/2  M.  inland,  is  Kuft 
(^Kift;  railway-station, p.  192),  the  ancient  Kopios  (Egypt.  Kebtoyew), 
Though  now  of  no  importance  (pop.  9600),  this  place  was  in  remote 
antiquity  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  and  down  to  the  Graeco- 
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Roman  period  was  one  of  the  chief  emporia  for  the  wares  of  Arabia, 
and  India.  The  town  stood  under  the  protection  of  the  ithyphallic 
harvest-god  Min  (Pan),  who  was  also  the  patron  of  travellers  in  the 
desert.  During  the  great  rehellion  in  Upper  Egypt  under  Diocle- 
tian (292  A.D.)  Koptos  was  besieged  and  destroyed,  but  quickly 
recovered  from  the  hlow.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Khalifs  it  re- 
mained a  populous  and  thriving  trading-town.  To  the  S.E.  of  the 
modem  town  lay  the  ancient  city,  with  a  temple  of  Min,  the  ruins 

of  whioh  were  excavated  in  1894  by  Flinders  Petrie. 

At  Koptos  the  great  caravan-routes  throagli  the  Arabian  Desert  to 
tbe  seaports  on  tbe  Bed  Sea  quitted  the  Nile  valley.  The  chief  goals  of 
the  caravans  were  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and  the  land  of  Punt  (Pwenet)^ 
situated  about  the  modem  Somali  Coast,  which  yielded  incense,  ivory, 
ebony,  panther-skins,  etc.,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  as  a  lana 
of  fabulous  wonders,  like  India.  Other  caravans  made  fbr  the  Wddi  Hctm- 
mdmdt  in  the  desert,  which  produced  a  hard  stone  much  prised  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  used  it  largely  for  sculptures  (comp.  p.  346).  At  a  later 
period  the  caravan-trade  was  diverted  to  the  routes  vi&  Kds  and  finally 
to  those  via  Keneh. 

19t/2  M.  (E.  bank)  Kts  (railway-station,  p.  192),  a  town  of 

14,200 inhab.,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancientilpoUonopofta  Parva^ 

where  the  god  Haroeris  was  worshipped.     According  to  Abulfeda 

(d.  1331)  this  town,  now  entirely  vanished,  was  second  in  size  only 

to  Fostat  (Cairo),  and  was  the  chief  centre  of  the  Arabian  trade. 

A  few  stones  with  fragmentary  inscriptions  have  been  built  into  the 
houses  of  the  town  ^  and  the  mosque  contains  a  basin  formed  of  a  single 
stone,  with  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  upon  it.  A  pylon,  which 
stood  here  30  years  ago,  has  now  disappeared. 

On  the  W.  bank,  opposite  Kiis,  lies  Tiifcft  (et-TtLk),  inland  from 
which,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  are  the  ruins  of  Ombos  (excavated 
by  Flinders  Petrie  in  1895),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  town  of 
that  name  to  the  S.  of  Gebel  Silsileh  (p.  323).  Set  was  the  guardian 
deity  of  this  town.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  cemeteries 
dating  from  the  period  of  the  first  Egyptian  dynasties.  —  Near  Shenkur 
(E.  bank),  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  Kus,  Prisse  d'Avennes  discovered  the 
ruins  of  a  small  temple  of  Isis.  To  the  E.  passes  the  canal  of 
Shenhur,  which  begins  above  Thebes  and  extends  N.  to  Keneh. 

22V2 M.  (W.  bank)  Nakddeh,  a  town  of  6800  inhab.  (4500  Copts), 
with  post  and  telegraph  offices,  a  Coptic  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  presents  a  picturesque  appearance  from  the  river.  The 
traveller  who  lands  here  near  sunset  on  a  Sunday  or  festival  will 
be  pleasantly  surprised  to  hear  the  sound  of  church-bells. 

To  the  X.  of  Nak&deh  the  Tomb  of  Menea,  the  first  Egyptian  King 
(p.  Ixxv),  was  discovered  by  De  Morgan  in  1897  ^  it  is  a  large  maslaba  of 
brick,  now  much  damaged. 

On  the  edge  of  the  desert,  between  Xakadeh  and  Kamuleh  (see  p.  233), 
lie  four  ancient  Coptic  Convents,  said  to  'date  from  the  time  of  the  Em- 
press  Helena.  D/r  el-Meldk,  the  largest,  is  built  of  crude  bricks  and  con- 
tains four  connected  churches,  of  which  the  largest  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael.  The  convent,  which  has  28  domes,  is  now  unoccupied,  and  is 
used  for  divine  service  only  on  certain  festivals  by  the  clergy  of  Kakadeh.  — 
The  other  convents  are  those  of  E$-Balih  (near  Denfik),  Mari  Oirgii,  and 
Mari  Bokli  (St.  Yictorj.    The  last,  with  frescoes  in  its  domes,  is  the  oldest. 
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Below  Na|:adeh  the  Kile  makes  a  bend,  beginning  at  ed-Denftk 
(W.  bank).  — Khizdm  (E.  bank;  rail,  station,  p.  192)  has  a  necro^ 
polls  of  the  11th  Dynasty.  —  32  M.  (W.  bank)  KamiUe%, 

On  the  left  bank,  as  we  draw  near  Thebes,  rise  high  limeslone 
hills,  presenting  precipitous  sides  to  the  river,  from  which,  however, 
they  are  separated  by  a  strip  of  fertile  land.  The  right  bank  is  flatter, 
and  the  Arabian  hills  retreat  farther  into  the  distance.  Before 
reaching  the  point  where  the  W.  chain  projects  a  long  curved  mass 
of  rock  towards  the  river,  we  see  to  the  left  first  the  great  obelisk, 
then  the  pylons  of  the  temple  of  Kamak,  half-concealed  by  palm- 
trees.  When  we  clear  the  abrupt  profile  of  the  W.  cliffs  and  new 
formations  are  visible  at  its  foot,  we  may  catch  a  distant  view  of 
Luxor  towards  the  S.E.  None  of  the  buildings  on  the  W.  bank  are 
visible  until  the  steamer  has  ascended  as  high  as  Kamak;  then  first  the 
Colossi  of  Memnon  and  afterwards  the  Ramesseum  and  the  Temple 
of  Der  el-bahri  come  into  view.  As  we  gradually  approach  Luxor, 
we  distinguish  the  flags  flying  above  the  consular  dwellings.  The 
castellated  villa  of  a  Dutch  resident  is  conspicuous  in  the  back- 
ground. In  a  few  minutes  more  the  steamer  halts,  close  to  the 
colonnades  of  the  temple.  —  39  M.  Luxor  (see  below). 


24.  Luxor  and  its  Environs :  the  Site  of  Ancient 

Thebes. 

Arrival.  Bv  Stetimer,  see  above  \  by  Railwcty^  see  p.  192.  —  Tbe  RaHtoay 
/Station  (PI.  C,  D,  5)  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxvii).  *Luxos  Hotel  (PI.  B,  4),  with  a  fine  large 
garden,  pens,  per  day  16<.  in  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March,  13-14«.  the  rest  of 
the  year  (bottle  of  Me  doc  4<.,  bottle  of  beer  2s.  6d.),  cheaper  for  Egypto- 
logists and  those  making  a  stay  of  spme  time.  The  manager  of  the  hotel, 
which  belongs  to  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  is  M.  Pagnon.  —  *Obamd 
Hotel  (PI.  C,  1;  proprietor,  Herr  L.  Pfahl),  well  managed,  also  with  line 
garden,  pens.  15-i6«.  in  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March,  less  at  other  seasons. 
German  physician  in  residence.  —  *Karnak  Hotel  (PI.  B,  2),  also  belong- 
ing to  Messrs.  Cook,  quiet,  pens.  12-i4<.  —  Grande  Pension  de  Famillk 
(proprietor.  Signer  0%ordano\  very  fair  (7-10  fr.  per  day).  —  A  new  hotel 
with  about  100  beds,  now  building  for  U,  Boutrot  (see  below),  will  be 
opened  in  1902. 

Post  Office  (Pl.  B,  2),  next  door  to  the  Eamak  Hotel.  —  Telegraph 
Office  (PI.  B,  4),  near  the  Luxor  Hotel. 

Gonsnlar  Agents.  British  (PI.  2;  B,  4),  Ahmed  Muitafa.  American 
(PI.  1 ;  B,  2),  AH  M&rad,  German  (PI.  A,  3),  Mohcirtb  Todnis.  Italian  (PI.  4 ^ 
B,  2),  M.  Boutros  (see  above). 

Fhysiciaaa.  Br.  W.  Longmorej  managing  physician  of  the  hospital, 
which  is  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  travellers.  —  German 
physician  at  the  Grand  Hotel  (see  above). 

Guides  and  Donkeys.  A  guide  is  of  great  assistance  in  saving  timer 
The  charge  is  4-5  fr.  i>er  day,  or  more  for  a  large  party.  The  following 
guides  may  be  recommended :   Oeorges  Michatl  and  Sanna  Georges  Morgan 
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(both  speak  English,  French,  and  Italian),  at  the  Grand  Hdtel }  Oirfy4  Ghdas 
(speaks  English  and  French);  HwanUn^  shSkh  of  the  donkey-boys  C^sp. 
for  Luxor  and  Karnak);  Murti  Mohammed;  Ahmed  Solimdn  (Bngl.);  Suios 
Morgdn  (Ital.,  Engl.,  and  Ft.);  Mohammed  Khalil  (Engl,  and  a  little  Qer- 
xnan) ;  Hagi  Earned  Mohammed,  YHsuf  Bascm,  MahmUd  el-^AbUdiy  Ahmed  uib- 
dallah  (these 'last  for  Luxor). 

The  DoNKKTB  on  the  E.  side  of  Thebes  are  good  and  have  good  saddles. 
To  Earnak  1  fr.  or  !«.,  and  as  much  more  when  the  traveller  is  called  for  or 
keeps  the  ass  for  the  day.  On  the  W.  side  the  donkeys,  which  are  macli 
more  heavily  worked,  are  not  so  good,  but  they  are  fairly  well  saddled. 
Charge  2  fr.  per  day.  The  hotels  on  the  E.  bank  provide  donkeys  %  on 
the  W.  bank  they  must  be  ordered  beforehand. 

Antiquities.  The  traveller  in  Thebes  is  frequently  tempted  to  purchase 
antiquities.  Half  the  population  of  Luxor  is  engaged  in  traffic  -vrith  an- 
tiquities, and  the  practice  of  fabricating  searabsei  and  other  articles 
frequently  found  in  tombs  is  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  other  half. 
Many  of  the  articles  offered  for  sale  are  so  skilfully  imitated  that  even 
experts  are  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness;  the  ordinary 
traveller  seldom  or  never  secures  an  authentic  specimen.  Travellers  are 
specially  warned  against  purchasing  papyri  without  expert  advice.  Purchases 
should  not  be  made  in  presence  of  the  dragomans,  as  these  individuals 
by  tacit  agreement,  receive  a  percentage  from  the  dealers,  which  is,  o^ 
course,  added  to  the  price.  Only  as  many  piastres  as  they  ask.  shillings 
should  ever  be  offered  to  the  importunate  hawkers  of  antiquities  at  the 
temples  and  tombs.  Those  who  desire  a  genuine  memorial  of  antiquity 
should  apply  to  the  director  of  the  hotel  or  to  the  British  or  German 
consular  agents  (the  latter  of  whom  has  a  collection  of  antiquities  well 
worth  seeing).  Prices  vary  greatly;  10-20«.,  or  even  more,  must  be  paid 
for  a  good  scarabeeus  with  fine  polish.  Good  and  reliable  specimens  may 
be  obtained  from  Mohammed  Muhcuseb  and  ^Abd  el-Megtd. 

Photographs.  Good  photographs  are  produced  by  A.  Beato  in  Luxor; 
but  even  in  Shepheard^s  and  other  hotels  in  Cairo,  excellent  photographs 
of  Egyptian  temples  are  sold  at  moderate  prices.  Those  by  Sibt^  are 
excellent. 

Distribution  of  Time.  Traveller^)  by  the  tourist-steamers  are  more  or 
less  committed  to  the  prescribed  programme  (comp.  p.  186).  Those  who 
are  at  liberty  to  arrange  their  time  for  themselves  will  find  the  following 
programmes  convenient. 

Thbbb  Days*  Visit.  1st  day.  Luxor  and  Karnak  (E.  bank).  Though 
visitors  are  sometimes  advised  to  reserve  this,  the  most  gigantic  of  the 
monaments,  to  the  last,  it  is  really  desirable  to  visit  Karnak  first  of  all, 
before  fatigue  has  begun.  The  traveller  who  visits  Earnak  on  the  first 
day  proceeds  then  to  view  the  other  lions,  with  the  satisfactory  feeling 
that  Thebes  has  fulfilled  his  highest  expectations ;  and  he  will  not  fail  to 
take  a  later  opportunity  to  return  to  refresh  and  confirm  his  first  im- 
pression. A  visit  by  moonlight  is  exceedingly  attractive,  hut  travellers 
are  advised  not  to  make  it  alone,  even  although  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
from  robbers.  —  Visitors  should  ride  early  to  Earnak,  while  the  temple 
of  Luxor,  easily  reached  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  steamer  or  hotel, 
may  be  reserved  for  an  afternoon-visit. 

2nd  day.  Cross  the  river  early,  visit  the  Colossi  of  Memnon,  Hedinet 
Habu,  Ddr  el-Medineh,  the  Bamesseum,  and  finally  some  of  the  Tombs 
of  ShSkh  'Abd  el-Eurna.  The  view  at  sunset  from  this  point  is  of  In- 
comnarable  beauty  and  interest. 

3rd  dav^  Cross  the  river  early,  visit  the  temple  of  Sethos  I.  at  Euma, 
ride  to  Biban  el-Muldk  with  the  famous  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  then  cross 
the  ridge  to  visit  the  terrace  temple  of  DSr  el-ba|^ri. 

FoDB  Dats**  Visit.  —  ist  day.  Luxor  and  Earnak.  —  2nd  day.  Temple 
of  Sethos  I.,  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  D3r  el-bahri,  and  the  Bamesseum.  — 
3rd  day.  Colossi  of  Memnon,  Medinet  Habu,  l)Sr  el-Medineh,  and  Shdkh 
'Abd  el-Kuma.  —  4th  day.    Great  Temple  of  Earnak. 

FivB*  Days'  Visit.  —  1st  day.  Luxor  and  Karnak.  ~  2nd  day.  Oa 
the  W.  bank.  Colossi  of  Memnon,  Medinet  Habu,  Queen^  Tombs,  Ders 
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el-X edinah.  —  8rd  day.    BameBseam ;  Tombs  of  Shdkh  'Al       1 
terrace- temple  of  DSr  el-babri;  el-Asasif;  Drah  Abu'l  Neggal 
Temple  of  Sethos  I.  at  Kurna ;  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  return 
ridge.  —  5th  day.     Second  visit  to  Eamak;  visit  to  the  \       ) 
temples  and  pylons;  excursion  to  Medamdt  (p.  ^),  if  desire< 

Sport.  Sportsmen  may  have  an  opportunity  ol^ shooting!  : 
best  time  and  place  being  at  and  after  sunset  near  Biban  el-]  i 
Ramesseum.  An  experienced  hunter  is  to  be  found  at  the  I  ] 
Hysenas  are  sometimes  shot  on  the  Karnak  side.  In  March  nui  : 
are  found  here. 

On  each  side  of  the  Nile,  here  interrupted  by  thr 
stretches  a  wide  belt  of  fertile  land,  bounded  both  on 
W.  by  ranges  of  hills,  overtopped  by  finely  shaped  peaks, 
on  the  £.,  where  the  ridge  retires  farther  from  the  stre^ 
the  W.    The  verdant  crops  and  palms  which  everywher<     1 
traveller  as  soon  as  he  has  quitted  the  desert,  the  splendic     i 
tinge  the  valley  every  morning  and  evening,  the  brilliant,      i 
sunshine  that  bathes  every  object  even  in  the  winter-se     i 
to  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes  the  appearance  of  a  wonderl     [ 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  never-failing  fertility.  Most  of 
temples  are  situated  in  the  level  district  and  are  read 
waters  of  the  Nile  when  the  inundations  are  at  their  high 
the  tombs  are  hewn  in  the  flanks  of  the  hil|3,  where  their  <    i 
ings  are  so  numerous,  that  the  E.  slope  of  the  Libyan  ra    ; 
be  aptly  compared  to  a  piece  of  cork  or  to  a  honeycomb. 

On  the  right  (E.)  bank  lies  Luxor^  now  a  town  of  11,(    I 
(over  2600  Copts),  the  chief  tourist-centre  in  Upper  Eg   ] 
name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  el-Kusiir  (pi.  of  el-Kasr)  i 
*the  castles',  having  reference  to  the  extensive  temple  wit   i 
part  of  the  place  was  built.    Near  the  temple  traces  of  a 
structure  on  the  river-bank  may  still  be  seen,  though  It  is    i 
being  washed  away  by  the  annual  inundations.   To  the  N.  : 
extend  the  immense  ruins  of  KamaJe,  formerly  connect  1 
by  the  streets  of  the  city.    Even  under  the  Pharaohs  the  1  ■ 
Ammoh,  the  chief  god  of  Thebes,  was  considered  the  mos 
creation  of  an  age  peculiarly  famous  for  architectural  achi(  \ 
To  this  day  no  other  building  in  the  world  can  match  its  dii  i 
Farther  to  the  N.  is  another  extensive  temple -site  at    I 
(p.  260),  which  must  be  regarded  as  occupying  the  site  of  e 
of  Thebes. 

On  the  left  (W.)  bank  was  the  NecropoUSj  with  vaults  ii 
and  tombs  on  the  desert-soil,  adjoined  by  many  mortuary 
and  dwelling  -  houses.    Even  in  antiquity  the  Tombs  of  f  i 
(p.  262)  were  reckoned  among  the  chief  sights  of  ancieni 

The  HiSTo&Y  of  Thebes  under  the  Early  Empire  is  i 
uncertainty.    The  Egyptian  name  for  the  town  was  Weset, 
shortly  Netj  'the  city',  whence  the  scriptural  name  No  or  2^' 
(*city',  *clty  of  Ammon').  The  W.  bank  was  known  as  *the 
Weset'  or  *the  West  of  the  city'.    No  satisfactory  explana 
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(p.  203)  affected  Thebes  but  slightly.   Its  ruined  teiii]     i 
built  under  Haremheb,  Sethos  I.,  and  Ramses  II.,  and  t 
the  god  became  greater  than  ever.   An  idea  of  the  en     i 
the  temple  of  Ammon  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  tl 
gifts  lavished  by  Ramses  III.  upon  the  gods  of  Egypt  fell     ■ 
of  Ammon,  so  that,  for  example,  of  113,433  slaves,  n* 
86,486  were  presented  to  the  Theban  deity.   Under  tl    i 
stances  it  was  natural  that  the  arch-priests  of  Ammon  < 
ually  grow  to  regard  themselves  as  the  chief  persons  ii    I 
and  they  finally  succeeded  in  usurping  the  throne  an    i 
for  a  time  the  royal  title  with  the  priestly  office.    Bi:    i 
Thebes  began  to  set  when  the  royal  residence  was  ti    i 
the  Delta  under  the  princes  of  the  21st  Dynasty.    In  tl 
B.C.  the  armies  of  the  Assyrians  penetrated  as  far  as     I 
plundered  it ;  the  Ethiopians  planted  their  rule  here  ai 
Ammon  with  buildings  and  inscriptions ;  the  princes     I 
Dyn.  did  for  Sais  what  the  princes  of  the  18th  and  19    i 
done  for  the  city  of  Ammon,  but  they  also  paid  their  ho   i 
great  god  of  Thebes  by  erecting  smaller  buildings  thei 
vading  army  of  Gambyses  ascended  as  far  as  Upper  Egyp 
to  have  done  little  or  no  damage  at  Thebes.    Nektane  i 
the  native  Egyptian  princes  who  maintained  themselves  . 
Persians,  found  time  and  means  to  add  a  handsome  ]  ' 
temple  of  Ammon.    Alexander  the  Great  and  the  pri   i 
house  of  the  Lagidae  probably  found  Thebes  still  a  g  ! 
decadent  city,  and  they  assisted  to  embellish  it,  as  man 
dating  from  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies  still  attest.    1  : 
Ptolemais  (p.  217),  founded  and  endowed  with  many  p] 
Ptolemy  I.,  soon  became  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  i 
proved  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  ancient  metropolis.   ]  ^ 
interval  Thebes,  though  politically  and  economically  we;  I 
covered  its  independence  under  native  princes ,  by  pu 
at  the  head  of  the  revolt  in  Upper  Egypt  against  the  m  '. 
domination  under  Epiphanes.    But  the  rebellion   wa 
crushed  and  Thebes  once  more  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
town.    Its  decline  steadily  continued  and  the  great  city 
became  a  mere  congeries  of  villages.    Under  Ptolemy  3 
it  again  rebelled,  but  after  a  siege  of  three  years  was  ca;  i 
destroyed.    In  spite  of  its  evil  fate  it  once  more  revolt! 
part  in  the  Upper  Egyptian  insurrection  in  30-29  B.C.  ji 
oppressive  taxation  of  the  Romans.   Cornelius  Gallus,    ; 
(p.  xc),  overthrew  the  rebels  and  utterly  destroyed  the  anci 
Thenceforward  Thebes  is  only  mentioned  as  a  goal  of  :i 
travellers,  who  under  the  Roman  emperors  were  attracted  i 
by  two  monuments  in  particular  —  the  pyramids  and  tl; 
colossus  of  Memnon  on  the  W.  bank  at  Thebes. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  and  the  edicts  of  1 
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were  followed  by  the  destruction  of  many  pagan  statues  and  the 
obliteration  of  many  pagan  inscriptions.  The  Nile,  which  annually 
overflowed  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Karnak,  and  the  saline  exudations 
of  the  soil,  wrought  harm ;  jackals  and  other  animals  sought  shelter 
in  the  subterranean  chambers;  many  tombs,  at  first  occupied  by 
Christian  hermits,  were  converted  into  peasants'  dwellings;  Christian 
churches  were  erected  in  the  temple-halls,  and  houses  were  built 
between  the  columns  of  the  temple  at  Luxor.  Carefully  hewn  blocks 
and  slabs  were  removed  from  the  monuments,  which  were  used  as 
quarries,  and  many  limestone  details  were  thrown  into  the  furnace 
and  reduced  to  lime.  Whither  the  enormous  population  of  the 
hundred  -  gated  Thebes  betook  Itself  is  unknown.  A  few  widely 
scattered  villages  alone  now  represent  the  giant  city. 


A.  THE  EAST  BANK  AT  THEBES. 

1.  Luxor. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  temple  by  the  great  pylon  (p.  239)  is  now 
closed.  We  therefore  leave  the  pylon  to  the  last  and  proceed  from  the 
road  on  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  court  of  Amenophis  m.  (p.  244)  and 
thence  through  the  colonnade  (p.  244)  to  the  court  of  Bamses  II.  (p.  240), 
where  we  begin  our  inspection  of  the  various  chambers.  Admission-tickets 
(p.  184)  must  not  be  fo^otten.  In  the  following  description,  however,  the 
pylon  is  mentioned  first.  A  'Notice  explicative  des  Buines  du  Temple  de 
Louzor\  by  Daretspy  may  be  purchased  at  the  Luxor  hotels. 

To  the  S.  of  the  town  and  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Nile  rises 
the  — 

*Temple  of  Luxor  (PI.  A^  B,  3,  4).  The  mediaeval  and  later 
buildings  which  once  encumbered  it  have  been  cleared  away,  though 
the  little  mosque  of  AbuU  Haggag  still  stands  within  its  N.  part. 
The  temple  was  built  by  Amenophis  III.  (18th  Dyn.)  on  the  site  of 
an  older  sanctuary  of  sandstone,  and  was  dedicated  to  Ammon,  his 
wife  Mut,  and  their  son,  the  moon-god  Khons.  Like  all  Egyptian 
temples,  it  included  the  sanctuaries  with  their  adjoining  rooms  and 
antechambers,  a  large  hypostyle  hall,  and  an  open  peristyle  court. 
The  last  was  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  large  hypostyle  hall  with 
three  aisles,  but  only  the  central  row  of  columns  was  erected  at  the 
death  of  the  king.  The  temple  was  then  207  yds.  in  length,  while 
its  greatest  breadth  was  60  yds.  Opposite  the  temple  was  a  granite 
chapel  (p.  240),  erected  by  Thutmosis  III.  During  the  religious 
revolution  under  Amenophis  lY.  (p.  203)  the  representations  and 
name  of  Ammon  were  obliterated,  and  a  sanctuary  of  the  *Sun'  was 
built  beside  the  temple.  Tut-enkh-Amon  (p.  Ixxxii)  transferred  the 
royal  residence  back  to  Thebes,  and  caused  the  unfinished  great 
hypostyle  hall  to  be  hastily  completed  and  the  walls  to  be  decorated 
with  reliefs  (p.  241),  in  which  Haremheb  afterwards  substituted 
his  own  name  for  that  of  his  predecessor.  The  *Temple  of  the  Sun' 
was  destroyed,  and  in  the  reign  of  Sethos  the  figures  of  Ammon 
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The  exterior  walls  of  the  pylons  are  adorned  with  repres  entations 
referring  to  the  campaign  against  the  Hittites,  which  Ramses  IT. 
carried  on  in  Syria  in  the  6th  year  of  his  reign.  The  Reliefs  en  creux 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  hand  of  time  and  at  several  places 
are  almost  obliterated.  On  the  Right  (  WJ  Tower  we  see  the  life  and 
husiness  of  the  Egyptian  camp ;  to  the  left  the  king  on  his  throne 
holds  a  conncil  of  war  with  his  princes,  in  the  middle  is  the  camp, 
fortified  by  the  shields  of  the  soldiers  arranged  side  by  side,  to  the 
right  the  king  in  his  chariot  dashes  into  the  fray.  The  scenes  on 
the  Left  (E.)  Tower  plunge  us  into'the  battle;  the  king  in  his  chariot 
dashes  against  his  foes  who  have  surrounded  him,  and  launches  Ms 
arrows  against  them.  The  field  is  covered  with  dead  and  wounded, 
while  the  Hittites  flee  in  wild  confusion  to  the  fortress  of  Kadesh, 
whence  fresh  troops  issue.  Farther  to  the  left  Kadesh,  girt  with 
water,  appears,  with  the  defenders  on  the  battlements.  Remote 
from  the  battle-field,  to  the  extreme  left,  the  prince  of  the  Hittites 
stands  in  his  chariot,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  and  'fears  before 
his  majesty'. 

Below  the  reliefs  on  the  W.  tower  is  a  long  poetical  description 
of  the  battle  of  Kadesh,  inscribed  in  vertical  lines.  This  is  now 
generally  known  as  the  ^Epic  of  Pentaur\  It  is  continued  on  the  E. 
tower,  where,  however,  the  text  is  still  partly  concealed  by  rubbish. 

On  the  front  of  each  tower  of  the  pylon  are  two  large  vertical 
grooves  for  the  reception  of  flag-staffs,  and  above  them  are  large 
square  apertures,  which  served  both  to  receive  the  braces  securing 
the  flag-staffs  and  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  Interior. 

The  portal  between  the  towers  is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 
The  reliefs  represent  Ramses  II.  in  presence  of  the  chief  deities  of 
the  temple.  The  carvings,  in  tolerably  high  relief,  in  the  doorway 
date  from  the  reign  of  the  Ethiopian  king  Shabako. 

Beyond  the  principal  pylon  (though  not  accessil>le  from  this 
side)  lies  the  great  Court  of  Samses  II.  (PI.  A),  which  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  papyrus-columhs  (74  in  all),  with 
bud-capitals  and  smooth  shafts.  It  measures  185  ft.  in  length  and 
167  ft.  in  breadth,  but  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  mosque  (p.  238), 
only  the  W.  side  has  been  laid  bare.  In  the  N.W.  corner,  adjoining 
the  W.  tower  of  the  pylon,  lies  an  ancient  Chapel  (PI.  Th),  built 
by  Thutmosis  III.  and  restored  by  Ramses  II.  It  is  raised  upon  a 
platform  above  the  pavement  of  the  court,  and  contains  three 
chambers,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  was  dedicated  to  Ammon, 
that  on  the  W.  to  Mut,  and  that  on  the  E.  to  Khons.  On  the  side 
facing  the  court  it  had  a  small  colonnade  of  four  clustered  papyrus- 
columns  in  red  granite. 

The  Walls  of  the  court  are  covered  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions, 
including  sacrificial  scenes,  hymns  to  the  gods,  representations  of 
conquered  nations,  etc.,  most  of  which  date  from  the  reign  of  Ram- 
ses II.  Specially  interesting  is  a  relief  on  the  S.W.  wall  (PI.  T), 


fltg-stBlIH,  tbe  coIoimI  statues,  snd  the  obelisks,  whU 
tight  sppioacheB  s  pioceseion,  headed  by  t^B  princes  ai 
by  gidanded  animals  far  sacrifice.  (The  Eceae  Is  contln 
W.  waU.) 

TbB  S.  half  of  the  court  Is  faitber  embelliahtid  wit 
Coloiii  ofEamies  II.,  placed  hetweeu  the  columns  in  th 
These,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  black  granite,  are  - 
red  granite  and  a<eiage  23  ft.  in  height.  The  Unest  (PI. 
to  the  left  (E.)  and  is  171/^  ft,  high;  the  crown,  cars 
separate  block,  has  fallen  off;  on  the  pedestal  and  ap 
name  of  Ramees  II.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  lead] 
colonnade  is  another  coloesal  figure  of  the  king,  seated 
quean  by  his  side. 

On  the  S.side  this  court  is  adjoined  by  a  Colonnade  (PI. 
irag  ortgiualty  intended  as  the  beglanlng  of  an  immense 
hall  (comp.  p.  236).  The  colonnade  is  In  fairly  good  pri 
and  contributes  essentially  to  the  dignified  appearance  of 
of  Lnior  when  rtewed  from  the  riTcr.  The  marvalloua  play 
shown  by  the  deep,  heavy  shadows  of  this  colonnade  at 
nowhere  excelled.  Seven  couples  of  columns,  nearly  42  ft. : 
with  calyx-capitals,  sttU  support  a  heavy  architrave  abo 
abacus.  The  whole  was  built  by  AmenophU  III.,  but  T 
Amon  (p,  238),  Haremhab,  Sothos  I.,  Ramses  11.,  and! 
have  also  recorded  their  names  upon  it.  The  walls  of  flie  c 
were  embetliehed  by  Tut-enkh-Amon  vfltb  reliefs,  represel 
great  festival  celebrated  at  Luxor  on  New  Year's  Day.  On 
the  sacred  boats  of  tbe  gods  were  brought  by  the  Nile  fron 
to  Lulor,  borne  Into  the  temple  at  Luxor,  and  returned  ti 
In  the  evening.  The  procession  Is  here  depicted  in.  all  its 
thougli  unfortunately  a  large  p^rt  of  the  reliefs  has  perisl 
the  ruined  upper  part  of  the  walls.  The  series  begins  at 
corner  of  the  colonnade  and  ends  at  the  N.W.  corner. 

The  (second]  Court  of  Amenophli  ni.  (PI.  C),  which  \ 
next,  is  48  yds.  long  and  55  yds.  broad,  and  had  double 
columns  on  three  sides.  The  columns  are  clustered 
GDlamns  with  bud- capitals ;  the  E.  and  W.  rows,  with  tht 
trave,  are  ill  excellent  preservation,  and  are  specially  eEfe< 
seen  liom  the  river-bank. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  court  is  a  HTpoatyle  HkU  ( 
the  roof  of  which  was  borne  by  32  clustered  papyrus- c 
arranged  in  4  rows  of  8.  The  reliefs  on  the  E.  wall  show 
ophis  III.  before  the  gois  of  Thebes;  at  the  foot  of  the  v 
personifications  of  the  Egyptian  names,  bearing  gifts.  To  i 
of  the  central  axis  of  the  hall  stands  an  Atlar,  dedicated 
Emperor  Augustus,  with  a  Latiu  inscription.  Adjoining  th 
wall  are  two  small  Chapels  (PI,  L  and  H)  and  a  staircase  (j 
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The  BeArmodt  Rooomi  of  tbe  temple  are  of  ecmparRl 
terest.  From  the  Chamber  of  Alexander  we  may  pass  ti 
(with  12  columns)  to  the  Bandvary  (PI.  X),  in  which  tU 
with  the  image  of  the  god  was  preserved.  A  relief  to  the 
truice  shows  Atom  and  Horns  eonductiog  the  king  into  j 
The  olher  r^iefs  represent  the  king  in  presence  of  Ammoi 
I  Room  F,  which  waa  probably  a  storeroom  for  YOtiye-oni 
t         accessible  only  from  without  the  temple.  I 

I  We  now  proceed  to  inspect  the  Pylon  (p.  239).    On  thi 

'  the  traveller  should  not  omit  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  ex^ 
of  the  Court  and  Colonnade  of  Amenophis  III.  and  the  ^ 
ses  II.  (PI.  5,  c,  (Q.  These  walls  were  embellished  by  Bi 
reliefs  of  scenes  from  his  Asiatic  campaigns. 

A  paved  street,  flanked  on  both  sides  with  figures  « 

i  rams,  each  with  a  small  image  of  Amenophis  III.  in  fn 

■  to  the  N.  f^om  this  temple  to  the  temple  of  Karna^rj 

\  corresponded  to  the  present  main  street  of  Luxor,  witb 

I  and  numerous  traces  of  it  may  be  identified ;  e.g,  beside 

I  to  the  N.  of  the  village  (PI.  0, 2)  and  beside  the  temple  ^ 

I  Karnak.  ^ 

S.  Kamak. 

I 

j  Ouidet  and  Dcnkeyi,  see  p.  238.  —  The  view  from  the  I 

I       the  Temple  of  Ammon  (p.  245)  and   the  survey  of  the  %vm 
I       Hall  (p.  249)  are  wonderfully  effective  by  moonlight  (but  eb 

The  main  street  of  Luxor  is  prolonged  to  the  N.  by  an 
road,  which  we  follow.  To  the  left  lies  the  new  cemeteri 
to  the  right  extends  a  new  embanked  road  leading  to  i 
I  of  Mut.  Farther  on  we  reach  the  village  of  Kamak.  0 
'  we  pass'  the  pedestals  of  numerous  Krio-Sphinxes,  whicb 
the  old  road  to  the  Temple  of  Mut  that  diverges  here, 
the  main  route,  the  W.  Sphinx  Avenue^  to  the  Temple  of 

a.  Tbmplb  of  Khons  and  subbounbing  Buildin* 

A  handsome Porta2,  ereetedby  £uergetesl.,with  a  wingc 
in  the  hollow  cornice,  forms  the  S.W.  entrance  to  the  templi 
of  Karnak,  which  were  enclosed  by  a  brick- wall.  The  reliefi 
Euergetes  praying  and  sacrificing  to  the  Theban  deitiei 
this  portal  another  avenue  of  sphinxes,  erected  by  Ramsei 
last  of  the  Ramessides,  biings  us  to  the  beautiful  and  intc 

Temple  of  Khoni.  This  temple  was  dedicated  to  t] 
moon-god  Khons,  son  of  Ammon  and  Mut,  and,  like  Ra 
temple  to  Ammon  (p.  247),  may  be  regarded  as  a  chi 
example  of  an  Egyptian  sanctuary  under  the  New  Empi 
ses  III.  reared  the  walls  of  this  temple,  but  placed  reliefs  ( 
innermost  chambers ;  the  completion  of  the  decoration  vi 
his  successors  Ram  ses  lY.,  Ramses  XII.,  and  the  priest-kin 

The  entrance  is  formed  by  a  large  Pylon  (PI.  P), 
length,  33  ft.  in  breadth,  and  60  ft.  in  height.   Upon  the 
be  seen  the  four  vertical  grooves,  with  the  corresponding 
in  the  masonry,  used  in  fastening  the  flag-stalTs.    The 
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the  towers  of  the  pylon  show  the  high-priest  Pinotem  (21st  Dyn.) 
and  his  wife  Hent-tewe  sacrificing  to  various  Theban  deities.  The 
central  portal  (with  reliefs  of  Alexander  II.)  admits  us  to  the  — 

Court  (PI.  A),  which  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  colonnade 
with  a  double  row  of  papyrus-columns  with  bud-capitals.  On  the 
smooth  shafts  and  on  the  walls  are  representations  of  Herihoi  offer- 
ing sacrifices.    The  court  had  four  side-exits. 

On  the  right  (E.)  wall  is  a  noteworthy  relief:  Herihor  oflfers  incense 
before  the  sacred  boats  of  Ammon  (with  the  ram^s  head),  Mat  (with  the 
goddesses  head),  and  Khons  (with  the  hawk^s  head).  To  the  right  is  a 
relief  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  temple,  ishowing  the  pylon  with  its  flag-staffs. 

®      @  Beyond    this    court    lies    a 

Hypogtyle  HftU  (PI.  B),  with 
three  aisles,  occupying  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  building.  The 
decorations  were  added  by  Ram- 
ses Xn.  The  central  aisle  has 
four  papyrus  columns  with  calyx- 
capitals,  while  each  of  the  side- 
aisles,  which  are  5  ft.  lower,  has 
two  columns  with  bud-capitals. 
On  the  walls  and  capitals  appears 
Ramses  XII.  sacrificing  to  various 
deities. 

A  door  in  the  centre  of  the 
rear-wall  leads  to  the  Sanctuary^ 
which  is  open  at  both  ends  and 
was  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  building  by  an  Amhulatoryi 
10  ft.  wide.  Here  was  preserved 
the  sacred  boat  of  Khons.  The 
reliefs  represent  the  king  (Ram- 
ses IV.  and  Ramses  XII.)  before 
various  gods.  Blocks  bearing  re- 
presentations and  cartouches  of 
Thutmosis  III.  have  been  built 
into  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary. 
On  each  side  of  the  Sanctuary 
lie  dark  chambers,  with  reliefs  by 
Ramses  IV. ;  and  behind  it  a  door- 
way of  the  Ptolemaic  period  ad- 
mits to  a  Small  Hall  (PI.  E),  with  4  twenty-sided  columns.  The 
reliefs  In  this  hall  exhibit  Ramses  IV.  (but  occasionally  also  the 
Emp.  Augustus,  e.g,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance)  before  th«  Theban 
gods.  Adjoining  are  seven  small  chapels  (PI.  F-M),  the  purpose  of 
which  is  unknown,  with  reliefs  of  Ramses  III.  and  his  successor 
A  door  on  the  right  (E.)  of  the  ambulatory  leads  to  a  staircase,  Dy 
which  the  Temple  Roof  may  be  reached  without  any  serious  «*5P.®^!Jc 
Pine  view  of  the  temples  of  Karnak.    On  the  roof  are  numerous  weraw 
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and  Greek  inMriptions,  besides  representations  of  fobt-prH 
by  pilgrims  to  the  temple. 

Adjoining  the  temple  of  Khons  on  the  S.W.  ii 
Oiirii,  bnilt  upon  a  basis  about  12  ft.  in  height,  oi 
hollow  cornice.  The  keeper  of  the  temple  of  Khons  if 
request  The  entrance  is  on  the  W.  side ;  on  the  jamf 
king  before  Osiris  and  other  deities.  We  enter  first 
HaU^  with  a  well-preserved  ceiling  resting  upon  two  <j 
calyx-capitals  and  heads  of  Bathor  on  the  abaci.    Tb* 
dows  at  the  top  of  the  S.  wall  should  be  noted.  To  the ) 
side-rooms  with  crypts ;  the  door  on  the  left  is  bui] 
proceed  through  the  central  door  into  a  Second  Hall,  111 
side-rooms,  of  which  that  to  the  left  contains  a  represe^ 
dead  Osiris  upon  the  bier.  We  then  pass  through  a  door 
jamb  of  which  appears  Opet,  the  hlppopotamus-godda 
the  Sanctuary.  The  representations  here  show  us  the  I 
Euergetes  II.)  before  the  gods.  From  the  Sanctuary  a  fl 
descends  to  the  chambers  in  the  basement  and  to  the  e 

b.  The  Gbbat  Temple  of  Ammon. 

Proceeding  through  the  lanes  of  Karnak  in  the  dir( 
Nile,  we  soon  reach  the  first  pylon  of  the  great  temple 
The  rectangular  terrace  in  front  of  this  was  eyen  in  antiq 
by  the  waters  of  the  inundation,  as  is  indicated  by  i 
front,  recording  the  height  of  the  inundations  under  tl 
dynasties.  On  the  terrace  rises  an  ObeUak  ofSethos  IL,  I 
is  the  base  of  its  companion.  A  row  of  Krio-Sphinxes, 
Ramses  II.,  extended  from  this  point  to  the  portal  of  th 
Ammon.  The  fragments  of  building  to  the  S.W.  of  the  i 
tower  belong  to  a  Chapel,  erected  about  390  B.C.  by  K 
and  his  successor  Psammuthis.  In  the  interior  Psammul 
offering  incense  to  the  boat  of  Ammon. 

The  great  *^emple  of  Ammon,  the  ^Throne  of  the 
was  cfflcially  styled,  was  not  built  on  any  single  unifori 
owes  its  present  form  to  the  building  activity  of  manj 
rulers  of  Egypt.  From  the  Middle  Empire  to  the  Ptolei 
most  of  the  Pharaohs  took  some  share  in  adding  to  or  a( 
shrine,  rivalling  each  other  in  the  magnitude  of  their  d( 
foundation  of  the  temple  must  be  dated  not  later  th 
monarchs  of  the  12th  Dynasty.  When  Thutmosls  I.  ae 
throne  and  made  Thebes  his  capital,  the  original  mo 
seemed  no  longer  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  god,  ai 
therefore  added  two  colonnades  and  two  pylons  (Nos.  V 
front  of  the  temple.  In  the  reign  of  Makere  alterations  an 
were  made  in  the  interior  only  (on  each  side  of  the  Sane 
these  were  continued  under  her  brother  Thutmosls  III 
became  sole  monarch.   Thutmosls  furthermore  erected 


agsinst  the  Inner  side  of  which  a  number  of  email  chambers  -were 
built.  The  front  of  tlie  temple  it&b,  howeTer,  left  uualtered  until  the 
leign  of  AmenophiB  III.,  who  r»iBed  a  new  pylon  (No.  Ill)  in  front 
of  the  p;ton  |;No.  IV)  of  ThutmoaiB  in.  All  these  buildings  were 
thrown  into  the  ahade  by  the  erections  under  the  19lh  Dynasty. 
Ramses  I.  raised  atitl  anathei  pylon  (No.  11}  and  Sethos  I.  and 
Ramses  II.  created  between  this  foaith  pylon  and  the  pylon  of 
AmenophU  III.  that  gigmtio  Hypostyle  Hail,  which  has  lemainud 
ever  since  as  one  of  the  chief  wonders  of  Egyptian  atchitecture. 
Ramses  II.  also  caused  a  second  girdle-wall  to  be  built,  outside 
the  nail  of  ThntmOBislII.  The  temple  now  seemed  to  h aye  received 
its  flnal  form.  The  templea  of  Sethos  II.  and  Ramses  III.  irRre 
separate  buildings,  erected  in  front  of  ths  tafadeof  the  great 
sanctnary.  Bat  the  Libyan  kings  of  Bubastis  (Qfiai  Dyn.)  revived 
the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Phiraobs.  A  huge  colonnaded  conrf, 
incorporatingbalfof  the  temple  of  Kamses  III.,  was  built  lo  front  of 
the  pylon  of  Ramses  I.  Tahaika,  the  Ethiopian  (^5th  Dyn.),  after- 
wards reared  some  cohssal  columns  for  some  unknown  purpose  in 
this  court.  The  t«mple  was  now  left  unaltered  for  some  time,  but 
under  the  Ptolemies  it  underwent  fresh  alterations  and  received  its 
final  great  pylon  (Mo.  I).  Thereafter  tt  gradually  fell  Into  ruin  ;  and 
the  Roman  emperore  were  never  tempted  to  restore  the  abandoned 
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the  left,  stands  the  small  Tbmflb  of  Sbthos  II.,  buili 
stone,  except  beside  the  three  doors,  where  a  redj 
sandstone  has  been  used.  The  temple  has  three  cha] 
thtt  in  the  centre,  dedicated  to  Ammon,  and  that  oa* 
icated  to  Mat,  are  filled  with  rubbish.  The  third  (rij 
that  of  Khons ;  on  the  walls  the  king  sacrifices  to  the  % 
which  is  decorated  with  hawks^  heads,  and  appears  hi 
Mut,  and  Khons.  ' 

Farther  on,  in  the  central  axis  of  the  court,  4 
Pedestals  for  statues  (that  on  the  right  retains  its  base  4 
was  a  Chlonnaded  Structure;  of  the  original  ten  colum 
stand  five  broken  shafts  on  the  left  side,  and  one  com; 
(with  calyx-capital  and  abacus)  on  the  right.  This  i 
a  door  on  each  of  its  four  sides ;  in  front  of  the  W. 
cumbent  sphinx. 

Upon  the  complete  column  Fsammetikh  II.,  of  the  26th  D] 
his  name  over  that  of  the  Ethiopian  Taharka,  of  the  25th 
it  is  the  name  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator,  which  also  a| 
abacus.  The  ehaft  is  composed  of  36  courses  of  carefully  he 
capital  of  5  courses.  The  height  is  69  ft. ;  the  greatest  h 
capital  16  ft.,  the  circumference  at  the  top  49  ft.  The  column 
by  means  of  balustrades,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Philopati 

A  door  in  the  N.  walk  of  the  colonnade  surrounding  tl 
leads  out  of  the  temple.  In  its  Yicinity  are  a  number  of  1 
placed  close  together,  which  were  stored  here  in  antiquity. 

To  the  right,  facing  the  great  court,  is  the  Temple  of 
which  was  exhumed  and  cleared  of  rubbish  in  1896-97  I 
department  in  charge  of  the  antiquities.  It  is  dedicated 
and  is  perhaps  the  best  extant  specimen  of  a  simp] 
temple,  built  throughout  on  a  single  homogeneous  ph 
length  is  170  ft. 

The  Pylon  with  the  entrance-door  is  much  injured,  c 
the  top.  On  the  exterior  of  the  left  tower  (E.)  Ramses  I 
the  double  crown,  holds  a  band  of  prisoners  by  the  hai 
his  club  for  a  blow.  Ammon,  standing  in  front  of  him, 
the  sword  of  victory,  and  delivers  to  him  chained  toge 
presentatives  of  the  vanquished  peoples,  who  appear  in 
In  the  two  upper  rows  are  the  conquered  nations  of  tl 
the  third  row  those  of  the  north.  On  the  right  wing 
representations,  the  king  here  wearing  the  crown  of  L( 
In  the  doorway,  Ramses  III.  receives  from  Ammon  th 
life,  etc. 

Beyond  the  pylon  is  an  open  Court,  surrounded  on 
by  covered  passages.  The  roofs  of  the  passages  at  the  si* 
supported  by  eight  Osiris-pillars  (p.  cxxxiii),  while  on 
at  the  back  are  four  similar  pillars  and  four  column! 
capitals.  The  pillars  are  united  by  balustrades  ad 
reliefs. 

On  the  side  of  the  W.  pylon-tower  facing  the  court  is  a  re 
of  Bamses  XII.  receiving  from  a  throned  Ammon   the  hier 
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*jubilee\  as  a  sign  that  the  king  would  yet  celebrate  many  jubilees.  On 
the  W.  wall  of  the  court  are  representations  of  sacrifices  and  of  a  pro- 
cession with  standard-bearers.  —  The  architraves  bear  florid  dedicatory 
inscriptions,  recording  that  BamsesIII.  erected  this  monument  in  honour 
of  his  father  Ammon.  •—  A  door  in  the  left  colonnade  opens  into  fhe 
Portico  of  the  Bnbastides  (see  below);  and  one  in  the  right  colonnade 
(now  built  up)  admitted  to  the  S.  colonnade  of  the  ^reat  hall. 

A  door  leads  from  the  terrace  at  the  back  of  this  court  into  a 
Hypostyle  Hall,  with  eight  columns  with  papyrus-bud  capitals.  Ad- 
joining are  three  Chapels,  dedicated  respectively  to  Ammon  (iu  the 
middle),  Mut  (left),  and  Khons  (right),  and  each  containing  re- 
presentations of  the  king  sacrificing  to  the  boat  of  the  respective 
god.  Beside  the  chapel  of  Khons  is  another  chamber,  now  much 
dilapidated ;  on  each  side  of  the  chapel  of  Ammon  is  a  chamber ; 
and  beside  the  chapel  of  Mut  is  a  staircase. 

From  the  court  ot  the  Temple  of  Ramses  we  proceed  by  the  E. 
door  to  the  so-called  Portico  of  the  BuJbastides,  situated  at  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  great  court.  This  portico  was  embellished  with  reliefs 
and  inscriptions  by  the  kings  of  the  22nd  Dynasty. 

The  following  reliefs  may  be  particularized.  To  the  left  as  we  enter 
(on  the  projecting  wall),  above:  Ammon  hands  King  Osorkon  I.  the 
carved  sword  and  the  palm-branch  (symbol  of  long  life);  below,  Ehnum 
holds  the  hieroglyph  for  '•lite*  before  the  king ;  Hathor  gives  milk  to  the 
king.  Left  (W.)  Wall.  Takelothis  II.  and  his  son  Osorkon,  the  high- 
priest  of  Ammon,  holding  an  image  of  the  goddess  of  truth,  in  presence 
of  Ammon.  Below  is  a  long  inscription.  To  the  right  of  the  exit-door 
is  another  long  inscription  (of  the  12th  year  of  Takelothis  II.),  above 
which  two  reliefs  represent  King  Takelothis  presenting  a  loaf  o^  bread 
to  Ammon.    Other  reliefs  represent  Sheshonk  I.  before  Ammon. 

We  now  pass  through  the  rear  door  of  this  portico  iu  order  to 
Inspect  the  highly  important  Triumphal  Monument  of  Sheshonk  !• 
(the  Shishak  of  the  Bible).  This  is  on  the  outside  of  the  S.  tower 
of  the  second  pylon ,  and  is  easily  found.  It  commemorates  the 
victory  won  by  Shishak  over  Rehoboam,  son  of  Solomon,  King  of 
Judah.  The  large  form  of  Ammon ,  wearing  the  double  crown, 
appears  to  the  left,  grasping  in  his  right  hand  the  sword  of  victory 
and  in  his  left  cords  binding  five  rows  of  captured  towns  in 
Palestine,  each  of  which  is  represented  by  a  circular  wall  enclosing 
its  name,  beneath  the  upper  part  of  a  fettered  prisoner.  The  curved 
noses,  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  pointed  hoards  of  the  captives 
clearly  identify  them  as  Semitic.  Beneath  Ammon  appears  the  god- 
dess of  the  Theban  nome  with  the  name  of  the  nome     I     upon  her 
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head.  She  holds  a  club,  bow,  and  quiver,  and  leads  five  rows  of 
captives  with  cords.  To  the  right  Shishak  is  seen  grasping  a  group 
of  cowering  Semites  by  the  hair  and  smiting  them  with  his  club. 
The  portrait  of  Shishak  was  left  unfinished  throughout. 

The  Biblical  passages  referring  to  the  campaign  are  as  follows :  1  Kings 
XIV.,  26-26:  *And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Rehoboam,  that 
Shishak  kinor  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem :  And  he  took  away  the 
Treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  theking'^s  bouse; 
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he  even  took  away  all;  and  he  took  away  all  the  shieldtfj 
Solomon  had  ]nade\    2nd  Ghron.  xii.,  2-4  &  9:   ^And  it 
that,   in   the  fifth  year  of  Behoboam,  Shishak  king  of  I 
against  Jerusalem  because  they  had  transgressed  against  \ 
twelve  hundred  ehariots,  and  threescore  thousand  horM 
people  were  without  number  that  came  with  him  out  of  I 
Dim,  the  Sukkiim,  and  the  Ethiopians.    And  he  took  t^ 
which  pertained  to  Judah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem\    Ver84( 
as  the  above  passage  from  Kings.   Of  the  name-labels  onlj 
identified  with  certainty  with  otherwise  known  names  of 
lestine,  such  as  Babbath  (last  ring  of  the  first  row),  Taai 
Rehob,  Hapharai'm,  Mahanai'm,   Gibeon,  Beth-Horon,  EeA 
(in  the  second  row).    Several  symbols  have  recently  been 
the  whitewash  used  to  preserve  the  wall,  and  some  of  th 
have  also  been  destroyed,  as  e.ff,  Megiddo  at  the  beginniA 
row.    The  rest  of  the  inscriptions,  which  are  couched  in  ii 
bastic  style,  give  no  farther  information  as  to  the  campaig] 

We  return  to  the  great  court  and  proceed  to  the  Seei 
Bamies  I.|  which  was  built  out  of  the  materials  of  a  1 
heretical  period  (comp.  p.  237;  isolated  blocks  bear  th 
of  Amenophls  III.,  Tut-enkh-Amon,  and  Eye).  The  lei 
has  fallen  and  the  right  or  S.  tower  is  sadly  damaged.  0 
of  the  right  tower  appears  Ramses  II.  defeating  his  foee 
of  Ammon.    In  front  of  this  pylon  was  a  kind  of  sm; 
the  entrance  to  which  was  flanked  by  two  statues  of  Ran 
figure  on  the  right  side  still  standi  and  displays  exc 
manship ;  beside  the  left  leg  is  a  figure  of  the  Princese 
Only  the  legs  of  the  other  figure  remain.    In  the  doo] 
the  cartouches  of  Ramses  I.,  Sethos  I.,  and  Ramses  II.  a] 
intervening  door  was  erected  by  Ptolemy  VI.  Philomei 
lemy  IX.    Euergetes  II.,  during  their  joint  reign.    Th 
upper  parts^of  this  doorway  are  wanting,  but  the  jambs 
preservation,  with  expressions  of  homage  to  Ammon  anc 
gods.    On  the  inner  side  (left)  of  the  earlier  doorway, 
are  the  sacred  boat  of  Ammon  and  the  king  entering 
In  the  second  row  from  the  foot  appears  Ramses  II.  kne 
Ammon  and  receiving  the  symbol  of  jubilee,  Indicaf 
reign.  Behind  stands  the  goddess  Mut,  while  Khons,  wit] 
disk  on  his  head,  conducts  Philometor  to  behold  the  g 
Probably  the  representation  is  a  restoration  by  Philoi 
older  work  on  the  same  spot.    The  other  rows  exhibit 
presence  of  various  deities.  —  We  next  enter  the  — 

**Oreat  Hypostyle  Hall.  This  imposing  hall  mi 
claim  to  rank  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Many  of  i 
are  prostrate,  others  lean  as  though  on  the  verge  of  i 
architrave  and  roof-slabs  have  either  fallen  or  seem  c 
of  doing  so.  The  indescribable  effect  produced  by  th' 
structure  is  perhaps  best  appreciated  if  we  place  ours 
wide  doorway  of  the  second  pylon  and  look  through  the 
of  huge  calyx-columns  towards  the  sanctuary,  i.e.  tov 
The  magic  influence  of  the  place  is  fully  felt  in  the 


in  pTogieEs;  in  the  tl.  half  of   he  h        wbe  e  11  columns  fell  on 
Oct.  3id,   1899,    some   of  the    columns  hs  e  been   temporarily 

The  breadth  (inside  me  u  ameot)  of  th  s  great  hall  ie  338  ft.. 
Us  depth  170  ft.,  and  ita  a  ea  5460  squa  e  ya  ds,  an  aies  spacious 
enough  to  accommodate  the  entice  chwrch  of  Notre  Dame  at  Patis, 
The  roof  is  supported  hy  134  columns  arranged   in  16  rows,   of 
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The  columns  are  not  monolithic  bat  are  built  up  ovi 
The  material  is  a  reddish  sandstone.  Each  of  the  twelvtf 
two  central  rows  is  llVft  ft.  in  diameter,  and  upwards  of  i 
ferenee,  i.e.  as  la^e  as  Trajan's  Column  in  Rome  or  the  V 
in  Paris.  It  requires  six  men  with  outstretched  arms.j 
these  huge  columns.  Their  height  is  69  ft.,  that  of  tlii 
The  remaining  122  columns  are  each  427s  ft.  in  haighll 
diameter. 

The  walls  of  the  hall,  the  shafts  of  the  columns,  " 

the  architrave  are  covered  with  inscriptions  and  rej 

which  still  retain  their  ancient  colouring.     These  < 

reigns  of  Sethos  I.  and  Ramses  II.,  the  former  of  whox 

the  N.  half  of  the  hall  (as  far  as  the  10th  row  of  < 

latter  the  S.  half.  Only  a  single  column  (the  first  in 

bears  the  name  of  Ramses  I.    Ramses  III.,  Ramses  IV. 

and  Ramses  XII.  have  also  recorded  their  names.    1 

the  columns  show  the  king  adoring  the  gods  of  Theb 

Sethos  I.  are  In  delicate  flat  relief,  those  by  Ramses 

sunk  relief. 

Among  the  beautiful  Eeli^ft  of  Seiko*  I.  (Walls  a,  5,  c)  th 
on  the  E.  half  of  the  N.  wall  (PI.  c).  We  here  see  the 
before  the  god  Harmachis,  who  is  seated  beneath  a  canopy, 
the  king  stands  the  lion -headed  goddess  Wert-hekaw  he 
brancti,  from  which  hang  various  symbols.  To  the  left  tl 
beneath  the  sacred  tree  of  Heliopolis,  on  whose  leaves  the 
inscribing  his  mi^e8ty'*s  name. 

On  the  outside  of  the  N.  and  S.  walls  of  this  hall  are  ' 
ReLiBFs  of  great  importance,  commemorating  the 
Sethos  I.  and  Ramses  II.  over  the  inhabitants  of  Pales 
is  an  exit- door  on  each  side  of  the  great  hall  (comp.  th 
the  visit  to  the  reliefs  is  more  conveniently  made  from 
Court  (p.  263).  —  We  first  examine  the  reliefs  on  the  * 
commemorating  the  victories  of  Sethos  I. 

The  series  begins  at  PI.  d,  on  the  E  wall.  —  Wall  d 
Here  we  see  King  Sethos  alighting  from  his  chariot,  in  th( 
mountains  of  Lebanon.  The  inhabitants,  whose  physiognomies 
characterized,  are  compelled  to  fell  trees  for  the  king.  —  Loieet 
of  Sethos  with  the  Bednins  of  S.  Palestine.  To  the  right  the  : 
driving  in  his  two-horse  chariot  and  launching  his  arrov 
foes,  who  lie  in  confused  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded.  On  t 
above,  to  the  left,  is  the  fortress  of  Canaan,  whose  inhabit 
front  of  it  beseeching  mercy  or  assist  the  fugitives  to  ascend 
now  reach  the  E.  Pabt  (PL  e)  of  thb  K.  Wall,  where  als 
upper  and  a  lower  series  of  representations,  (/pper  Row  (from 
1.  Battle  of  Tenuam  in  Syria.  The  king,  advancing  to  the 
chariot,  shoots  arrows  against  the  enemy,  whose  charioU 
and  infantry  flee  in  wild  confusion.  To  the  left  is  the  fortrei 
surrounded  with  water.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
presented  full  face  contrary  to  the  usual  Egyptian  method, 
selves  among  trees.  2.  The  king  binding  captives  with  h 
3.  The  king,  marching  behind  his  chariot,  appears  dragging 
with  him  and  drawing  others  in  two  rows  behind  him.  A 
two  rows  of  captured  Syrians  before  the  Theban  triad,  Amn 
Khons,  to  whom  the  king  also  presents  costly  vessels  capt 
the  booty.  —  Lower  Row  (from  left  to  right).  1.  Triumph] 
the  king  through  Palestine,    Sethos,  standing  in  his  ohari< 
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Before  the  king  Bra  placed  the  oaptured  veteels 

The  relief^  on  the  8.  Wnll  (PI.  g,  h)  commemorate  in  aimilai: 
fashion  the  Syrian  campaigns  of  Itamsee  II.,  cbieSy  those  agaiiigt 
the  Hittites.  Aljaut  40  ft.  to  the  right  (E.)  of  the  dooi  a  shoit  wall 
projects  at  right  angles  from  th«  wall  of  the  great  temple,  bearing 
a  most  interesting  and  Important  iDscription,  containing  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  concluded  with  the  Hittites  by  Raiaaea  II.  in  the  2lBt  year 
of  hia  reign.  —  On  tke  S.  exterior  temple-wall,  befond  the  pro- 
jecting  wall,  at  PI.  i,  we  see  Ramses  II.  leading  two  rows  of  cap- 
tives before  Ammoii.  Beneath,  in  long  lines  of  hieroglyphics,  is 
the  poetical  account  of  the  HIttite  campaign  (the  sO'Called  Epic  of 
Fentanr)  that  we  have  already  mat  with  on  the  pylon  at  Luior 
(p,  240).  We  now  turn  the  corner  at  PI.  ft,  and  on  the  end  of  the 
w»ll  (beside  the  closed  S.E.  door  of  the  hypostyle  hall)  find  »  relief 
of  Ramses  11.  presenting  to  Ammon  the  captives  and  costly  vessels 
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Its  Vestibule  still  projects.  On  the  rear  of  the  S.  toi 
loDg  inscrlptioii  (unfortunately  Imperfect  at  the  top)| 
gifts  of  Amenophis  III.  to  the  god  Ammon ;  and  on  1 
N.  tower  (PI.  m)  are  seen  the  last  remnants  of  a  la; 
tatlon  of  a  festal  voyage,  in  the  shape  of  a  sacred  bi 
^Ith  the  king  on  board  and  another  folly  manned  shi 

On  passing  through  the  third  pylon  into  the  € 
we  come  first  upon  an  Obelisk,  the  last  survivor  of  fio 
pairs  by  Thutmosis  I.  It  is  76  ft.  high  and  stands  up* 
square.  On  each  face  of  the  obelisk  are  three  vertical 
the  central  one  being  the  dedicatory  inscription  of ' 
and  the  other  two  additions  by  Ramses  lY.  and  Ran 
bases  of  the  other  obelisks  are  adjacent.  The  obelisi 
entrance  to  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  I. 

A  deviaiion  may  here  be  made  to  inapect  the  Historical 
exterior  walla  of  the  great  hypostyle  hall  (comp.  p.  251). 

Next  follows  Pylon  IV,  in  a  most  ruinous  condi 

ivhich  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  First  Colonnad 

embellished  with  columns  and  colossal  statues  of  Os 

this  colonnade  rose  the  two  great  Obelisks  of  Queen  S 

of  fine  pink  granite  from  Assuan,  and  covered  at  tl 

electrum  (a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver).  The  Right  Obi 

overthrown,  and  the  top  has  fallen  some  distance  tc 

*Left  Obelisk,  stiU  standing,  is  971/2  ft.  high  and  its 

the  base  is  8^2  ^^* ;  i^  is  the  tallest  obelisk  known,  wit 

tion  of  that  in  the  piazza  In  front  of  the  Lateran  at  Ro 

105  ft.  high.    The  inscriptions  record  that  the  obelisk 

in  7  months.    Originally  there  was  only  the  customar; 

tical  inscription  on  each  face;  but  afterwards,  on  the 

reliefs  were  added,  showing  Makere,  Thutmosis  I.,  and  Q 

sacrificing  to  Ammon.    The  names  and  figures  of  Amm 

literated  by  Amenophis  lY.,  but  restored  by  Sethos  I. 

This  Colonnade  underwent  yarious  tranaformations  undei 
naaty.  When  Thutmosia  I.  built  it  originally  it  had  two  r 
columns  in  each  to  the  left,  and  two  with  six  columns  i 
right,  supporting  roofs.  When  Makere  erected  the  obelisi 
year  of  her  reign,  the  columns  to  the  right  and  two  pairs  < 
left  were  removed.  Thutmosis  III.  surrounded  the  obeliskc 
stone  structure  which  concealed  more  than  half  of  them,  ai 
which  still  remain.  Finally  under  Amenophis  II.  the  right  hal 
nade  was  restored  and  six  pairs  of  papyrus-columns  wei 
which,  however,  only  the  stumps  are  now  left. 

As  we  proceed  towards  the  E.,  we  pass  the  Fifth 
erected  by  Thutmosis  I.,  which  forms  the  back-wall  of  tl 
just  described,  and  enter  a  Second  ColonnadOf  anol 
of  Thutmosis  I.  This  colonnade  had  sixteen-sided  co! 
now  much  ruined.  On  each  side  of  the  central  passage  T 
constructed  two  chambers,  with  a  granite  gateway 
Sethos  I.)  between.    Beyond  this  gateway  rises  the  1 


Tujns.  On  the  walls  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  granite  gkt«^vay  a.Te 
representKtions  in  the  naosl  etyle  of  the  cities  and  tribes  sttbdaed 
by  Thntmosialll.  (comp.  p.  248);  t«  the  right  are  the  tribes  of  tha 
S.,  to  the  left  'tlie  tribes  of  the  Uppei  Retenn  (i.e.  Syria),  whieb 
His  Majesty  took  in  the  wretched  tovn  of  Megiddo'. 

Beyond  the  sixth  pylon  -we  enter  the  Toi»-Oonrt  of  the  Sane 
tuary,  In  which  »te  two  large  QrimiU  PiUari  erected  by  Tbat- 
mosis  111.  The  S.  (right)  pillar  bears  the  lily  of  Upper  Egypt,  the 
N.  pillar  the  papyrus  of  Lower  Egypt.  Here  also  are  a  *Bu»t  of  a 
Colanal  Slalue  of  Amman  and  a  hesdless  .Statue  of  the  Ooddesa 
Ainofut,  in  reddish  sandstone,  both  dedicated  by  King  Ttit-enkh- 
Amon,  whose  name  vas  later  replaced  by  that  of  Haremheh,   hie 

To  the  right  of  the  fore-court  i>  a  calonnade  with  papjras-colamiis 
bnili  )>y  Tbutnuiili  111.,  wbence  a  fine  liew  of  the  Tuiu  la  obtained 
Behind  the  ealraoce  are  reliefs  of  the  lime  of  Setboi  II. 

The  Sanctnory,  built  by  Philip  Arrhidieus  on  the  site  of  an 
earliei  chamber,  Is  not  yet  completely  eihumed.  It  Is  built  entirely 
of  pink  granite,  and  ia  dWided  into  two  chambers.  The  ftont 
chamber,  opening  to  the  W.,  is  19  ft.  long,  the  hinder  one,  open* 
ing  to  the  E.,  o'or  25  fL  The  roof,  which  was  adorned  with 
yellow  stars  upon  a  blue  ground,  has  been  completely  destruyed. 
The  walls  both  outside  and  inside  were  covered  with  leliefs,  the 
colouring  of  which  is  still  in  good  preseiTation  at  some  points. 

/nleriai-  WalU.  In  tbe  firal  chunbec  Philip  appears  oOerli^  sacriScel 
to  varinos  forms  of  Ammon.  Tho  flgurej  and  inscriplions  aie  picked  out 
wilb  bluiab-greeD  pigment.  Tbo  reliefs  in  the  aACODd  chamber  are  larger 
and  heller  eiecalBd,  but  in  poorer  pceservalion.    Here,  to  the  left,  Philip 

Bound  the  onlsideof  tbe  Sanctuary  runs  a  railed  Cobudor.  On  the 
a.  side  of  the  first  chamber  are  (  rows  of  reliefs,  tbe  lowest  of  which  it  I 

deBlrojed ;  i.  Kites  attending  the  entrance  of  tbe  Sanctuary  by  the  king  i 
the  goddess  Amonet  glvea  milk   to  the  king,    2,  3.  The  secred  boat  of  I 

chamher  are  four  reliefs,  representing  Uis  king  saeriBciug  to  Tarions  farms  J 

' .....--,  .....       „     .     . ^g  ^g.^^  j^^  ■ 

ind  chamber  I 

lile  nrgll,  as  well  sa  I 

lied  by  inacrlptions,  [ 
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-worthy  of  that  honour.    Farther  on.  this  path  turnj 
angles  to  the  S.  and  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  — 

Chreat  Festal  Temple  of  Thntmosis  III.   We  ilrsi 
chamher  In  which  two  sixteen-sided  columns  are  \ 
and  pass  thence  through  another  chamber  with  one  c 
vestibule,  into  the  Great  Festal  Hall.    This  has  thret 
144  ft.  wide  and  52  ft  deep.  The  roof  was  supported  1 
in  two  rows,  and  32  square  pillars.    The  peculiar  sh(l 
umns  here  is  quite  unique ;  the  shafts  taper  downw 
capitals  are  in  the  form  of  inverted  calyces,  the  p| 
point  downwards.   The  pillars,  though  not  so  tall  as 
were  of  the  same  height  as  the  walls,  and  with  the  latj 
the  roofing  slabs  of  the  side-aisles.  The  roof  of  the  1 
aisle  was  supported  partly  by  the  columns  and  pa] 
pillars  with  an  architrave  rising  from  the  roof  above  i 
the  height  of  the  columns.   The  reliefs  on  the  pillars 

mosis  III.  in  presence  of  the  gods. 

The  rooms  adjoining  the  festal  hall,  several  of  which 
were  adorned  with  reliefs  by  Thutmosis  III.    A  door  in  the 
rear- wall  of  the   colonnade  leads  E.  to  the  Sangtuakt,   w 
three  chambers.    Only  the  lower  part  of  its  walls  is  now  lei 
on  the  IT.,  is  a  Shall  Room,  with  its  roof  supported  by  4  clnsl 
colnmns  with  bud-capitals  (still  in  good  preservation);  on  t 
of  the  wall  are  representations   of  the  plants  and  animals 
Syria  to  Egypt  by  Thutmosis  III.  in  the  25tb  year  of  his  rei| 
S.  is  the  Alexander  Room,  built  by  Thutmosis  III.  and  restore 
der  the  Great.    The  reliefs  show  Alexander  (or  in  a  few  i 
Thutmosis),  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  —  Farther  on  is  a  Hall,  w 
sided  columns,  of  which  7  are  still  erect,  and  beyond  that  r 
DOB,  opening  off  which  are  two  small  rooms  with  columns  anc 
chambers,  with  reliefs  of  Thutmosis. 

In  the  above-mentioned  chamber  with  one  column  ws 
famous  Karnak  Table  of  the  Kings,  a  list  of  the  Egyptian  m< 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  i8th  Dyn.  (now  in  the  Bibl 
tionale  in  Paris). 

The  central  and  E.  portions  of  the  Temple  of  An 
Pylon  III  onwards)  were  surrounded  by  a  GiRDiiB  Wa: 
tant  remains  of  which  are  covered  with  reliefs  of  Ramse 
ficing  to  the  gods.  Close  behind  the  wall  Ramses  II.  bu 
nade  (now  completely  ruined),  embellished  with  Osiris-i 
connected  with  a  Small  Temple  (ruins  uninteresting),  1 
same  king. 

Still  farther  to  the  E.  is  a  well-preserved  ancient  Oat 

in  height,  which  was  the  E.  entrance  to  the  temple  of  A 

lay  510  yds.  distant  from  the  first  (W.)  pylon.    It  was  I 

of  the  Ptolemies. 

If  we  turn  to  the  right  <S.)  outside  the  gateway,  we  soon  r 
building  bearing  the  cartouches  of  Ramses  III.  and  Ramses  r 
N.  of  the  gateway  lies  a  small  Temple  of  Osiris,  dedicated  by 
sister  of  Shabako  I.  (25th  Dyn.)  and  mother-in-law  of  Pa 
Bear  it  are  several  small,  chapels  of  the  same  period  (26th  I 
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c.  The  Nobthbbn  Buildings. 

The  ruins  to  the  IT.  of  the  Temple  of  Ammon  are  in  such  bad  preser- 
vation that  the  traveller  who  has  little  time  at  his  disposal  may  content 
himself  with  a  glance  at  the  great  K.  girdle-wall  of  lule-bricks,  and  at 
the  N.  gateway. 

Beginning  at  the  E.  gateway  (see  p.  255),  we  skirt  the  girdle- 
wall  of  the  great  temple  of  Ammon,  first  to  the  N.  and  then  to  the  W. 
(^left),  until  we  see  upon  the  right  or  N.  side  of  our  path  another 
girdle-wall  of  Nile-bricks.  Passing  through  a  gateway  in  the  latter, 
adorned  with  the  cartouche  of  Nekht-Hai-ehbet  (p.  Ixxivii),  we 
reach  the  — 

Temple  of  Mont,  which,  though  not  inferior  in  size  to  the  temple 
of  Khons  (p.  243),  is  now  so  ruined  that  its  ground-plan  can  scarcely 
be  made  out.  The  temple  was  built  for  the  war-god  Mont  or  Mentu 
by  Amenophis  III.  (18th  Dyn.),  though  it  was  subsequently  several 
times  enlarged  between  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.  and  the  epoch  of  the 
Ptolemies,  especially  by  Euergetes  I.  The  temple  stood  upon  a  plat- 
form of  masonry,  traces  of  which  still  remain.  The  earlier  sculptures 
and  architectural  fragments  are  of  great  beauty  ^  and  columns  with 
Hathor  capitals  were  also  employed.  Two  obelisks  of  red  granite 
once  stood  in  front  of  the  N.  entrance,  upon  bases  that  are  still  in  situ. 
The  N.  gateway,  built  of  granite,  dates  from  Ptolemy  Philadelphos. 

From  the  granite  gateway  we  proceed  to  the  S.W.,  passing  the 
remains  of  a  Ptolemaic  Temple ,  of  which  the  staircase  is  still  to 
be  seen,  to  Six  SmaU  Chapels^  each  of  which  is  entered  by  a  sand- 
stone gateway  (without  inscription)  in  the  girdle-wall.  Only  the  two 
chapels  farthest  to  the  W.  have  left  any  considerable  remains.  The 
second  from  the  W.  contains  the  name  of  Amenertais,  with  that  of 
her  brother  Shabako.  The  fine  alabaster  statue  of  the  queen,  now 
in  the  museum  at  Gizeh  (p.  87),  was  found  here. 

Re-entering  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  by  a  gateway 
in  its  S.  girdle-wall,  we  notice  immediately  to  our  left  a  Temple 
of  Ptah,  patron-god  of  Memphis.  It  was  built  by  Thutmosis  III. 
and  enlarged  and  restored  by  Shabako  the  Ethiopian  and  by  several 
of  the  Ptolemies. 

As  we  approach  from  the  W.,  we  reach  five  successive  Qateway*^  of 
which  the  second  and  fourth  (PI.  a  and  h)  were  built  by  Shabako,  whose 
names  have  been  scratched  out,  the  others  by  a  Ptolemy.  Farther  on  is  a 
Corridor^  running  between  two  columns  (with  rich  foliage  capitals)  con- 
nected by  a  balustrade.  The  Pylon  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  has  a  portal 
bearing  the  name  of  Thutmosis  III.,  restored  in  the  Ptolemaic  period. 
This  admits  to  a  Court  (PI.  e),  embellished  at  the  back  with  a  portico 
supported  by  two  sixteen-sided  columns.  Two  altars  stand  here,  deaicated 
by  Amenemhet  I.  and  Thutmosis  III.  In  the  walls  are  ancient  recesses. 
A  staircase  ascends  to  the  upper  story.  A  doorway  (with  restored  reliefs 
of  Thutmosis  III.),  in  the  main  axis  of  the  temple,  leads  into  the  SancHtarVy 
which  retains  the  original  reliefs  of  Thutmosis  III.  To  the  right  is  a 
room  with  a  statue  of  the  lion-headed  goddess  Sekhmet:  to  the  left,  another 
with  a  well-preserved  ceiling  and  ancient  reliefs  of  Thutmosis  ill.  —  It 
is  instructive  to  observe  the  difference  in  style  between  the  ancient  and 
the  restored  reliefs. 
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Between  this  temple  of  Ptah  and  the  great  hypostjl 
temple  of  Ammon  are  the  remains  of  three  small  Chapt^ 
Period^  all  entered  Arom  the  E. 

The  soathemmost  and  largest  was  bailt  towards  th* 
26th  Dyn.  by  the  miyordomo  Peteneit.  In  the  doorway  w« 
tlkh  III.  and  the  Queen  Enkh-nes-nefer-eb^re  sacriQcing  til 
other  gods.  Beyond  is  a  hall  built  of  brick,  with  four  stoni 
the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  Sanctuary  is  Nitocris,  wl| 
tikh  II.,  to  the  left  is  Amasis.  —  The  central  chapel  was  \ 
otherwise  unknown  Sheshonk  in  the  reign  of  Amaais,  who  , 
ou  the  left  jamb  of  the  entrance-door.  On  the  right  jamb  |j 
neS'Oefer-eb-re,  to  whose  household  Sheshonk  belonged.  TU 
temple  are  of  brick,  with  the  exception  of  the  sanctuary,  wh} 
—  The  N.  chapel,  the  oldest,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Tahark 
who,  along  with  the  princess  Shepenwepet,  appears  on  the' 

j 

d,  Thb  Southern  Buildings. 

Situated  to  the  S.  of  Ramses  II.'s  girdle-wall  (p.> 
Sacred  Lake,  named  by  the  Arabs  Birket  el-Malldha  oi 
Salt  Pit,  as  the  water  has  become  saline  and  undrinka 
infiltration.  The  banks  were  anciently  faced  with  hewn 
traces  of  these  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  i 
the  N.  side. 

Between  this  lake  and  the  girdle-wall  are  a  few  half-ruin* 
partly  constructed  of  alabaster.  The  ruins  nearest  the  lake  d 
reign  of  Thutmosis  III.,  those  immediately  adjoining  the  temp 
the  reign  of  the  Ethiopian  Taharka. 

We  now  proceed  to  visit  the  Connecting  Buildings  1 
Temple  of  Ammon  and  the  Temple  of  Mut,  which  wei 
Queen  Makere  but  were  probably  never  completed.  Quitti 
tral  Court  of  the  Temple  of  Ammon,  we  enter  a  court  < 
two  sides  by  walls  and  on  the  rear  by  Pylon  VII.,  all  o 
in  ruins.  On  the  exterior  of  the  W.  wall  was  inscribed 
treaty  made  by  Ramses  II.  with  the  Hlttites  (p.  252).  On 
is  a  long  inscription  (PI.  a),  describing  the  contests  of  K 
ptah  with  the  Libyans  and  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterran< 
cans,  Achaeans,  etc.);  and  farther  on  is  a  triumphal  relit 
Merenptah  in  the  presence  of  Ammon  grasping  a  group 
by  the  hair  and  smiting  them  with  his  club. 

Pylon  Vn  was  built  by  Thutmosis  III.,  whose  victor 
ebrated  on  both  sides  of  it.  In  front  of  the  S.  side  are  1 
of  two  colossal  statues  of  Thutmosis  111. ,  in  red  granite 

Beside  the  easternmost  of  the  two  walls  which  unite 
with  Pylon  VIII  lies  (to  the  left)  a  small  Chapel,  datin 
reign  of  Thutmosis  III.  Round  the  Sanctuary  runs  a  galler 
by  pillars  connected  with  each  other  by  balustrades.  Fai 
the  same  wall,  is  a  representation  (PI.  e)  of  Ramses  II. 

Pylon  Vlll  is  in  comparatively  good  preservation, 
was  built  by  Queen  Makere,  and  is  thus  the  most  ancient 
entire  building.   Makere^s  names  were  removed  from  th 

Bakdekeb^s  Egypt.   5th  Ed.  l*] 
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Tbutmosis  II.  Sethos  I.  restored  the  reliefs  from  which  Ameno- 
phis  lY .  (p.  203}  had  removed  all  allusions  to  Ammon ;  but  he 
frequently  inserted  his  own  name  instead  of  replacing  those  of  the 

ancient  kings. 

N.  Side.  Left  Toioer  (E.).;  i.  Sethos  I.  sacriflcingto  various  gods; 
farther  to  the  right,  2.  Thutm'osls  II.  (originally  Hakere)  hefore  the  lion- 
headed  goddess  Wert-hekaw  and  Hathor;  behind  the  king  are  priests 
carrying  the  sacred  boat  of  Ammon;  beneath  appears  Thutmosis  I.  before 
the  Theban  triad.  The  inscription  in  front  of  this  king  refers  to  the 
accession  of  Makere.  —  Right  Tover  (W.)^  from  left  to  right:  i.  Sethos  I. 
(originally  Hakere)  before  the  hawk-headed  Hont,  who  holds  before  him 
the  symbol  for  'life*";  behind  are  priests  carrying  the  boat  of  Ammon; 
beneath  are  two  rows  representing  Bamses  III.  in  presence  of  various 
gods.  2.  Thntmosis  II.  (originally  Makere)  before  Ammon  and  Ehons; 
behind  the  king  are  the  goddess  Wert-hekaw  and  Thout,  the  latter  writ- 
ing upon  a  palm-leaf;  beneath,  Bamses  III.  before  the  gods.  —  On  the  Jambs 
of  the  Central  Doorway  are  inscriptions  of  Thutmosis  III.  and  Thutmosis  II. 

On  each  side  in  the  Gatbwat  is  Bamses  II.  before  various  deities. 

S.  SiDB.  Left  Tower  (W.).  Amenophis  II.  seissing  captured  enemies  by  the 
hair  and  smiting  them  with  his  club;  before  him  is  Ammon  (inserted  by 
Sethos  I.).  Right  Tower  (E.)^  a  similar  scene.  —  On  the  Door  Jambs  are 
inscriptions  of  Thutmosis  II.  (left)  and  Thutmosis  III.  (right).  —  Leaning 
against  the  right  door-post  is  an  inscription  on  red  granite,  recording  the 
Asiatic  campaigns  of  Amenophis  II.  The  lower  part  is  broken  off.  —  On 
the  E.  Side  of  the  right  (E.)  tower  are  reliefs  and  inscriptions  of  high- 
priests  of  Ammon  in  the  reign  of  Sethos  11. 

Six  colossal  seated  figures  of  kings  were  originally  placed  before 
the  S.  side  of  this  pylon.  The  best-preserved  of  these  are:  to  the  W., 
Amenophis  I.  (limestone)  and  Thutmosis  II.  (red  breccia);  to  the 
E.,  Thutmosis  II.  Both  the  figures  of  Thutmosis  retain  their  lower 
part  only;  an  inscription  on  the  back  of  that  to  the  W.  records 
that  Thutmosis  III.  restored  it  in  the  4:2nd  year  of  his  reign. 

The  following  Pylon  IX,  built  by  King  Haremheb,  has  collapsed. 
The  reliefs  and  inscriptions  (of  Haremheb,  Ramses  II.,  Ramses  IV., 
and  Ramses  VI.)  are  of  little  interest.  On  the  S.  side  are  the  remains 
of  two  colossal  statues,  which  Ramses  II.  'asurped\ 

Between  Pylons  IX  and  X  lies  a  square  court,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  which  is  interrupted  on  the  left  (E.)  side  by  the  ruins  of  a 
small  Temple  of  Amenophis  II. 

In  front  of  the  temple  is  a  Qallery^  borne  by  14  square  pillars  em- 
bellished with  reliefs.  Thence  a  granite  portal  admits  us  to  a  large  Hall^ 
the  roof  of  which  rested  on  16  square  pillars  with  concave  cornices  at 
the  top.  On  the  four  sides  of  each  pillar  appears  Amenophis  II.  before 
some  deity.  This  hall  is  flanked  by  smaller  chambers,  two  of  which 
have  pillars  like  those  of  the  main  hall.  Most  of  the  sculptures  on  the 
walls  and  pillars  are  executed  in  fine  low  relief,  on]j  a  few  being  in 
sunk  relief.    Much  of  the  colouring  is  in  good  preservation. 

On  the  E.  Wall  of  the  court,  to  the  right  (S.)  of  the  temple,  are 
soYeial  important  reliefs  of  Haremheb.  At  PJ.  d  we  see  the  king 
conducting  to  the  Theban  triad  a  number  of  captives  from  the  in- 
cense-yielding land  of  Punt,  who  bear  sacks  of  gold  and  gems  and 
other  gifts.  At  PI.  «,  to  the  right  of  the  door,  the  king  appears 
leading  fettered  Syrian  captives  before  the  Theban  triad. 
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On  tlio  outside  of  the  wall,  behind  PI.  «,  is  a  procei 
carrying  the  sacred  boats.  Beside  it  is  inscribed  an  ordiq 
beb,  intended  to  restore  order  to  the  distracted  state. 

The  reliefs  on  the  W,  Wall  of  the  court,  which  A 
Haremheb,  are  in  poor  preservation. 

The  wings  of  Pylon  X,  the  last  pylon,  forming  th* 
to  the  precincts  of  the  great  temple  of  Ammon,  have  CS 
the  central  doorway  is  still  standing.  Haremheb  was  I 
this  pylon  also,  for  which  he  used  the  stones  of  a  bH 
by  Amenophis  IV.  in  Karnak  to  his  new  deity  (p.  203), 
on  the  doorway  exhibit  Haremheb  sacrificing  and  perfli 
religions  rites.  —  In  front  of  the  N.  side  of  the  pylon  stie 
less  statues  of  Ramses  II. ;  and  before  the  S.  side  are  th 
colossal  statues  of  Amenophis  III.  (E.)  and  Haremhe 
the  lower  part  of  a  colossns  of  Osiris. 

Beyond  the  pylon  the  E,  Avenue  of  Sphinxes^  erectei 
heb,  leads  to  the  S.  Temple  Precincts. 

To  the  E.  of  the  avenue  is  a  Chapel  of  Osiri*-  Ptah  (clos6( 
preserved  painted  reliefs.  The  chapel  was  built  by  the  Etl 
Tanutamon  and  Taharka  (25th  Dyn.). 

The  avenue  leads  straight  to  a  Oate^  built  by  Phila( 
embellished  with  reliefs  and  long  inscriptions,  in  the 
girdle-wall  enclosing  the  temple  of  Mut.  Thence  we  pro 
figures  of  recumbent  rams,  sphinxes,  and  fragments  of  stat 

Temple  of  Xnt,  built  by  Amenophis  III.,  which  I 
been  cleared  of  rubbish  under  the  directions  of  Miss 
English  lady. 

A  Gateway  (PI.  A)  admits  us  to  a  large  Couri^  in  the  mid 
was  a  colonnade.  Outside  the  gateway  are  several  pillars  wi 
the  god  Bes.  On  the  gateway  are  lengthy  inscriptions  of  tl 
period  (hymns  to  Mut)  and  in  the  entrance  is  an  in.'cription  oj 
who  restored  the  temple.  The  court  contains  several  seated  1 
lion-headed  goddess  Sekhmet,  which  were  dedicated  in  thl 
Amenophis  ni.  On  several  of  these  Shashonk  I.  has  placed  h 
in  place  of  that  of  Amenophis.  —  Farther  on  is  a  second  Co\ 
statues  of  Sekhmet  and  a  colossal  granite  figure  of  Amen 
The  inner  rooms  of  the  temple  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condi< 

Behind  the  temple  of  Mu^  lies  a  Sacred  Lake,  in  th( 
horseshoe.    Farther  to  the  W.  are  the  remains  of  a  sn 

of  Bami eg  m. 

On  the  W.  Exterior  Wall  are  some  interesting  represen(ati( 
from  the  king's  campaigns:  1.  Battle  in  Syria;  2.  By  Han  capt 
before  the  king;  adjoining.,  heaps  of  hands  cut  off  from  tfc 
being  counted;  3.  Battle  with  the  Libyans;  4.  Triumphal  ] 
the  king,  and  train  of  Libyan  captives:  5.  The  king  innpeeting 
6.  Train  of  captives;  7.  Dedication  of  the  spoil  to  Ammon  ai 
d  eities. 


ExcoRsioN  TO  MedamOt,  Only  to  be  undertakes  when  th 
dance  of  time;  4-5  hrs.  are  necessary.  The  site  is  reached  af 
rapid  riding  We  proceed  first  to  the  E.  sphinx-avenue  of  £a 
the  road  divei^es  to  the  right,  along  a  large  embankment.    I 
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to  the  left  and  runs  mostly  along  the  edge  of  ditches,  frequented,  especially 
in  December,  by  wild  fowl. 

The  Temple  of  Kedamdt,  dedicated  to  the  war-god  Mont,  was  situated 
in  the  K.  suburb  of  Thebes,  called  Metu.  The  erection  of  this  temple  dates 
from  the  time  of  Amenophis  II.,  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  His  name  occurs 
on  the  large  granite  pillars  which  are  still  standing  and  which  probably 
formed  part  of  the  Sanctuary.  The  latter  was  adjoined  by  a  large  edifice, 
lying  approximately  from  E.  to  W.  Much  farther  to  the  W.  was  a  Pylon^. 
facing  the  river,  but  now  destroyed^  it  was  built  by  Sethos  I.  and  Bamses  II. 
Under  the  Ptoleinies  an  addition  was  made  to  the  earlier  temple,  including 
the  five  columns,  which  are  now  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  ruins.  These  belonged  to  a  covered  colonnade.  Between 
the  two  clustered  columns  with  calyx- capitals  is  a  door,  with  inscriptions 
of  Euergetes  II.  and  Xeos  Dionysos.  The  two  clustered  columns  with  bud- 
capitals  and  the  fifth  isolated  column  probably  belonged  to  the  original 
temple  of  the  Middle  Empire  and  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 
rebuilding  during  the  Ptolemaic  period. 


B.  THE  WEST  BANK  AT  THEBES. 

An  eartff  start  should  be  made.  Guides^  Donkeys,  etc.,  see  p.  233.  Lun- 
cheon should  be  taken.  A  ferry-boat  plies  from  the  two  chief  hotels  at 
Luxor  to  the  W.  bank  (there  and  back  is.).  Donkeys  are  usually  found 
on  the  W.  bank,  but  a  large  party  is  recommended  to  order  them  the 
night  before. 

On  the  West  Bank  lay  the  Necropolis,  or  City  of  the  Dead,  and 
also  a  large  number  of  temples.  These  latter,  dating  mostly  Arom 
the  New  Empire,  were  dedicated  to  Ammon,  the  principal  deity  of 
Thebes,  and  were  also  used  In  the  worship  of  deceased  kings.  They 
were  adjoined  by  dwellings  for  the  priests,  libraries,  and  sometimes 
schools.  In  the  vicinity  were  groves  and  lakes,  besides  granaries, 
stables  for  the  sacrificial  animals,  barracks  for  the  guards,  prisons, 
etc.  Close  by  lay  villages  inhabited  by  the  numerous  workmen 
who  found  employment  in  connection  with  the  cemeteries :  masons, 
painters,  builders,  and  above  all  embalmers,  to  whose  care  the  bodies 
were  committed.  Gradually  a  whole  city  arose  here,  like  the  quarters 
beside  the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes  at  Cairo.  Under  the  New  Em- 
pire its  management  was  placed  In  the  hands  of  a  special  official, 
known  as  'prince  of  the  West  and  director  of  the  workers  at  the 
Necropolis*. 

8.  The  Temple  of  Sethos  I.  at  Kurna. 

From  the  landing-place  of  the  boat  on  the  W.  bank  we  ride  first 
in  a  westerly,  then  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  in  */4  hr.  reach 
the  ^Temple  of  Sethos  I.,  the  front  of  which  with  its  columns  is 
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is  Tisible  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  temple  was  fi 
honour  of  Ammon  by  Sethos  I;,  and  at  the  same  time  w 
to  the  worship  of  the  king's  father,  Ramses  I.  Sethos 
finished  and  Ramses  II.  'renewed*  it,  Ue.  added  the  i 
inscriptions  that  were  wanting.  The  beantifol  ezecuti 
inscriptions  and  reliefs  ylTidly  recall  the  contempora 
tures  in  the  great  temple  at  Abydos  (p.  218).  The  origi 
ing  (see  the  annexed  plan)  was  518  ft.  in  length,  bat  ol 
the  actual  sanctuary  with  its  halls  and  chambers,  153  ft. 
remains ,  while  there  are  only  scanty  relics  of  the  'forn 
and  pylons. 

The  CoLONyA.i)E  on  the  front  of  the  temple  originally 
10  clustered  columns  with  papyrus-bud  capitals,  but  o 
now  left.  On  the  architrave  is  the  dedicatory  inscription'of  ] 
In  its  inner  wall  are  three  doors  (PL  a,  6,  c),  which  lea 
three  divisions  of  the  temple.   On  this  wall,  to  the  left  of 
representations  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  Egypt  (a  man  ai 
alternately),  bearing  flower-decked  dishes  with  cakes  and 
the  right,  similar  reliefs  of  the  provinces  of  Lower  Eg] 
former  have  liliea  on  their  heads,  the  latter  papyri  — 
emblems  of  the  two  regions.    Above  the  former  the  ki 
incense  to  the  bark  of  Ammon  carried  by  priests;    above  ; 
the  king  appe^^rs  before  various  deities. 

Passing  through  the  middle  door  (PL  6),  we  enter  a  H  ! 
Hall  with  6  papyrus-bud  columns,  flanked  on  each  side 
chambers  (PL  d^i).  On  the  slabs  of  the  roof  of  the  middle  ais  I 
the  winged  sun-disc,  flying  vultures,  and  the  names  of  ii 
between  two  vertical  rows  of  hieroglyphics.  The  low  reliel 
walls  show  Sethos  I.  and  Ramses  II.  before  various  deitie; 
at  PI.  a  and  at  PL  P  represent  respectively  Mut  and  It 
pendera  nourishing  Sethos.  —  Side  Ghambebs.  Chamber  g  i 
and  inaccessible;  the  ceilings  in  Chamhen  d,  /*,  and  i^  ar<i 
condition.  The  finely  executed  reliefs  in  Chambers  e,  f, 
depict  Sethos  I.  offering  incense  or  performing  sacred  ce:; 
in  presence  of  various  deities.  In  Chamber  i:  on  the  left  wat 
before  the  sacred  bark  of  the  king ;  on  the  right  wall,  the  kin 
at  the  banquet;  on  the  rear- wall,  the  king  as  the' god  Osirif 
in  a  chapel,  surrounded  by  other  gods.  In  Chamber  d  d 
reliefs  of  Ramses  II.,  showing  (right)  the  king  entering  thi 
before  Ammon  and  Amonet,  and  (left)  the  king  offering  in 
Ammon,  Khons,  and  Mut  —  The  SANCTUAar  has  four  uii 
square  pillars.  On  the  fight  and  left  walls  Sethos  appears 
incense  before  the  boat  of  Ammon. 

"We  now  turn  to  the  Ri&ht  Division  of  the  temple,  whic 
very  ruinous  condition.  It  consisted  of  the  long  Hall  of  Ra 
with  10  columns  (no  longer  standing),  and  of  several  room: 
and  beside  it,  and  originally  separated  from  it.    The  sunl 
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of  this  part  are  of  the  tiine  of  Ramses  II.,  and  far  inferior  to  those 
of  the  central  building  and  left-hand  portion  of  the  sanctaary. 

We  re-enter  the  colonnade  through  Door  e,  and  proceed  through 
Door  a  to  visit  the  Lbft  Division  of  the  temple.  In  the  small  Ghapei. 
OF  Ramses  I.  (with  two  papyrus-bud  columns),  are  high  reliefs, 
which  were  probably  'usurped'  by  Ramses  II. :  to  the  right  the  king 
kneeling  before  Ammon,  Khons,  and  the  deified  Sethos,  while 
behind  him  is  Mut.  —  Adjoining  are  three  Guambbbs  (PI,  A,  B,  C). 
On  the  side-walls  of  the  central  chamber  (PI.  A)  Sethos  I.  offers 
incense  to  the  boat  of  Ammon.  On  the  rear-wall  is  a  door-shaped 
stele  to  Ramses  II.  The  two  other  rooms  (PI.  B  and  C)  were  built 
by  Ramses  II.  and  contain  rather  rude  reliefs  (the  king  before  the 
gods).  —  A  side-door  (PI.  Q  leads  from  the  Ghapel  of  Ramses  I.  to 
a  narrow  Corridor,  the  left  wall  of  which  is  now  represented  by  a 
single  course  of  masonry.  Thence  we  enter  (to  the  right)  Room  D, 
with  sank  reliefs  dating  from  Ramses  II.,  showing  that  king  and  his 
father  Sethos  sacrificing  before  various  deities.  —  A  small  Door 
(PI.  m)  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  brings  us  once  more  into  the 
colonnade. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  is  a  spring  with  a  water-wheel 
(Sdkiyeh)  and  some  sunt  trees,  used  as  a  watering-place  for  cattle 
Farther  to  the  N.,  among  the  spurs  of  the  Libyan  mountains,  is  the 
Necropolis  of  Drah  AhuH  Negga. 

Drah  Abu^l  Negga  is  one  of  the  oldest  cemeteries  of  Thebes,  and  the 
treasures  discovered  here  by  Mariette^s  excavations  were  of  extraordinary 
value.  Tombs  of  the  lith,  13th,  and  17th  Dynasties  were  discovered  here, 
but  they  have  all  been  destroyed.  The  Rook  Tombs  on  the  hill-slope  of 
Drah  AbuU  Negga  are  more  interesting.  Immediately  behind  the  last 
houses  in  the  village  of  Kurna  is  the  Tomb  of  Neb-Amon^  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Eniipire,  with  tasteful  stucco  reliefs  of  vintage  and 
funeral  scenes.  A  hole  in  this  tomb  is  the  only  access  to  the  adjacent 
Tomb  of  UetU-her-khopshef^  royal  fan-bearer.  Of  the  two  chambers  hei'e 
one  has  been  filled  up  by  a  landslip.  The  very  fine  reliefs  of  the  other 
represent  burial-scenes  and  funeral  sacrifices.  —  Farther  to  the  N.  is  the 
unfinished  Tomh  of  Ramose^  an  architect. 


4.  Btb&n  el-Xoltik.   Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

The  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  BibIm  el-MulOk  belong  to  the  18-20th  Dyn- 
asties, and,  in  contrast  to  the  pyramids  that  mark  the  graves  of  kings 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire,  consist  of  series  of  passages  and 
chambers  hewn  in  the  rock.  Like  the  corridors  within  the  pyramids  they 
were  intended  only  tor  the  reception  of  the  sarcophagus;  the  temples 
dedicated  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased,  in  which  the  offerings  to  the  dend 
were  made,  were  built  in  the  plain. 

The  Structdbe  of  the  tombs  is  practically  the  same  in  all.  Three 
Corridors,  placed  one  beyond  the  other,  led  into  the  innermost  recesses. 
Small  side-chambers  sometimes  opened  off  the  first  corridor ;  oblong  recesses 
were  made  at  the  top  of  the  sides  of  the  second;  and  small  recesses  for 
the  reception  of  the  furnifitre  of  the  dead  were  provided  at  the  end  of 
the  third.  A  door  led  from  the  third  corridor  into  an  Anteroom^  beyond 
which  lay  the  Main  Hall,  where,  in  a  hollow  in  the  floor,  the  heavy 
granite  sarcophagus  was  deposited.    The  main  hall,  the  roof  of  which 
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w^aa  frequenfly  supported  by  pillars,  was  often  adjoined 
ceded  by  other  chambers.  , 

The  Walls  of  the  tombs,  from  the  entrance  to  the  fl 
w^ere  covered  with  sacred  pictures  and  texts,   a  knowledge  \ 
essential  for  the  deceased  in  the  future  lite.    The  prevaili| 
at  Biban  el-Muluk  was  that  the  deceased  king,  accompanieq 
god  (or  rather  absorbed  in  the  sun-god),  sailed  through  the 
at    night  in  a  boat;   thus  those  scenes  and  texts  were  prf 
described  this  voyage  and  instructed  the  deceased  as  to  thi^ 
These   texts  were  taken  from  two  books,  closely  related  U 
One  was  called  *'Tft€  Book  of  that  which  is  in  the  Undtrworldf 
to  this,   the  underworld   {Twat;  p.  cxziv)  is  divided  into  12 
responding  to  the  12  hours  of  night;  and  the  descriptions 
were  therefore  likewise  in  12  chapters.    In  each  of  these  tl 
the  boat  of  the  sun  tloating  on  it  is  represented  in  the   mi^ 
boat  stands  the  ram-headed  sun- god,   surrounded  by  his  : 
bringing  for  a  short  time  light  and  life  to  the  regions  he  travel 
and  beluw  are  shown  the  two  banks  of  the  river,  thronged  b 
of  spirits,  deemons,  and  monsters,   which  greet  the  sun  and 
enemies. 

The  second  book,  known  as  the  ^Book  of  the  Portals'* ^  re] 
same  conceptions.  The  nocturnal  journey  of  the  sun  throng 
gions  of  the  underworld  is  again  represented,  and,  as  in  tit 
these  regions  are  conceived  of  as  provinces  or  nomes.  Mi 
guarded  by  gigantic  serpents,  separate  one  region  from  anotbe 
bears  a  name  known  to  the  sun-god,  and  the  deceased  must  1 
Two  gods  and  two  fire-spitting  snakes  guard  the  approach  a: 
sun-god. 

A  third  work,  which  may  be  called  ^Ths  Sun's  Jowmty  i 
teortcTy  contains  still  more  gloomy  and  unattractive  represent! 
sun-god  has  arrived  in  the  underworld  and  addresses  a  Sf 
spirits  and  monsters,  which  are  carefully  depicted  in  long  ro 

Recourse  was  hiid  to  other  works  also  for  the  decoration  ' 
tombs.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  ^Praising  of  Ri\  and  ' 
the  Opening  of  the  Mouth' .  The  former,  which  was  used  in  t 
ridors,  contains  a  long-winded  hymn  to  the  sun-god,  to  be  rs' 
evening  as  the  sun  entered  the  underworld.  In  the  course  (i 
the  god  is  invoked  under  75  different  names  and  is  depicted 
forms.  —  The  text  and  illustrations  in  the  second  ,of  these  v 
the  multifarious  ceremonies  which  had  to  be  performed  befor 
of  the  deceased  king  in  order  to  indue  it  with  life  and  ensuii 
of  its  organs,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  tomt 

Strabo  tells  of  40  tombs  'worthy  of  a  visit*,  the  scholars  ol 
Expedition  mention  11,  while  at  present  4L  are  accessible,  on  tl: 
of  which  their  numbers  are  inscribed.  Pausanias,  iElian, 
Ammianus  ]tfarcellinu.<),  and  other  ancient  authors  refer  to  il 
Syringes  (aupivYSC)  of  Thebes,  which  name  also  ( ccurs  in  tli 
scriptions  witnin  the  tombs.  The  word  Syrinx*  meant  first  a 
pipe  formed  of  longish  reeds,  then  it  came  to  mem  a  hoIl( 
and  thus  was  applied  to  the  long  rock-hewn  passages  ofBib&i 

There  are  two  roates  from  the  Temple  of  Sethos  at 
Biban  el-Muluk  (a  donkey-ride  of  3/4  hr.).    The  lower  ( 
described  below.    The  mountain-tiack  via  Asasif  and  De 
more  fatiguing  though  shorter,  is  better  followed  oti 
(comp.  p.  278). 

The  lower  route  passes  the  spring  to  the  N.  of  the 
Sethos,  leaves  the  necropolis  of  Drah  Abu'l  Negga  (p.  2 
left,  and  winds  through  the  valley  (w&di),  first  to  the  N.A^ 
the  W.  The  gorge  gradually  contracts,  between  walls  of  na 
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doors  of  which  open  as  the  sun-god  approaches  \  above  \ 
snake.  Farther  to  the  right  gods  peep  forth  from  a  lak) 
Lower  Panel,  to  the  left,  Atam  leans  upon  his  staff;  % 
rendered  the  snake  Apophis,  the  foe  of  the  sun-god,  iis 
now  lies  before  him,  watched  by  9  gods,  *who 
ward  off  the  snake\  To  the  right  are  Atum 
and  other  gods.  —  On  the  Bight  Walk  is  Chap- 
ter III  of  the  ^Book  of  the  Portals'  (beginning 
at  the  entrance).  Beyond  the  gate  guarded  by 
the  serpent  Zetbl  we  see  the  journey  through 
the  third  region  of  the  underworld.  In  the 
Middle  the  boat  is  being  drawn  by  4  men  to- 
wards a  long  chapel,  in  which  lie  the  mum- 
mies of  9  gods.  Then  follow  12  goddesses,  re- 
presenting the  hours  of  the  night;  these,  di- 
vided into  two  groups  of  six,  separated  by  a 
huge  serpent,  ascend  a  mountain,  beneath 
which  is  a  pond,  Indicated  by  zigzag  lines.  In 
the  Uppet'  Panel  are  a  row  of  gods,  Vho  hasten 
to  their  Ka\  13  jackal-headea  deemons.  stand- 
ing upon  a  pond,  Hhe  lake  of  life\  and  10  Uraeus 
snakes,  upon  the  4ake  of  the  Ur«Bi\  In  the 
Loteer  Panel  we  see.  Horns,  leaning  on  his  staff, 
and  11  gods  advancing  towards  Osiris,  *lord  of 
the  western  ones'  (i.e.  of  the  dead).  Osiris 
(whose^  figure  has  been  destroyed)  stands  above 
a  serpent  in  a  recess,  in  front  of  which  is  an 
Ureus-snake.  Twelve  other  gods  approach  the 
recess  from  the  other  side.  Farther  on  are 
4  men  before  vaulted  ovens  (?),  watched  by  a 
god.  The  beginning  of  Chapter  IV  ot  the 
^Book  of  the  Portals'  appears  on  the  right  rear  J 

wall,  where  we  see  the  outwork  and  the  gate 
guarded  by  the  serpent  Teke-hor.  On  the  roof 
are  two  representations  of  the  Egyptian  sky. 
—  In  the  next  Cobsidob  is  the  beginning  of  the 
^Sun's  Journey  through  the  Underworld'.  In  the 
Boom,  to  the  Left  the  mummy  of  the  king  is 
depicted  23  times ;  in  the  Boom  to  the  Bight, 
17  Ames.  The  Begesses,  on  each  side  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  have  figures  of  gods  in 
their    shrines    below,  and    representations   of  ) 

sacrificial  offerings  above.  On  the  Lintel  of  the 
door  to  the  last  room  is  the  boat  of  the  sun 
upon  a  double*sphinx,  adored  by  the  king  on 
each  side.  —  Last  Book.  On  each  of  the  side- 
walls  is  a  bed,  with  lions'  heads  and  lions' 
feet,  with  a  chair  and  two  chests  above,  and 
below,  four  vessels  for  entrails,  with  the  heads 
of  the  four  genii  uf  the  dead  on  the  lids. 

No,  d,  to  the  left  of  the  path,  is  half- 
flUed  with  rubbish ;  it  was  originally  in- 
tended for  Ramses  III. 

No,  4,  Tomb  of  Ramses  XII.  ^  Nefer- 
er-ke-re^  the  last  of  the  Ramessides.  This 
tomb  is  unfinished. 

No,  5,  farther  on,  to  the  left,  Is  the  entrance  to  a  c 

*No.  6.    Tomb  of  Eanuei  IX.,  approached  by  a  i 
[with  inclined  plane,  and  steps  at  the  sides).    On  t1 
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SArcophagns,  which  stood  in  Boom  VII,  has  left  traees  (| 
the  walls  are  gods  and  ghosts.  On  the  vaulted  ceiling  ai 
the  goddess  of  the  sky  (representing  the  morning  and  4 
neath  whom  are  constellations,  beats  of  the  stars,  etc. 

Opposite,  on  the  right  side  of  the  path,  is  No,  t 
Ramses  11.^  filled  up  witli  rabbish.  This  tomb  wai 
antiquity.  The  mummy  of  Ramses  II.  was  found  I 
Der  el-bahri  (p.  278)  and  is  now  in  Gizeh  Museum  ( 

No.  8,  the  Tomb  of  MerenptaJh,  lies  in  a  side*gfi 
the  rigbt  of  the  path. 

Over  the  entrance  are  Isis  and  Kephtbys  worshipping  | 
which  are  a  scarabeeus  and  the  ram-beaded  sun-god.    Cos 
Left  Wall,  at  PI.  a,  is  an  admirable  relief,  with 
well-preserved  colouring,  of  the  king  before 
Harmachis.  Farther  on  are  three  vertical  lines 
of  hieroglyphics,   containing  the   title   of  the 
''Book  of  the  Praising  of  Be\    Adjoining   is 
the  sun  (with  the  ram-headed  sun-god  and  a 
scarabeeus),  between  a  serpent,  a  crocodile,  and 
two  cow's  heads  (p.  271).    At  PI.  b  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ^Praising  of  Be\    On  the  RiffM 
Wcdly  at  PI.  c,  is  the  continuation  of  the  ^Prais- 
ing'. —  CoBBiDOR  11.  To  the  right  and  left  of 
the  Entrance  are  gates  of  the  underworld  (from 
the  'Book  of  the  Portal^').   On  the  Left  Wall,  at 
the  top  of  the  recess  PI.  d  and  at  /  and  g  are 
34  forms  of  the  sun-god  (p.  263),   standing  on 
a  staircase.    Below  is  the  text  of  the  invo- 
cation'' (p.  263)  and  at  /  and  g^  the  kneeling 
Isis,  with  Anubis  as  a  jackal  above.    On  the 
Right  Wall  (PI.  e  and  h)  are  corresponding  re- 
presentations ^  at  h  is  Anubis  as  a  jackal,  with 
Nephthys  kneeling  below.  —  Gobbidob  III.  On 
the  J^ft  Watt  is  the  sun^s  voyage  during  the 
4th  hour  of  night,  on  the  Right  Wall,  the  jour- 
ney   during   the   5th   hour  (p.  263).  —  Ante- 
boom  IV.    On  the  Left  Entrance  Wall  and  Left 
Wail  are  the  gods  of  the  dead,  Osiris,  Amset, 
Twemetf,  Anubis,  Khere-bakf,  Isis,  and  Xeith  ^ 
the  Right  Entrance  Wall  and  Right   Wall 
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are  Osiris,  Hupi,  Kebh-snewf,  Horns,  Neph- 
thys, and  Selket.  On  the  rear-walL,  to  the  left,  is  Anubi 
Hor-£n-metf,  with  the  panther-skin  and  side-lock^  befor 
small  genii  of  the  dead  on  a  stand.  —  Boom  V.  In  a  boll 
stands  the  sarcophagus.  On  the  walls  are  scenes  from  th( 
tals>  (p.  263).  On  the  Rear  Wall  are  representations  of 
ficing  to  Ammon,  to  the  right  and  left,  above  the  descendix 
which  is  now  filled  with  rubbish.  On  the  two  Pillars  th 
before  various  gods.  —  The  adjoining  Room  VI  is  unflni 
small  Recess  in  the  left  wall  being  decorated  with  figures  • 

*No,  9,  the  Tomb  of  Bamses  VI.,  Nth-ma-rh   T 
named  by  the  French  Expedition  La  Tombe  de  La 
and  by  British  scholars,  following  the  traditions  of  th 
Tomb  ofMemnony  as  Kamses  VI.  bore  the  same  pr»non 
phis  III.  (p.  Ixxxii),  who  was  called  Memnon  by  the  < 

Coptic  and  Greek  inscriptions  are  numerous  in  this 
presentations,  of  which  none  are  very  interesting,  are  exe 
ferior  style  to  those  in  the  other  tombs.     The  only  notevv 
is  the  last,   in   which  the  sarcophagus  stood.     The  wa] 


lit>D>,  &nd  dcicends  lo  lbs  left.  Tbe  Arabs  csll  Ihig  Slielljl,  (.•.  the 
CkUrut.  On  the  ceiling  tbe  goddess  nf  the  iky  tppe&rs  twice,  repre- 
renting  (be  sky  by  dfty  and  by  night. 

So.  10  is  tbe  Toinb  of  Amen-mtia,  one  of  tha  pret«ndeTB  to  the 
throne  at  the  end  of  the  Idth  Dyn.  (p.  liiiiil).  Hie  mother  Takhat 
and  hit  wife  Bekel-weter  were  also  buried  here.  The  repreaenta- 
tiane  ia  this  tomb  have  been  delibeiatoly  destroyed, 

"No.  1 1 .  Tomb  Of  Aanuei  m.  This  imposing  tomb,  usually 
called  'Bruce')  Tomb'  or  'Tfte  Harjier's  Tomb',  la  inferior  in  Bine 
only  to  No.  17  and  No.  14.  The  style  of  the  sculptures  is  not  tbe 
best,  but  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  repreeODtations  are  unex- 
celled. This  tomb  possesses  a  unique  peculiarity  in  the  ten  aide- 


at  the  top :  stsnlacds  with  pictures  o 
goddeas  Hathoi,  etc.  On  the  Rear 
Wall,  >t   the   top,   bib   sifdws, 
bowB,  qulven.  On  the  Risht  WaU: 
at  the  top  are  standards  with  goda' 
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I 
(the  souls  of  Pe  and  Nekben).  On  the  rear-wall,  farlhJ 
Ramses  I.  dedicates  four  parcels  to  the  beetle-headed  A| 
Har3ie«i.4,  Atum,  and  l^eith  leading  the  king  to  the  thr4 
The  BiffM  Wall  is  pierced  by  the  entrance  to  another  1 
The  repreaentntinns  are  from  Chap,  ii  of  the  'Book  of  i 
the  top  are  eight  men  towing  the  bark  of  the  sun  hf 
through  a  beam  on  which  are  seated  seven  small  deitiei 
bulls.  To  the  left  the  train  is  received  by  four  gods 
white  garments.  Below,  to  the  left,  are  Atum  and  the  A; 
to  the  right,  Atum  and  nine  other  deities. 

**No.  17.  Tomb  of  Sethos  1.,  usually  known  as  E 
from  its  discoverer  in  Oct.,  1817.  In  beauty  of  exj 
surpasses  all  the  other  tombs  of  Biban  el-Muluk,  ai 
tures  on  its  walls  appear  to  have  been  executed 
artists  whose  works  we  had  the  opportunity  of  admiri 
(p.  218).  In  size  it  resembles  Nos.  11  and  14;  its  lei 
A  steep  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  entrance. 

OoB&iDOB  I.    On  the  Left  Wall  is  the  king  befoi 
headed  Harmachis.   Then  follows  the  title  of  the  'Pr 
with  the  sun- disk  bearing  a  scarabseus  and  the  ram* 
god ,  between  a  sei^ent ,  a  crocodile,  and  two  cowi 
adjoining  text  is  taken  from  the  'Praising  of  Be'  (p.  2) 
continued  on  the  Right  Wall.    The  Ceiling  is  decorate 
vultures.  —  Cobbiuob  II  (^ith  staircase).    On  the  u 
the  recess  in  the  Left  Wall  are  represented  37  form 
god,  from  the  'Praising  of  Re'  (p.  263),  above  a  text  frt 
of  that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'.    This  is  repeated 
WaU.   At  PL  a  is  Isis,  at  PI.  6,  Nephthys,  both  kneel 
hieroglyph  for  'gold'  and  placing  their  hands  upon  a  sea] 
is  the  god  Anubis  as  a  jackal.  —  Oobridob  III.    On  tl 
(PI.  c)  is  the  journey  of  the  sun  during  the  5th  hour  oi 
the  5th  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  that  which  is  in  the  1 

In  the  Middle  Row  the  boat  of  the  sun  (destroyed)  is 
through  the  territory  of  the  god  of  the  dead,  Sokaris  of  lUemi 
gods  and  seven  goddesses  \  before  it  march  four  gods  and  th( 
uf  the  West\  In  the  Lower  Row  are  depmdns :  four  flaming  h( 
two  serpents  is  the  dwelling  of  Sokaris ,  resting  upon  two  spb 
which  is  the  hawk-headed  Sokaris  standing  upon  a  winged 
three  heads ;  above  is  a  mountain  crowned  with  a  human  hea 
On  the  ground  are  seated  four  spirits  with  the  crowns  ( 
Lower  Egypt,  a  ram^s  head,  and  a  double  feather  upon  th^ 
the  Top  Row  are  various  spirits,  etc. 

On  the  Right   Wall,  at  PI.  d,  appears  the  journej 
during  the  4th  hour  of  night,  from  the  4th  chapter  of 
that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'. 

The  boat  of  the  sun  is  being  drawn  through  the  territoi 
which  is  depicted  in  the  Top  and  Boftom  Rows.  This  is  peoph 
of  various  kinds,  serpents  ^  and  serpent-like  monsters,  incl 
legged  snake  with  a  human  head  (destroyed),  a  three  heade 
wings  and  human  legfl,  etc.  The  last  serpent  in  the  hot 
three  heads,  and  above  its  back  are  14  human  heads  with  si 
which  perhaps  represent  the  patron-deities  of  the  14  days 
half-month.  In  the  Middle  Row  the  boat  is  preceded  by  Hor 
carrying  an  eye,  etc. 
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the  PiUars  the  king  is  shown  before  various  deitiei 

flight  of  steps  leads  hence  to  Room  YI,  the  decori 

have  only  been  sketched  out.     On  the  Pillars  the  \ 

front  of  various  deities.    On  the  Left  Walls  is  the ; 

sun  during  the  9th  hour  of  night,  from  the  9th  < 

^Book  of  that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'. 

Middle  Row:  The  boat  of  the  sun,  preceded  by  twelve 
oars)  three  sacred  animals  (cow:  ram-,  bird  with  a  hi 
mummy  standing  upright,  the  guardian-deity  of  the  sacrli 
Twelve  genii  crouching  upon  curious  stands,  and  twelye  i 
Row  (partly  destroyed):  Twelve  fiery  serpents;  twelve  m^ 
a  mummy. 

On  the  Rear  Wall  is  the  journey  of  the  sun  d« 
hour  of  night  (from  the  10th  chapter  of  the  above-men 
continued  on  part  of  the  right  wall. 

Middle  Row:  The  boat  of  the  sun,  preceded  by  various 
ing  a  hawk  upon  a  two-headed  serpent  with  four  legs;  foi 
ing  sun-disks  in  place  of  heads,  carrying  arrows ;  four  spiri 
and  four  with  bows.  Top  Row:  A  god  with  a  sceptre;  sea 
the  hieroglyph  for  Mand'  before  it  with  its  fore-legs ;  the  pt 
of  Upper  and  Lower  £gypt  seated  beside  two  erect  serpent 
sun-disk ;  two  goddesses  beside  Uie  hieroglyph  for  ^god\  up 
'the  sun-disk;  goddesses  with  lions^  heads  and  human  head 
Row  (partly  destroyed) :  Horus  leaning  upon  his  staff  watch 
demned  souls  swimming  in  various  attitudes  in  the  waters 
world;  four  goddesses  with  serpents;  head  of  Set  upon  a  t 

On  the  Right  Walls  is  the  journey  of  the  sun  dm 
hour  of  night,  from  the  11th  chapter  of  the  above-mei 

Middle  Row:  Boat  of  the  sun,  preceded  by  twelve  men  ^ 
two  serpents  bearing  on  their  backs  the  two  Egyptian 
which  heads  project;  four  goddesses.  Top  Row:  Two-heade< 
(the  god  Atum),  with  four  legs  and  two  wings,  holding  a  go 
Atum)  standing  behind;  the  constellation  of  the  Hortoise\ 
a  serpent  on  which  a  god  sits;  two-headed  god;  four  gc 
seated  upon  two  serpents,  etc.  Lower  Row.  The  condemned, 
of  the  sun-god  are  being  burned  in  curious  furnaces,  under 
of  the  hawk-headed  Horus  (on  the  right);  adjacent  stand  g 
8word.«,  breathing  tlames;  in  the  last  furnaces,  four  corpse 
their  heads;  various  deities. 

We  return  to  Room  Y,  whence  a  flight  of  18  steps 
descends  to  Cobridob  VII.  To  the  left  the  king  (flgui 
is  seated  at  the  banquet-table,  with  a  hawk  hovering  o^ 
priest  with  side-lock  and  panther-skin  in  front  of  him. 
this  corridor,  which  is  36  ft.  in  length,  and  Cobbidor  V 
a  few  steps  descend,  are  decorated  with  texts  and  illusti 
ceremonies  performed  before  the  statue  of  the  deceas 
'Book  of  the  Opening  of  the  Mouth'  (p.  263).  —  Antec 
The  king  before  Osiris,  Isis,  Harsiesis,  Hathor,  Anubi 
gods  of  the  dead.  —  Hall  X,  whence  an  incline  with 
side  leads  to  the  mummy-shaft,  consists  of  two  portioi 
portion  with  pillars,  and  a  rear  portion  with  a  vaulted 
first  examine  the  scenes  in  the  former.  On  the  Left  E 
is  the  journey  of  the  sun  in  the  1st  region  of  the  und 
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chapter  of  the  *Book  of  Portals',  p.  263).  The  illastrations  are  con- 
tinued on  the  Left  Wall,  at  the  end  of  which  appear  the  4th  gate 
of  the  underworld  and  the  beginning  of  the  journey  in  the  4th 
region.  On  the  Bight  Entrance  Wall  and  the  Right  Wall  is  the 
journey  through  the  2ud  region  of  the  Underworld  (2nd  chapter  of 
tbe  *Book  of  the  Portals').  On  the  Left  Wall  of  the  rear  portion  the 
king  is  shown  (lower  row)  offering  a  libation  of  wine  to  Harmachls. 
The  alabaster  sarcophagus  of  the  king,  now  in  the  Soane  Museum, 
in  London,  stood  in  this  part  of  the  hall ;  the  mummy,  which  was 
hidden  at  Der  el-bahri,  is  now  in  the  Qizeh  Museum  (p.  80). 
Farther  on  is  the  journey  of  the  sun  during  the  1st  hour  of  night 
(1st  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'). 

In  the  two  Middle  Rows  we  8ee  (above)  the  boat  of  the  0un,  adorned  in 
front  with  a  rug,  and  bearing  the  ram-headed  sun-god,  seven  other  gods, 
Hnd  the  ^mistress  of  the  boat\  It  is  preceded  by  two  goddesses  of  truth, 
Osiris,  the  lion -headed  Sekhmet,  and  other  deities.  Below  in  his  boat  is 
the  sun-god,  in  the  form  of  a  searabseus,  worshipped  by  two  figures  of 
Osiris;  in  front  are  three  serpents  and  several  deities.  In  the  Top  and 
Bottom  Rows  (representing  the  banks  of  the  river)  are  small  square  panels, 
containing  representations  of  spirits  in  human  and  animal  shapes  (e.g. 
baboons,  fiery  serpents),  which  greet  the  god  on  his  entrance  into  the 
lower  world  or  drive  away  his  foes. 

In  a  Recess  at  the  end  of  the  left  wall  is  the  jackal-headed  Anu- 
bis,  performing  the  ceremony  of  the  'Opening  of  the  Mouth'  before 
Osiris.  —  On  the  Rear  Wall  is  the  journey  of  the  sun  in  the  2nd 
hour  of  night  (2nd  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  that  which  is  in  the 
Underworld'). 

Middle  Row.  In  the  boat  of  the  sun  the  sun-god  is  accompanied  by 
Isis  and  Nephthys,  in  the  form  of  Urtieus-serpents.  In  front  of  it  are  four 
smaller  boats,  in  one  of  which  are  thiee  deities  without  arms,  in  the 
second  a  crocodile  with  a  human  head  upon  its  back,  in  the  third  (which 
is  decorated  with  two  gods'*  heads)  a  sistrum,  two  goddesses,  and  a  scara- 
bspus,  and  in  the  fourth  (similaily  adorned)  a  god  holding  a  large  ostrich 
feather,  the  symbol  of  justice,  and  the  moon  upon  a  head-rest.  Top  and 
Bottom  Row*.    Various  spirits  and  daemons  to  protect  the  sun-god. 

On  the  Right  Wallis  the  sun's  journey  during  the  3rd  hour  of  night 

(3rd  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'). 

In  the  Middle  Row  is  the  boat  of  the  san,  preceded  by  three  smaller 
boats.  Four  gods,  with  arma  interlaced,  approach  to  meet  them.  In  the 
Top  and  Bottom  Rows  spirits  of  various  forms  (a  ram  with  a  sword,  five 
deemons  with  birds*  heads,  etc.)  greet  the  procession. 

On  the  vaulted  Ceiling  are  some  interesting  astronomical  figures, 
lists  of  the  so-called  decani-stars,  constellations,  etc. 

Adjoining  Room  X  are  four  side-chambers  (PI.  XI,  XII,  XIII, 
and  one  without  a  number).  Side  Room  XI.  The  gate  of  the  under- 
world and  the  sun's  journey  through  the  3rd  region  (3rd  chapter  of 
the  'Book  of  the  Portals',  p.  263).  —  Side  Room  XII.  The  interesting 
text  in  this  room  contains  a  very  ancient  myth  of  a  rebellion  of 
mankind  against  the  sun-god,  their  punishment,  and  the  final  rescue 
of  the  survivors.  The  scene  on  the  rear-wall  is  an  illustration  from 
this  myth :  the  heavenly  cow,  supported  by  the  god  Show  and  other 
spirits,   with  two  boats  of  the  sun  floating  on  its  back    —  Side 
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Room  XIII.    One  of  the  two  pillars  in  this  room  has  i 

other  appear  the  king,  Ptah,  aiid  Osiris.  Hound  the  tb 
runs  a  bench,  decorated  with  a  hollow  cornice ;  tU 
which  originally  supported  it  have  been  destroyed.  13 
tions  on  the  back-wall  are  almost  entirely  obliterated! 
Entrance  Wall  and  the  Left  Wall  appears  the  sun's  j^ 
the  7th  hour  of  night  (7th  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  th 
the  Underworld'). 

Middle  Row.  The  sun- god  once  more  is  shown  in  U 
prow  of  which  stands  Isis,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  with 
front  of  the  boat  a  large  serpent,  which  had  threatened  ti 
been  overcome  by  the  goddess  Selket  and  a  god.  Farther  0 
desses  with  swords,  and  four  small  mounds  of  sand,  t( 
graves  of  the  gods  Atum,  Khepere,  Be,  and  Osiris.  Ab< 
square  enclosure  upon*which  are  the  heads  of  enemies 
slaves,  as  charms  toward  off  evil  spirits.  Top  Row.  Spirit) 
human-beaded  serpent;  a  god  ('Flesh  of  Osiris')  seated  ' 
beneath  a  serpent^  three  foes  of  Osiris,  beheaded  by  a  li< 
the  god  Tenku,  holding  a  cord  binding  three  foes  lying  o 
three  human-headed  birds  wearing  crowns,  etc.  Bottom  Row. 
whom  are  the  twelve  star-gods  who  conduct  the  sun  at 
star-goddesses  approaching  the  grave  of  Osiris,  upon  wh 
rests.    The  god's  head  projects  from  the  grave-mound. 

On  the  Rear  Wall  is  the  sun's  journey  during  th 
night  (8th  chapter  of  the  'Book  of  that  which  is  in 
world'). 

Middle  Row.  The  boat  of  the  sun  towed  by  eight  men 
nine  followers  of  Be,  who  are  represented  by  Uie  hieroglyp 
with  a  head  attached  to  it  in  front.  Four  rams  (forms  of  th( 
head  the  procession.  Top  and  Bottom  Row*.  Dwellings  of 
and  spirits,  the  doors  of  which  open  as  the  sun-god  approa 
the  occupaniA  restor-^'d  to  life.  In  each  house  in  the  top  row 
(first  the  nine  gods   of  Heliopolis),  with  serpents  and  spirit 

On  the  Right  Entrance  Wall  And.  Right  Wall  is  the  joi 
the  6th  hour  of  night  (6th  chapter  of  the  above-meni 

Middle  Row.  The  boat  of  the  san  is  here  preceded  h 
the  head  of  an  ape  (his  sacred  animal),  h'>lding  in  his  hand 
sacred  to  him),  and  by  a  goddess  carrying  the  pupils  of  the  ' 
The  remainder  uf  the  row  is  taken  up  by  a  house,  in  whicl 
spirits  together  with  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  god  Ehepi 
by  a  serpent  with  five  heads.  Four  of  the  twelve  spirits  repr( 
of  Upper  Kgypt,  four  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  four  otb 
the  Top  and  Bottom  Rows  are  other  spirits.  In  the  latter  are 
the  heads  of  the  four  genii  of  the  dead  upon  their  backs,  a 
serpents  with  swords,  all  intended  to  annihilate  the  foes  o 

The  remaining  side-chamber  has  no  decorations.  — ■ 
was  unfinished  and  has  no  decorations.   It  is  filled  with 

No,  18.    Tomb  of  Ramses  XJ.,  Kheper-ma-re. 

No.  19.  Tomb  of  Ment-her-khopthefy  a  prince  of  th< 
20th  Dynasty.   The  inner  part  is  fllled  up. 

No.  20^  a  series  of  corridors,  80  yds.  long,  has  neithei 
nor  reliefs. 

No.  21  has  no  decorations. 

18 
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Nos.  22-25  lie  in  the  West  Valley  of  the  Tomhs  of  the  Kings 
(p.  278), 

Nos.  26-31  are  insignlflcant. 

No.  32,  prohably  a  royal  tomb  of  the  18th  Dyn.,  has  not  yet  been 
fully  explored. 

No.  33,  a  small  tomb  with  two  empty  rooms,  reached  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  was  discovered  by  Loret. 

*No.  34.  The  Tomb  of  Thutmosis  III.,  discovered  by  Loret  in 
1899,  lies  In  an  abrupt  and  narrow  rocky  ravine,  about  275  yds.  to 
the  S.  of  the  Tomb  of  Ramses  III.  The  entrance,  reached  by  a  steep 
flight  of  steps,  is  closed  by  an  Iron  door.  A  sloping  corridor  des'^ends 
hence  to  a  staircase,  with  broad  niches  to  the  right  and  left,  beyond 
which  another  corridor  leads  to  a  rectangular  shaft,  about  20  ft.  deep, 
probably  Intended  as  a  protection  against  grave-robbers  but  now 
crossed  by  a  hand-bridge.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  white  stars 
on  a  blue  ground. 

Farther  on  we  enter  a  room  borne  by  two  unadorned  pillars.  The 
ceiling  is  decorated  with  stars,  and  the  walls  bear  the  names  of  741 
different  gods  and  daemons.  —  In  the  left  corner  of  the  rear-wall  is 
a  staircase  leading  to  the  Tomb  Chamber,  with  has  the  form  of  an 
oval  king's  ring.  Two  square  pillars  bear  the  ceiling,  with  its  yellow 
stars  on  a  blue  background.  The  walls  are  covered  with  excellently 
preserved  scenes  and  citations  from  the  *Book  of  the  Underworld'. 
The  representations  on  the  pillars  are  of  special  interest.  On  one 
face  of  the  first  pillar  stands  a  long  religious  inscription ;  on  the 
second  face  are  Thutmosis  III.  and  the  Queen -Mother  Isis  in  a 
boat  (at  the  top),  the  king  suckled  by  Isis  in  the  form  of  a  tree 
(below),  and  the  king  followed  by  his  wives  Meryt-Re,  Ah-sat, 
Nebtkhrow,  and  the  Princess  Nofret-ere;  on  the  third  face  are 
daemons.  The  second  pillar  has  daemons  and  another  long  inscription. 
The  Sabcophaous  is  of  red  sandstone,  and  its  scenes  and  inscrip- 
tions are  in  red  paint ;  it  was  empty  when  the  tomb  was  opened, 
and  the  mummy  of  the  king  was  found  at  D^r  el-bahri  (p.  283). 
The  objects  found  in  the  four  small  adjoining  rooms  are  now  in 
Gtzeh  Museum  (p.  103). 

*No.  35.  Tomb  of  Amenophis  II.,  discovered  by  Loret  in  1898, 
about  200  yds.  to  the  W.  of  the  Tomb  of  Ramses  III.  Part  of  its 
contents  has  been  left  on  the  spot  (comp.  p.  104).  From  the  entrance 
steep  flights  of  steps  and  sloping  corridors  descend  to  a  shaft  (now 
bridged),  in  the  depth  of  which  is  the  opening  to  a  small  chamber, 
and  on  to  a  room,  the  walls  and  pillars  of  which  are  quite  unadorned. 
Here  lies  the  mummy  of  a  woman,  on  a  boat  bearing  the  name  of 
Amenophis  II.  From  the  left  rear-comer  of  this  apartment  a  stair- 
case descends  to  a  sloping  corridor  and  to  a  room  borne  by  six 
pillars.  At  the  back  of  this  is  a  kind  of  crypt.  On  the  pillars  Amen- 
ophis II.  is  represented  before  the  gods  of  death.  The  blue  ceiling 
is  dotted  with  yellow  stars.   The  walls,  painted  yellow  (probably  in 
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imitation  of  a  papyrus),  bear  citations  and  scenes  from  the  Book  of 
that  which  is  in  the  Underworld'.  In  the  crypt  stands  the  sandstone 
sarcophagus  of  the  king,  containing  a  mummy-shaped  coffin  with 
the  body  of  Amenophis  II.,  wrapped  in  its  shroud  and  still  adorned 
with  garlands.  On  each  side  of  the  crypt  are  two  small  chambers. 
In  the  first  to  the  right  lie  three  mummies.  The  second  to  the  right, 
also  found  walled  up  when  the  tomb  was  opened,  contained  nine 
royal  mummies,  probably  placed  here  for  concealment  by  grave- 
robbers.  Among  them  were  the  mummies  of  Thutmosis  IV.,  Amen- 
ophis III.  (18th  Dyn.),  Si-Ptah,  and  Sethos  II.  (19th  Dyn.),  all  now 
in  Gizeh  Museum. 

No,  36.  Tomb  of  Mai-her-priy  a  private  citizen,  opened  by  Loret 
in  1898  (comp.  p.  104). 

No,  37,  a  small  tomb  without  inscriptions,  probably  also  belonged 
to  a  private  person. 

No.  38.  Tomb  of  Thutmosis  I.,  the  earliest  royal  tomb  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Kings,  discovered  by  Loret  in  1899,  lies  in  the  abrupt 
side  of  the  valley,  between  Tombs  14  and  16.  It  is  accessible  only 
by  special  permission  from  the  Inspector  General  at  Medinet-Habu. 

A  steep  flight  of  steps  descends  to  a  square  room,  whence  another 
flight  leads  to  the  roughly  hewn  Tomb  Chamber,  the  ceiling  of  which  was 
supported  by  a  column  (now  broken).  The  walls  were  covered  with 
painted  stucco,  but  this  has  disappeared  from  the  fact  that  the  grave  was 
sometimes  under  water.  The  handsome  red  sandstone  sarcophagus  is 
adorned  with  representations  of  Isis  (foot),  l^ephthys  (head),  the  gods  of 
the  dead  (sides),  and  Newt,  the  goddess  of  Heaven  (inside).  —  To  the 
left  is  another  small  room. 

No.  39,  discovered  by  Arabs,  is  not  easy  to  reach. 

No.  40  is  uninteresting. 

No.  41,  an  open  shaft,  has  not  yet  been  examined. 


The  W.  valley  of  the  Btbdn  el-MulUk  (comp.  p.  264),  usually 
named  by  the  Arabs  after  Tomb  23  (see  below),  is  seldom  visited. 
The  keys  of  the  tombs  are  kept  by  the  Inspector  General  at  Medtnet 
Habu  (p.  297). 

The  first  tomb  here  (No.  22)  is  that  of  Amenophis  III.,  found  by 
the  French  Expedition.  We  enter  from  the  W.  j  the  tomb  soon  bends 
towards  the  N. ,  but  finally  resumes  its  original  direction. 

The  three  first  passages  penetrated  the  rock  at  an  angle.  The  way  to 
the  fourth  crosses  a  deep  shaft,  which  is  not  easily  crossed  without  a 
ladder.  It  contains  several  representations  of  the  reception  of  the  king 
by  the  gods.  Some  of  the  pictures  have  been  only  sketched  in,  and  the 
field  divided  into  squares.  The  sarcophagus  has  been  broken.  The  Astronom- 
ical Ceiling  Painting*  in  the  chamber  with  the  sarcophagus  are  noteworthy. 
The  chambers  beyond  this  room  have  no  inscriptions. 

The  second  tomb  (No.  23),  called  by  the  Arabs  Turhet  el-KurHd 
(Tomb  of  the  Apes),  is  in  a  very  retired  spot.  It  belongs  to  King  Eye. 

A  staircase  and  a  corridor  descend  to  an  apartment  containing  the  magnif- 
icent sarcophagus.  On  the  walls  are  representations  of  the  king  in  presence 
of  various  deities.    On  the  end- wall  to  the  right  are   twelve  sacred  apes. 

Tombs  No.  24  and  No.  25  are  inaccessible. 


the  hotter  bonrs  of  the  d>;  the  oppressiTe  rs^a  of  the  aun  are  reflecled 

The  path  begins  at  Tomb  16,  ascends  the  hill  eeparating  Bib&n 
el'MultLk  from  DSr  el-hahri  aud  EUAeastf,  and  descends  in  zigzag. 
It  is  fatiguing  but  eafe,  and  is  eaeily  accomplished  in  ^/^  hi.  Tha 
*Viev>  !B  moBt  remarkable:  first  into  the  desolate  valley  of  thel'ombi 
Of  the  Klnes.  then  from  the  eammit  and  as  we  descend  into  the  peculiar 
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and  reliefs  weie  left  thus  mutilated  until  the  reigns 

-who  restored  them,  though  vriih  inferior  vorkmansi 

turies  afterwards  the  temple  remained  unaltered ;  bal 

getes  II.  a  few  sUght  restorations  were  undertaken  ani 

portant  additions  were  made, without,  however,  affectii 

plan.   On  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  a  commui 

established  themselves  in  the  temple,  and  founded  acd 

to  the  Arabs  as  Der  d^bahriy  or  the  'Northern  Convem 

built  with  bricks  brought  from  an  edifice  of  the  26th  ] 

(p.  283).  The  chambers  of  the  temple  were  converted 

and  the  ^heathen'  representations  ou  the  walls  wen 

defaced.  Mariette  made  a  few  excavations  here,  but  fli 

96  the  entire  temple  was  exhumed  at  the  cost  of  the  £ 

ation  Fund  under  the  skilful  directions  of  M.  Eduard  1 

Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  the  architect,  has  roofed  in  the  < 

protect  the  reliefs  and  made  other  acceptable  restoratf 
It  should  be  noted  that  Makere  in  her  capacitf  as  rid 
uniform Ijr  represented  with  the  traditional  attributes  of  kid 
short  apron  and  elaborate  beard,  though  these,  of  course 
appropriate  to  men  only. 

The  temple  was  dedicated  to  Ammon ;  but  the  go 

and  Anubis,  god  of  the  dead,  also  had  chapels  here, 

chambers  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  queen  (wl 

ably  buried  in  close  proximity)  and  of  her  parents. 

The  plan  of  this  temple  is  remarkable,  and  Is  qi 

from  all  others  in  Egypt    It  occupies  three  courts 

rising  one  above  the  other  from  the  level  ground ;  th 

,  nected  with  each  other  by  inclined  planes,  which  divi 

i  into  a  N.  half,  to  the  right,  and  a  S.  half,  to  the  left.    A 

i  of  each  court  is  a  raised  platform,  supporting  a  covere 

\  The  stages  were  cut  out  of  the  E.  slope  of  the  mountal 

port  was  given  to  the  outer  and  inner  walls  by  meane 

the  finest  sandstone. 

An  Avenue  of  Sphinxes  led  from  the  plain  to  the 

ing  at  the  gateway  forming  the  entrance  to  the  temp 

In  front  of  the  gate,  in  square  enclosures  of  masonr 

Persea  trees  (Mimusops  Schimperi),  the  stumps  of  wl 

extant. 

We  first  enter  the  Lower  Court.  This  is  in  a  ver^ 
condition,  but  its  two  Colonnades  have  lately  been  rei 
colonnade  consisted  of  22  columns  arranged  in  a  donb 
columns  in  the  back  row  were  sixteen-sided,  whil 
were  square  in  front  and  seven-sided  behind.  Little 
of  the  reliefs  and  inscriptions  that  once  adorned  the  w 

On  the  rear-wall  of  the  y.  Colonnadej^  at  PI.  a,  are  trf 
presentation  of  a  pond,  on  which  water-fowl  are  being  can 
—  On  the  rear-wall  of  the  S.  Colonnade  (from  right  to  left] 
queen  (Hgure  scratched  out)  sacrificing  to  the  ithyphallic  A 
Inscriptions   and  representations  referring  to  the  erection  f 


within  Ibe  S-  CDloimide,  at  intervils  of  ibniil  10  fl..  ue  Holes  hewn 
In  lh«  rock,  Ahich  were  furmerlv  filled  niTb  Kile  nind  and  used  for  plants. 
RemBlas  of  pulmi,  Hoes,  sod  the  like  are  >II11  iiUnt. 

We  now  ascend  the  approach  to  the  Central  Court,  o»  the  S. 
side  o(  which  we  nan  b»gt  observe  the  earefnl  wo  rim  an  ship  of  the 
retaining  walla,  Intendeii  to  obviate  any  moTBment  of  the  soil.  Tliey 
ooneist  of  flnely  poliehea  blocta  of  limcBtone ,  with  simple  but 
effective  ornamentation.  Broad  pilasters,  only  3  Inches  in  depth, 
and  placed  at  wide  inlorvalB,  project  from  the  wall.  Above  each 
afe  a  gigantic  hawk  and  a  serpent.  The  W.  side  of  the  Courtis 
bminded  by  a  terrace  bearing  two  colonnades,  Chat  ia  the  right 
named  tho  Birth  Colonnade,  that  to  the  left  the  Punt  Colonnade. 
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bjiilt  over  the  vater  amongst  palms  and  incense-treii 
lead  up  to  the  entrances.  In  the  lower  row,  to  the  rig 
ception  of  the  Egyptian  envoy  and  his  snite  hy  the  Pf. 
above,  the  envoy  in  front  of  his  tent,  looking  at  the  { 
been  heaped  upon  him.  —  On  the  W,  Wall  we  see- 
fleet  setting  sail  (PI.  g)  and  (ahove)  its  arrival  at  Pi 
is  laden  with  precious  merchandize.    Farther  on  (PI. 
(effaced),  followed  by  her  guardian-spirit,  dedicates  M 
spoils  of  the  expedition,  consisting  of  panther-skins,  , 
of  cosmetic,  and  electrum ;  cattle  feed  beneath  the  trees, 
and  electrum  are  being  weighed  in  presence  of  Sefkh< 
records  the  results,  Horus  presides  at  the  scales,  andt 
the  Nubian  god  Tetwen.  Below  we  see  the  incense  bel] 
while  Thout  notes  down  the  results;  close  by  are  sc 
trees  in  tubs,  imported  from  Punt.  At  PI.  k  Thutmoi 
Incense  to  the  boat  of  Ammon,  which  is  borne  by  pri( 
is  Makere  before  Ammon  (a  long  inscription  between  tl 
erased).  —  On  the  N,  Wall,  at  PI.  m,  the  queen  (sera 
seated  beneath  a  canopy,  with  her  guardian-spirit  behi 

At  the  left  (S.)  end  of  the  Punt  Colonnade  is  a  < 
Shbine  op  Hathob,  goddess  of  the  dead  (p.  cxxvi),  wb 
reached  from  below  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  innermot 
which  are  hewn  in  the  rock,  are  preceded  by  two  rovere< 
(now  in  ruins).  The  first  of  these  had  sixteen-sided  < 
square  pillars  with  Hathor- capitals ;  the  second,  which  la] 
higher  level,  had  four  columns  with  round  shafts  (three 
ing)  and  also  sixteen-sided  columns  (six  partly  remain 

There  are  still  a  few  Weill  DeegraHont  in  the  second  colon 
K.  Wall  (PI.  n):  Thutmosis  III.  with  an  oar,  in  presence  ( 
to  the  right  is  a  procession,  consisting  of  three  rows  with 
each  and  (below)  soldiers  with  standards  and  axes  (to  t 
soldiers  dancing  to  castanets)  —  On  the  8.  Wall  (PL  o) :  Saci 
and  a  boat  containing  a  Hathor-cow,  with  Queen  Hakere  d 
the  udder.  —  On  the  W.  Wall  (to  the  right):  Thutmosis  1 
Makere),  with  an  oar  and  a  builder's  square,  before  Hathor 
was  defaced  by  Amenophis  IV.);  tbe  king,  whose  hand  is  ] 
Hathor-cow.    These  are  repeated  to  the  left. 

We  ascend  two  steps  to  the  Shrine  proper,  whicl 
three  chambers  (PI.  A,  B,  C),  each  of  which  has  seve 
The  ceiling  of  Room  A,  which  Is  decorated  with  start 
ground,  is  supported  by  two  sixteen-sided  columns, 
which  those  who  have  leisure  may  examine,  show  Make 
mes  III.  with  several  deities.  —  Room  B  contains  *Wa 
unusual  beauty.  They  represent  Makere  (scratched  out 
offerings  of  all  kinds  to  the  Hathor-cow,  which  stand 
beneath  a  canopy.  The  little  nude  boy,  holding  a  sistn 
of  the  queen,  is  Ehi,  son  of  Horus.  —  Room  C  has  a  p 
On  each  of  the  side- walls  is  an  admirable  relief  of  Mak( 
from  the  udder  of  the  Hathor-cow,  before  whi-ch  sta 
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(on  a  smaller  scale).  Rear  Wall :  Makere  between  Hathor  and  Ammon, 
who  holds  the  hieroglyph,  for  *life'  before  her  face.  Above  the 
entrances  to  the  recesses  (PI.  t,  u),  Makere  and  Thutmosis  offer 
milk  and  wine  to  Hathor. 

We  return  hence  to  the  Central  Court  and  ascend  the  inclined 
approach  which  brings  us  first  to  a  much  ruined  Tbiugulob,  the  roof 
of  which  was  borne  by  a  double  row  of  pillars  and  sixteen-sided 
columns.    A  granite  doorway  here  gives  access  to  the  — 

Upper  Court.  The  reliefs  of  a  festive  procession  which  adorned 

this  hall  have  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  Coptic  monks. 

Turning  sharp  to  the  right  (N.),  we  reach  a  door  (PL  x)  admitting 

to  a  Vbstibule,  which  had  three  sixteen-sided  columns.    Opposite 

the  door  is  a  small  Recess  (PI.  y),  with  representations  of  Queen 

Makere  in  good  preservation. 

Rear  Wall  of  the  recess:  Hakeri  (erased)  before  Ammon.  Side  Walls: 
Makere  seated  at  table,  with  the  priest  En-metf  in  front  of  her.  The  figure 
of  the  queen  is  uninsured,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  ^  but  the  priesfs 
figure  was  defaced  by  Amenophis  IV. 

To  the  left  of  the  vestibule  we  enter  an  open  Court,  in  which  is 
an  *Altary  approached  by  ten  steps,  and  dedicated  by  Makere  to 
the  sun- god  Re-Harmachis.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  altars  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  Egyptian  antiquity  on  their  original  sites. 
In  the  W.  wall  of  this  court  is  a  small  recess,  6-6  ft.  in  height,  with 
sacrificial  scenes  on  the  walls.  The  figure  of  Makere  receiving  the 
offerings  has  been  scratched  out. 

A  door  in  the  N.  wall  of  this  court  admits  to  a  Chapely  compris- 
ing two  chambers,  the  ceilings  of  which,  decorated  with  yellow 
stars  on  a  blue  ground,  are  vaulted,  in  the  pointed  style.  With  a 
few  unimportant  exceptions  the  reliefs  on  the  walls  have  been  care- 
fully chiselled  away  by  Thutmosis  IIL  and  Amenophis  IV.  On  the 
side-walls  of  the  let  Chamber  (PI.  D)  Makere  offers  sacrifices  to  var- 
ious deities,  maiuly  deities  of  the  dead,  such  as  Anubis,  Sokaris, 
Osiris,  Eme-wet,  and  also  to  Ammon.  Above  a  bench  against  the 
end- wall  is  a  representation  of  Makere  and  Thutmosis  I.  before  the 
fetish  of  Eme-wet.  2nd  Chamber,  On  the  right  wall :  Thutmosis  I. 
(originally  Makere)  and  his  mother  Senyseneb  (^ith  figures  unin- 
jured), sacrificing  to  Ammon.  On  the  left  wall :  Makere  and  her 
mother  Ahmes  sacrificing  to  Ammon.  On  the  end- wall:  Makere  and 
Anubis. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  upper  court  are  several  chambers  now  in 
ruins,  and  a  well-preserved  Sacrificial  Hall,  with  a  vaulted  roof, 
which  was  used  for  the  cult  of  the  manes  of  Makere  and  is  adorned 
with  reliefs. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance :  slaughter  and  cutting  up  of  the 
sacrificial  beasts.  On  the  side-walls  are  shown  three  rows  of  priests  and 
officials  bringing  sacrificial  gifts  to  Makere,  and  above  are  three  rows  of 
sacrificial  objects  of  various  kinds.  Makere  herself  (effaced)  is  seated  to 
the  right  (left  on  the  other  wall),  with  a  list  of  the  ofi'erings  before  her, 
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-while  priests  offer  ineense  or  perform  other  rites.   On  tha 
presented  the  door  that  led  into  the  kingdom  of  the  dead, 

In  the  W.  wall  of  the  Upper  Court  is  a  series  oi 
ternately  large  and  small,  containing  representatioi 
sis  III.  and  Makere  in  presence  of  the  gods.  In  the  : 
entrance  to  the  Sanctuary.  In  the  left  corner  op< 
jRoom  H,  in  the  right  the  so-called  Hall  of  Ammon^ 
may  he  omitted  hy  hurried  visitors. 

Room  H.  The  ceiling  is  well  preserved.  On  the  rigl 
Antimon-Be  in  front  of  an  altar,  which  replaces  the  efTace* 
kere.  Behind  the  altar  is  the  queen'^s  guardian  spirit.  Dx 
are  Thntmosis  III.  and  Thctmosts  I.  (substitated  for  K 
clothes  to  Ammon.  On  the  left  Thutmosis  II.  (substitatc 
offers  sacred  oil  to  the  ithyphallic  Ammon. 

Hall  of  Ammon.  Part  of  the  ceiling,  decorated  with  i 
gronnd,  still  remains.  On  the  left  side  wall  we  observe 
out  the  temple-precincts,  before  Ammon,  before  the  ithypj 
Min,  and  before  the  enthroned  Ammon.  On  the  right  wall  is 
before  these  same  gods.  On  the  end-wall  is  Thutmosis 
Makere)  before  Ammon.  The  figures  of  the  gods  here  w 
Amenophis  IV.  and  were  not  replaced  at  the  restoration  un 

A  granite  Portal,  reached  by  an  approach  dating  fn 

male  period,  with  balustrades,  forms  the  entrance  to  the 

The  three  chambers  (PL  £,  F,  Cf)  are  unfortunately  mu 

The  first  two  have  vaulted  ceilings  and  are  adjoined  by  i 

representations  in  the  1st  Chamber  (PI.  E)  show  Maker) 

Thutmosis  III.)  sacrificing  to  various  deities,  among  v 

the  deceased  Thutmosis  II. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  right  wall  is  a  noteworthy  sc 
Thutmosis  in.,  and  the  princess  Banofru  sacrifice  to  the 
mon,  behind  which  stood  Thutmosis  I.  with  his  consort  Ahc 
little  daughter  Bitnofru.  A  similar  scene  was  represent! 
recess  (PI.  t)  on  the  left  wall;  the  kneeling  Thutmosis  III. 
Banofru  may  still  be  distinguished. 

The  3rd  Room  (PL  0)  was  restored  under  Euerge 
reliefs  and  inscriptions  of  this  late  period  compare  vei 
ably  with  the  masterly  sculptures  of  Makere. 

In  the  rocks  to  the  V.  of  the  central  court  is  the  tom 
queen  of  the  Middle  Empire.  The  passage,  only  about  3  fl 
into  a  sepulchral  chamber,  covered  with  inscriptions.  This  tc 
by  Ebers)  was  probably  covered  up  during  the  building  of  t 
Near  the  keeper's  house  (p.  *i78)  Is  a  large  shaft-tomb  (p 
Middle  Kingdom),  excavated  by  Garter  in  1900. 

A  few  yards  to  the  K.  of  the  Lower  Court  is  the  squa 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  common  Tomb  of  the  Theban  . 
was  discoYcred  in  1891  by  Grebaut,  and  which  yielded  a  ric 
booty  now  in  the  Museum  of  Gizeh  (p.  lOJ) 

The  Shaft  in  which  the  famous  discovery  of  Kings'  1 
made  in  1881  (p.  101)  is  now  filed  up.  It  lies  less  than  Vz 
of  the  temple  of  D?r  el*bahri. 

A  short  distance  to  the  E.  of  the  temple  of  Der  el-l 
direction  of  the  temple  of  Kurna,  we  reach  a  valley  bet^ 
af  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kuma  oii  the  S.  and  the  cliffs  of  the  ] 
valley  on  the  N.  and  E.  Here  lies  the  necropolis  known  1 
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ill  the  camp ;  now  released  from  their  burdens,  they  iealit^ 
means  of  movements  and  attitudes  which  the  artist  seemU 
drawing.    The  soldiers  are  conversing  with  each  other,  I 
from  a  wine-skin.    Disputes  and  quarrels  are  not  wanting, ' 
followers  ply  their  staves  actively  on  each  other.    Abovf 
the  tranquillity  of  the  camp  is  rudely  disturbed  by  an  att| 
tites.    To  the  Right  the  king,  seated  upon  his  throne,  take 
his  princes  who  stand  before  him ;  close  by  is  the  royal  ctt 
captured  spies  are  being  beaten,  in  order  to  extract  infoH 
representations  on  the  iS.  Wing  of  the  pylon  are  even  more 
left  half  is  occupied  by  the  picture  of  the  battle  of  Kad' 
have  already  seen  on  the  pylon  at  Luxor  (p.  240).    Ramsei 
dashes  against  the  foes,  who  are  either  slain  by  his  arrows 
confusion  and  fall  into  the  Orontes.    Behind  the  king  are  hil 
To  the  right,  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  is  the 
Above  is   a  second,   now  scarcely  distinguishable,   represei 
Hittites  fleeing  to  their  fortress.    The  reliefs  on  the  right 
usual  presentment  of  the  king,  grasping  enemies  by  the  hfJ 
them^  farther  to  the  right  is  the  king  holding  a  long  staf 
panied  by  fan-bearers. 

On  the  interior  walls  of  the  Portal  of  this  pylon  are  tlM 
of  Bamses  sacrificing  to  various  gods.  At  the  top  of  the  J 
Ramses  appears  pacing  out  the  precincts  of  the  temple  (a  f 
at  the  foundation  of  a  temple);  at  the  bottom,  various  deSI 

The  First  Goart  is  now  utterly  ruined,  and  scarc^el 
mains  of  the  colonnades  that  bounded  it  on  two  sides, 
however,  of  the  lofty  wall  on  the  W.  side  are  still  standi 
of  the  ancient  W.  gate  lie  the  remains  of  the*Col08sa8  ol 
the  hugest  statue  in  Egypt.  The  name  of  Ramses  II.  app 
preserved  hieroglyphics  on  the  upper  arm  and  on  th( 
statue.  The  face  is  unfortunately  completely  destroy* 
mains  (breast,  upper  arm,  one  foot,  etc.)  still  testify 
with  which  this  gigantic  monument  was  chiselled  and  ] 

The  savants  of  the  French  Expedition  carefully  measure) 

garts,  as  follows:  length  of  e&r  SVsftM  surface  of  face  fro 
>/«  ft.,  surface  of  breast  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  231/3  i 
shoulder  to  the  other  in  a  straight  line  21V2ft-,  circumferenc 
at  the  elbow  171/2  ft.,  diameter  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow 
4V4  ft.,  length  of  the  index  finger  SVs  ft.,  length  of  the  nail  0 
finger  71/2  inches,  breadth  of  ditto  6  inches,  breadth  of  th 
the  toes,  41/2  ft.  The  total  height  seems  to  have  been  bV/ 
total  weight  over  two  million  pounds. 

The  colossal  head  of  another  Statue  of  Ramsei  II.  was 
S.  side  of  the  temple  farther  back,  and  was  conveyed   to 
Belzoni  in  1816,  and  thence  to  Alexandria.    It  is  now  on< 
treasures  in  the  Egyptian  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum.   Oti 
have  been  brought  to  li^ht  more  recently. 

The  Seeond  Court  is  entered  through  a  gap  in  th( 
right  of  the  colossus.  It  is  in  much  better  preservati 
first  court,  and  is  mentioned  with  its  caryatides  in  Di 
scription  of  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas.  On  all  four  sides 
nades,  those  to  the  right  and  left  (N.  and  S. ;  almost 
fttroyed)  having  two  rows  of  papyrus-bud  columns  and 
front  (E.)  and  back  (W.)  square  pillars  with  statues  0 
papyrus-bud  columns.  The  W.  colonnade  is  raised  ( 
terrace. 
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On  the  shafts  of  the  colomns  and  the  sides  of  the  pillars  are  representa- 
tions of  Bamses  II.  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  The  figures  of  Osiris,  most 
of  which  are  headless,  represent  Bamses  II. 

The  S.  wing  of  the  waU  between  the  first  and  second  courts  is 
now  level  with  the  ground,  but  the  N.  wing  is  still  partly  standing, 
and  its  surface,  especially  that  facing  the  second  court,  is  in  good 
preservation.  Upon  it  are  two  rows  of  interesting  representations. 
Those  in  the  Lower  Row  once  more  refer  to  the  Hittite  war  and 
commemorate  Ramses  II.'s  great  exploits  at  the  Battle  of  Kadesh, 
The  king,  much  larger  than  the  other  warriors,  dashes  along  in  his 
chariot.  The  Hittites,  pierced  by  arrows  or  trodden  down  by  the 
horses,  fall  in  confused  heaps ;  crowds  of  them  are  hurled  into  the 
Orontes,  where  numbers  perish.  Farther  to  the  right  appears  the 
battlemented  fortress  of  Kadesh,  round  which  the  river  flows.  Beside 
it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  are  Hittite  troops  that  have  had 
no  share  in  the  battle ;  some  of  them  hold  out  helping  hands  to  their 
drowning  comrades.  The  Upper  Row  (well  seen  with  an  opera-glass) 
contains  scenes  from  the  Festival  of  Min  (the  harvest-god),  which 
was  celebrated  when  the  king  ascended  the  throne  (p.  300).  To  the 
left  stands  the  king,  awaiting  the  procession  which  is  headed  by 
priests  carrying  the  images  of  the  royal  ancestors.  Two  tall  poles 
erected  in  front  of  the  king  bear  the  god's  headdress.  Adjacent  are 
priests  letting  fly  four  birds,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  tidings  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  that  the  Pharaoh  has  attained  the 
crown.  Farther  to  the  right  the  king  appears  cutting  a  sheaf  with 
a  sickle  for  presentation  to  the  god,  thus  discharging  the  second 
ceremony  usual  at  the  festival.  —  This  second  court  also  contained 
colossal  statues  of  the  king.  Fragments  of  one  of  these  (in  black 
granite)  lie  upon  the  ground ;  the  head  is  of  great  beauty  (nose 
broken).  On  the  throne  are  the  names  of  Ramses  II.,  beside  which 
that  of  Belzoni  the  explorer  (p.  116)  has  been  placed. 

The  Tbkkace  bounding  the  second  court  on  the  W.  was  reached 
by  three  flights  of  steps ,  of  which  that  to  the  N.  is  in  excellent 
preservation.  Ascending  these  we  turn  to  the  S.  part  of  the  Rear 
Wall  (PI.  a),  on  which  are  three  rows  of  representations.  In  the 
bottom  row  are  eleven  sons  of  the  king ;  in  the  middle  row,  to  the 
left,  is  the  king  conducted  by  Atom  and  the  hawk-headed  Mont, 
who  holds  the  hieroglyph  for  'life'  before  the  king's  face ;  to  the 
right  is  the  king  kneeling  before  the  Theban  triad,  while  Thout, 
behind  him,  writes  the  king's  name  on  a  palm-leaf;  in  the  top  row 
the  king  is  shown  sacrificing  to  Ptah,  to  the  left,  and  offering  in- 
cense to  the  ithyphallic  Min  and  a  goddess,  to  the  right. 

Beyond  this  terrace  is  the  Great  Hypostyle  Hall,  which  had  three 
entrances,  corresponding  to  the  above-mentioned  flights  of  steps. 
This  hall,  like  the  great  hall  at  Kamak  (p.  249),  had  three  aisles, 
of  which  that  in  the  centre  was  higher  than  the  others.  The  central 
aisle  has  six  couples  of  columns  with  calyx-capitals  and  six  couples 
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^th  bud-capitals.  The  latter  (11  of  which  still  stami 
than  the  former,  but  upon  them  rose  a  wall,  with  wind 
to  the  height  of  the  others.    Each  of  the  side-aisles  hi 
of  columns  with  bud-capitals ;  six  columns  to  the  left  I 
Part  of  the  roof  of  the  central  aisle  still  remains.   (\ 
shafts  of  the  columns  appears  Ramses  II.  sacrificing  U 
On  the  S.  Half  of  the  E.  Wall  (PI.  a)  the  storming  of  I 
tress  of  Zapur  is  shown  in  the  lower  row.   To  the  left  is  thel 
ing  in  his  chariot  against  the  enemy,  some  of  whom  are  ail 
rest,  horse,  foot,  and  chariots,  hetake  themselves  to  flight.' 
is  the  fortress,  defended  by  the  Hittites,  while  the  Egyptiaf 
ing  it  on  scaling-ladders,  or  push  up  to  the  walls  under  th< 
storming-sheds  and  shields.   The  sons  of  the  Pharaoh,  the  nl 
are  given,  distinguish  themselves  in  the  battle.    In  the  V 
several   representations  of  the  king  sacrificing  to   the  goi 
W.  Wall,  in  the  lower  row  (PI.  6,  c),  appear  the  sons  of  tlM 
tbe  upper  row,  above  PI.  &,  is  the  king  before  Ammon  an4 
the  lion-headed  Sekhmet  Wert-hekew  behind  him,  and  aiN 
Uing  followed  by  a  goddess,  in  presence  of  Ammon  and  MH 

The  First  Small  Hypostyle  Hall,  with  four  coupler 

bud  columns,  has  a  well-preserved  roof  decorated  with  i 

TOpresentations  and  scenes  of  the  king  before  the  gods. 
The  Bblibfs  on  the  walls  are  not  uninteresting.  On 
(PI.  d,  e)  are  priests  bearing  the  sacred  boats  of  Ammon,  Mut 
each  decorated  with  the  head  of  its  god.  On  the  Ji.  W.  Wa 
king  is  seated  beneath  the  sacred  tree  of  Heliopolis ,  on  \ 
-which  his  names  are  being  written  by  Atum  (seated  on  a  1 
left),  the  goddess  Sefkhet-ebni,  and  Thout  (to  the  right). 

Of  the  following  Second  Small  Hypostyle  Hall  only 
with  four  columns,  remains.  The  sacrificial  representatii 
of  little  interest;  at  PI.  g  the  king  is  shown  burning 
Ptah  and  the  lion-headed  Sekhmet.  —  The  other  rooms 
this  to  the  W.  and  at  the  sides,  are  completely  ruined. 

Behind  the  Ramesseum,  especially  towards  theK.W.,  are 
of  a  number  of  extensive  orick  Buildingt,  some  of  which  we 
the  time  of  Ramses  II.,  as  we  learn  from  the  stamps  on  the  br 
the  rest  are  some  well-constructed  vaults,  originally  eovere 
form.  From  the  fragments  of  wine-jars  and  the  stoppers  fo 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  these  were  storerooms  in  con 
the  temple.    Adjacent  is  an  altar,  resembling  that  of  Ddr  el-t 

About  5(X)  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  Ramesseum  we  observe 
of  an  extensive  wall  built  of  Nile  bricks.  The  name  of  1 
found  here  on  many  tiles  renders  it  probable  that  a  temple  ' 
king  or  dedicated  to  him  stood  on  this  site.  Between  the 
and  this  temple  of  Thutmosis  lay  the  Mortuary  Templet  of  u 
(18th  Dyn.)  and  ai-Ptdh  (19th  Dyn.>,  the  scanty  remains  of 
discovered  by  Flinders  Petrie  in  1896.  —  Farther  to  the  N.E.  tl 
the  Mortuary  Temple  of  AmmopMt  I.  vrtTQ  discovered  by  S] 
1896.  —  To  l^e  S.  of  the  Ramesseum  were  similar  temples  of  i 
(18th  Dyn.),  ThuimoeU  /F.,  Queen  Tewotret  (wife  of  Sl-Ptah ; 
King  Merenptdh{p.  26T),  all  of  which  were  explored  by  Flinders  I 

7.  Tlie  Tombs  of  Sh^kli  'Abd  el-Kurna. 

The  Rock  Tombs  ov  ShAkh  'Abd  kl>Kdriia  belong  almoa 
to  high  dignitaries  of  the  period  of  tlie  18th  Dynasty.  1 
consist  of  two  parts :  a  wide  Yeetibule^  accessible  from  withot 
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with  a  roof  frequently  borne  by  pillars  or  columns,  and  a  Corridor^  begin- 
ning  opposite  the  entrance-door  and  ending  in  a  recess,  in  which  the 
statues  of  the  deceased  and  his  favoarite  relatives  were  erected.  Kot  un- 
frequently  there  is  a  small  chamber  on  each  side  of  the  corridor.  Opposite 
the  entrance-door  was  a  kind  of  fore-court,  where  offerings  were  made 
to  the  dead.  The  representations  in  the  hall  depict  the  deceased  in  his 
earthly  circumstances  and  duties,  and  thus  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon 
Egyptian  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire.  The  end-walls  (to  the 
right  and  left)  of  the  vestibules  are  shaped  like  huge  gravestones;  that  to 
the  right  usually  bears  prayers  for  the  dead,  while  on  the  other  is  recorded, 
the  biography  of  the  deceased.  The  representations  on  the  walls  of  the 
corridors  illustrate  the  various  funeral  rites.  As  the  limestone  of  the  hill 
of  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kurna  is  of  poor  quality,  ill-adapted  for  sculpture,  the 
walls  of  most  of  'the  tombs  were  covered  with  clay,  then  whitewashed, 
and  adorned  with  paintings. 

The  more  important  tombs  were  recently  explored  by  ^Newberry  and 
provided  with  doors.  The  keys  may  be  obtained  from  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral at  Hedinet-Habu.  Many  of  the  tombs  are  inhabited  by  fell&hin,  while 
the  fore-courts  s^rve  for  their  livestock.  In  front  of  most  of  t&ese  cave- 
dwellings  stand  covered  cylinders  like  gigantic  mushrooms,  of  Nile  mud 
and  straw  kneaded  together.  These  are  the  primitive  granaries  of  the  in- 
habitants of  ^Abd  el-Kurna,  several  of  whom  are  well-to-do,  with  houses 
of  Nile  bricks,  conspicuous  from  a  distance.  —  The  tombs  are  marked  in 
black  figures  (1-27),  which  are  shown  in  the  adjoining  small  plan.  It  time 
is  limited,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  visit  the  tombs  of  Ramose,  Nakht, 
Rekhmere,  Amenemheb,  Sen-nofer,  and  Enne. 

From  the  Ramesseum  we  proceed  to  the  E.,  in  the  direction  of 
the  mountains,  and  soon  reach  the  important  tombs  of  Ramose  and 
Nakht,  both  situated  on  the  hillside. 

No.  118  is  the  Tomb  of  Bamose,  a  vizier,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  the  heretical  king,  Amenophis  IV.  (p.  Ixxxii).  When 
Amenophis  transferred  his  residence  from  Thebes  to  Tell  el-'Amama 
(p.  203) ,  he  was  followed  by  Ramose,  who  left  his  Theban  tomb 
unfinished.  As  one  of  the  few  monuments  dating  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Amenophis  IV.,  the  period  at  which  the  transi- 
tion from  the  ancient  religion  to  pure  sun-worship  was  accomplished, 
this  tomb  is  of  great  historical  importance  and  a  visit  to  it  is  espe- 
cially recommended  to  travellers  who  have  not  seen  Tell  el-'Amarna. 
The  tomb,  which  was  discovered  by  Villiers  Stuart,  comprises  two 
chambers.  On  the  left  wall  of  the  Fibst  Chamber  (largely  filled  with 
rubbish)  the  deceased  and  his  sister  Merit-Ptah  appear  before  a 
defaced  god  (Osiris);  to  the  left  are  a  sacrifice  to  Hathor  and  fu- 
neral rites.  On  the  left  half  of  the  rear- wall  is  Amenophis  lY.,  still 
represented  in  the  old  conventional  manner,  seated  below  a  canopy 
with  Maat,  goddess  of  truth,  while  Ramose  is  represented  twice ; 
on  the  right  half  the  king  and  his  consort  are  shown  on  a  balcony 
of  the  palace ,  watching  Ramose  being  adorned  with  the  golden 
chains  they  have  thrown  down  to  him.  The  unattractive  features 
of  the  king  are  here  reproduced  with  great  fidelity  to  nature ;  the 
figure  of  Ramose  is  merely  sketched  in.  Above  are  the  sun  and  its 
beams;  behind,  the  royal  body-guard.  Farther  to  the  right  is  Ra- 
mose leaving  the  palace  with  his  decorations  and  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  populace.  In  the  Doorway  to  the  next  chamber 
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Ramose  appears  standing  (left)  and  praying  (right).  The  second 
chamber,  which  ends  in  a  recess,  was  left  unfinished. 

To  the  left  is  the  Tomb  of  Kha-em-het  (No.  120;  now  filled  np),  super- 
intendent of  the  royal  granaries  under  Amenophis  IV.  It  contains  admirable 
low  reliefs.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  Eha-em-het  offering  a  prayer  to 
Be  with  uplifted  hands.  In  the  niche  to  the  left  in  the  first  wide  Chamber 
are  two  statues  of  Eha-em-het  and  his  relative,  Itnhotep^  the  treasurer 
(comp.  Tomb  121).  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  deceased  o  ffering  two 
dishes  with  two  geese  in  each.  On  the  left  are  four  rows;  in  the  two 
upper,  fowling-scenes ;  below,  the  king  driving  a  four-horse  chariot ;  and 
in  the  lowest,  harvest-scenes,  with  a  flute-player  encouraging  the  reapers. 
On  the  rear-wall  to  the  left  Eha-em-het  presents  a  report  on  the  harvest 
to  Eing  Amenophis  III.  sitting  beneath  a  canopy.  The  nine  captive  tribes 
at  the  foot  of  the  canopy  should  be  noticed.  On  the  right  is  a  similar 
scene.  Behind  Eha-em-het  are  two  rows  of  his  officials  in  humble  at- 
titudes. The  chess-board  decoration  of  the  ceiling  is  peculiar.  —  The  texts 
and  scenes  in  the  Corridor  relate  to  the  life  beyond  the  tomb.  The  Side 
Ohamhers  and  the  Recess  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  contain  large  seated 
statues,  very  highly  polished.  Adjoining  the  recess  opens  a  small  unadorned 
chamber. 

The  adjoining  Tomb  No.  12 1^  now  filled  up,  belonged  to  iMHOTBr,  a 
royal  scribe  (see  above)-  — .  Totnt  No.  225 y  belonging  to  a  contemporary 
of  Thutmosis  I.  named  Ahbnsuhbt,  contains  reliefs  of  hunting  scenes. 

To  the  right  of  the  tomb  of  Ramose  is  the  **Tomb  of  Nakht 
(No.  125),  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  This 
tomb,  which  is  in  better  preservation  than  most  of  the  others,  con- 
tains two  chambers,  of  which,  however,  only  the  first  is  decorated. 
The  paintings  on  the  walls  are  wonder- 
fully brilliant.  Under  Amenophis  IV. 
the  name  of  Ammon  has  been  oblit- 
erated wherever  it  occurred. 

Wall  A.  In  the  lower  row  is  the  de- 
ceased superintending  his  labourers,  who 
are  ploughing,  digging,  and  sowing;  two 
men  are  breaking  the  clods  with  hammers ; 
to  the  left  a  labourer  drinks  from  a  wine- 
skin hanging  from  a  tree;  a  tree  is  being 
felled.  In  the  upper  row,  to  the  right,  the 
deceased  inspects  harvest-operations  represented  in  three  rows:  1.  three 
men  reaping  with  sickles,  behind  them  a  woman  gleaning,  two  men  pack- 
ing the  ears  of  corn  in  a  basket,  two  women  plucking  durra;  2.  the 
threshed  com  being  measured;  S.  winnowing  the  grain.  To  the  left,  the 
deceased  and  his  wife  sacrificing.  —  Wall  B.  Blind  door  painted  to  imitate 
granite.  Over  the  true  door  are  the  deceased  and  bis  wife,  and  beside 
and  beneath  it  are  attendants  with  grapes  and  other  offerings.  —  Wall  G 
(in  poorest  preservation).  In  the  lowe^row  the  deceased  and  his  wife  are 
seatedp  at  table,  upon  a  bench,  below  which  is  a  cat  eating  fish;  their  son 
brings  flowers  and  geese  to  them,  while  three  women  make  music,  and 
other  relatives  sit  in  two  rows  to  the  left.  Only  the  left  half  of  the  upper 
row  remains:  below  are  a  harper  and  women  seated  on  the  ground  con- 
versing^; above,  women  at  table  (mutilated).  —  WaU  D.  In  the  lower 
row,  the  deceased  and  his  wife  seated  in  an  arbour,  while  servants  bring 
them  flowers,  grapes,  poultry,  fish,  etc. ;  to  the  right  birds  are  being  caught 
in  nets  and  plucked;  above,  vintage  and  wine-pressing.  In  the  upper  row, 
to  the  left,  are  the  deceased  and  his  wife;  to  the  right,  the  deceased 
spearing  fish  and  fowling.  —  Wall  E  (unfinished).  Nakht  and  his  wife 
seated  at  table,  while  their  relatives  bring  offerings.  -^  Wall  F.  The  de- 
ceased and  his  wife,  followed  by  three  rows  of  servants,  offer  a  sacrifice 
(as  on  Wall  A). 

Baedxkek's  Egypt.   5th  Ed.  19 
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We  then  climb  the  somewhat  steep  hill,  pass  the  richly  decorated 
tomb  (No.  119)  of  Amenwoser,  who  lived  under  Thntmosis  III., 
and,  come  to  No.  35,  the  Tomb  of  Beklimere,  a  vizier  under  Thut- 

mosis  III.  and  Amenophis  III.  The 
Arabs  name  it  el~Bdh  Khamsewe- 
teldtfn.  It  consists  of  a  vestibule  and 
a  large  chamber,  from  the  centre 
of  which  an  unusually  long  passage 
of  remarkable  and  gradually  in- 
creasing height  runs  into  the  rock. 

The  Wall  Decobations  are  much 
faded  uid  ii^jured  \  amoBg  the  hest  are 
the  following.  Large  Room  (PI.  A).  On 
the  left  entrance-wall  (PI.  a),  Bekhmere 
receiving  petitioners;  people  with  tri- 
bute. On  the  rear-wall  (PI.  h),  Bekh- 
mere  receives  tribute  and  gifts  f^om 
foreign  peoples,  who  are  arranged  in 
5  rows:  1.  People  of  Punt(E.  Africa); 
2.  Princes  of  Eeft  (perhaps  Crete)  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  bringing  costly 
vases  recalling  the  Hycenian  vases  in 
shape  \  3.  H'ubians,  with  panthers,  apes, 
giraffes,  gold,  skins,  etc. ^  4.  Syrians, 
with  chariots,  pearls,  an  elephant  and 
a  bear,  and  costly  vases;  5.  People  of 
the  South,  men,  women,  and  children. 
—  Corridor  (PI.  B).  On  the  left  wall 
(from  left  to  right):  1.  Sekhmere  su- 
perintends the  delivery  of  tribute  (corn,  wine,  cloth,  etc.)  at  the  royal 
storehouses.  2.  Bekhmere  inspects  the  workmen  placed  under  him  (car- 
penters, leather- workers ,  goldsmiths,  potters);  below  are  the  building 
of  a  pylon,  and  the  polishing  of  a  statue.  3.  Funeral  rites.  On  the  right 
wall  (from  left  to  right):  1.  I^ekhmere  at  table.  2  (above).  Offerings 
before  the  statues  of  the  deceased;  below  is  the  statue  of  Bekhmere  in  a 
boat,  towed  by  men  on  the  bank  of  the  pond;  3.  Banquet,  musicians, 
and  singers;  i.  Ships. 

Mounting  to  the  left  of  the  tomb  of  Rekhmere  we  reach  (to  the 

left  of  No.  48)  the  *Tomb  of  Sen-nofer,  a  prince  of  the  southern 

capital  {i.e.  Thebes)  and  overseer  of  the  gardens  of  Ammon,  under 

Amenophis  II.    (2^o.  45  is  the  tomb  of  another  Sen- 

nofer,  who  was  a  garden-official  under  Amenophis  I.). 

The  tomb,  which  has  only  of  late  been  explored,  is 

distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  its 

paintings,  all  of  which  are  of  religious  import.  A  steep 

flight  of  steps  descends  to  a  vestibule  and  to  a  room 

with  four  pillars. 

Vestibule  (PI.  A).  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  grapes 
and  Tine-tendrils.  On  the  left  wall  (a)  sits  Sen-nofer,  to 
whom  his  daughter  and  ten  priests  bring  offerings.  On 
the  right  wall  (h)  servants  bring  the  cerements,  while 
his  daughter  stands  behind;  to  the  right  is  the  deceased  entering  and 
quitting  the  tomb.  On  the  rear-wall,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  door 
(c  and  d)^  the  deceased  and  his  sister-lover  worshipping  Osiris,  who  is 
represented  above  the  door.   —   Booh  B.    The  ceiiing  is  adorned  with 
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network  patiema  and  vine- tendrils;  the  latter  also  ooei 
frieze.  Above  the  door  lie  two  jackals  (Anubis);  below  < 
posts  are  the  usual  prayers  for  the  dead.  On  the  left  entn 
deceased  and  his  sister  Heryt  appear  emerging  from  the  i 
on  a  bench.  On  the  left  side-wall  (/)  are  depleted  the  fnw 
with  the  deceased  himself  Qeh)  looking  on.  On  the  ri 
deceased  and  his  sister  sit  at  a  banquet,  while  priests  ofl 
for  the  dead;  farther  to  the  right  are  the  ships  that  tall 
Abydos  (p.  218)  and  bring  it  back  to  the  grave.  On  the  ri| 
the  deceased  and  Heryt  are  seen  in  an  arbour,  praying  to  Oft 
in  the  middle,  Anubis  by  the  bier  of  Osiris;  other  relig 
texts ;  priest  pouring  the  water  of  purification  over  Sen-n 
On  the  right  entrance-wall  CO  the  same  couple  are  seen  at  a 
priest  sacrificing.    The  pillars  also  bear  the  same  two  figi 

Tothe  right,  above  the  tomb  of  Rekhmere,  is  No, 
of  Emnnie,  superintendent  of  the  granaries  under  1 
and  Amenophis  II.  (now  filled  up). 

The  representations  in  the  vestibule  are  worth  noticii 
are  the  African  tribes  bringing  in  their  tribute,  consisting 
apes,  panther-skins,  and  the  like.  On  the  right  is  the  tribute 

{ars,  a  carriage,  a  white  and  a  brown  horse,  and  variou 
»oth  ends  of  the  vestibule  were  steles,  of  which  only  th 
has  been  preserved,  containing  a  prayer  to  Be  in  the  name  < 
On  the  right-hand  side  of  thelong  passage  into  the  hill  is  a 
ing  the  chase  of  waterfowl. 

To  the  right,  close  by,  is  *No,  36,  the  Tomb  of  Ame] 

sisting  of  a  hall  with  pillars,  a  corridor,  and  side-chai 
RooH  A.    The  historical /fiicr»p<ion  on  the  ripht  rear-wi 
in  blue  on  white  stucco,  and  discovered  by  Prof.  Ebers,  i( 
terest.    In  it  Amenemheb  describes  the  part  which  he  took 
campaigns  of  Thu tmesis- III.,  and  gives  exact  infor- 
mation of  the  length  of  that  Pharaoh's  reign,  and 
tlie  accession  of  his  successor  Amenophis  n.    He 
does  not  forget  to  record  the  honours  which  the 
favour  of  his  prince  had  heaped  upon  him.    Below 
this  inscription  are  seen  Syrians,  m  their  pecaliar 
V7hite   garments    with    coloured   borders,   bringing 
tribute.    On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  (a): 
levying  troops.   On  the  pillars,  portraits  of  Amenem- 
heb and  his  wife  Baki.   Over  the  two  central  pillars, 
fowling-scenes.    The  tasteful  designs  on  the  ceiling 
should  be  observed. 

Corridor  (PI.  B).  On  the  left  wall  (c)  is  Amen- 
emheb, receiving  vases,  caskets,  sandals,  shields, 
and  other  gifts.  —  Left  Side  Chamber  (PI.  C). 
Funeral  rites.  —  Bight  Side  Chahbbb  (PI.  I>).  On  the  left 
curious  representation  of  an  Egyptian  party.  There  is  an 
vision  of  lood  and  drink.  The  servants  in  attendance  ca 
their  arms.  The  guests,  two  of  them  on  easy  chairs  and  threi 
offered  refreshments.  Below,  in  the  second  row,  the  lad 
An  attendant  holds  in  each  hand  a  staff  wreathed  and  crowne 
and  all  the  lady-guests  have  blossoms  in  their  hair  and  roui 
and  hold  lotus  flowers  in  their  hands.  In  the  lowest  row 
music  in  fall  activity.  It  consists  of  two  harpers,  a  man 
woman  standing,  a  flute-player  and  a  lute-player,  both  o 
standing.  On  the  rear-wall  C«J"are  fowling-scenes.  —  On  t 
in  the  continuation  of  the  Corridor  are  representations  o 
snd  sacrificial  scenes.  TOn  the  right  wall  (ff)  is  Amenemh< 
the  centre  of  which,  surrounded  by  plants,  is  a  pond  with 
in  it.    Flowers  are  being  presented  to  the  deceased  and  hi 

II 
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Ascending  to  the  right  (N.),  we  reach  *No.  26,  the  Tomb  of 
Enne,  prince  and  overseer  of  the  granaries  of  Amnion,  who  died  after 
a  long  life  in  the  reign  of  Amenophls  III.  (18th  Dyn.). 

The  facade  of  the  VetUfmU  is  formed  by  pillars.  On  the  first  Pillar 
(to  the  left)  are  fishiag-scenes ;  2nd  Pillar :  Tillage  and  harvest  (a  woman 
gleaning',  three  men  mowing).  8rd  Pillar:  Tillage.  6th  Pillar.  Enne 
at  table.  6th  Pillar:  Enne's  garden,  with  his  house  and  storehouse  below, 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  7th- Pillar:  Hunting->scene ;  ahyeena,  struck  by  an 
arrow  in  the  mouth,  rears  on  its  hind-legs  while  a  dog  dashes  at  it;  hares, 
mountain-goats,  gazelles.  Back  Wall :  to  the  left  or  the  door,  peasants 
bringing  tribute;  adjoining,  Enne  hunting  and  spearing  fish.  To  the  right 
of  the  door,  Enni  receiving  tribute  (in  the  upper  row  are  dark-brown 
Nubians,  including  two  women  carrying  their  children  in  baskets  on  their 
backs);  Enne  receiving  the  contributions  of  the  peasants  (observe  the 
lines  to  guide  the  artist's  hand) ;  EnnB  receiving  tribute  (only  two  rows 
remain,  in  one  of  which  are  necklaces,  in  the  other  the  metal  is  being 
weighed).  —  Corridor.  On  the  left  wall  is  the  funeral,  with  female  mourn- 
ers; to  the  right,  Enne  and  his  wife  seated  at  a  table.  On  the  right 
waU,  sacriflcial  scenes.  —  In  the  Recess  are  the  fine  statue  of  the  deceased 
and  three  others.    The  shaft  in  front  of  it  has  been  filled  up. 

Most  of  the  other  graven,  all  on  the  mountain-slope,  have  been 
filled  up  and  are  comparatively  uninteresting.  The  ♦View  from  the 
top  includes  the  Ramesseum  and  the  statues  of  Memnon  and  extends 
across  the  Nile  to  the  buildings  of  Luxor  ^nd  Kamak ;  to  the  left 

are  the  mountains,  with  the  temple  of  Der  el-bahri  at  their  feet. 

We  ascend  again  to  the  right  to  JVo.  iff,  the  Tomb  of  Haremheb,  who 
administered  the  entire  royal  revenue  under  Thutmosis  IV.  —  First  Room. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  banquet-scene.  On  the  left  rear- 
wall,  Haremheb  presents  to  the  king  the  contributions  of  the  peasants; 
above  are  scribes,  registering  the  peasants,  who  are  arranged  in  companies 
and  headed  by  standard-bearers.  On  the  right  rear-wall  the  tribute  from 
the  Syrians  and  negroes  is  brought  to  the  king.  On  the  left  wall  of  the 
Corridor  the  funeral  rites  are  shown. 

Close  to  it  is  JVo.  17,  the  Tomb  of  Zenen,  a  fan-bearer  on  the  king*s 
right  hand,  and  adjoining  this,  but  turned  towards  the  K.,  the  Tomb  of 
Amenhotep  (No.  102) ,  second  prophet  of  Ammon,  and  of  his  wife  Roi, 
The  paintings  in  this  include  a  scale  in  which  gold  rings  are  being 
weighed,  various  workmen,  one  of  whom  is  making  a  sphinx,  clerks  with 
tables  writing  out  the  crops,  and  a  statue  with  a  ram's  head;  on  the 
right,  music  and  dancing. 

A  little  higher  to  the  right  is  the  Tomb  of  Zenen  (ITo.  104\  chief  scribe 
of  the  soldiers  under  Thutmosis  IV.  —  First  Room.  On  the  rear-wall,  to 
the  right,  the  king  receives  through  Zenen  the  tribute  of  the  Syrians ;  ad- 
jacent is  the  deceased  inspecting  tribute  brought  to  him  (in  the  lower 
row  are  horses).  To  the  left  are  the  king  on  his  throne  (obliterated)  and 
Zenen  inspecting  the  marching  of  the  troops  under  his  command. 

To  the  N.  of  this  tomb  lies  ITo.  110,  belonging  to  Senmut,  chief  architect 
of  Queen  Makere,  but  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  Adjacent  is  the  recently 
found  tomb  of  another  of  Makere^s  architects. 

We  now  descend  past  No.  26  (see  p.  291)  to  the  Tomb  of  Ken-kheper- 
ra-seneb  (Wo.  34),  who  was  chief  priest  of  Ammon  in  the  reign  of  Thut- 
mosis m.,  with  Asiatics  bringing  tribute,  handicraftsmen,  etc.  This  tomb 
is  entered  by  a  very  narrow  gap.  —  A  little  to  the  right  is  the  tomb 
(Ifo.  64)  of  Amenemhet,  the  scribe  of  the  harvest,  with  musicians  in  the 
first  room  and  burial-scenes  in  the  corridor.  —  Still  farther  to  the  right 
is  No.  60 J  the  Tomb  of  Entef-oker,  with  some  quaint  stucco-reliefs  in  the 
corridor  (to  the  right,  fishing,  hunting,  handicraftsmen;  to  the  left,  funeral 
rites).  —  To  the  S.  of  Tomb  No.  60,  near  WilTcinsonrs  House  (PI.  c),  lie  the 
tombs  of  Ahmose,  a  visier  contemporary  with  Hatshep-sowet,  and  Ken, 
high-priest  of  Mut,  with  uninteresting  stucco-reliefs. 
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We  next  descend  to  No.  88^  the  Tomb  of  Ime-otwo,  | 
temple  of  Ammon  in  the  reign  of  Bamses  IX.  (20th  Dyn.). 
originally  constructed  under  the  18th  Dyn.,  but  Ime-etwB  com 
-vritii  a  layer  of  stucco,  on  which  he  placed  his  own  paintl 
barges  with  the  name  of  the  kinr  should  be  noticed,  as  wij 
utensils  and  (on  the  left  wall)  S^ng  Bamses  IX.  saeriflcim 
Ammon  and  to  the  statues  of  his  ancestors.  —  A  little  % 
Tomb  of  Hospnofoihor,  a  serlbe  under  Herihor,  with  prettyt 
—  Lower  down  Is  the  Tomb  of  Hopu-nofer,  high-priest  o| 
Hatshepsowet. 

We  finally  descend  to  the  plain,  where  there  are  a  feU 
be  seen  in  ttie  direction  of  el-Asasif,  including  that  of  STttft 
^bo  lived  under  King  Haremheb,  with  fine  ceiling-decorat| 
designs.  To  the  right  a  funeral  song  is  inscribed:  *Let  114 
strike  the  harp  in  thy  presence.  Leave  all  cares  behind  ai 
joys,  until  the  day  of  the  voyage  comes  when  man  casts  anc 
wbich  delights  in  silence\  —  Near  this  are  the  tombs  of, 
hotep^  overseer  of  the  cattle  of  Ammon  (now  used  as  a  i^ 
keeper  of  the  antiquities),  of  Kheriuf^  of  the  time  of  Ami 
Jfot,  an  official  in  charge  of  the  embankments,  and  of  K§m 
silver-house  in  the  temple  of  Ammon.  The  last  has  gaily  pi 
scenes  and  the  plan  of  a  house. 


8.  D6r  el-Xedlneli. 

gurnet  KorraX.    Tombs  of  tho  Qneont. 

Xo  one  should  miss  seeing  the  beautiful  small  Ptolen 
Dmt  a-Medfneh.  The  Tomb  of  Hwyi  at  Kvmtt  Mwrai  (p.  2( 
been  inaccessible.  The  Tombi  of  th*  Q^eent  (p.  296),  for 
11/4  hr.  must  be  allowed,  lie  somewhat  out  of  the  way  rela 
tbey  have  to  offer.  We  may,  however,  go  on  to  visit  them 
Habu  and  take  Ddr  el-Medineh  in  returning. 

About  V2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Sh^kh  'Abd  el-Kania, 
either  to  Medinet  Habu  (p.  297)  or  to  the  Tombs  of 
(p.  296),  is  the  graceful  *Temple  of  B6r 
el-Xedineh,  founded  by  Ptolemy  lY. 
Philopator  and  completed  by  Philometor 
and  Euergetos  II.,  which  was  principally 
dedicated  to  Hathor,  goddess  of  the 
dead,  and  to  Maat.  It  lies  in  a  barren 
hoUow,  in  which  several  fragments  of 
buildings  are  to  be  seen,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  lofty  wall  of  dried  bricks 
which  are  fitted  together  in  waving 
lines.  Through  this  a  Doorway  of  stone 
(on  the  S.E.)  leads  Into  the  temple- 
precincts,  at  the  back  of  which  (^N.) 
are  steep  rocks.  The  traveller  on  pas- 
sing through  the  doorway  in  the  outer 
wall  sees  before  him  the  temple  of  free- 
stone ,  on  the  smooth  facade  of  which, 
crowned  with  a  hollow  cornice,  many 
Greeks  and  Copts  have  written  their  names.  In  Ghi 
it  was  used  by  the  monks  as  a  dwelling-place,  and  t 
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the  mutilation  of  many  of  the  inscriptions  and  also  its  present  name 

(D6r  s=  monastery). 

Adjoining  the  temple  on  the  left  is  an  archway  of  brickg. 

We  first  enter  a  large  Vestibule  (PI.  A),  the  roof  of  which  (now 
mostly  fallen  in)  was  supported  by  two  palm-columns.  Light  was 
admitted  through  openings  in  the  end- walls.  Separated  from  it  by 
two  columns  with  rich  floral  capitals  and  two  pillars  adorned  with 
heads  of  Hatbor  is  the  Pronaos  (PI.  B).  Screen-walls  rose  between 
the  pillars  and  columns,  and  between  the  columns,  which  bear  figures 
of  the  deified  sage  Amenhotep.  and  the  god  Imhotep,  is  a  doorway, 
open  at  the  top.  Only  the  left  screen  is  now  left  The  walls  of  this 
hall  are  embellished  with  incised  reliefs,  representing  the  king  sacri- 
ficing to  various  deities.  Towards  the  top  of  the  left  wall  is  a  taste- 
ful window,  which  originally  lighted  a  staircase.  From  the  pronaos 
three  doors  open  into  as  many  Chapels.  Above  the  hollow  cornice  over 
the  doorway  to  the  Central  Chapel  (PI.  G)  are  seven  heads  of  Hathor. 
On  the  interior  walls  appears  Philopator,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
his  sister  Arsinoe ;  and  on  the  jambs  of  the  entrance-door  are  four 
gods  with  bulls'  heads.  On  the  left  wall  of  the  Lefl  Chapel  (PL  D) 
is  a  remarkable  representation  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Dead  (PL  a). 
To  the  right  is  enthroned  Osiris,  god  of  the  underworld,  and  in  front 
of  him  are  the  *fetish*  of  Eme-wet  (p.  cxxvi),  the  four  genii  of  the 
dead  upon  a  lotus-flower,  the  *Devourer  of  the  Underworld'  in  the 
form  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  Harpocrates,  resting  upon  a  crooked 
staff.  The  ibis-headed  Tbout  inscribes  the  verdict.  To  the  left  Anubis 
and  Horus  weigh  the  heart  of  the  deceased;  two  goddesses  of  truth, 
with  feathers  on  their  head,  conduct  the  deceased  into  the  judgment 
hall.  Above  is  the  deceased  praying  to  the  42  judges  of  the  dead. 
On  the  rear-wall  (PL  b)  of  this  chapel  Philopator  ofi'ers  incense 
before  Osiris  and  Isis.  On  the  right  wall  (PL  c)  appears,  to  the  left, 
the  sacred  boat  of  Osiris-Sokaris,  with  standards,  etc.,  beside  it. 
To  the  right  the  king  offers  incense  to  Anubis,  who  holds  a  disk, 
and  to  the  ithyphallic  Min.  On  the  lintel  of  the  door  is  a  four- 
headed  ram  (the  god  of  the  four  winds),  above  which  is  a  flying 
vulture,  worshipped  by  four  goddesses.  —  On  the  door-jambs,  the 
king  with  three  hawk-headed  and  three  jackal-headed  genii.  —  The 
reliefs  in  the  Right  (8.)  Chapel  (PL  E)  are  of  little  interest. 

The  valley  of  Der  el-Medlneh  is  rich  in  Tombs  of  various  periods, 
particularly  of  the  20th  Dyn.,  with  the  colours  of  the  paintings 
marvellously  preserved.  They  are  jiot  shown  without  the  permission 
of  the  Inspector  General  (p.  297). 

The  following  are  interesting:  Ifo.  30.  Tomb  of  Sennutem,  an  offlcial 
of  the  Necropolis  (p.  260),  with  a  vaulted  chamber  and  well-preserved 
mural  scenes  of  religious  import.  —  No.  12.  Tomb  of  Peskbetn,  another 
Necropolis  official.  The  vaulted  chamber  contained  a  sarcophagus  made 
of  blocks  of  limestone.  The  walls  are  covered  with  religious  texts  and 
scenes.  To  the  right  of  the  door  is  the  deceased,  lying  on  the  ground 
below  a  palm-tree  and  praying;  to  the  left,  his  father  (with  white  hair) 
and  other  relatives. 


*--^- 
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Proceeding  farther  into  the  yalley,  we  reach  a  t0 
entrance  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Der  el-] 
the  fertile  plains  to  the  E.,  traversed  by  the  Nile  a^ 
the  distant  Arabian  mountains.  In  the  foreground  a| 
Habu,  the  Colossi  of  Memnon,  and  the  Ramesseui 
other  side  of  the  river  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Earnak.  ] 


The  hill  of  Kurnet  Hurra!,  V2  ^*  to  the  S.E.  of  li 
is  occupied  by  a  number  of  fell&h  huts.  Scattered  ti 
several  tombs  of  the  18th  Dyn.,  most  of  which  are  o( 
The  only  one  that  need  be  mentioned  is  the  —        ' 

Tomb  of  Huye,  who  was  governor  of  Ethiopia  un 

Amon.  The  key  is  kept  by  the  Inspector  General  at 

(to  the  S.E.). 

Entbanoe  Wall.    To  the  rlglit  (Fl.  a)  appears   the 
vestiture  of  Hnye  as  governor  of  the  Sod&n,  in  presence  ( 
friends  congratulate  Uuye.    To  the  left  (PI.  b)  stands  thii 
liis  male   and  female  relatives  behind  him,   and  two  Kl 
him;  below  is  another  row  of  people;  farther 
to  the  right  is  the  governor  of  Ethiopia,  with 
rows  of  people  bringing  tribute.  —  On  the  left 
end-wall  (Pl>  c)  appears  the  deceased,  sacrificing 
to   the  jackal-headed  Anubis  on  his  left  and  to 
Osiris  on  his  right.    —    On  the  rear-wall  to  the 
left  (PI.  d)  is  Buye,  bearing  the  fan  and  crooked 
staff,  the  symbols  of  his  dignity,  and  presenting 
to  the  king  the  tribute  from  Nubia,  brought  by 
Nubian  chiefs.  Behind  him  are  large  specimens, 
including  a  Nubian  landscape  standing  upon  a 
table  covered  with  panther-skins  and  cloths:  in 
the  centre  is  a  coniciu  hut,  with  ddm-palms,  giraffes,  andnegi 
Higher  up  are  red  and  blue  gems  in  eups,  rings  of  gold,  sad 
shields  covered  with  golden  plates  and  gay  skins,  footstools,  * 
aihd  head-rests  of  ebony,  a  chariot,  etc.  Three  rows  of  Nubian 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  in  the  Egyptian  style,  are  receive 
Amenhotep  in  the  king''s  name.    In  the  top  row,  behind  t 
princess,  shaded  by  an  umbrella,  approaches  in  a  chariot 
and  is  followed  by  chiefs  wearing  ostrich-feathers  in  their 
plaited   into  a  kind  of  hood  (as  is  the  custom  to  this  d< 
tribes).    The  procession  is  closed  by  a  brown   and  a  b 
woman,  with  pendent  breasts.    The  former  carries  a  child 
her  back,  and  each  woman  leads  a  nude  boy  behind  her. 
and   third  rows  are  Nubians  bringing  the  produce  of  the 
eluding  gold,  panther-skins,  a  giraffe,  and  oxen.    Each  ( 
and  a  black  human  hand  most  singularly  fixed  on  its  horn 
left  are  five  rows  of  ships  (the  lower  rows  much  damaged), 
princes  kneel  upon  the  deck  of  the  second  boat.    Cattle  a 
are  being  brouglit  to  Egypt  in  the  smaller  vessels  below, 
wall  to  the  right  (e)  appears  the  king,  with  Huye  before 
the   Syrian  tribute.    Amenhotep,   brother   of  Huye,   is  bri 
lapislazuli  on  a  dish.    By  his  right  hand  hangs  a  breast 
i*  precious  stones.    The  representations  of  the  Syrian  grand( 

the  king,  with  their  gifts,  on  the  right,  are  unfortunately 
The  sepulchral  inscription,  which  should  have  occupied 
wall  (PL  /),  was  never  executed.  On  each  side  of  the  vi 
offerings  to  Huye.    The  rest  is  destroyed. 
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The  Tomb*  of  the  Qdmhj,  called  by  Qtt  Attkha  BibSn  d-Harim 
or  BibSn  tt-BultSndt,  uni  aometimeB  BlbSn  tl-Haggi  Hammid,  do 
not  demand  a  lieit  eicept  ftom  travellers  who  have  abandant 
leisure. 

Od  Ibe  ynj  fnm  Der  el-Hedineh  to  the  (','4  hr.)  Tombe  of  the 
Queens  w«  pans  ■  nntober  of  hiBtoricall;  important  steles  of  the 
18th,  19th,  and  20th  Dyn.,  placed  against  the  ddge.  One  of  these 
shows  Ramses  111.  before  Ammon  ;  Her-segiet,  goddess  of  the  West, 
offers  him  her  breastj  behind  is  Harmachis.  The  inscription  refers 
to  the  campaigns  of  the  king.  On  another  Kamses  111.  appears  before 
lloruB,  s>id  his  father  Set-nikht  before  Ammon.  —  The  road  from 
Medtnet  Habn  (p.  297)  to  the  (l/;  hr.)  Tombs  of  the  Queens  crosses 
the  desert  to  the  W.,  and  passes  through  a  mounlain-valley  with 
bare  ami  lofty  sides  of  limestone,  pietnresqiiety  formed  and  carved 
with  ioscriptioiu  to  the  gods  of  the  regions  of  the  dead. 

The  tembs  belong  mainly  to  the  19th  and  20th  Dynasties,  bat 
a  few  are  of  the  ISth  Dynasty.  Altogether  upwards  of  20  have 
been  discovered,  many  unfinished 
and  entirely  without  decoration, 
and  in  their  rough  and  blackened 
condition,  resembling  mere  caves  in 
the  rocks.  It  is  rare  to  find  either  In- 
scriptions or  representations  carved 
In  the  stone  -,  even  in  the  finest  tombs 
the  limestone  walls  were  more  often 
covered  with  plaster  which  could  be 
adorned  with  paintings  witbontmueh 
difdculty. 

The  most  interesting  tomb  lies 
on  the  S.  sideof  thevalleT.  This  is 
the  Tomb  sf  Queen  Titi.  It  consists 
of  thensualantechambeifPl.  l)open 
to  the  N.,  a  long  passage  (PI.  2),  ini 
a  Urge  chapel  (PI.  3)  with  a.  small 
chamber  on  each  of  its  tbree  sides. 
In  thti  as  in  most  of  the  bettT  pre- 
served tombs  of  the  Queens  the  fresh- 
ness of  the   colour  is  eitraordinar; 
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tainous  landscape;  in  front  stands  a  sycamore,  from  iii\ 
time  in  human  form)  pours  out  "Sile  water  to  revive 
Side  Chamber  &  is  the  mummy-shaft  (caution  necessary)^ 
most  Chamber  6  Osiris  sits  enthroned  on  the  rear-wall; ' 
Keith  and  Selket  and  behind  him  l^ephthys  and  Isis  audi 
the  walls  e  and  f  are  the  genii  of  the  dead  and  other  goj 
quet-tables,  while  the  queen  (g^  h)  prays  to  them. 

Adjoining  this  grave  on  the  left  is  the  very  ^ 
QuFEX  EskT,  mother  ofBamseeYI.  It  is  difficult 
scarcely  repays  a  visit.  ^ 

On  the  opposite  (N.)  side  of  the  valley  are  ih}\ 

daughters  of  Ramses  11. :   Merit- Amon,  Nebt-lewCj  t 

—  In  a  smaller  side-valley,  running  parallel  to  thQ 

tioned  and  a  few  yards  to  the  S.,  are  the  tombs  of  i 

Sethos  I.,  and  of  an  Vriknoun  Queen,  with  represent 

chairs,  boxes,  and  other  furniture  of  the  dead. 

I 

9.  Kddlnet  Habu. 

Visitors  to  Medinet  Habu  should  consult  the  ^Notk* 
nUne*  de  Midinet  I/<ibou\  by  George*  Dareety  (Cairo,  1897), 
scription  issued  by  the  Archseologicai  Administration.  - 
Oet%eral  of  (he  AntiquUiee  lives  close  by  the  temple. 

About  1  M.  from  Der  el-Medineh  and  1/2  M.  fron 
colossi  (p.  305),  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  lies  the 
temple-group  of  the  Theban  Necropolis.  This  bears 
Medilnet  Habu,  a  Christian  village  which  arose  aroi 
within  the  ancient  sanctuary  as  early  as  the  6th  cent., 
considerable  traces  still  remain. 

The  entire  edifice  may  be  divided  into  two  easily 
portions.    One  of  these  is  the  small  temple  of  the 
(p.  303),  afterwards  enlarged.     The  other  is  the  m 
Kamses  III.  (p.  299),  which  was  enclosed  by  a  ere 
23  ft.  high.    We  pass  in  front  of  the  pylon  and  othei 
front  of  the  small  temple,  and  visit  first  the  f^tructuie 

We  pass  through  the  outer  wall,  by  means  of  a 
about  3  ft.  wide,  which  is  flanked  by  two  small  PorterU 
yond  these  we  are  confronted  by  the  remarkable  ediflc 
a  castle  and  known  as  the  FaviUon  of  Banuiet  III., 
the  entrance  to  the  precincts  of  the  temple  insteac 
massive  pylon  and  portals  of  stone.  This  structure  r 
shape  of  the  Syrian  fortresses  which  occur  so  often  in  i 
the  first  pylon  of  the  Ramesseum,  p.  284).  Two  tall  to\ 
with  almostimperceptibly  sloping  walls  and  with  their  £ 
upon  a  battering  foundation-wall,  enclose  a  narrow  coi 
contracting  towards  the  back,  where  a  door  (PI.  a)  hai 
in  the  central  erection  joining  the  towers.  This  edi 
built  of  hewn  stone,  is  only  the  inner  kernel  of  the  anci 
it  was  originally  adjoined  on  each  side  by  brick  stri 
full  breadth  of  the  present  facade.   These,  however,  nt 


babi;  used  as  temporary  i^aiiiteis  for  tbe  kiog  and  his  suite. 

The  Facade  of  tkt  Bigltt  Wing  (PI.  6}  ahows  th«  king  smiting  Ms 
toaa  in  piesence  of  Harmachia;  below  aie  aix  fettered  princes,  re- 
presenting the  peoples  overcome  by  Ramses  III.  (Kheta,  Emor, 
Tbakari,  Shatdana  or  Saldiniana,  Sbakalasha  or  Sicilians.  Tnirsbs 
or  Tyrrhenians,  and  Putasta  or  Philistines ;  eomp.  p.  140).  On  the 
Fatadt  of  tfte  Le/l  Wing  (P).  c)  is  a  eoireepondiiig  picture  of  Ramses 
smiting  his  foes  helbre  Ammon-Re;  below  are  Nubians  (negroes) 
and  Libyans. 

In  the  Court  between  the  towers  ire  seated  figures  of  the  lion- 
headed  goddess  Sekhmet,  in  black  granite.  On  the  walls,  between 
the  first  and  second  stories,  are  a  number  of  curious  consoles  or 
brackets,  which  are  adorned  with  the  busts  of  four  captive  enemies, 
and  formerly  bore  statues  of  the  king.  The  reliefs  on  the  walls  are 
mostly  sactiflcial  in  character. 

Riglil  (S.j  WitU  of  tht  Covrt.  The  reiirFieiitatlana  from  rigbl  Id  left 
are:  1.  Ramaes  latribelne  to  Set  (defaced)  and  ig  Kewi;  below  ia  iha  king 

Altm"a'nd  a'^od'de1»i''below,"ll>e  ."amrorCriDBflowera  to  Enio°l^"lo^ 
guddi^BS.  3.  HODt  (defaced)  and  Atom  prcBeat  ibe  Hing  tn  Ammpn.  — 
Ufl  (S.)   Wall   tf  llie  Co«rl.     4.  Tbe   king   prcaenle    an    image   nf  Amman 

mon  (tbe  Libyan!  in  tbe  lower  row,  drawn  fuU-face,  abonld  bs  noticed). 

be  preseata  an  image  of  Host  to  Plah  and  Selkbel.    In  tbe  eeconJ  story  is 

with  Hnt  and  Tbont  bebind  bim. 

In  the  Oatetnay  (PI.  a)  leading  to  the  fere-court  the  king  appears 
leading  two  rows  of  fettered  captivea  before  Ammon  (on  the  left), 
and  sTniting  a  band  of  enemies  (on  the  right). 

A  staircase  In  the  8.  lower  ascends  to  the  two  Apaetkbnts  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  middle  structure,  the  Door  separating  which 
has  disappeared.  The  wall-reliefs  of  the  lower  room  have  vanished, 
but  those  of  the  upper  room  (harem  scenes)  are  still  quite  dlstinct- 
The  window  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  temples  and  ruined  village 
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The  inner  side  of  the  central  edifice,  thronghj 
by  the  Gateway  a,  bears  reliefs  showing  the  king  i^ 
tions  as  the  conqueror  of  his  enemies. 

We  now  enter  the  Outer  Court,  85  yds.  long,  betwf 
and  the  main  temple.  In  the  middle  stands  a  small  Q^ 
erected  by  Nektanebos.  To  the  right  lies  the  Tem] 
Dyn.  (see  p.  303).  To  the  left  is  a  small  Temple  O] 
the  mother-in*law  of  Psammetikh  I.  (comp.  p.  Ixxxi 

Through  a  large  Portal  we  enter  a  Fore  -  Court  and 
the  vaulted  Sanetuary^  which  was  completely  surrounded 
On  the  Left  Wing  of  the  portal  we  see  Amenertai's  sacrifli 
(above),  and  standing  holding  two  sistra  before  Ammon  ai 
On  the  Right  Wing  Amenertais  sacrifices  to  Ammon  (abot 
mon  and  a  goddess  (below).  The  temple  is  adjoined  on  tl| 
chapels,  dedicated  to  Shepenwepet,  Nitocris  (daughter  and 
of  Amenertais),  and  Heht-wesekhet  (wife  of  Psammetikh  \ 

The  *]Cain  Temple  of  Bamsei  m.  was  built  oi 
same  plan  as  the  Kamesseum  and  was  dedicated  like 

The  large  First  Pylon  is  covered  with  represent! 
scriptions.  On  the  Bight  Tovser  (PI.  C),  to  the  righ* 
shown  before  Ammon-Re-Harmachis,  grasping  a  bai 
by  the  hair  and  smiting  them  with  his  club.  The  haw 
hands  him  the  corved  sword  and  leads  to  him  by  a  cord 
lands,  which  are  represented  in  the  accustomed  ma 
by  circular  walls  enclosing  their  names  and  surmour 
enemies.  Beneath  are  two  other  rows  of  representa 
quered  lands.  Farther  to  the  left,  between  the  grooTt 
staffs,  is  a  similar  but  much  smaller  scene,  represen 
smiting  two  foes  in  presence  of  Ammon ;  and  beneath 
scription,  describing  in  poetic  but  exceedingly  exagger; 
the  Tictory  won  by  Ramses  III.  over  the  Libyans  in  ' 
of  his  reign.  At  the  foot  Ammon  is  seated  to  the  le 
standing  behind,  inscribing  the  king's  name  on  a  pa 
king  kneels  before  Ammon,  under  the  sacred  tree, 
from  the  god  the  hieroglyphs  for  ^Jubilee  of  the  reigi 
on  a  palm-branch,  as  a  symbol  ot  long  life.  Thout  wr 
name  on  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  andf-beside  him  stand 
Sefkhet-ebui.  To  the  right  of  the  portal,  below,  is 
12th  year  of  the  king  (imitated  from  a  stele  of  the 
Ramses  II.  at  Abu-Simbel,  p.  372),  containing  a  dial) 
Ptah  and  the  king.  The  Left  Towtr  (PI.  D)  repeats 
and  inscriptions. 

Through  the  Central  Portal  (PI.  d),  embellished 
without  by  representations  of  the  king  worshipping 
enter  the  First  Conrt,  forming  an  approximate  squj 
The  inner  side  of  the  first  pylon  is  adorned  with  sc< 
Libyan  campaign  of  Ramses  (see  above).  To  the  S 
battle,  in  which  the  Egyptians  are  aided  by  mercenarie 
the  Shardana  (p.  298),  who  are  distinguished  by  their  r 
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OTuamented  with  horns.  To  the  N.  (PI.  f)  the  captured  Libyans  are 
marshalled  before  the  king.  Above  is  a  lengthy  inscription  describ- 
ing the  victory.  —  The  court  is  flanked  on  the  right  and  left  by 
covered  Colonnades.  The  ceiling  of  that  to  the  right  is  borne  by 
seven  square  pillars,  against  which  stand  colossal  statues  of  the 
king  as  Osiris.  The  left  (S.)  colonnade  has  eight  papyrus  columns 
with  calyx-capitals.  These  last  belonged  to  the  facade  of  a  royal 
palace,  which  formerly  stood  to  the  S.  of  the  temple  and  com- 
municated with  the  first  court  by  three  doors  and  the  large  window 
mentioned  below.  The  scenes  on  the  colonnade-walls  represent 
the  wars,  victories,  and  captives  of  the  king  At  the  end  the  king 
is  seen  on  his  way  to  the  feast  of  Ammon,  attended  by  his  fan- 
bearers. 

The  Inscriptions  and  sculptures  on  the  Second  Pylon,  bounding 
the  rear  of  the  court,  are  still  more  interesting.  On  the  Bight  Tower 
(PL  E)  is  a  long  inscription  recording  the  triumph  won  by  the  king  in 
the  8th  year  of  his  reign  over  a  league  of  peoples  from  Asia  Minor^  who 
menaced  Egypt  by  sea  and  by  land  from  Syria.  On  the  Left  Tower 
(PI.  F)  the  king  leads  before  Ammoti  and  Mut  three  rows  of  pris- 
oners, representing  the  conquered  in  this  campaign.  These  have 
beardless  faces  and  wear  curious  caps  adorned  with  feathers ;  their 
pointed  aprons ,  decorated  with  tassels,  differ  from  those  of  the 
I^gyptians.  The  inscription  describes  them  as  belonging  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Danauna  and  Pulasta  (perhaps  Philistines?). 

The  granite  gateway  of  the  second  pylon,  which  is  approached 
by  an  inclined  plane,  admits  us  to  the  Second  Couxti  which  is  125  ft. 
long  and  138  ft.  broad.  In  the  Christian  period  it  was  converted 
into  a  church,  the  last  remains  of  which  were  finally  cleared  away 
in  1895.  This  court  is  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  second 
court  of  the  Ramesseum,  even  to  part  of  the  relief- embellishments; 
but  it  is  in  much  better  preservation.  On  all  four  sides  are  colon- 
nades. On  the  N.  and  S.  the  colonnades  are  supported  by  columns 
with  bud-capitals ;  on  the  E.  are  square  pillars  with  Osiris-statues, 
and  on  the  W.  is  a  terrace  with  eight  Osiris-pilldrs  in  firont  and 
eight  columns  behind.  On  the  columns  and  pillars  the  king  is 
shown  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  The  reliefs  on  the  back-walls  of  the 
colonnades  illustrate  events  in  the  life  of  Ramses ,  some  showing 
great  festivals  in  which  he  took  part,  others  the  warlike  deeds  of 
himself  or  his  army.  —  N.  and  N.E.  Colonnades.  In  the  upper  row 
are  *8cenes  from  the  Great  Festival  of  the  Ood  Mm,  which  was  also 
celebrated  as  a  coronation-festival,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Rames 
seum  (p.  286).  First  (PI.  1)  appears  the  Pharaoh,  borne  from  his 
palace  on  a  richly-decorated  litter  with  a  canopy.  He  is  followed 
by  his  sons  (names  wanting)  and  numerous  courtiers,  while  he  Is 
preceded  by  priests  carrying  censers,  a  priest  who  recites,  and  a 
troop  of  soldiers,  each  of  whom  wears  two  feathers  on  his  head.  The 
trumpeter  and  drummer  at  the  head  of  the  line  in  the  upper  row. 
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and  the  castanet-players  in  the  lower  row,  should  \ 
the  next  scene  (2)  the  king  Is  shown  sacrificing  and  0| 
hefore  the  ithyphallic  image  of  Min.    The  follow) 
continued  on  the  N.E.  wall,  exhibits  the  sacred  p\ 
image  of  Min  is  borne  on  a  litter  by  priests,  while  fk 
by  the  side  and  priests  carrying  the  sacred  caskets  fq 
inarches  the  king ,  who  in  turn  is  preceded  by  a  w 
sacred  animal  of  Min),  priests,  the  queen,  and  a  loni 
priests  in  two  rows,  carrying  standards,  temple  utend| 
of  the  king  and  his  ancestors.  To  the  right  is  the  kin 
procession,  with  two  emblems  in  front  of  him.   Pr|i 
birds  to  escape  (comp.  p.  286).   Farther  to  the  right  («| 
cuts  with  his  sickle  the  sheaf  of  corn  handed  to  him  \ 
in  the Ramesseum,  p.  286).    Behind  him  stands  the  i 
\(rho  intones  a  hymn  to  Min,  while  another  priest  prea 
to  the  god.    The  queen  (above)  is  also  present  at  t 
The  white  bull  again  appears  in  front  of  the  king,  an 
series  of  images  of  the  royal  ancestors.    Finally  (6 

shown  offering  incense  to  the  god  Min  standing  unde] 
The  lower  series  of  representations  on  the  K.  and  K.E. 
interesting.  To  the  left  (under  Ko.  1,  above)  are  the  sacred  ] 
M ut,  and  Ammon,  to  whieh  the  king  sacrifices,  to  the  ri|d 
above)  priests  bear  the  boats  out  of  Uie  temple,  while  tl 
Tvhom  is  a  fourth  boat,  approaches  to  meet  them. 

8.  and  S.E*  Colonnadea.  In  the  upper  rows  in  th 
of  Ptah'Sokaris  is  displayed.  It  begins  to  the  left  of  tl 
with  a  train  of  priests  of  various  forms,  bearing  sacr 
ages  of  the  god^,  standards,  and  temple  utensils.  Ne 
king  and  his  dignitaries,  succeeded  (PI.  7)  by  a  colo£ 
the  god  Nefertem,  son  of  Ptah,  borne  by  eighteen  pric 
king  (8)  come  sixteen  exalted  personages,  including  ti 
holding  a  cord  which  reaches  to  the  hands  of  the  king 
offer  incense  before  the  king.  Then  follow  six  tec 
bearing  the  boat  of  Sokaris,  followed  by  the  king.  1 
facriflces  before  the  sacred  boat;  and  finally  the  kii 
lam-headed  Khnum  and  two  other  gods,  and  before  the 
Sokaris-Osiris,  to  whom  he  offers  a  platter  with  bread 

More  interesting  than  these  festal  representations  ai 
lUliefs,  in  the  lower  division  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  walls. 
( PI.  6)  on  the  S.E.  wall  depicts  the  king  attacking  the 
his  charioteers  and  shooting  with  his  bow.  The  infa 
wild  confusion.  The  Egyptians  are  assisted  by  the  SI 
renaries  (in  the  lower  row;  p.  299).  The  2nd  Scene  sho 
of  the  king  from  the  battle.  He  drives  in  his  charlo 
rows  of  fettered  Libyans  in  front  of  him,  and  two  fan-b 
him.  3rd  Scene.  The  king  leads  the  Libyan  captives  b 
and  Mut.  On  the  S.  wall  is  a  relief  (7)  showing  the 
round  in  his  chariot  to  receive  the  Libyan  captives 
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hue),  who  are  conducted  to  him  in  four  rows  by  his  sons  and  other 
notabilities.  The  hands,  etc.,  cut  off  from  the  slain  are  being  counted. 
The  greater  part  of  this  wall  is  occupied  by  a  75-line  inscription, 
recording  the  conquests  of  the  king. 

The  Rear  Wall  of  (he  Terrace  at  the  W.  side  of  this  second  court 
has  three  rows  of  representations.  In  the  two  upper  rows ,  Ram- 
ses III.  is  shown  worshipping  various  deities.  In  the  lowest  row 
(as  in  the  Ramesseum,  p.  286)  are  royal  princes  and  princesses. 
The  names  beside  many  of  these  were  added  under  Ramses  VI. 

The  following  chambers  are  all  very  dilapidated,  and  only  the 
lower  parts  of  the  walls  and  columns  remain. 

We  first  enter  the  Great  Hypostyle  Hall.  The  roof  was  formerly 
supported  by  24  columns  in  4  rows  of  six,  of  which  the  central  row 
was  considerably  thicker  than  the  others.  On  the  walls  are  represen- 
tations of  the  king  in  presence  of  various  deities.  An  Interesting 
relief  on  the  S  wall  shows  the  magnificent  gold  vases  presented  by 
Ramses  II F.  to  Ammon,  Mut,  and  Khons. 

Three  SmallerChambers  (PI.  G",  B,  J)  follow,  two  with  four  couples 
of  columns,  and  one  with  four  pillars.  In  Room  H  are  two  groups 
of  red  granite,  one  (left)  representing  Ammon  and  Maat,  the  other 
(right)  the  king  and  the  ibis-headed  Thout.  —  The  other  rooms  at 
the  back  were  dedicated  to  different  deities.  From  Room  0  a  stair- 
case ascended  to  those  on  the  upper  floor. 

The  great  hypostyle  hall  is  adjoined  also  at  the  sides  (N.  and  S.) 
by  two  series  of  rooms  (PI.  1-11),  of  which  those  to  the  left  formed 
the  Treasury  of  the  temple. 

The  Representatiofu  on  the  walls  of  these  treasure-chambers  refer  to 
the  costly  objects  stored  within  them.  Boom  1  (which  was  also  access- 
ible from  the  W.  terrace  of  the  second  court) :  The  king  presents  Ammon 
with  papyrus-holders  in  the  form  of  lions  with  the  king''s  head  or  kneeling 
figures  of  the  king.  Boom  2:  The  king  presents  to  Ammon  costly  vessels, 
with  lids  in  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  rams,  hawks,  or  kings,  and  table- 
equipages  shaped  like  recumbent  rams  or  sphinxes.  Room  3:  The  king 
presents  Ammon  with  sacks  of  precious  stones.  Room  4:  The  king  offers 
costly  table-services,  ornaments,  golden  harps,  silver,  lead,  etc.  ^om  6: 
The  king  offers  heaps  of  gold  and  other  precious  metals.  —  In  Roomt  6-11 
we  see  the  king  sacrificing  to  various  deities.  In  Boom  7  the  princes  and 
princesses  present  gifts  to  the  king  and  queen.  In  Room  10  stands  a  colos- 
sal alabaster  statue  of  Ptah  (headless). 

We  now  quit  the  temple  and  proceed  to  examine  the  interesting 
Historical  Reliefs  on  the  outside  of  the  temple-walls,  which  com- 
memorate the  wars  of  Ramses  III. 

On  the  W.  Wall  are  scenes  from  a  war  with  a  negro  race. 

S.  Half  of  the  Wall :  1.  The  king  in  battle ;  2.  Triumphal  procession, 
with  captive  negroes;  3.  Captives  brought  before  Ammon.  —  K.  Half:  4. 
The  king,  behind  whom  stands  Thout,  in  front  of  Ammon  and  Khons  ^ 
5.  The  king,  the  hawk-headed  Hont,  and  four  priests  with  idols  on  the 
ends  of  poles ;  6.  The  king  in  his  war-chariot,  with  his  guards. 

On  the  W.  part  of  the  N.  Wall  (PI.  x,  y)  are  ten  scenes  from 
the  wars  against  the  Libyans  and  a  naval  victory  over  a  northern 
people ;  in  the  £.  part  are  the  Syrian  wars. 
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W.  Half:  Ut  Scene.    The  Egyptian  army  on  the  mardj 
beside  the  chariot  of  Ramses.    In  another  chariot  before  I 
is  the  standard  of  Ammon-Be  with  the  ram^s  head.  —  ^ 
with  the  Libyans.  —  3rd  Scene.    The  king  harangues  fire  nl 
who  bring  captive  Libyans.  The  severed  hands,  etc.,  are  ei^ 
ing  to  12,535.  —  4th  Scene.    The  king  in  his  balcony  ins|| 
of  troops  for  the  war  against  Uie  peoples  of  the  N.    Standi 
out  and  weapons  distributed  to  the  soldiers.  —  5th  Scene.  *' 
for  Syria;  before  him  march  soldiers  with  lances  and  b0 
the  Shardana  mercenaries  (p.  299).  —  €ih  Scene.   Battle  wt 
of  Palestine  (p.  300).    The  king,  standing  in  his  charioi^ 
against  the  enemies,  who  are  identified  as  Thakari  from  th« 
caps,  not  unlike  an  Indian  headdress.    In  the  middle  are  0 
children  in  them.  —  7th  Scene.   The  king  at  a  lion-hunt.  ^ 
concealed  in  a  thicket,  has  been  pierced  by  the  king'*s  spear  a 
other  lies  dying  beneath  the  horse^s  feet.    Beneath  is  a  ]^ 
Egyptian  army  and  mercenaries.  —  Stii  Scene  (not  very  disiia 
the  light  falls  on  it  obliquely).    *Naval  battle  with  the  p«E 
who  were  met  and  conquered  by  the  Egyptian  fleet  at  tht 
Nile.    The    representation   is   exceedingly   animated.    Th< 
alighted  from  his  chariot,  shoots  against  the  hostile  fleet,    i 
tile  ships  has  capsized.    The  Egyptian  vessels  are  denote4 
head  on  the  prow.    The  ship  below  to  the  right  is  steert 
with  large  oars,  while  the  rest  of  the  crew  are  rowers  seatec 
In  the  interior  of  the  ship  are  a  number  of  bound  Thaka 
appear  in  the  lower  row.    The  king  himself  is  treading  i 
foe.    In  front  of  him  are  some  archers,  and  above  him,  in 
Tulture,  hovers  the  goddess  of  Lower  Egypt.  —  9ih  Scene.  '. 
ing  alighted  from  his  chariot,  receives  in  a  balcony  the  grai 
duct  the  prisoners.  In  the  lower  row  the  severed  hands  are 
and  the  number  noted.     To  the  left  is  the  royal  chariot. 
^Ramses  Castle**,  perhaps  the  palace  of  Hedinet  Habn.  —  li 
king  presents   two   rows  of  captives,   described  as  Thaka 
Libyans  (below),  to  Ammon,  Hut,  and  Khons,  the  Theban 

E.  Half  of  N.  Wall.  First  Court.  Upper  Roto  (from 
1.  Bamses  storms  a  Syrian  fortress^  2.  The  king  alights  frt 
and  stabs  a  foeman;  3,  4.  The  king  receives  the  prisonert 
them  to  i\mmon  and  Ebons.  —  Lower  Rota  (from  left  to  rig 
in  his  chariot  attacking  a  Libyan  caslle^  2  Libyan  prisoi 
rows  of  captives  brought  to  the  king;  4.  Beturn  with  the  cap 
by  Egyptian  grandees ;  6,  Captive  Libyans  presented  to  An 

On  the  rear  (W.  side)  of  the  first  pylon  (PI.  z)  are  th: 
^he  foot,  Battle  with  the  Libyans;  in  the  middle,  the  kin 
from  his  chariot  and  is  binding  captured  Libyans;  abov( 
fortress  defended  by  Hittites. 

The  scenes  on  the  outside  of  the  S.  Wall  are  les 
The  wall  by  the  first  pylon  (PI.  r)  shows  the  king  hunt 
asses,  and  wild  bulls  (marshy  district). 

On  the  W.  part  of  the  S.  wall  is  a  long  Festival  Calendt 
tains  a  list  of  the  appointed  sacrifices  for  the  period  be 
Pakhons  (the  day  of  Bamses  III.^s  accession)  and  the  19th ' 
is  a  procession  of  priests,  carrying  food  and  drink.  —  To 
left  of  the  baJcony-window,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  asc4 
appears  in  the  act  of  slaying  his  prisoners. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Outer  Court,  hetween  th« 
Ramses  III.  (p.  297)  and  the  main  temple,  stands  1 
elegant  Temple  of  the  18th  BynMty,  the  oldest  buildii 
Habu.  This  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Make 
mosis  Ill.y  and  finished  by  the  latter  whensole  monarcli 
and  inscriptions  of  the  queen,  in  the  first  completed  (inm 
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have  been  chiselled  out  here  also,  and  replaced  by  those  of  others. 
The  figures  and  names  of  the  gods  defaced  by  Amenophis  IV.  were 
restored  under  Haremheb  and  Sethos  L  The  entrance  was  originally 
on  the  £.  side,  but  the  later  restorations,  under  Ramses  IIL  and  in 
the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods,  were  so  extensive,  that  little  of 
the  ancient  ground-plan  is  distinguishable.  The  reliefs  on  the  out- 
side date  from  the  reign  of  Ramses  III. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Pavilion  of  Ramses  is  a  gate  leading  into  the 
second  court.  The  temple  itself,  to  the  left,  comprises  a  Cdla 
(PI.  £)  surrounded  by  a  Colonnade  (added  by  Thutmosis  HI.),  and 
sin  Chambers  behind.  The  Colonnade  is  enclosed  on  the  outside  by 
a  parapet  upon  which  rise  sq^uare  pillars,  which  support  the  roof 
along  with  the  sixteen-sided  columns  in  the  inner  row.  The  re- 
presentations show  Thutmosis  IH.  sacrificing  or  performing  other 
sacred  rites  in  presence  of  the  gods.  In  the  inner  chambers  Thut- 
mosis I.  and  Thutmosis  n.  also  appear  in  place  of  the  original 
figures  of  Makere.  The  inscriptions  on  the  pillars  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  refer  to  the  restorations  by  Haremheb,  Sethos  I.,  and 
Pinotem.  The  cella  had  a  door  at  each  end  (restored  by  Euer- 
getes  II.).  The  last  room  on  the  right  still  contains  a  ^naos'  of  red 
granite.  —  The  structures  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  anterior  colonnade 
were  added  at  a  later  period.  That  to  the  N.  was  erected  with 
blocks  taken  from  earlier  edifices,  bearing  the  names  of  Ramses  U., 
Pinotem,  and  Hakoris.  The  small  grated  windows  should  be  noticed. 

We  now  return  to  the  Second  Courts  which  dates  from  the  Saltic 
period.  The  granite  gateway  to  the  £.  was  built  by  Peteamenope,  a 
noble  living  under  the  26th  Dyn.  (comp.  p.  284).  On  the  £.  the 
court  is  bounded  by  the  Second  Fylon^  50  ft.  wide,  which  was  erected 
by  Shabako  (p.  Ixxxiv),  the  Ethiopian,  and  restored  under  Soter  II. 
On  the  back  of  the  Pylon  appears  Taharka  (p.  Ixxxiv),  grasping  a 
band  of  enemies  by  the  hair  and  smiting  them.  —  The  adjoining . 
Court  of  Xektanebos,  31^  2  ^-  1^°?  ^^^  ^^  ^  wide,  was  supported 
on  each  side  by  four  columns  with  bud -capitals  (only  two  now 
complete),  connected  with  each  by  screen-walls.  On  the  £.  side 
was  a  portal.  —  About  13  ft  to  the  E.  of  the  last  rises  the  large 
First  Pylon^  which  was  built  in  the  later  Ptolemaic  epoch,  ^ith 
blocks  taken  from  earlier  edifices  (especially  firom  the  Ramesseum). 
Ptolemy  X.  Soter  IL  and  Ptolemy  XUL  appear  on  the  central  portal, 
worshipping  the  gods. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  pylon,  facing  the  First  Courts  which  -was 
128  ft.  long  and  82  It.  broad,  was  a  Colonnade,  whidi  had  columns 
with  rich  fioral  capitals,  connected  with  each  other  by  high  screen- 
walls  (unfinished).  Only  the  two  central  columns  are  now  left.  In 
front  of  one  of  the  screen- walls  is  placed  a  red  granite  stele  of  Thut- 
mosis III.,  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  excavations.  The  GateuyayM 
in  the  wall  surrounding  the  court  are  now  built  up;  tha|  on  the  S* 
(PL  g)  is  adorned  with  inscriptions  by  Antoninus  Pius. 


1 
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In  the  N.E.  angle  of  ihe  great  girdle-wall,  near  the  sdj 
the  Sacrtd  Lake,  a  baein  about  60  ft.  sqnare,  with  two  fli|^ 
Abont  45  yds.  to  the  N.W.  of  it  is  a  Nilometer.  A  doorwi 
name  of  rTektanebos,  admits  to  a  chamber  beyond  whiel 
whence  the  stairease  of  the  Nilometer  descends  to  a  depH 

Aboat  300  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  pavilion  of  Bamsea, 
a  small  unfinished  Ftolemaie  Temple,  now  known  as  KcMT-i 
by  Buergetes  II.  to  the  god  Thout.  It  consists  of  a  wide  Teat 
rooms,  one  behind  another.  On  the  left  entrance-wall  of  tl 
"we  see  the  king  sacrificing  to  Thout,  Imhotep,  and  the  deil 
hotep)  the  lower  row  of  reliefs  alone  is  finished,  the  o^i 
sketched  out.  —  Still  farther  to  the  S.  stood  a  small  Temfi 
P«Tiod,  dedicated  to  Isis.  It  was  erected  by  Hadrian  and  i 
"While  Uie  ruined  pylon  bears  the  names  of  Vespasian,  Domli 
the  last  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  owing  to  the  empert 
C09  A.D.).  The  temple  consists  of  a  cella  surrounded  by  i 
staircase  leads  to  the  roof  from  a  room  to  the  extreme  left  o; 

Between  these  two  small  temples  traces  of  a  town  ma] 
These  include  remains  of  a  Palace  of  AmenophU  I  11.^  whic 
and  embellishments  resembled  that  of  Amenophis  lY .  at  T 
(p.  204).    The  site,  completely  ruined  and  plundered,  is  kno 


10.  The  Colossi  of  Xemnon. 

The  ^Colossi  of  Xemnoii,  about  V2  ^*  ^0  ^^ 
dinet  Habu  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  S.W.  0 
seum,  are  yisible  from  a  great  distance  on  all  sides 
colossal  statues  have  sujffered  seyerely  f^om  the  hand 
have  lost  their  artistic  value ,  but  they  still  exert  1 
attraction  in  virtue  of  the  innumerable  associations 
them.    They  are  surpassed  in  size  and  in  beauty  of  i 
by  the  shattered  colossus  in  the  Kamesseum.    The  t 
figures  and  the  cubical  thrones  on  which  they  are  seate 
out  of  a  pebbly  and  quartzose  sandstone-conglomera 
lowish-brown  colour  and  very  difficult  to  vfork.   B01 
Amenopbis  III.  and  they  originally  stood  in  front  of  a  tei 
by  that  monarch,  of  which  only  the  scantiest  relics  are 
the  Roman  Imperial  epoch  they  were  taken  for  statnes 
son  of  Eos  and  Tlthonus,  who  slew  Antilochus,  the  1 
Nestor,  during  the  Trojan  war,  for  which  he  was  him 
Achilles. 

The  8,  Colossus  is  in  better  preservation  than  the 
there  is  little  difference  between  them  in  point  of  size, 
sions  of  the  former,  in  which  the  original  form  is  more 
are  as  follows:  height  of  the  figure,  62  ft.,  height  of  thi 
which  the  feet  rest,  13  ft,  height  of  the  entire  menu 
But  when  the  figure  was  adorned  with  the  long-sin 
crown,  the  original  height  may  have  reached  69  ft.  T 
the  sole  to  the  knee  measure  19 V2  f^-i  and  each  foo 
long.  The  breadth  of  the  shoulders  is  I9S/4  ft;  the  n 
on  one  hand  is  41/2  ft  long;  and  the  arm  from  th 
finger  to  the  elbow  measures  15Ys  ft. 

Bakukkbh'b  Egypt.    6th  fid.  ^ 
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The  Northern  Colossus  is  the  famous  vocal  statue  of  Memnon. 
To  the  left  of  the  king  stands  his  mother  Metemwa,  to  the  right  his 
wife  Teye;  a  third  figure,  between  the  legs,  is  destroyed.  On  each 
Bide  of  the  seat  two  Nile -gods  were  represented  in  sunk  relief, 
winding  the  representative  plants  of  Egypt  (papyrus  and  lily)  round 
the  hieroglyph  for  Ho  unite\  a  symbol  of  the  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt 

Attention  began  to  be  directed  to  the  Musical  Phenomenon  con- 
nected with  the  colossus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, after  it  had  been  broken.  When  it  became  known  that  the  N. 
colossus  emitted  a  musical  note  at  sunrise,  a  new  myth  was  in- 
vented to  explain  the  fact.  Memnon  who  had  fallen  at  Troy  ap< 
peared  as  a  stone  image  at  Thebes  and  greeted  his  mother  Eos 
with  a  sweet  and  plaintive  note  when  she  appeared  at  dawn.  The 
goddess  heard  the  sound  and  the  morning- dews  are  the  tears  she 
shed  upon  her  beloved  child.  Strabo,  who  is  the  first  author  to 
mention  the  phenomenon,  expresses  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness; 
but  Pausanias  and  Juvenal  (p.  323)  accept  it  as  a  fact.  By  later 
observers  the  sound  is  compared  to  that  of  a  stroke  upon  metal,  or 
even  of  a  trumpet-blast  and  of  human  voices  singing.  The  sound 
was  heard  only  at  or  soon  after  sunrise,  though  by  no  means  in- 
variably then,  in  which  case  the  god  was  supposed,  to  be  angry. 
The  phenomenon  ceased  altogether  after  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus,  who  caused  the  restoration  of  the  upper  portions,  perhaps 
^ii'ith  a  view  to  propitiate  the  angry  god.  The  restoration  was  not 
very  skilfully  managed,  with  five  courses  of  sandstone  blocks. 
Letronnehfts  proved  that  the  resonance  of  the  stone  is  on  no  account 
to  be  explained  as  a  mere  priestly  trick,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
eminent  physicists  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  a  hard  resonant 
stone,  heated  by  the  warm  sunlight  suddenly  following  upon  the 
cold  nights  in  Egypt,  might  emit  a  sound,  caused  by  the  splitting 
off  of  minute  particles  from  the  surface.  A  similar  phenomenon 
has  been  observed  elsewhere. 

The  numerous  Greek  and  Latin  Inscriplions^  in  prose  and  verse,  in- 
scribed upon  the  legs  of  the  figure  by  travellers  under  the  Roman  empire, 
are  peculiarly  interesting.  These  are  more  numerous  on  the  left  than  on 
the  right  leg,  and  none  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a  man  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  statue.  The  earliest  were  carved  in  the  reign  of  Kero,  the 
latest  in  those  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  the  most  numer- 
ous CiT)  in  that  of  Hadrian.  Only  one  Egyptian  (who  is  responsible  for 
a  short  demotic  inscription)  is  found  among  these  scribblers.  The  in- 
scriptions were  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  m.en  of  some  eminence,  in- 
cluding 8  governors  of  Egypt,  8  epistrateges  of  the  ThebaVd,  2  procurators, 
etc.  Many,  though  not  all,  are  dated,  l^early  all  of  them  afford  proof  that 
only  the  N.  colossus  emitted  the  famous  sound.  The  oldest  inseriptton 
dates  from  the  11th  year  of  Nero's  reign.  —  Many  of  the  great  officials  who 
visited  the  marvels  of  Thebes  were  accompanied  by  their  wives.  The 
colossus  was  frequently  dumb,  in  which  case  the  visitor  usually  waited 
until  a  more  favourable  occasion.  Many  were  so  struck  with  the  pheno- 
menon that  they  were  not  content  till  they  had  heard  it  three  or  four  times. 
Hadrian,  who  journeyed  through  Egypt  in  190  A.O.,  spent  several  days 
here  along  with  his  wife  Sabina  and  a  large  retinue.    In  his  re^ gn  a  perfect 
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flood  of  yersea  spread  over  the  legs  of  the  colossous,  mod 
vain  court-poetess  Batttilla.  One  of  her  effusions  (on  thd 
in  16  hexameters,  that  Memnon  greeted  Hadrian,  as  well 
SuvaTov)  when  he  perceived  the  emperor  before  sunrise,  hi 
note,  like  that  caused  by  a  blow  on  an  instrument  of  copi 
at  the  second  hour,  and  that  even  a  third  sound  was! 
greeted  Kemnon  as  often,  and  all  the  world  could  see  how  i 
was  to  Uie  gods. 

^Balbilla,  by  an  inward  impulse  stirred"* 
^Has  written  all  she  saw  and  all  she  hear 
By  far  the  best  verses  are  those  on  the  front  of  the 
klepiodetfu^  who  calls  himself  imperial  procurator  and  | 
be  translated  as  follows:  — 
^Sea-born  Thetis,  learn  that  Memnon  never  suffered  pax 
^Still,  where  Libyan  mountains  rise,  sounds  the  voice  of  Ml 
^(Mountains  which  the  l^ile-stream,  laving,  parts  from  1 

dred-gated) 
*When  he  glows,  through  rays  maternal  with  warm  ligl 
*But  thy  son  who,  never-sated,  dreadful  battle  still  was 
*Dumb  in  Troy  and  Thessaly,  rests  now,  never  speaking 

The  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  the  colossi  are 
About  3  min.  beyond  them  is  another  Statue  of  gn 
however,  almost  completely  covered  by  arable  land 
temple,  in  front  of  which  the  above-mentioned  statu 
left  an  important  memorial  in  the  shape  of  a  conspi< 
Sandstone  Stele,  erected  by  Amenophis  III.  It  is  n 
two.  The  hieroglyphics  and  the  representations  refe 
cation  of  the  temple.  In  the  rounded  pediment  the  Ph 
receiving  the  symbol  of  life  from  Ammon  on  the  rig 
Sokar-Osiris  on  the  left ;  aboye  are  the  winged  sun 
name  of  Amenophis  HI.  Behind  the  Pharaoh  in  eac 
consort  Teye.  —  Still  farther  to  the  N.W.,  at. the  foot 
mountains,  two  fragments  of  an  ancient  brick-buildi 
I  K^  el'HHdn^  project  like  huge  horns  from  the  grou: 


25.  From  Luxor  to  ABsa&ii  by  Eail^ 

133  M.,  in  Sy-fHyi  hrs.  The  railway  is  a  narrow-gau 
passengers  from  Cairo  change  carriages. 

The  line  sometimes  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  Nil< 
the  edge  of  the  desert. — 13  M.  Et'nent  (Armani),  The 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where  also  the  long 
heltn  (p.  309),  with  its  shekh's  tomb,  is  visible.  In  th 
rise  the  hills  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  A  little  farther  c 
the  opposite  bank  the  extensive  palm-groves  and  si 
neys  of  (281/2  M.)  Matdneh  (^AsfUn  el^Matd'na,  p.  301 
way  now  skirts  the  edge  of  the  desert,  until  jast  before 
it  returns  to  the  river-bank. 

36  M.  Etneh.  The  town  with  its  slender  minare 
opposite  bank  of  the  Nile;  the  temple  (p.  309)  is  not 
the  railway.  Donkeys  ^without  saddles)  meet  the  tra 
passengers  to  the  ferry. 

2( 
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53  M.  Maluunid  is  the  sUtion  for  visitors  to  the  rains  and 
toml)s  of  El-Kab  (p.  311).  Close  behind  the  sUtion,  to  the  left,  is 
the  isolated  hill  of  tombs,  and  to  the  right  is  the  old  town-vall  of 
Nekhab  (p.  311).  —  The  railway  now  trayerses  the  desert.  In  the 
distance  to  the  right  the  pylon-towers  of  Edfa  come  into  sight. 

66  M.  Edfa.  The  town  and  temple  are  situated  on  the  W.  bank 
(p.  314). 

The  line  now  hogs  the  river  for  some  time,  passing  immediately 
below  the  rocks  that  are  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  late-Roman 
fortress  of  Et-Serdg  (p.  319).  —  841/2  M.  Silwa,  —  A  wider  cnrve 
through  the  desert  carries  us  past  the  river-defile  of  Silsileh  ]  and 
we  see  no  more  of  the  arable  land  until  beyond  K6m  Ombo,  the  hills 
of  which,  with  their  temple-mins,  appear  on  the  right. 

107^2  ^-  Baraw,  a  large  village  with  9000  inhab.,  is  the  start- 
ing-point for  a  visit  to  the  temple  rains  at  K6m  Ombo  (p.  323), 
5  M.  to  the  N.  (donkey  from  the  station  and  back  29.).  Fans,  bas- 
kets, and  all  kinds  of  Nubian  articles  may  be  purchased  here  very 
cheaply. 

The  line  passes  fine  groves  of  palms  as  it  traverses  the  granite 
district  of  Assu&n.  — 122  M.  Khettdra  (Khattara). —  idO  M.  Get^h 
(Ouetireh)  is  the  station  for  the  N.  part  of  Assuan.  On  the  left  bank 
appears  the  hill  of  tombs  (p.  331),  with  the  Kubbet  el-hawa,  the 
picturesqe  grave  of  a  shekh.  —  At  (131  M.)  Jonetion  our  line  is 
Joined  by  the  old  line  from  Assuan  to  ShellaL  Passing  the  camp 
of  the  Bishartn  Arabs  (p.  329),  the  line  threads  the  narrow  lanes  of 
the  town  to  the  station  at  — • 

133  M.  Aisudn  (p.  327). 


26.  From  Luxor  to  Edfa  by  the  Kile. 

Comp.  Mkpt  p.  994, 

67  M.  T0DBI8T  Stbamsb,  up  in  10,  down  in  7  hr«. 

The  picturesque  forms  of  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Nile  remain 
long  in  view,  the  colossi  of  Memnon  being  the  last  of  the  ruins  to 
disappear.  On  the  W.  bank  is  Merts,  with  a  sugar-refinery.  —  In 
2  hrs.  the  steamer  reaches  — 

91/2  M.  (W.  bank)  Erment  (^ArmatU;  railway-station,  p.  307), 
the  ancient  Hermonthis,  with  an  important  sugar-factory  helonging 
to  the  Khedive,  and  post  and  telegraph  offices. 

This  town  was  called  in  antiquity  On,  or  to  distinguisk  it  from  other 
places  of  the  same  name,  the  SimtAem  On  ox  Per-Mont  (House  of  Hont), 
whence  the  Greek  HermonthiM  was  formed.  Its  deity  was  the  hawk-headed 
Ifont,  god  of  war.  In  the  Boman  imperial  period  it  was  the  capital  of 
a  province. 

The  bank  is  shaded  with  stately  lebbek-trees.  From  the  point 
where  the  bazaar  reaches  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  flight  of  steps,  in- 
corporating several  ancient  sculptured  fjragraents,  deseends  to  tlie 
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stream.  The  large  teraple-baildings,  which  lay  aboi 
N.E.,  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  —  At  Rizm 
W.  bank),  dVs  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Erment,  is  a  ne 
Middle  Empire. 

On  the  right  bank,  facing  the  curve  which  the  N 
the  village  of  Sendd  and  1^2  M.  inland,  lies  the  villi 
ancient  Tuphium^  with  the  remains  of  a  small  temp 
emies,  dedicated  to  Mont,  and  a  Christian  basilica 
12th  and  13th  Dyn.  (now  at  Qizeh)  were  found  at  8 
to  the  W.  of  Tud. 

On  the  W.  bank,  opposite  a  large  island,  rises  (11 

with  two  summits,  known  as  OebeUn,  i.e.  the  *two 

the  higher  of  which  Is  the  tomb  of  a  Shekh  Afdsa,  b< 

of  a  temple  of  the  Middle  Empire.   At  the  village 

the  W.  base  of  the  hill,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Extensive  excavations  carried  on  at  this  spot  by  ] 
sarcophagi  of  the  Middle  Empire  and  also  numerous  domesi 
appropriate  to  persons  of  comparative  poverty.  In  the  vie 
of  crocodiles.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  also  once  st 
Aphroditupoli*^  also  called  Pathyrit  (House  of  Hathor)  frc 
name  of  Hathor,  the  goddess  of  the  town.  For  some  timi 
the  capital  of  a  separate  nome. 

Beside  the  Tillage  of  Dahahtyeh.  (Debabieh),  on  th 
quarries  with  interesting  inscriptions. 

20  M.  (E.  bank)  Ma'cUUtj  near  which  are  tombs  of 
pire.  Farther  on  we  pass  AjfCtn  el-Matd^na  (W.  bank ; 
with  large  sugar-factories,  the  ancient  Aaph^fnis  (E 

The  river-banks  are  picturesquely  clad  with  extei 
palms,  bat  the  smoking  chimneys  of  the  sugar-fact* 
with  the  beauty  of  the  sr,enery. 

36  M.  Esiieb(W.bankj  rail,  station,  p.  307),  with 
town  of  £nt/t,  was  even  in  antiquity  one  of  the  most  im 
in  Upper  Egypt.  Its  Egyptian  name  was  Te^snel^ 
the  Coptic  8ne  and  the  Arabic  Esneh,  The  Greeks  c 
polls,  after  the  latos^  a  kind  of  fish  venerated  here.  I 
district  capital  with  15,000  Inhab.  (mostly  Copts),  an< 
telegraph  offices,  a  druggist's  shop,  and  numerous 

The  small  Coptic  Church  is  of  no  special  interest, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  Mudtrtyeh,  also  < 
fragmentary  Inscriptions  of  the  Roman  imperial  epo< 
of  the  town  lies  a  small  Palace  of  the  Khedive  (Kasr  E 
used  as  a  government-school.  In  the  vicinity  is  a 
hospital.  —  About  ^4  M.  from  the  steamer-quay,  and 
extent  buried  in  d^ris,  is  the  chief  object  of  interei 

*Templb  of  Khnum,  the  ram-headed  local  deity,  a 
whom  were  Neith,  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Athe 
The  extant  edifices  were  probably  built  in  the  Ptolemi 
extended  and  embellished  with  inscriptions  and  TeU> 
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Roman  emperors.  The  facade,  120  ft.  wide  and  50  ft.  higb,  is  tamed 
towards  the  E.  and  is  crowned  by  a  concave  cornice,  in  which  stand 
the  names  of  Claudius  and  Vespasian.  On  the  architrave  below,  on 
each  side  of  the  winged  sun-disk,  are  the  votive  inscriptions  of  these 
emperors.  Vespasian  is  here  referred  to  as  lord  of 'Rome  the  capital'. 
A  flight  of  steps  descends  into  the  interior  of  the  vestibule,  which 
belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  Roman  imperial  epoch,  and  is  the 
only  portion  that  has  been  excavated  as  far  as  the  pavement.  This 
vestibule  corresponds  in  arrangement  to  the  Pronaos  of  the  temple 
of  Hathor  at  Dendera  (p.  219) ;  it  is  108  ft.  broad  and  54  ft.  deep. 
The  roof,  which  is  embellished  with  astronomical  representations, 
is  bo  ne  by  24  columns  (in  6  rows),  with  elaborate  floral  capitals 
and  decorated  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions.  Each  columnt  is  37  ft. 
high  and  173/4  ft.  in  circumference;  the  first  six  are  connected  by 
balustrades.  —  The  walls  are  covered  with  four  rows  of  representa- 
tions, showing  the  Roman  emperor  in  the  guise  of  an  ancient  Pharaoh, 
before  the  various  gods  of  Esneh.  In  the  middle  of  the  Rear  Wall 
(W.)  a  portal  (now  built  up),  resembling  a  pylon  and  crowned  with 
a  concave  cornice,  gave  access  to  the  inner  parts  of  the  temple.  The 
reliefs  and  inscriptions  on  this  portal  date  f^om  the  reign  of  Pto~ 
lemy  VI.  Philometor.  On  each  side  is  a  smaller  door  (built  up); 
to  the  left  of  that  on  the  right  appears  Decius  sacrificing  to  the 
ram-headed  Khnum.  The  name  of  Decius  is  especially  noteworthy 
as  being  the  last  imperial  name  that  occurs  in  hieroglyphics  on  any 
Egyptian  monument.  —  Towards  the  foot  of  the  N,  Wall  is  a  re- 
lief of  Horus,  the  Emperor  Gommodus,  and  Khnum  drawing  a  net 
full  of  water-fowl  and  fishes;  to  the  left  stands  the  ibis-headed 
Thout,  to  the  right  the  goddess  Sefithet-ebui.  —  Adjoining  the 
E,  Wall^  at  the  first  balustrade  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  a  small 
chapel  has  been  added.  —  Inscriptions  and  representations  were 
placed  also  on  the  OiUer  Walls  by  the  Roman  emperors. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Esneh  are  the  remains  of  sereral  Coptic  Con- 
vents AND  Chdbchks.  Ahout  8V4  M.  to  the  8.  ig  the  Convent  0/8S.  Manaos 
and  Senntioi,  which  is  said  to  have  heen  founded  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
and  contains  some  ancient  frescoes ;  6V3  H.  to  the  'S.  is  the  Dh"  Anba 
Matteosy  or  convent  of  St.  Matthew;  and  1/2  ^'  ^o  the  W.  is  an  ancient 
Church  in  the  rocks,  with  a  few  frescoes. 

The  village  of  El-Hilleh,  on  theE.  bank  opposite  Esneh,  stands 

on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Contra- Latopolis.    The  temple,  dating 

from  the  later  Ptolemies,  has  left  not  a  trace  behind.    —   At  eZ- 

Ken>dn,  13  M.  to  the  S.  of  Esneh  on  the  W.  bank,  there  are  ancient 

river-embankments.    On  the  W.  bank  stretches  a  broad  and  fertile 

plain,  on  the  E.  is  the  finely  shaped  Oebel  Sheroneh.   At  el-Hawi, 

on  the  E.  bank,  appears  the  first  sandstone. 

On  the  W.  hank,   about  */a  hr.   farther  to   the  S.,  is  the  pyramid  of 

el-Knla,  which  now  presents  the  aspect  of  a  step-pyramid,   owing  to  the 

decay  of  the  fllling-in  material.     The  entrance  was  on  the  S.  side.    In 

"•pite  >of  its  ruinous  condition  this  pyramid  is  still  about  30  ft.  high,  while 

s  base  occupies  an  area  about  55  ft.  square. 


among  the  cUer  cities  ot  I^gypt.  Etbii  under  the  P 
the  cipltsl  of  the  third  noma  of  Upper  Egypt,  which 
n&med  Lalopotitea.  Its  princes  for  a  time  were  tl 
Kihiopia.  Nelihbet,  the  goddees  of  the  town,  vas  lep 
SB  a  Tuiture  or  a  woman  witli  the  crown  of  Upper  J 
regarded  a.t  a  protecting  deity  of  Upper  Egypt.  Si 
women  in  childbirth,  and  was  therefore  identiHed' 
by  the  Greeks,  who  named  the  town  EUeithyiaipol 
sufHces  for  a  visit  to  the  chief  antiiiuities. 

The  •Kdihs  or  thb  ANCrEur  Town  of  Hekhab, 
rounded  hy  i  masslis  giriile-wsll  of  sun'dried  brtcl 
river.  The  wall,  which  probably  dates  from  the  Mli 
damaged  only  en  the  S.W.,  by  the  Nile.  It  is  of  imn 
(37  ft.)  and  encloses  a  rectangle,  620  yds.  long  by  I 
with  gates  on  the  E.,  N.,  and  S.  sides,  beside  whici 
lead  to  the  top  of  the  wail.  The  N.  wall  intersects 
the  Ancient  Empire,  exoaiated  by  Quibell  in  1897. 
enciosel  by  another  double  wail,  of  which  distinct 
to  be  seen,  occnplod  only  about  one-fourtb  of  the  sj 
glrdie-wail.  Very  scanty  rains  now  remain  of  the 
during  the  18th  Dyn.  on  the  sil«  of  an  earlier  san 
larged  by  Nelttanebos  and  Others. 

VlailDrs  ihould  not  omit  to  uteoil  to  Ibe  (op  of  the 

enJ  a  lllila  nearer,  tbe  chapel  of  Ramsss  II!  (comp,  belo- 
Iha  hill  with  Ihe  rock-tombs,  and  a  Utile  fartlier  away 
sbaped  nxk,  wilh  >b«  qnsrries  that  yielded  tlie  ttooe  tOi 

We  follow  the  route  leading  due  E.  from  the  E. 
girdle-wall,  and  cross  the  dazzllngiy  white  sand,  past 
Sanditont  TempU  (no  inscriptions)  close  to  the  wall. 
than  i/sl>'-  we  r|»oh  a  Choftl  of  Ramsa  II.,  known  i 
tl-Hamm&m,  i.t.  'the  bath'. 

*Tbii  temple  wti  built  In  tbe  reiin  of  Kamsea  II.  by 
of  Ethiopia,  repreasntcd  in  tba  entrance- doorway  and  on  tl 
on  each  aide  of  the  Bnlranee.  Other  relieri  show  Rame 
(o  Thont,  Horua,  and  other  deities.    Un  the  upper  part 

We  keep  straight  on,  leaving  the  larger  temple  o 
on  the  left,  and  soon  reach  two  lioeks  projecting  froi 
the  point  where  the  road  tarns  N.  towards  the  desei 
tween  el-Hammam  and  the  E.  temple  of  Amenop 
roclis  bear  numerous  Inscriptions  and  flgures  of  aiii 
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dediemted  to  Nekhbet,  'mirtross  of  So-yanf  (i.e.  of  the  ontnnce  to 
the  desert-valley).  It  consuts  of  a  ruined  VeHilmU  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period,  with  papyraB-colamnB  (the  capitals  of  which  strew  the 
ground),  and  of  a  Chamber,  the  roof  of  which  was  borne  hy  four  six- 
teen-sided colnmns  embelUshed  with  heads  of  Hathor. 

The  name*  of  the  kios^  Ammon,  and  Kekhbet,  teveral  represeatationa 
of  the  gods,  and  the  face  of  the  king  were  defaced  under  Amenophia  IV. 
and  restored  vnder  Bethos  I.  —  On  the  Emirtmee  Door  of  flie  chamber  are  a 
▼otiTe  inscription  and  a  representation  of  Amanopfais  nL  The  exterior 
walls  have  no  reliefs,  but  inscriptions  and  paintinga  (ahipa)  were  placed 
upon  them  at  a  later  date;  to  the  right  of  the  door  ia  Kharcm-weaet,  in 
preaenee  of  Ramaea  IL,  hia  father,  in  commemoration  of  the  king'*a  fifth 
inbilee,  in  the  4Ut  year  of  liia  reign.  Another  hieroglyphic  inacription 
here  ia  certainly  the  lateat  found  in  Egypt :  'In  the  13th  year  of  hia  m^eaty, 
lord  of  the  world,  Napoleon  m.*  On  the  pavement  oataide  Uie  chapel 
representationa  of  foot-priata  have  been  aeratehed  by  pilgHma  (p.  311). 

The  repreaentationa  within  the  Chamber  have  retained  their  coloaring 
in  good  condition.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance,  Amenophia  IIL  and  hia 
father  Thutmoaia  IV.  aeated  at  banqnet-tablea.  ^/t  Wall.  Amenophia  m. 
aaciificing  to  the  aaered  boat,  which  ia  decorated  with  hawka'*  heada 
added  at  a  later  period  ^  Amenophia  HL  preaenting  incenae  and  water  to 
Kekhbet;  Ammon  (blue)  embracing  the  king  and  holding  the  hieroglyph 
for  ^life*  before  tiie  kiog^s  face.  Rear  Wall.  On  each  aide  of  the  receaa, 
Amenophia  III.  aaerifidng  to  Kekhbet.  Ri^ki  WaU.  The  hawk-headed  Horaa 
handing  the  hieroglyph  for  4ife*  to  the  king  who  atanda  before  him;  the 
king  presenting  two  wine-jara  to  Kekhbet;  the  king  aacrificing  to  the 
aaered  boat.  Adjacent  are  demotic  inacriptions  in  red,  written  by  viaitora 
to  the  chapel.  The  namea  of  Amenophia  altematiog  with  heada  of  Hathor 
are  arranged  aa  a  frieze  in  thia  hall  and  aa  an  embelliahment  on  the 
architeave;  at  the  baae  of  the  walls  are  bulls  in  a  marsh. 

At  this  little  temple  we  torn,  direct  our  steps  towards  the  Nile, 
and  in  ^4  hr.  reach  the  Rook  Templb,  on  the  right  side  of  the  val- 
ley, recognizable  from  a  distance  by  the  Stair  leading  up  to  it.  The 
latter  consists  of  41  steps  hewn  in  the  rock,  with  a  massive  bal- 
ustrade on  each  side.  The  temple  was  constructed  under  Ptolemy  IX. 
Euergetes  II.  (Physkon),  and  provided  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions 
by  him  and  by  Ptolemy  X.  Soter  n. 

On  reaching  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  stair,  we  pass  through  a 
doorway  to  a  Vestibule^  not  quite  33  ft.  wide,  which 'was  supported  by 
colamns  with  elaborate  floral  capitals,  while  the  exterior  sides  were 
bounded  by  low  walla  built  between  columna.  Thence  another  door,  the 
right  half  of  which  ia  atill  standing,  leads  into  a  smaller  Ball  (only  19  ft. 
wide),  which  also  was  bounded  by  low  walls  between  columns.  The  floor 
is  covered  with  ruins.  The  door  leading  to  the  Rock  Chambkb  opened  at 
the  back  of  this  hall.  This  chamber,  which  was  originally  a  tomb 
chamber  dating  from  the  Kew  Empire,  has  a  vaulted  ceiling,  wiUi  vultures 
hovering  in  the  centre.  At  the  top  of  the  walls  is  a  frieze  made  of  the 
name  of  Ptolemy  X.  between  heada  of  Hathor.  Below  are  inscriptiona 
and  much  injured  representations  of  the  king  and  queen  before  varioua 
deities.    This  sanctuary  alao  was  eapecially  dedicated  to  Nekhbet. 

On  an  isolated  hill,  about  1 M.  from  die  steamboat  landing-place, 
are  a  number  of  *Rock  Tombs,  placed  side  by  side  on  the  S.  slope. 
Most  of  these  date  f^om  the  end  of  the  Middle  Empire  or  from  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Empire.  There  are  31  tombs  in  all,  but  only 
6  repay  a  visit 

These  tombs,  hewn  side  by  side  in  the  rock,  are,  like  all  the  monu- 
ments at  el-Kah,  of  small  dimenaions,  hat  their  distinct  pictures  of  an- 


■Inody  (wn  the  tamtw  of  BsbUuu  (p.  Wl)  ud  •Abd  ( 
Ve  flret  enter  tbe  tomb  ot  FKbsrl,  nomsrch  of  i 
it  conipicnous  by  its  wide  opealng.  It  detu  ttai 
Thatmoeis  III.,  and  is  dietingulsbed  by  >  Beriee  of 
from  tbe  life  of  tbe  deceased,  vitb  nell-preEorved  ci 
In  boat  of  tbe  BBtrHce  li  ■  plilform  In  whkh  ia  I 
deep  mummy-ibuft.  Ws  enter  Ihe  TSoKed  Tdhb  by  > 
door,  embBlllBbed  with  Inicrlptioiig  ud  repreiBnUtlniia 
Ll/I  Bnlranet  Wall:  the  dsuued  with  a  long  itkit)  kbove  ' 
—  L^  Watt  (W.).  In  Uie  upper  row  it  the  deceued  la 
operitloni  (ploDgbJni,  aowlng,  reaping  with  aicklea,  eotlet 

home  the  grsla  in  ascki).    In  the  Inwer  row  the  daea* 
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on  the  L0  WeUl  are  unAnished;  (he  red  lines  to  assist  the  draughtsmen 
may  still  he  noticed.  The  Rear  Wall  is  mueh  damaged;  to  the  right  we 
see  the  deceased  and  his  wife  at  table,  to  the  left,  the  relatives  in  rows. 

The  tomb  of  Benni,  nomarch  and  high-priest,  still  farther  to 
the  left  (W.),  contains  representations  resembling  those  in  the 
tomb  of  Paheri  (p.  313),  but  not  so  skilfully  executed. 

On  the  Left  Wall  are  harvest-scenes;  the  deceased  and  his  wife  at 
table,  with  their  relatives  seated  opposite.  On  the  Right  Wall^  the  funeral 
and  accompanying  ceremonies.  In  the  Rear  Wall  is  a  recess  with  a  seated 
statue  of  the  deceased,  now  quite  destroyed. 

The  last  three  tombs  farther  to  the  left  (W.)  appear  to  date  from 
a  period  before  the  New  Empire. 

One  of  these  belongs  to  a  man  and  his  wife  Ah-nofbu,  a  lady  attached 
to  the  royal  harem.  Another  (with  a  vaulted  ceiling)  belonged  to  Bebi 
and  his  wife  Sebek-nalcht,  who  also  was  a  lady  of  the  harem.  The  third 
consists  of  a  vaulted  chamber  with  a  tastefully  adorned  ceiling  and  a  room 
with  the  shaft.    It  dates  from  the  reign  of  Sebek-hotep  II.  (13th  Dyn.). 

A  little  to  the  W.  of  the  hill  of  tombs  stood  a  small  Temple  of 

Thuimosis  IIL^  now  destroyed. 

On  the  W.  bank  opposite  el-Kab,  about  */2  M.  from  the  river, 
lies  the  village  of  Mumdt  (Mo'isdt),  and  farther  on,  about  3  M.  from 
the  river,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  rises  the  — 

Kom  el~Ahmar  (*Red  Hill'),  with  the  ruins  and  tombs  of  Hiera- 
konpolis. 

Hierakonpolia  (Egypt.  Nekhen)  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in 
the  country  and  perhaps  originally  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt.  Its  god  was 
a  Horus,  to  whom  the  sparrow-hawk  was  sacred,  whence  arose  the  Greek 
name  Hierakonpolis  (*city  of  hawks'*).  A  little  to  the  N.,  beyond  a  broad 
desert  route,  is  a  second  mass  of  ruins,  amongst  which  is  a  largd  Fort.^  with 
a  lower  outer  wall  and  a  high  inner  wall  of  unburnt  bricks.  On  the  E. 
side  is  a  sally-port.  In  the  adjoining  cultivated  land  lay  the  Temple  of 
Nekhen,  in  which  Quibell  discovered  in  1897-93  some  important  sculptures 
of  the  earliest  period,  besides  others  of  later  date,  including  the  bronze 
group  of  Pepi  I.  and  his  son  (p.  85)  and  a  fine  bronze  hawk.  —  To  the 
W.  are  a  few  rock-tombs  of  the  Early  and  Middle  Empires,  one  without 
inscriptions  and  two  with  designs  and  inscriptions  upon  stucco.  —  About 
1/4  hr.  farther  to  the  W.,  also  on  the  hill  of  Kdm  el-Ahmar,  are  eight  rock- 
tombs,  dating- from  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire,  of  which  only  the 
first  to  the  right  or  K.  {Thouti^  of  the  time  of  Thutmosis  I.)  and  the  first 
to  the  left  or  8.  (ffarmoei,  high-priest  of  Nekhen)  repay  a  visit.  The 
structure  of  these  tombs  resembles  that  of  the  tombs  at  el-Kab.  At  the 
inner  end  of  each  is  a  recess  with  a  statue  of  the  deceased  and  his  wife. 
In  the  tomb  of  Harmose  dancing-girls  are  painted  upon  stucco. 

67  M.  (13  M.  from  el-Kab)  Edfuy  on  the  W.  bank. 

27.  Edfu. 

Edfu  is  a  steamboat-station.  The  Tourist  Steamers  spend  a  night  here 
on  their  upward  journey.  The  Railway  Station  (p.  308)  is  opposite  the  town, 
on  the  E.  bank. 

Modest  quarters  are  offered  by  the  small  ^HoteF  kept  by  an  Arab.  — 
Donkeys  are  to  be  had  at  the  landing-place. 

Ed/U,  a  district  capital  with  14,260  inhab.  (including  the  sub- 

hs),  and  a  post  and  telegraph  office,  was  called  in  antiquity  Tb6t , 

)tish  Aib6^  whence  is  derived  the  modem  Arabic  name  Edfu « 


TEMPLE  or  HORiaS  ATCDni. 


Tcpia  i  b'^n.  UpS 


Apolto.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  ascond  name  of  U( 
Apollonopolites  of  GriEco-RoTtun  time;.  Harm,  ^ 
the  myth  heie  vragei  on«  of  his  gnat  combats  wl 
pp.  cm,  216),  wassnrnimert  'ho  of  Tsbliet',  Tebhet" 
a.  distrint  of  ancient  Edfu ;  he  waa  repieeente J  as  a  fl, 
a  man  "ith  a  hawk's  head,  or  as  the  snn  with  outsprt 
The  way  to  tho  (20  mtn.)  Tempio  of  norus  leads 
from  the  lauding- pi  ace,  then,  turning  lo  the  N.  (rla 
Canal  of  Edfu  and  crossee  it  by  a  good  new  bridge.  It 
to  the  W.  through  soTeial  stToets  and  finally  tarns  i 
short  distance.  —  Another  route  leads  straight  on  frot 
place,  bends  to  the  right  through  fields,  and  then  traTe) 
of  the  town  without  crossing  the  canal. 

The  ••Tempi*  of  Horns  was  freed  by  Marinite  und* 
of  the  Viceroy  Sa'iil  from  the  accamiilated  rubbish  that 
up  high  all  aroQ^id  it;   and  the  cdiBce  is  now  seen  { 
almost  perfect  preservation,  exceeding  that  of  any  o^ 
temple  or  es«n  of  any  antique  building  in  the  world,  L 
12000  years  that  have  passed  over  It.    Unfortunately  thi 
kings  and  gods  in  the  reliefs  all  over  the  temple  were  i 
in  the  Christian  period.  The  present  temple  occupies 
earlier  sanctuary  and  was  dedicated  to  the  sun-god  Hot 
Dendeta,  and  the  youthful  Borut.  'Unitet  of  the  Two 
aem-tewe,  Banomtui).    The  history  of  its  constrncti' 
scription  of  (he  entire  structure  are  detailed  in  length 
on  theexterior  of  theglTdle-wa11(at  PI.  land  It).  The) 
(i.e.  the  two  hypostyle  halls  and  the  Emaller  apartmen  ^ 
behind  these)  was  begun  In  237  B.C.  by  Ptolemy  III.    1 
and  completed,  so  far  as  the  masonry  was  concerned 
cesser  Fhilopator  in  213  B.C.    The  decoration  of  tt  i 
reliefs  and  InscriptlonB,  postponed  by  the  death  of  F 
tha  disturbed  reign  of  Epiphanes  his  eai^cessor,  wa. 
176B.C.  underPhilometor  and  completed  in  147  B.O.   i 
getes  II.),  i.t.  95  years  after  the  laying  of  the  foni 
Kneigetes  II.  built  the  great  hypostyle  hall  (coruple    ' 
and  embellished  it  with  reliefs,  and  under  Soter  II.  an 
Alexander  I.  the  colonnaded  court,  the  gtrdle-wall,      i 
were  added,  though  the  reliefs  on  the  latter  date  fron   '. 
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Horns,  before  Hathor  and  Horas,  ^Uniter  of  the  two  lands*,  and  be* 
fore  other  gods  of  Edfn.  On  the  front  of  the  pylon-towers  are  four 
wide  incisions,  two  on  each  side  of  the  central  portal.  These  were 
intended  to  support  large  flag-staffs,  which  were  farther  secured 
by  means  of  clamps  fastened  in  the  holes  still  to  be  seen  in  th^ 
masonry  directly  above.  The  small  rectangular  apertures  in  the 
toweri  served  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  chambers  and  staircases 
within  (see  below). 

A  passage,  6-6  ft.  in  height,  leads  through  each  pylon-tower  to  the 
outside  of  the  stone  girdle-wall,  which  is  embellished  with  colossal  reliefs 
(Ptolemy  XI.  before  the  gods  of  Edfa)  and  bears  the  inscriptions  mentioned 
at  p.  315.  In  front  of  the  W.  tower  lie  two  colossal  hawks  in  dark 
granite.  One  is  quite  shattered  ^  the  other  has  the  figure  of  a  priest  in 
the  costume  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  before  it,  and  bore  a  crown  fastened  in 
the  square  hole  on  the  head. 

The  Court,  between  the  pylon  and  the  great  hypostyle  hall,  is 
a  spacious  enclosure,  paved  with  broad  flags,  and  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  covered  colonnade  of  32  columns.  In  this  court  rose 
the  great  altar  upon  which  offerings  were  made  to  the  gods  of  Edfu 
in  presence  of  the  assembled  people.  The  columns  supporting  the 
roof  of  the  colonnade  are  embellished  with  rich  floral  and  pajm 
capitals.  The  incised  reliefs  on  the  shafts  show  the  king  before 
llorus  and  the  other  gods  of  Edfu;  the  name  of  the  king  has  not 
been  inserted  in  the  inscriptions.  On  the  rear-walls  of  the  colon- 
nades are  three  rows  of  large  reliefs,  showing  the  Pharaoh  (Ptolemy 
Soter  II.  or  Ptolemy  Alexander)  in  communion  with  the  gods  or 
triumphing  over  his  foes  in  the  guise  of  the  god  Horus.  The  same 
representations  occur  over  and  over  again  in  wearisome  repetition 
throughout  the  temple. 

On  the  S.  wall  (PI.  a),  to  the  left  of  the  entrance :  1.  The  king,  wear- 
ing the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  quits  his  palace  in  order  to  visit  the 
temple;  a  priest  offers  incense  in  front  of  him.  2-  Horus  and.Thout,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  temple,  pour  the  water  of  consecration  upon  the  king. 
—  These  scenes  are  repeated  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  (PI.  6),  where, 
however,  the  king  wears  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt. 

The  doors  to  the  right  and  left  of  a  and  b  lead  to  the  staircases 
in  the  interior  of  the  pylon  (ascent,  see  p.  318).  The  £.  and  W. 
exits  (PI.  c)  are  built  up. 

•  The  Back  of  this  court  is  formed  by  the  front  of  the  great  hypo- 
style  hall,  which  is  crowned  by  a  concave  cornice.  On  each  side  of 
the  large  portal  are  three  balustrades  between  the  columns.  Upon 
these,  facing  the  court,  are  reliefs  representing  Euergetes  II.  with, 
pendent  arms  or  offering  sacrifice  to  Hathor  of  Dendera  (on  the  two 
central  balustrades)  or  to  the  hawk-headed  Horns  of  Edfu  (on  the 
others). 

The  Veitibule,  or  Pronaoa^  has  12  columns  with  elaborate 
floral  capitals.  The  ceiling  is  covered  with  astronomical  represent- 
ations, now  blackened  beyond  recognition.  On  the  walls  are  four 
rows  of  incised  reliefs,  showing  Euergetes  sacrificing  to  the  gods 
and  performing  other  religious  rites,   such  as   the  ceremonies  at 
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the  foundation  of  the  temple,  etc.  Above  are  a  row  of  astronomical 
representations  and  a  frieze  consisting  of  the  names  of  the  king 
guarded  by  two  hawks.  Close  to  the  pavement  we  see  Energetes  and 
his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  a  long  procession  of  local  deities  bringing 
sicriflclal  gifts  to  the  three  chief  gods  of  Edfu.  —  To  the  right  and 
left  of  the  entrance  are  two  small  Chapels.  One  (PI.  d)  is  the  *Con- 
seoration  Chamber^  as  is  indicated  by  the  relief  on  the  rear-wall, 
representing  Horus  (right)  and  Thout  (left)  pouring  the  consecrated 
water  upon  the  king.  The  chapel  to  the  right  (PL  e)  was  the  library ; 
upon  its  walls  is  a  catalogue  of  the  books  preserved  here.  On  the  left 
wall  Sefkhet,  goddess  of  literature,  appears  writing  upon  a  palm- 
leaf.  —  A  side-door  (Pi.  f)  in  the  E.  wall  of  the  hail  admits  to  the 
inner  passage  (p.  318)  round  the  temple.  —  Above  the  door  in  the 
N.  wall  of  the  vestibule  is  a  curious  representation.  The  sun  appears 
with  the  figure  of  a  winged  beetle  ascending  from  the  horizdn  in  a 
boat  guided  by  two  figures  of  the  hawk-headed  Horus.  Next  the  sun, 
on  the  left,  is  Thout,  on  the  right  Neitb,  and  also  Wep-wat  (as  a 
jackal),  Maat,  and  Hathor.  In  an  attitude  of  worship,  at  the  sides, 
are  Four  8ensa ;  to  the  right  sight  and  hearing ,  to  the  left  taste 
(symbolized  by  a  tongue)  and  reason.  In  front  of  the  last  is  Ptolemy 
Philopator.  To  the  right  stands  an  altar  of  dark  granite,  indicated 
by  an  inscription  as  the  votive  gift  of  a  citizen  to  Horns  of  Edfu. 

Next  follows  the  Hypostyle  Hall^  the  roof  of  which  is  borne 
by  12  columns  with  rich  floral  capitals,  farther  embellished  by  so- 
called  heads  of  Hathor.  Apertures  near  the  top  of  the  walls  and 
square  openings  in  the  ceiling  admit  light  to  this  hall.  The  represen- 
tations on  the  walls  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  great  vestibule. 
Adjoining  are  five  side-chambers,  two  of  which  (PI.  xvin  and  xix) 
served  as  Passage  Rooms  to  the  inner  passage  round  the  temple,  one 
(PI.  xyn)  was  a  Laboratory,  while  from  another  (PL  xx)  the  great  £. 
staircase  led  up  to  the  roof  of  the  temple. 

On  each  side  of  the  adjoining  Vestibulb  I.  is  an  approach  to  one 
of  the  Staircases  leading  to  the  temple-roof.  The  mural  reliefs  on 
the  staircases  resemble  the  corresponding  reliefs  at  Dendera  (p.  219). 
On  that  on  the  £.  (PL  xvi)  is  a  procession  of  priests  ascending, 
headed  by  the  king;  on  that  on  the  W.  (PL  xiv)  is  the  same  de- 
iscending.  The  corridors  and  chambers  on  the  roof  contain  nothing 
of  interest.  The  roof  of  Vbstibxtls  II  has  fallen  in.  —  To  the  E.  of 
Vestibule  II  we  enter  a  small  open  Court,  in  which  is  an  elegant  little 
Pavilion,  open  in  front,  with  two  columns  with  floral  capitals  sup- 
porting the  roof.  Upon  the  roof  is  Newt,  goddess  of  the  sky,  beneath 
whom  appear  various  forms  of  the  sun  in  boats.  —  To  the  left  of 
Vestibule  II  is  a  Room  (PL  xi)  dedicated  to  the  god  Min. 

A  door  in  Vestibule  II  admits  to  the  Banctuaryi  originally  pitch- 
dark,  though  now  the  daylight  streams  in  through  the  broken  roof. 
Within  stands  a  granite  shrine  (PL  2),  with  a  pointed  roof,  dedicated 
to  Horus  by  King  Nekhi-Har-ehbet.  This  also  stood  in  the  original 
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pre-Ptolemaic  temple  (p.  315).  The  most  interesting  Reliefs  are  those 

in  the  lower  row  on  the  right  (E.)  wall.    1.  The  king  (Philopator) 

removes  the  lock  from  the  shrine  of  Horus.  2.  He  opens  the  door  of 

the  shrine.    3.  He  stands  in  a  reverential  attitude,  with  pendent 

arms,  before  the  god.   4.  He  offers  incense  to  his  deified  parents, 

Euergetes  I.  and  Berenice.    5.  He  offers  incense  before  the  sacred 

boat  of  Hathor. 

The  Sanctuary  is  surrounded  by  a  Cosridob  from  which  ten  small 
Side  Ghambebs  (PI.  i-x)  open.  These,  used  for  yarious  religious  rites  and 
for  storerooms,  are  adorned  with  reliefs  and  are  faintly  lighted  by  holes 
in  the  roof.  In  each  of  the  corner-rooms  (PI.  iii  and  viii)  is  the  entrance 
to  a  crypt,  closed  by  a  stone  slab. 

We  now  return  to  the  small  hypostyle  hall  and  pass  through 
Room  XIX  to  the  Inner  Passage  between  the  exterior  of  the  temple 
proper  and  the  interior  of  the  girdle-waU.  On  the  outside  of  the 
temple  walls  are  lions'  heads  as  water-spouts  and  four  rows  of  reliefs 
and  inscriptions.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall  appear  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  a  procession  of  local  deities  approaching  the  three  chief  gods  of 
Edfu.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  E.  girdle-wall  (PI.  hk)  the  king  ap- 
pears before  the  various  gods  of  Edfu ;  on  the  N.  wall  (PI.  gg)  are 
similar  scenes  and  long  hymns  to  the  gods  of  Edfu.  On  the  W. 
wall  (PI.  ff)  are  more  important  reliefs  and  inscriptions  represent- 
ing the  contests  of  the  god  Horus  with  his  enemies  who  are  de- 
picted as  crocodiles  and  hippopotami. 

The  chief  are  the  following :  Itt  Scene  (below,  to  the  right).  The  king, 
standing  on  shore,  attempts  to  transfix  a  hippopotamus,  which  bends  its 
head  aside.  Horus,  who  is  accompanied  by  his  mother  Isis,  does  the  same ; 
in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  chain,  and  in  his  right  a  javelin  \  beside  Mm 
is  his  mother  Isis,  and  behind,  at  the  helm,  is  a  small  Horus.  —  2nd  Scene. 
The  king  appears  on  land,  before  two  ships,  in  each  of  which  are  a  Horus 
and  an  assistant  with  a  boards  head.  Horus  holds  the  hippopotamus  with 
a  chain  and  pierces  its  head  with  a  javelin.  —  5ih  Scene.  The  hippopo- 
tamus lies  on  its  back,  with  a  chain  fastened  to  its  hind-feet.  —  7th  Scene 
(the  finest  of  all).  Horus,  in  a  ship  with  expanded  sail,  aims  a  blow  with 
his  right  hand  at  the  head  of  a  hippopotamus,  the  hind-foot  of  which  is 
caught  in  a  line  held  in  the  god^s  left  hand.  Isis  kneeling  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat  holds  the  head  of  the  animal  by  a  cord.  The.  king,  standing  on  the 
bank  with  two  attendants  armed  with  javelin  and  knife,  seeks  to  pierce 
the  skull  of  the  hippopotamus.  —  Farther  to  the  left  (opposite  the  pylon) : 
The  king,  the  ram-lieaded  Ehnum,  the  hawk-headed  Horus,  and  the  ibis* 
headed  Tliout  are  dragging  a  net,  in  which  are  not  only  birds,  fishes,  and 
a  stag,  etc.,  but  also  two  Asiatics  and  negroes,  the  ancestral  foes  of  Egypt. 

A  subterranean  staircase ,  curving  to  the  E.,  leads  from  the  E. 
part  of  the  passage  round  the  temple  to  an  ancient  NUometery  out- 
side the  temple,  also  reached  from  without  by  a  spiral  staircase.  Oil 
the  walls  of  the  latter  is  the  scale,  with  demotic  numbers.  The  sub- 
terranean communication  with  the  river  has  been  interrupted. 

Finally,  an  *Ascbnt  to  the  Top  of  the  Pylon  is  recommended. 
The  doors  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Court  (to  the  right  and  left  of  Pl.  a 
and  6)  lead  into  dark  chambers,  from  each  of  which  an  easy  staircase 
of  242  steps  in  14  flights  ascends  to  the  platforms  of  the  towers. 
Doors  on  the  landings  of  the  staircase  admit  to  small  chambers, 
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constracted  in  the  solid  masonry  and  lighted,  like  the  staircases,  by 
means  of  small  and  rather  deep  window-openings  (see  p.  316).  The 
staircases  in  the  two  towers  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  pas- 
sage running  above  the  central  portal ;  and  in  each  tower  there  is  a 
door  affording  access  to  the  roof  of  the  colonnade  in  the  court.  On 
the  roof  of  the  W.  colonnade  are  the  workmen's  drawings  for  the 
concave  cornice  of  the  pylon.  The  ♦View  from  the  top  is  unusually 
attractive,  commanding  not  only  the  most  imposing  survey  of  the 
temple-buildings,  but  also  ranging  over  the  plain  through  which 
the  Nile  flows,  with  its  verdant  crops  and  its  villages  fringed  with 
palms  and  mimosas,  framed  by  the  desert-mountains  in  the  distance. 

The  half-buried  Birth  House,  lying  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to 

the  great  temple  of  Horus,  is  less  worthy  of  a  visit.   It  was  built  by 

Ptolemy  IX.  Euergetes  II.,  while  the  interior  decorations -date  from 

Soter  II.   It  was  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  with  pillars  bearing  figures 

of  Bes  (p.  oxxvii). 

In  the  interior  is  a  room  ^^Uh  one  colamn.  On  the  right  wall:  Hathor 
of  Dendera  nurses  Horns,  while  seven  other  Hathors  play  musical  instru- 
ments. Behind  the  goddess  is  her  youthful  son  Ehe-wer,  with  a  sistrum. 
On  the  left  wall :  Isis-Hathor  in  a  marsh  and  Khnum  with  the  youthful 
Ilorus. 

28.  From  Edfa  to  Assn&n  by  the  Nile. 

Comp.  the  Map^  p.  22i. 

68  M.  Steamboat  to  Gebel  Silsileh  in  4  hrs.  \  thence  to  Kom  Ombo  in 
3  hrs. ',  and  thence  to  Assuan  in  6  hrs. 

On  the  E.  bank,  about  5  M.  above  Edfu,  is  the  village  of  Sed^siyeh 
(RodsiehJ^  after  which  a  Temple  of  Sethos  /.,  lying  37  M.  to  the  E  , 
has  been  named ;  see  p.  347.  —  Farther  along  the  E.  bank  (12  M.  from 
Edfu),  on  the  mountain-slopes  approaching  close  to  the  river  near 
the  hill  esSerdg^  are  the  picturesque  remains  of  a  late-Byzantine 
fortified  town  (perhaps  the  ancient  Thmuis),  with  a  church  or  con- 
vent In  the  neighbourhood  are  ancient  quarries  with  inscriptions 
(one  of  Thutmosis  III.).  The  nummolite  limestone  of  the  hills  here 
gives  place  to  sandstone  (comp.  p.  liil),  which  has  furnished  the 
material  for  most  of  the  gigantic  buildings  of  Upper  Egypt. 

18  M.  (E.  bank)  Selwah  {Silwa;  railway-station,  p.  308). 

Near  the  village  of  el-H6sh  (el-Hoch)^  beside  the  Gebel  Abu  Shega, 
on  the  W.  bank,  a  number  of  quarries  may  be  observed  from  the 
steamer.  From  masons'  marks  and  Greek  inscription3  in  these  we 
learn  that  sandstone  blocks  were  quarried  here  in  the  11th  year  of 
Antoninus  (149  A.D.)  for  a  temple  of  Apollo  (/.f.  Horus,  perhaps  at 
Edfu). 

On  the  W.  bank,  1/4  l»r.  above  el-H6sh  and  about  3/4  hr.  below 
Silsileh,  is  a  gorge  known  as  Shatt  er-Beg&I  ('Shore  of  the  Men', 
5r  eS'Sah'a  regdl,  'the  seven  men'),  which  was  perhaps  the  starting 
point  for  an  ancient  caravan-route  through  the  desert.  On  the  left 
side  of  a  cliff  here,  a  few  paces  from  the  river-bank^  is  a  most 
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interesting  rellaf  representing  the  Homage  of  »n  inferior  ting  Entef 
before  JTintf  A'ct-thruH-e  Afentu'iofep///.,  Kndbefoie  the  king's  mother 
Yolt.  Behind  Eutef  is  an  official  named  KMi.  On  the  same  eliff- 
fiee,  fartbet  up  in  the  valley,  occur  repreeentatione  and  fneeriptions 
from  the  Middle  Empire  and  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire. 

On  ihe  W,  lUDk  10  UiB  S.  of  Shalt  er-Begtl  arc  olhgr  rock-iBBcriptiaiii 
Bud  quarries. 

26  M.  Gebel  Biliileli  (fountain  of  the  Chain;  lo  celled  from  a 
Cliain  that  il  said  once  to  have  blocked  the  pasBsge  of  the  riTer> 
The  hills  on  the  two  banks  of  the  livei  approach  bo  close  together 
bete  that  they  have  justly  been  compared  to  the  pltlan  of  a  gigantic 
gateway.  In  teiy  ancient  times  there  were  probably  rapids  at  this 
point  (like  those  at  Assuan],  which  were  either  impassable  or  nearly 
GO.  They  were  thus  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  Nile,  and 
even  in  later  periods  the  Nile-god  Hapi  enjoyed  special  reverence 
at  Silsileh,  where  great  festivals  were  held  in  his  honour. 

We  turn  first  to  the  N.  from  the  landing'place.  The  well-beaten 
track  skirts  the  river,  passing  a  number  of  small  tomb-like  recesses 
>nd  memorial  tablets.    Beyond  the  quarries  we  reach  the  — 

*BoBk  Chapel  i'£p<o>J,«hlchwashewn  in  the  rock  under  Harem- 
heb,  last  king  of  the  18th  Dyu.,  and  in  the  following  centuries  was 


embellished  with  inscriptions  and  reliefs  of  great  artistic  u  well  as 
historical  vilua  in  honour  of  kings  and  high  oiScials.  In  ftont  are 
five  doorways,  separated  from  each  other  by  pillars  (Fl.  i-d)  at  vary- 
ing distances,  and  crowned  with  the  astragal  and  concave  cornice. 
We  enter  by  the  middle  door,  on  the  llnlel  of  which  are  chiselled  tiie 
sun-disk  and  the  name  of  Haremheb.  The  interior  consists  of  a  broad 
butnarrowvaultedchamberfPt,.^},  at  the  back  of  which  ts  an  oblong 
room  (PI.  B).  All  the  walls  are  covered  with  carving  and  inscriptions. 
On  Ihe  S.  Walt  (P].f)  i>  a  line.  rG]l<^r  or  a  goddess  oflerinc  the  breaat 
lo  King  Haremheb,  while  Khnum  glindi  behfnd  her  and  Amnon-Ra 
eUad  Ibe  kiuf.  ~  On  Ihe  Siar  Wall,  at  PI.  1,  to  our  lafl  ai  we  anler,  la 


wham  ii  A  trumpetar).    To  Ibe  l«fl  the  ki 

I  negro  prisonera,  aad  (o  tbe  rigbt  Egrptiui. 
Now  Ibe  free  Bt;le  of  ths  atlitudu  of  i 
williciDt  (he  uuBl  stilTnees  or  Egyptian  di 
•e  lioth  reliafa  extol  (lie  king  u  tbe  eonqo 
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the  deceased  and  a  companion  at  table;  on  the  rear- wall  are  three  seated 
figures.  —  More  to  the  8.  is  the  Tomb  of  Amenemhity  high-priest  of  Ammon, 
with  fine  reliefs  and  well-presenred  colouring ;  in  a  recess  in  the  rear-wall 
appears  the  deceased,  to  whom  attendants  bring  food  and  drink,  and  on 
the  side-walls  are  the  deceased  and  his  wife  Himi,  etc. 

After  skirtiDg  the  bushy  river-bank  for  y^  hr.  we  reach  the 
S.  Monuments,  offering  a  picturesque  appearance  as  seen  from  the 
Nile.  The  chief  of  these  are  two  Recesses  about  6  ft.  deep,  which  lie 
close  beside  each  other.  The  architraves  over  the  entrances  are 
adorned  with  concave  cornices  and  ursBus-serpents  and  are  borne  by 
clustered  columns.  That  to  the  N.  (right)  was  erected  by  Meren- 
ptah  I.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign ;  it  represents  the  king  sacrificing 
to  Harmachis,  Ptah,  and  a  Nile-god  (on  the  right),  and  to  Ammon, 
Mut,  and  Khons  (on  the  left).  Beneath  is  a  long  hymn  to  the  Nile 
and  lists  of  offerings  to  be  made  to  the  river-god.  On  each  of  the 
narrow  side-walls  are  injured  reliefs  of  the  king  sacrificing  to  the 
gods.  —  The  scenes  in  the  S.  recess  are  repetitions  of  these,  except 
that  Merenptah  is  replaced  by  Ramses  II.,  who  constructed  the  recess 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  —  On  the  rock  between  these  recesses 
is  a  door-shaped  Stele^  on  which  King  Merenptah  is  shown  present- 
ing a  figure  of  Maat  to  Ammon;  the  king  is  followed  by  a  prince  and 
by  the  vizier  Pan ehsi,  who  erected  this  stele  to  his  master.  —  Farther 
to  the  S.  is  another  Stele,  on  which  Merenptah  sacrifices  to  Ammon, 
while  behind  him  is  Ro'i,  high-priest  of  Ammon,  who  dedicated  this 
monument. 

On  a  curious  isolated  sandstone  rock,  to  the  right,  is  a  Stele  of 
the  6th  year  of  Ramses  III.,  showing  the  king  sacrificing  to  Ammon, 
Harmachis,  and  the  god  of  the  Nile.  On  the  same  rock,  to  the  left, 
appears  a  priest  revering  the  names  of  Sethos  I.  —  A  few  paces 
farther  to  the  S.,  and  at  a  lower  level  than  those  steles,  is  another 
and  much  ruined  recess,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Sethos  I.  On  the 
river-bank  are  traces  of  an  ancient  flight  of  steps  descending  to 
the  stream. 

The  largest  Quarries,  worked  especially  under  the  New  Empire, 
are  found  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile.  In  the  reign  of  Ramses  11.  no 
fewer  than  3000  workmen  were  employed  here  for  the  Ramesseum 
alone.  An  Inscription  of  Amenophis  IIL  records  the  transport  of 
stones  by  the  Nile  for  a  temple  of  Ptah.  There  are  two  Posts  of  the 
time  of  Sethos  I. ,  Demotic  Inscriptions  from  Roman  times  and  an 
unfinished  colossal  Sphinx  (near  the  river-bank).  —  At  the  N.  end 
of  the  quarries  are  found  the  scanty  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  Khenu 
and  its  temple  (fragmentary  inscriptions  of  Ramses  II.).  To  the 
E.,  towards  the  top  of  the  rock,  is  a  stele  of  Amenophis  IV,,  record- 
ing that  Amenophis  caused  an  obelisk  for  the  temple  of  the  sun  at 
Karnak  to  be  quarried  here. 

The  mountains  recede  from  the  river  immediately  above  the 
defile  of  Gebel  Silsileh  (p.  820),  giving  space  to  the  desert,  which 
appears  grey  on  the  Arabian  side  and  yellow  on  the  Libyan  side. 
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The  narrow  cnltivable  strip  is  tilled  by  peasants  of  a  distinctly  darker 
complexion  than  the  fellahin  of  the  Theba'id.  Both  land  and  people 
approach  gradually  nearer  to  the  Nubian  type. 

On  the  E.  bank  lies  AJdit.  —  At  the  viUage  of  Mintha  (E.  bank) 
we  enter  the  E.  branch  of  the  stream,  which  here  forms  the  island 
of  MansHriyeh^  with  a  village  of  the  same  name. 

On  a  hill  on  the  E.  bank  and  conspicuous  from  a  considerable 
distance  appear  the  ruins  of  the  beautiful  temple  of  K6m  Ombo, 
especially  picturesque  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  The  islands 
opposite  the  E.  bank  were,  perhaps,  in  former  times  united  with  the 
mainland,  or  separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  channel;  but  in  the 
course  of  centuries  the  Nile  has  gradually  extended  its  channel 
farther  and  farther  to  the  E. ;  and  during  the  19th  cent,  alone  about 
20  ft.  have  been  washed  away  from  the  E.  bank,  along  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  building.  An  embankment  has  been  constructed  to 
prevent  farther  mischief. 

42  M.  K6m  Ombo,  the  'Hill  of  Ombos*,  lis  about  50  ft.  above 
the  average  surface-level  of  the  Nile.  The  ancient  Egyptian  city 
of  Ombos  probably  owes  its  foundation  to  the  strategic  importance  of 
its  site,  upon  a  hill  commanding  both  the  Nile  and  the  routes  from 
Nubia  to  the  Nile  valley.  Yet  the  town  attained  no  great  prosperity 
until  the  Ptolemaic  era,  when  it  was  converted  from  an  ordinary 
provincial  town  into  the  capital  of  the  separate  nome  of  Ombites, 
It  was  at  this  era  that  the  mighty  temples  were  built,  which  excite 
our  admiration  to-day  j  the  earlier  sanctuaries  have  left  scarcely  a 
trace.  Not  content  like  other  towns  with  one  local  deity,  Ombos 
possessed  two  chief  gods  —  the  crocodile- headed  iSfo6fe  (Sukhos) 
and  the  hawk-headed  Haroeris.  With  the  former  were  specially 
associated  Hathor  and  the  youthful  moon-god  Khons-Hor;  with 
the  latter,  the  *Qood  Sister'  (^T^sent-nofret^  a  special  form  of  Ha- 
thor) and  the  *Lord  of  Both  Lands'  (P-neb^tewe).  The  ruins  of  the 
town,  now  buried  in  sand,  lie  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  plateau. 
In  1893  all  the  temple-buildings  in  the  S.  part  of  the  plateau  were 
cleared  of  rubbish  and  restored  under  the  directions  of  De  Morgan. 
A  marble  tablet  on  the  right  door  to  the  great  hypostyle  hall  (p.  325) 
commemorates  the  fact.  At  the  W.  angle  of  the  plateau  is  a  dis- 
mantled British  fort. 

From  the  landing-place,  to  the  S.  of  the  hill,  a  road  skirts  the 
river-bank  to  a  modern  flight  of  steps,  which  ascends  direct  to  the 
principal  entrance.  Tickets  of  admission  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  temple-precincts  were  enclosed  by  a  brick  girdle-wall.  The 
entrance  is  formed  by  a  massive  Pylon,  erected  by  Ptolemy  Neos 
Dionysos.  Only  the  right  (E.)  half  is  now  standing  ;  the  other  has 
sunk  in  the  river.  The  reliefs  show  Neos  Dionysos  presenting  various 
ofl'erings  to  the  gods  of  Ombos.   We  now  betake  ourselves  to  the  — 

*6reat  Temple  of  Sobk  and  Haroeris.  This  temple  was  built  on 
a  uniform  plan  in  the  Ptolemaic  period ,  and  embellished  with  re- 
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The  Gbbat  Hypostylb  Hall  (Fronaps)  contains  lij 
rioli  floral  and  palm-capitals,  on  which  the  loof  rested. 
appears  Neos  Dionysos  sacrificing  to  the  gods.   The  4 
two  main  aisles  is  embellished  with  flying  vultures ;  w^ 
side    of  the  architrave  supporting  this  ceiling  bears, 
designs  (star-gods  in  their  boats,  etc.).    We  may  obai 
dividing  the  surface  into  squares  to  guide  the  artist  in 
figures,  and  also  some  older  sketches  that  were  not  ca^ 
pletion.   The  mural  reliefs  here  are  especially  beautifu 
being  that  to  the  right  of  the  N.  portal  (on  s^.reen-wall  i 
see  the  king  (Neos  Dionysos),  in  presence  of  Haroeris  (1 
being  blessed  by  a  lion-headed  Isis  and  the  hawk-headi 
on  the  right,  and  by  the  goddess  Newt  and  the  ibis-ha 
on  the  left. 

The  remaining  mural  reliefs  may  be  inspected  by  those  who 
ed  for  time.    On  Screen  Wall  % :  the  guardian-goddesses  of  Up^ 
Kgypt  blessing  the  king  (Neos  Dionysos),  to  the  left  stand  t 
headed  Sobk  and  his  companion  Hathor.  —  To  the  left,  abc 
Door  k :   Neos  Dionysos  sacrificing  to  four  fabulous  monstera 
-winged  lion  with  four  heads);  the  animals  have  been  scratche 
posite,  on  Wall  2,  are  three  rows.  Bottom  Row :  to  the  right  are 
and  Cleopatra  (upper  parts  wanting)  in  presence  of  Sobk  am 
gods  Hathor  and  P-nel)-tewe',   in  the  middle,   the  king  befor 
headed  Haroeris  and  the  ^good  sister'  \  to  the  left  Euergetes 
temple  of  Ombos  to  Sobk  and  Hathor.    Middle  Row :  to  the  ri 
(wanting)  sacrifices  to  Osiris  enthroned,  Isis  (before  whom  is 
son),  and  Kephthys ;  in  the  middle  Euergetes  presents  tlowers 
god  Geb  «nd  the  sky-goddess  Newt-,   to  the  left  Euergetes  ofl 
of  wine  to  Show  and  the  lion-headed  Tefnut.    Top  Row :  to  i 
king  (wanting)  before  Haroeris,  the  *good  sister\  and  P-neb-  : 
middle  he  offers  an  ornament  to  Sobk  and  Ehons-Hor  \  to  the  1  I 
offers  milk  to  Sobk  and  Hathor.  —  On  Wall  m,   to  the  lef 
entrance  to  the  next  room,  are  three  rows  of  similar  scenes. 

The  Small  Hypostylb  Hall  is  entered  by  two  doo  1 
ing,  which  was  lower  than  that  of  the  great  hall,  was  s  [ 
10  columns  with  floral  capitals.  On  each  shaft  Euei  • 
shown  sacrificing  to  a  god;  the  mural  reliefs  also  show 
munion  with  the  gods.  The  relief  on  the  left  (N.)  wa 
noticed:  the  hawk-headed  Haroeris  presents  the  curv  : 
Euergetes  II.,  behind  whom  are  his  sister  Cleopatra  an*  ] 
the  same  name.  The  sacred  crocodile  of  Ombos  is  re]  1 
PI.  n,  between  the  doors  leading  from  the  great  hall. 

Between  the  doors  leading  hence  to  the  inner  rooms  of  t 
reliefs  showing  Philometor,  elder  brother  of  Euergetes  II.,      • 
the  hawk-headed  Haroeris. 

The  following  three  smaller  Vestibules,  each  of 

little  higher  than  the  preceding,   are  also  embellisl  ] 

reliefs.  Adjoining  are  a  number  of  side-chambers,  wh  i 

been  used  as  storerooms ;  those  to  the  left  (N.)  have  i 

pletely  disappeared.    On  the  rear- wall  of  Vestibule  [ 

the  doors,  is  a  fine  relief:  Philometor,  clad  in  a  whit  i 

accompanied  by  Cleopatra,  stands  before  the  hawk-  1 
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god  Khons,  who  writes  thejiame  of  the  king  upon  a  palm-leaf,  from 
which  hangs  the  symbol  for  length  of  time ;  behind  are  Sobk  and 
Haroeris,  the  chief  gods  of  Ombos. 

Two  doors  lead  from  Vestibule  III  to  the  two  Sanctuabibs,  of 
which  that  to  the  left  (PI.  B)  was  dedicated  to  HaroeriSj  that  to  the 
right  (PI.  S)  to  Sobk.  In  each  is  a  pedestal  of  dark  granite  on  which 
the  sacred  boat  with  the  image  of  the  god  was  placed.  Beside  and 
behind  these  chapels  are  smaller  apartments  with  crypts. 

Two  small  side-doors  lead  from  the  great  hall  to  an  Inner  Pass- 
age round  the  temple  proper,  in  the  innermost  part  of  which  are 
seven  doors  opening  into  as  many  Chambers  (PI.  i-vii).  In  the 
central  Room  iv  is  a  staircase  to  the  upper  story.  In  some  of  the 
others  are  unfinished  sculptures  (reliefs  and  inscriptions),  illustrat- 
ing various  stages  in  the  progress  of  such  works. 

On  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  great  temple  lay  a  small  Birth 
Hoase,  facing  towards  the  S.,  and  now  in  a  most  ruinous  condition. 
It  was  built  or  restored  by  Euergetes  II.  Among  the  extant  reliefs 
one  (at  PJ.  o)  deserves  notice.  It  represents  Euergetes  II.  with  two 
gods  sailing  in  a  boat  through  the  marshes,  which  are  bordered  with 
papyrus-plants  thronged  with  birds;  to  the  left  is  the  ithyphallio 
god  Mln-Ammon-Re.  —  On  the  S.  side  is  a  subterranean  staircase 
(PI.  p)  leading  to  the  river,  on  the  bank  of  which  is  a  Nilometer 
(mu^  damaged),  like  that  at  Edfu. 

Finally  we  vi^it  the  small  unfinished  Chapel  of  Hathor,  built 
of  red  sandstone  under  the  Kmp.  Domitian. 

The  terrace  in  front  of  the  temple  commands  a  beautiful  *View 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Nubian  districts  on  the  W.  bank. 

Kear  the  village  of  STuttb  (El-Chatb)^  on  the  verge  of  the  deaert  to  the  E. 
of  the  temple  of  Ombos,  are  graves  of  crocodiles  and  other  sacred  animals. 

Above  K6m  Ombo  the  channel  of  the  river  narrows.  On  the  W. 
bank,  near  Rakdheh,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Contra-Omlos. 
There  is  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land  on  the  E.  bank  only. 
Dark-skinned,  nude  inhabitants  here  and  there  work  a  water-wheel. 
—  Dardu  (Daraw)^  a  railway- station  (p.  308)  on  the  E.  bank,  marks 
the  boundary  between  the  Arabic  and  Nubian  languages. 

The  scenery  becomes  tamer  beyond  the  village  of  Kubdniyeh,  on 
the  W.  bank. 

Opposite  rises  the  Oehel  el- Hammdm  ^  with  quarries  which 
yielded  stone  for  the  temple  at  Ombos  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Makere.  At  El-Khatara,  to  the  S.  of  it,  granite  appears  for  the 
first  time. 

At  El'  Wdresdb  (W.  bank),  opposite  the  island  of  Abu  'Artf^  are 
quarries  (with  graffiti). 

Near  Oezireh,  a  village  on  the  E.  bank,  about  2  M.  to  the  N. 
of  Assuan,  a  glistening  white  cliff  comes  into  sight,  marking  th« 
site  of  an  ancient  quartz-quarry,  whence  the  Egyptians  obtained 
the  necessary  material  for  polishing  hard  stone. 


one  01  gtest  ana  pacuiisr  beauty,  un  tne  mil  to  ( 
Kubbet  a-batua  (p.  334) ;  straight  in  front  of  us  lies  I 
itjr  of  the  island  of  Ettphantine  (p.  330J,  with  the 
Saiiilstone  now  gi^es  place  to  masses  of  granite  on  I 
in  the  channel  of  the  etteam. 
613  M.  Aiman. 
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On  the  funmit  of  the  kill  to  the  ri^t  of  the  road  are  aome  large 
mosqiKe-like  CemctMhs  of  famoos  saints,  audi  as  the  ShSfch  M ahmdd,  the 
ShSkh  'All,  the  Lady  (Seyidneh)  Zenab,  etc,  whose  memoiy  is  celebrated 
hj  festiyals  on  fheir  hirthdajs,  etc. 

The  0nuiita  QwurriM  (Arabic  Mtfadin)^  from  which  the  ancient 
Egyptian  bnildeis  and  sculptors  drew  their  supplies  (comp.  p.  328), 
are  situated  in  the  hills  to  the  S.,  and  may  be  reached  in  Y4  lir. 
either  direct  from  the  Bisharin  camp  or  from  the  tovn  by  a  route 
leading  Tia  the  Arab  cemeteries  (p.  329)  and  then  to  the  E.,  passing 
a  grove  of  ta*marisks.  Numerous  blocks  of  granite  He  where  they 
were  left  when  the  works  were  given  up ;  e.g.  the  huge  block  (marked 
^obelisk'  on  the  Plan)  in  the  N.  Quarry,  measuring  92  ft  in  length 
and  IOY2  ft.  in  breadth  at  the  broadest  part.  A  moderately  lofty 
cliff  shows  manifold  traces  of  the  industry  of  the  ancioit  stone- 
cutters. The  blocks  were  detached  from  the  cliffs  by  boring  nu- 
merous holes  along  a  prescribed  line,  driving  wedges  into  these,  and 
then  wetting  the  wedges.  By  this  process  tolerably  smooth  and 
even  fractures  were  obtained.  Frequently  the  blocks  were  finished 
on  three  sides  before  being  finally  detached.  Statues,  sarcophagi, 
obelisks,  etc.,  were  also  roughly  worked  over  by  the  stone-cutters 
in  the  quarries  in  order  to  lessen  the  weight  for  transport.  The  hill 
above  the  N.  quarry  commands  a  wide  prospect,  including  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Simeon  (p.  334)  in  a  desert-valley,  to  the  W.,  beyond 
the  Nile. 

The  S.  Quarry^  Y2  ^^'  farther  to  the  S. ,  contains  still  more 
rough-hewn  sculptures,  ready  for  removal.  The  quarry  opens  to 
the  E.,  facing  the  desert.  On  a  rock  here  may  be  seen  an  inscrip- 
tion with  the  name  of  Amenophis  m.,  though  the  name  and  figure 
of  the  stone-cutter  who  carved  it  have  been  obliterated.  Beside  it 
two  trough-shaped  sarcophagi  have  been  begun  (in  the  Ptolemaic 
or  in  the  Roman  period);  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the  unfinished 
colossus  of  a  king  (covered,  except  the  feet,  with  sand),  and  a  large 
quadrangular  block,  perhaps  intended  for  the  shrine  of  a  god.  Far- 
ther on,  near  the  railway,  and  towards  the  top  of  the  cliff,  is  a  figure 
of  Osiris  (called  Ramses  by  the  natives),  about  20  ft.  in  height. 
This  point  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  desert  and  in  the  direction 
of  Philas. 

A  massive  Embanked  Roady  by  which  the  huge  blocks  were 
conveyed  to  the  Nile,  runs  from  the  quarries  to  Assuan  and  is  used 
to  this  day.  —  If  we  follow  the  railway-line  we  reach  the  railway- 
station  of  Shell&l  (p.  336)  in  1/4  hr. 


The  verdant  island  of  Elephantine,  with  its  luxuriant  palm- 
trees,  attracts  all  travellers.  The  Arabs  call  it  merely  Oesirdiy  t.«. 
Msland',  or  Qtxiret  Assudn.  It  is  reached  by  small  boat  (felukeh) 
in  a  few  min.  from  the  landing-place,*  and  the  entire  visit  takes 
barely  an  hour.  There  are  two  villages  on  Elephantine,  whose  in- 
habitants speak  Nubian. 
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By  far  the  most  interesting  object  on  the  island  is  the  *Nilo- 
meter,  beside  a  sakiyeh  on  the  E.  side  facing  Assuan,  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  Mikyds,  After  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  neglect 
it  was  repaired  and  restored  to  use  in  1870  in  the  reign  of  the 
Khedive  Isma'il,  as  is  recorded  by  French  and  Arabic  inscriptions. 
At  the  top  of  the  staircase  is  an  inscribed  block  of  granite.  On  the 
walls  of  the  staircase  are  damaged  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  im- 
perial epoch,  giving  the  water-levels.  The  scales  date  from  the 
later  imperial  epoch,  and  the  ells  are  marked  in  Greek  (and  also  in 
Demotic)  characters.  The  new  scale  is  inscribed  on  marble  tablets. 
—  Strabo's  accurate  description  of  this  nllometer.  is  not  yet  anti- 
quated: — 

'The  Kilometer  is  a  well  built  of  regular  hewn  stones,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Kile,  in  which  is  recorded  the  rise  of  the  stream,  not  only  the 
maximum  but  also  the  minimum  and  average  rise,  for  the  water  in  the 
well  rises  and  falls  with  the  stream.  On  the  side  of  the  well  are  marks, 
measuring  the  height  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  and  the  other  water- 
levels.  These  are  obseryed  and  published  for  general  information.  .  .  . 
This  is  of  importance  to  the  peasants  for  the  management  of  the  water, 
the  embankments,  the  canals,  etc.,  and  to  the  ofiicials  on  account  of  the 
taxes.    For  the  higher  the  rise  of  water,  the  higher  are  the  taxes\ 

Farther  to  the  S.,  opposite  the  Cataract  Hotel,  lies  a  massive 
Ancient  Structure,  Many  of  the  blocks  used  were  taken  from  earlier 
edifices  and  are  covered  with  inscriptions  of  different  dates.  The 
rock-inscriptions  close  to  the  stream  should  also  be  noticed. 

The  entire  S.  part  of  the  Island  is  covered  with  great  mounds 
of  rubbish  formed  by  the  ruins  of  the  Ancient  Town  of  Elephantine. 
Among  some  brick  walls  a  few  paces  to  the  W.  of  the  quay  we  may 
distinguish  the  foundations  of  a  small  temple,  constructed  with 
stones  brought  from  earlier  edifices,  including  the  drums  of  columns 
and  blocks  with  the  cartouches  of  Thutmosis  III.,  Ramses  III.,  and 
other  monarchs.  From  the  solitary  stump  of  a  column  now  stand- 
ing we  learn  that  Trajan  was  the  builder.  Close  by  is  the  top  of  a 
Greek  altar  in  red  granite,  with  the  inscription,  'To  the  great  god 
Ammon\  About  50  paces  to  the  £.  a  granite  portal,  once  the  entrance 
to  some  large  temple,  dominates  all  this  part  of  the  island.  The 
reliefs  upon  it  show  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(comp.  p.  Ixxxvii),  sacrificing  to  the  ram-headed  Khnum  and  other 
deities  of  Elephantine.  Inscribed  blocks  and  sculptured  fragments 
lie  around  in  all  directions.  Various  other  buildings,  seen  and  de- 
scribed by  the  savants  of  the  French  Expedition,  were  pulled  down 
about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Among  these  were  temples 
built  by  Amenophis  III.  and  Thutmosis  III. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  island,  especially  a  granite  promontory 
on  the  W.  bank,  command  a  fine  *View  of  the  black  and  brown, 
rough  and  smooth  rocks  of  the  cataract,  among  which  the  Nile  flows. 

A  row  round  the  island  is  recommended  O/s  ^v.).  —  The  islet  of 
Oadinarti  or  Sirdar'*  Islandy  between  Elephantine  and  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Nile,  belongs  to  Lord  Kitchener. 
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On  the  W,  bank,  to  the  N.  of  Elephantine,  rises  a  hill,  crowned 
with  the  tomb  of  a  Sh^kh,  In  which  are  excavated  the  *Book  Tombs 
of  the  princes  and  grandees  of  Elephantine.  These,  most  of  which 
were  opened  in  1885-86  by  Sir  F.  Grenfell,  date  from  the  close  of 
the  Ancient  Empire  and  from  the  Middle  Empire  and  are  therefore 
contemporary  with  the  tombs  at  Benihasan,  which  they  resemble 
both  In  construction  and  decoration.  The  more  important  tombs 
are  now  kept  closed.   Tickets  should  not  be  forgotten. 

We  cross  the  river  in  a  small  boat  (there  and  back,  5  pias.  each 
person).  From  the  landing-place  we  ascend  a  sandy  path,  which 
reaches  the  top  at  Tomb  31.  The  ancient  staircase,  hewn  In  the 
rock  and  consisting  of  two  parallel  flights  of  about  85  steps,  with  an 
inclined  plane  between  them  up  which  the  sarcophagi  were  drawn, 
is  now  covered  by  the  sand.    The  view  from  the  tombs  is  fine. 

We  begin  with  Tomb  No.  25,  belonging  to  Hekhn.  This  dates 
from  the  6th  Dyn.;  and  both  its  construction  and  decoration  are 
somewhat  crude.  It  contains  18  somewhat  roughly  worked  columns 
in  3  rows.  Between  two  columns  opposite  the  entrance  Is  a  stone 
table  with  three  legs,  which  was  perhaps  used  as  an  altar.  On  the 
rear-wall,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  a  door-shaped  stele,  within  a 
recess  approached  by  steps  and  closed  by  a  screen-wall.  The  re- 
presentations on  the  walls  and  columns  show  the  deceased  receiving 
various  votive  gifts.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  offerings  are  being 
made  to  the  deceased;  to  the  left  of  this  are  agricultural  scenes 
(ploughing ;  harvest;  asses  bringing  home  the  harvest).  —  Adjoining 
is  Tomb  No.  26,  belonging  to  Sabnii  son  of  Mekhu.  The  remark- 
able entrance  is  divided  by  a  cross-beam  into  two  parts  —  the 
door  proper  and  a  window  above  it.  The  tomb  chamber,  with 
14  square  pillars.  Is  of  little  interest.  A  relief  on  the  Rear  Wall 
represents  the  deceased  in  a  boat,  accompanied  by  his  daughters, 
hunting  in  the  marshes :  to  the  left  he  appears  holding  the  javelin 
in  his  right  hand  and  the  slain  birds  in  his  left;  to  the  right  he 
appears  harpooning  two  fish  at  a  blow ;  in  the  middle  is  a  papyrus- 
thicket  with  birds  hovering  about  it 

Climbing  up  to  the  right  (N.)  from  this  tomb,  we  pass  several 
others  (Nos.  27,  29,  30)  which  are  sanded  up,  and  reach  — 

No.  28,  that  of  Heka-yeb  (locked).  In  the  small  chamber  is  a 
representation  of  the  deceased  as  a  negro,  with  a  dark-brown  skin. 
—  Farther  on  is  — 

*No.  31 ,  the  fine  tomb  of  Si-renpowet,  son  of  Satet-hotep,  and  a 
prince  under  Amenemhetll.  Beyond  a  narrow  Passage  follow  a  Hall 
with  6  square  columns  (without  decoration)  and  then  a  Corridor 
(locked)  with  three  recesses  on  each  side.  Each  of  these  recesses 
contains  a  statue  of  the  deceased  in  the  guise  of  the  Osiris  mummy. 
Before  the  first  on  the  left  side  appears  the  deceased  followed  by 
his  son.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  is  a  small  Hall,  with  four  pil- 
lars, on  each  of  which  appears  the  deceased.   The  lines  dividing  the 
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scene  into  squares  for  the  guidance  of  the  artist's  hand  may  still  be 
seen  in  several  of  these  designs.  At  the  back  of  this  hall  is  a  Recess 
■with  good  reliefs  and  delicately  executed  hieroglyphics.  On  the 
back-wall  of  the  recess  the  deceased  Is  shown  at  table,  with  his  son 
before  him  carrying  flowers ;  on  the  right  wall  the  mother  of  the 
deceased  sits  at  table,  with  the  deceased  standing  at  her  right ;  on 
the  left  wall  is  the  deceased  with  his  wife  in  front  of  him  and  his 
son  behind  him. 

Farther  on  are  the  tombs  of  Aku  (No.  32),  Khui  (sanded  up), 
and  Khunes.  The  first  contains  a  recess  with  a  representation  of 
the  deceased  and  his  wife  seated  at  a  meal  in  an  arbour,  with  their 
son  before  them.  In  the  tomb  of  Khunes  are  interesting  represen- 
tations of  Egyptian  craftsmen :  bakers,  potters,  metal-workers  beside 
a  furnace,  brewers,  glass-blowers,  leather-workers,  etc.  The  two 
last-named  tombs  were  used  as  dwellings  by  Coptic  monks  from 
the  convent  on  the  plateau,  who  have  added  various  inscriptions 
and  figures  of  saints.  —  Then  follow  the  small  tomb  of  Khenusew 
(sanded  up)  and  the  Tomb  of  Harkhuf,  with  inscriptions  of  great 
historical  importance.  These  inscriptions  appear  outside  the  tomb, 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  above  and  beside  figures  of  the  deceased 
(to  the  left,  Harkhuf  leaning  on  a  long  staff  with  his  son  holding  a 
censer  in  front  of  him).  The  inscriptions  form  an  extract  from  the 
biography  of  llarkhuf,  recording  especially  four  successful  trading 
expeditions  to  the  Sudan,  three  of  which  were  made  in  the  reign 
of  Merenre  (6th  Dyn.)  and  one  in  that  of  King  Nefer-er-ke-re,  the 
successor  of  Merenre.  Among  the  goods  brought  back  on  the  fourth 
journey  was  a  dwarf. 

Adjoining  is  the  small  tomb  of  Pepi-nakht  (No.  35;  sanded  up), 
with  important  inscriptions  on  each  side  of  the  doorway.  These 
extol  the  exploits  of  the  deceased  in  the  campaigns  led  by  King 
Nefer-er-ke-re  against  Nubia  and  the  Beduins  dwelling  to  the  E.  of 
Egypt.  Farther  on  are  the  grave  of  Senmose  and  finally  the  interest- 
ing tomb  (No.  36)  of  Si-renpowet,  son  of  Sat-theni,  and  a  prince 
under  Usertesen  I.  In  the  Court  are  six  pillars,  which  supported 
the  roof  of  a  colonnade ;  on  the  shafts  are  inscriptions  and  figures 
of  the  deceased.  On  the  Back  Wall^  to  the  left  of  the  door,  is  a 
large  figure  of  the  deceased  followed  by  his  sandal-bearer  and  two 
dogs ;  cattle  are  being  brought  to  him  (notice  the  enraged  bulls) ; 
he  appears  in  a  boat  spearing  fish.  To  the  right  of  the  door  is  a 
large  figure  of  the  deceased  followed  by  his  bow-bearer,  a  dog,  and 
his  three  sons.  Above,  the  deceased  is  shown  seated  in  a  colonnade, 
with  four  women  with  flowers  in  front  of  him ;  below  are  two  women 
and  a  man  gambling.  —  Within  the  tomb  is  a  small  Hall,  with 
pillars.  The  representations  on  the  walls  are  unfortunately  much 
injured;  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  river-scenes  are  shown  (ships,  boats, 
fishing).  On  the  pillars  are  figures  of  the  deceased  and  highly  in- 
teresting scenes  from  the  life  of  his  province :  granaries,  scribes 
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registering  the  amount  of  grain;  brewing;  weaving  (much  defaced). 
A  vaulted  corridor  leads  hence  to  a  second  Hall  with  pillars,  at 
the  back  of  which  is  a  recess.  From  this  tomb  we  may  descend 
direct  to  the  river-bank.  —  Several  smaller  tombs  have  been  found 
on  a  lower  platform.  —  Higher  up  than  the  tombs  are  the  remains 
of  a  Coptic  convent. 

The  summit  of  the  hill,  which,  however,  is  not  reached  without 
some  difficulty,  is  crowned  by  the  Kubbet  el-hawa^  the  small  tomb 
of  a  shekh.  It  commands  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Nile  valley,  the 
district  of  the  cataracts,  and  the  desert.  —  From  this  point  we  may 
reach  the  convent  of  St.  Simeon  in  72  ^r. ,  by  a  route  following  the 
telegraph-poles. 

The  Convent  of  St.  Simeon  (Dh  Anba  Sama'dn)  is  situated  on 
a  hill  in  the  desert  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile.  Landing  opposite 
the  S.  end  of  Elephantine,  we  follow  a  desert-valley,  passing  several 
rock-tombs,  and  in  20  min.  reach  our  goal.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  preserved  Coptic  convents,  though  it  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  monks  since  the  i3th  century.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  as  to  the  date  of  its  origin.  It  stands  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  over  20  ft.  high,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  built  of  hewn 
stone,  the  upper  part  of  bricks  of  Nile-mud.  The  two-storied  Main 
Building  lies  to  the  N.  The  lower  story  contains  a  large  central 
vaulted  corridor,  with  cells  opening  off  it  on  each  side.  On  the  E. 
wall  of  the  corridor  is  a  painting  (only  half  preserved)  of  Christ 
enthroned,  with  the  Archangel  Michael  and  six  Apostles  beside  him. 
Each  of  the  small  cells  contained  six  or  eight  beds,  some  of  which 
still  remain.  At  the  N.W.  angle  is  the  refectory.  The  staircase  is 
continued  in  the  S.  angle  to  the  next  story,  which  is  similarly 
arranged,  and  thence  to  the  roof.  —  Below  the  main  building  are 
several  rock-hewn  cells  and  a  rock-chapel,  with  a  tastefully  painted 
ceiling  and  pictures  of  saints. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  main  building,  between  it  and  the  girdle 
wall,  is  the  Church,  comprising  nave  and  aisles  and  a  choir  with 
sacristies  on  each  side.  The  roof  was  vaulted  throughout.  In  the 
semi-dome  of  the  choir  is  a  fine  painting  of  Christ  enthroned,  be- 
tween four  angels.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  opposite  the  choir, 
is  a  domed  recess  with  a  fresco  of  Christ  with  two  angels  bowing 
before  him.  There  are  numerous  Coptic  inscriptions  in  the  sacristies. 

On  the  rocky  plateau  to  the  S.  of  the  conyent  lie  considerable  quan- 
tities of  iron  drosfl. 

Excursion  to  Fhilee. 

Host  travellers  to  Philee  avail  themselves  (for  the  outward  journey  at 

least)  of  the  Military  Railway,  which  performs  the  journey  from  Assuan 

in  1  hr.  (fares  10  pias.,  3  pias.,  i  pias.).    But  the  Desert  Bodtb  is  pre> 

ferable  (1  hr.;  donkey  5  pias.,  there  and  back  10  pia?.,  bakshtsh  2  pias.), 

whether  we  follow  it  throughout  or  diverge  from  it  to  follow  the  river- 

ik  for  part  of  the  way.    In  the  latter  case  we  may»  on  the  return, 
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means  of  180  sluices  (140  below,  each  with  an  opening  of  350  sq,  ft., 
and  40  above,  each  with  an  opening  of  176  sq.  ft.). 

The  plans  for  this  dam,  which  will  be  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  ^e 
world,  were  prepared  by  Egyptian  government  officials,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  William  Oarstin^  Under-Secretary  of  State.  The  construction  is 
entrusted  to  Meurs.  John  Aird  A  Co.^  of  Liverpool ;  the  chief  engineer  was 
Mr.  Maurice  Fitzmaurice.  The  foundation'-atone  was  laid  on  Feb.  2nd,  1899, 
by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  the  total  cost  in  expected  to  exceed  the 
original  estimate  of  2,000  OOOl.  The  reservoir-basin  above  the  dam  will 
have  a  cubic  capacity  of  234,000,000  gallons.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  gain  to  Egypt  from  this  dam,  through  the  irrigation  of  lands  hitherto 
beyond  the  rea  h  of  cultivation,  will  amount  to  2,600,000^.  per  annum. 
The  works  would  have  been  still  more  extensive  and  the  storage  basin 
still  deeper  had  it  not  been  apparent  that  in  that  case  the  island  of  Philse 
would  have  been  placed  under  water.  —  At  the  W.  end  of  the  dam  is  a 
navigation  canal,  with  four  locks,  260  ft.  in  length  and  32  ft.  in  breadth.  — 
Permission  to  inspect  the  works  is  usually  readily  granted  on  application 
to  one  of  the  chief  engineers  at  ShellEl  or  at  one  of  the  offices  of  works. 

Upwards  of  10,000  workmen  are  engaged  on  the  work ;  most  of 
these  are  Arabs,  but  there  are  also  many  Italians  and  other  Europeans. 
An  entire  village  has  sprung  up  here,  with  wooden  barracks,  canteens, 
and  shops  for  the  workmen  and  houses  for  the  officials. 

We  now  turn  to  the  E. ,  passing  a  cemetery  for  Christian  workmen, 
and  regain  the  desert-route  at  the  tomb  of  a  t^hekh,  near  the  ancient 
brick- wall. 

The  village  of  SheU&l  (ChallcU)^  where  both  the  railway  and  the 
desert  route  end,  lies  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Philae. 
The  beautiful  island,  surrounded  by  clear  smooth  water  and  crowned 
by  its  imposing  temples  and  graceful  kiosque,  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  rugged  and  barren  rocky  landscape  that  environs  it. 

The  Island  of  Philse. 

A  comfortable  ferry-boat  plies  to  Philse  from  the  E.  bank  (there  and 
back  5  pias. ;  more  is  demanded  at  first). 

Philae^  the  pearl  of  Egypt,  is  600  yds.  in  length  and  160  yds.  in 
breadth,  and  consists  of  a  crystalline  granite  mixed  with  horn- 
blende, beneath  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Nile.  The  modern  name 
is  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian Pi-lak,  or  the  island  of  Lak'.  The  Copts  called  it  Pilakh^  i.e. 
'the  corner',  and  the  Arabs  used  to  call  it  Bilak.  Now-a-days  none 
of  these  names  are  known  to  the  natives,  who  call  the  island  Kasr 
or  Qeziret  Anas  el-WogHdj  after  the  hero  of  one  of  the  tales  in  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  which  has  its  scene  transferred  to  Philae 
in  the  Egyptian  version. 

The  boatmen  relate  it  as  follows.  *Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
king,  who  had  a  handsome  favourite  named  Ana*  eUWogHd,  and  a  vizier, 
whose  daughter  was  named  Zahr  el-  TFard,  «.e.  Flower  of  the  Rose.  The 
two  young  people  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  and  found  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  secretly,  until  they  were  discovered  through  the  im- 
prudence of  the  maiden''s  attendant.  The  vizier  was  violently  enrag^ed 
and,  in  order  to  secure  his  daughter  from  the  farther  pursuit  of  the 
young  man,  despatched  her  to  the  island  of  Philse,  where  he  caused  her 
to  be  imprisoned   in   a  strong   castle   Cthe  temple  of  Isis)  and  closely 
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gaa  ded.  Bat  Anad  el-Wog^d  could  not  forget  his  loyi 
cou  t  and  wandered  far  and  wide  in  search  of  her,  an 
his  travels  showed  kindness  to  various  animals  in  th 
where.  At  last  a  hermit  told  him  that  he  would  find 
the  island  of  Philse.  He  arrived  on  the  hank  of  the  ri^ 
walls  of  the  castle,  hut  was  unahle  to  reach  the  island 
around  it  was  alive  with  crocodiles.  As  he  stood  lamen' 
the  dangerous  monsters  offered  to  convey  him  to  the  islai 
of  gratitude  for  the  young  man^s  previous  kindness  to  a 
was  thus  able  to  reach  the  prison  of  his  mistress,  and  i 
him  to  remain  on  the  island,  as  he  represented  himself  t 
merchant  from  a  distant  land.  Birds  belonging  to  Zahi 
him  that  she  was  on  the  island,  but  he  could  never  ol 
Meanwhile  the  lady  also  became  unable  longer  to  endur( 
herself  down  from  her  prison-window  by   means   of  a  r 

I  clothes,   she  found  a  compassionate  ship-master,  who  c 

the  island  in  which  the  lover  she  sought  then  was.  Thei 

j  period  of  search  and  finally  the  meeting  of  the  lovers, 

the  consent  of  the  father,  ends  the  tale.    The  Otirit  Roort 
is  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  the  bridal-chamber.  The  tf 

I  Nights  ends  as  follows:  *So  they  lived  in  the  bosom  oi 

advanced  age  at  which  the  roses  of  enjoyment  must  shed 

i  tender  friendship  take  the  place  of  passion\ 

j  The  island,  both  by  Its  situation  and  its  popi 

I  belonged  to  Nubia.    Its  name  does  not  occur  in  a 

inscriptions,  and  even  Herodotus,  who  probably  visi 

1  during  his  journey  on  the  Nile  (c.  440  B.C.),  make 

this  island.  The  first  mention  of  Philse  dates  from  tl 

\  tanebos  (c.  350  B.C.),  to  which  the  oldest  temple  1 

I  island  belong.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  both  PI 

jacent  island  of  Bigeh  were  inhabited  and  adorned 
an  earlier  period  than  that. 

The  chief  deity  of  Phil«B  was  the  goddess  /«« ;  but  Oi 
Haihor  (p.  343),   Khnvm  and  ScUety  the  gods  of  the  cati 
deities,  were  also  worshipped  here.   The  imposing  buildi 
lend  the  island  its  characteristic  appearance,  were  erecl 
mies  during  the  last  two  centuries  B.C.  and  the  Roman 
the  first  three  Christian  centuries.    Numerous  inscriptioi 
Greek  and  Italian  pilgrims  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  shrix 
ous,  benign,  and  healing  goddess  Isis.    We  know  also  tb 
Philce  was  worshipped  by  the  predatory  Nubians  and  b 
and  that,  even   after  their  battles  with  the  Emperor  Ma 
the  priests  of  these  tribes  were  permitted  to  offer  sacrifi 
with  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  also   obtained   the  right 
jniraculous  image  of  the  mighty  goddess  from  the  island 
festivals  and  of  retaining  it  for  some  time.   Even  after  a 
been  christianized,  the  ancient  Isis-worship  still  held  sw 
spite  of  the  Edicts  of  Theodosius,  the  temples  of  Philse 
until  the  reign  of  Justinian  (527-565),  when  some  of  thei 
used  for  Christian  services.    After  the  conquest  of  Egy] 
Philse  embraced  Islam,  but  in  the  meantime  a  Coptic  towo 
lished  on  the  Island.    Capt.   H.  G.   Lyons  of  the  Engii 
Dr.  L.  Borchardt,  a  distinguished  German  architect,  wl 
ruins  of  this  town  in  1895-96,  found  some  of  the  street; 
vation.    Several  churches  were  also  discovered.    The  ho 
sandstone  and  sun-dried  bricks,  though  in   a  few  cases 
were  used. 
'  The  traveller  should  visit  the  various  points  in  the 

without  lingering  too  long  over  any  of  them,  if  his  time 
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better  to  obtain  a  good  general  impression  from  the  whole,  than  to  examine 
the  details  minutely.  Luncheon,  which  the  traveller  must  bring  with 
him,  is  usually  taken  near  the  Kiosk  (p.  343). 

From  the  landing-place  we  proceed  to  the  S.W.  end  of  the  is- 
land to  visit  the  extensive  Onter  Temple  Court)  which  is  bounded 
on  the  N,  by  the  first  pylon  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Vestibule  of  Nektanebos,  and  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  colonnades.  This 
court  dates  from  the  late-Ptolemaic  period  or  from  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  strong  Quay  Wall  iha.t  per- 
haps was  carried  round  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  with  flights  of 
stone  steps  at  various  points.  The  remains  of  one  such  flight  may  be 
seen  on  the  S.  bank,  to  the  E.  of  the  building  of  NektaneboB. 

The  Vestibule  of  Nbktamebos  was  built  by  Nektanebos  as  the 
vestibule  for  a  temple,  dedicated  to  'his  mother  Isis,  revered  at  Aba- 
ton,  mistress  of  Philae,  and  to  the  Hathor  of  Senmet'  (p.  344).  The 
temple  was  swept  away  by  the  floods  of  the  Nile  very  shortly  after  its 
completion;  but  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  caused  the  vestibule  to  be 
thoroughly  restored.  The  elegant  little  structure  was  supported  by 
14  columns  with  varying  floral  capitals,  above  each  of  which  was  a 
second  capital  bearing  a  head  of  Hathor.  Unfortunately  only  six  of 
the  columns  are  now  standing,  and  the  roof  has  disappeared.  Be- 
tween the  columns  were  screen-walls,  over  6  ft.  in  height,  crowned 
with  concave  cornices  and  rows  of  Uraeus- serpents,  and  interrupted 
on  the  E.,  W.,  and  N.  by  exit- doors.  These  screens-walls  bore 
reliefs  showing  King  Nektanebos  offering  gifts  to  the  gods.  Before 
the  river-front  of  the  temple  two  Obelisks  upon  chest-shaped  bases 
were  erected  in  the  Ptolemaic  period.  These  were  made  of  sand- 
stone instead  of  the  usual  granite.  The  W.  obelisk,  bearing  a  Greek 
and  several  Arabic  inscriptions,  is  still  standing,  though  it  has  lost 
its  apex ;  the  E.  obelisk  is  represented  by  its  base  only. 

The  West  Colonnade,  which  follows  the  line  of  the  shore  of  the 
island,  is  100  yds.  in  length  and  has  a  row  of  31(formerly  32)  plant 
columns,  each  16  ft.  high,  no  two  capitals  of  which  are  alike.  Most 
of  the  columns  have  two  series  of  reliefs,  showing  Tiberius  offering 
gifts  to  the  gods.  The  ceiling,  which  is  partly  destroyed,  is  decorated 
with  stars  and  flying  vultures.  The  rear- wall,  the  windows  in  which 
command  a  beautiful  view  of  the  stream  and  of  the  island  of  Bigeh 
(p.  344),  is  embellished  with  two  horizontal  rows  of  alto-reliefs, 
representing  the  Pharaoh  (usually  Augustus  or  Tiberius)  offering 
various  gifts  to  the  gods.  The  relief  over  the  window  opposite  the 
first  two  columns  (PL  a)  is  specially  noteworthy  for  Its  excellently 
preserved  colouring  and  the  delicacy  of  its  execution  \  it  represents 
Nero  offering  two  eyes  to  Horus,  Isis  *the  good  sister',  and  the  'lord 
of  both  lands'.  —  A  subterranean  stairway  leads  outside  this  colon- 
nade to  a  small  Nilometer. 

The  East  Colonnade  is  unfinished;  only  six  of  its  16  columns 
are  completed,  the  remainder  were  left  merely  rough-hewn.  The 
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unfinished  capitals  should  be  noticed.  In  the  back-wall  are  flye 
doors,  which  led  to  yarious  chapels. 

This  colonnade  is  adjoined  at  its  S.  end  by  the  now  very  minons 
TsupLB  OF  AsBSSNOFEs  (Arsnuphis)^  a  Ifubian  deity,  erected  by  Philopator 
and  Ergamenes,  his  Kubian  contemporary,  and  extended  by  Epiphanes. 
Upon  the  existing  walls,  some  of  which  have  been  rebuilt,  are  represent- 
ations in  raised  and  incised  reliefs  of  the  customary  scenes,  in  which  Philo- 
pator, Ergamenes,  Epiphanes,  and  Tiberius  figure  as  the  Pharaoh.  —  Be- 
hind the  central  part  of  the  colonnade  lay  the  small  Chapxl  of  Mamdulis, 
another  Nubian  deity,  now  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition;  and  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  colonnade  is  a  small  Tbictlx  of  Iuhotep  (JSsculapivs)^  built  by 
Philadelphus. 

The  *Templ6  of  IbIb,  dedicated  to  Isis  and  her  son  Harpocrates, 
was  the  principal  sanctuary  on  the  Island  and  probably  occupies 
the  site  of  an  earlier  shrine.  Its  erection,  begun  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus, was  completed  in  its  essential  details  by  Euergetes  I.,  bnt 
its  embellishment  with  inscriptions  and  reliefs  was  a  very  gradual 
process,  and  at  not  a  few  points  was  never  finished. 

The  First  Ptlon,  150  ft.  broad  and  60  ft,  high,  consists  of  two 
towers  and  a  central  portal,  decorated  by  Nektanebos  with  the  custom- 
ary reliefs.  On  the  front  of  the  right  tower  appears  a  huge  figure 
of  the  Pharaoh  (Ptolemy  Neos  Dionysos)  in  the  usual  attitude, 
grasping  a  band  of  enemies  by  the  hair,  and  raising  his  club  for  the 
fatal  stroke.  To  the  left  stand  Isis,  the  hawk-headed  Horus  of 
Edfu,  and  Hathor.  Above  are  two  reliefs :  to  the  right,  the  king 
(Neos  Dionysos)  presents  the  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  to 
Horus  and  Nephthys;  to  the  left,  he  offers  incense  to.  Isis  andHar- 
pocrates.  On  the  left  tower  are  similar  representations,  and  at  the 
foot  are  numerous  demotic  and  Greek  Inscriptions.  A  doorway, 
embellished  with  reliefs  by  Philometor,  leads  through  the  left  tower 
direct  to  the  entrance  of  the  Birth  House  (p.  340).  In  front  of  the 
pylon  formerly  stood  two  obelisks,  erected  by  Euergetes  II.,  and  two 
lions,  all  of  granite.  One  of  the  obelisks  (which  bears  an  Important 
Greek  inscription)  and  portions  of  the  other  are  now  in  England ; 
while  one  of  the  lions  has  been  placed  on  the  base  of  the  left  obe- 
lisk, and  the  other  lies  on  the  ground.  —  The  terrace  is  modern, 
dating  from  1896. 

Adjoining  theE.  pylon-tower,  to  the  right,  is  an  elegant  Oateway^ 

which  was  built  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  originally  stood  in  a 

brick-wall.  It  is  embellished  with  reliefs  of  Ptolemy  (on  the  lintel) 

and  Tiberius  (on  the  jambs). 

The  *  Ascent  of  thb  Ptlon  is  recommended.  The  winding  staircase 
begins  in  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  fore-court  (see  below).  Several  unadorned 
and  feebly  lighted  chambers  are  found  within  the  towers.  The  view 
from  the  top  commands  the  whole  island  and  its  surroundings. 

We  now  pass  through  the  central  gateway,  within  which,  to  the 
right,  is  a  French  inscription  (*an  7  de  la  rtfpublique')  commemorating 
Kapoleon's  Egyptian  campaign  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Mamelukes 
by  General  Desalx  in  1799. 

The  FoRB  Oov&T,  which  we  next  enter,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by 

22* 
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Pylon  I  and  on  the  N.  by  Pylon  II.  On  the  E.  and  W.  are  edifices, 
each  with  a  colonnade  on  the  side  next  the  court.  On  the  W.  (left) 
is  the  BiBTH  House,  dedicated  to  Hathoi-Isis  and  to  the  memory  of 
the  birth  of  her  son  Horus.  It  is  also  reached  by  a  doorway  in  the 
W.  tower  of  Pylon  I  (see  p.  339) ;  on  the  back  of  the  pylon  is  a  relief 
of  four  priests  carrying  the  boat  of  Isis,  preceded  by  the  king  offer- 
ing incense. 

The  Birth  House  is  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  colonnades,  the 
columns  of  which  have  floral  capitals  surmounted  by  Hathor-capitals.  The 
columns  on  the  W.  side  are  unfinished.  The  walls,  the  columns,  and  the 
screen-walls  between  the  columns  are  adorned  with  the  conventional  re- 
liefs and  inscriptions,  mostly  dating  from  Euergetes  II.,  Neos  Dionysos, 
Augustus,  and  Tiberius.  Specially  noteworthy  is  the  relief  (PI.  &),  in  the 
central  row,  to  the  left :  Buto,  goddess  of  the  North,  playing  the  harp 
before  the  youthful  Horus  (nude,  wearing  the  double  crown)  and  his  mother 
Isis,  who  sits  behind  him;  behind  Buto  is  Augustus  bearing  a  shallow  vase. 
The  cow  among  marsh-plants,  depicted  above  the  vase,  is  to  be  taken  as 
representing  the  ornamentation  within  it.  To  the  left  of  this  scene  appears 
the  Pharaoh  opening  the  chapel,  in  which  is  seated  Isis  suckling  Horus. 
In  the  upper  row,  at  PI.  c,  are  two  scientificially  important  Iiueriptiont  of 
Epiphanes,  unfortunately  injured  by  reliefs  afterwards  carved  over  them 
by  Neos  Dionysos.  These  inscriptions  are  in  hieroglyphics  and  the  demotic 
character.  One  of  them  is  a  duplicate  (wanting  the  Greek  text)  of  the 
inscription  on  the  Rosetta  Stone  (p.  20). 

The  Intbbiob  of  the  temple  is  of  little  interest.  On  passing  through 
the  Main  Entrance  (PI.  d),  behind  the  great  pylon,  we  enter  a  columned 
Vestibuley  the  mural  reliefs  in  which  show  Tiberius  offering  gifts  to  the 
gods.  A  door,  above  which  is  a  window  between  four  heads  of  Hathor 
(one  now  wanting),  leads  hence  to  three  rooms  lying  one  behind  the  other 
(PI.  ul,  B,  C).  Room  A,  on  the  wall  of  which  are  demotic  inscriptions, 
has  no  reliefs.  Room  0  has  three  rows  of  reliefs.  At  the  foot  of  the 
rear-wall:  Isis  giving  birth  to  Horus  in  the  marshes;  Ammon  and  Thout 
accompany  her;  behind  Ammon  are  the  goddess  of  the  North  and  the  god 
^  Wisdom^  behind  Thout  the  goddess  of  the  South  and  the  god  *Beason*.  On 
the  left  wall :  a  goddess  offering  her  breast  to  the  child  Horus,  who  stands ; 
Euergetes  II.  handing  two  mirrors  to  Hathor,  who  places  her  hands  in 
blessing  on  the  head  of  the  child  Horus. 

The  East  Building,  opposite  the  Birth  House,  was  occupied  by 
the  priests,  partly  for  scientific  purposes.  The  colonnade  often  plant- 
columns  is  very  elegant.  The  reliefs  and  inscriptions  date  from  Neos 

Dionysos,  the  votive  inscription  on  the  architrave  from  Euergetes  II. 
The  First  Room  (PI.  e)  is  noteworthy,  as  from  it  a  staircase  ascends 
to  a  larger  apartment  in  the  upper  story  and  thence  to  the  roof  of  the 
colonnade.  —  In  the  Third  Room  (PI.  g)  are  rude  reliefs  of  men  (on  the 
left  wall),  with  the  related  inscriptions  in  Ethiopian  cursive  characters 
(p.  cix).  —  The  Fifth  Room  (PI.  0  was  the  library.  The  comparatively 
high  reliefs  exhibit  Tiberius  before  different  gods.  On  the  left  wall  as  we 
enter:  Thout,  god  of  wisdom,  between  Maat,  goddess  of  truth  (with  a 
palette),  and  the  lion -headed  Tefnut,  behind  whom  stands  Sefkhetebai, 
goddess  of  writing.  To  the  left  is  a  recess  (for  books),  with  a  seated  ibia 
above  it.  —  The  Sixth  Room  (PI.  k)  shows  Tiberius  before  the  Egyptian 
gods,  on  the  walls  to  the  right  and  left.  A  door  in  the  exterior  brick- 
wall  here  opens  on  the  main  street  of  the  ruined  Coptic  town  (p.  348). 
There  is  another  door  on  the  right. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  colonnade  is  a  Door  (PI.  Q,  approached  by 
several  steps,  opening  upon  the  inner  passage  round  the  temple. 
The  reliefs  upon  this  show  Neos  Dionysos  before  the  gods. 
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The  Second  Pylon  is  smaller  (105  ft.  broad, 
less  well-preserved  than  the  first  pylon.    The  Pot 
towers,  approached  by  a  shallow  flight  of  steps,  wai 
getes  II.  and  embellished  with  reliefs  of  the  usual  t     i 

Tbe  large   relief  on   the  Right   Tower    represents  tl 
Dionysos    placing  the  slaughtered   sacrificial   animals  b 
H  ithor.   Above  are  two  small  reliefs :  to  the  right,  Neos  Di      | 
a  wreath  to  Horns  and  Kephthys;  to  the  left,  Neos  Dioi     i 
cense  and  pouring  water  upon   an  altar,  in  presence  oi     i 
Horus.    The  granite  of  the  site  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  h 
to  form  a  stele,  with  a  six-lined  inscription  and  reliefs  re     I 
grant  of  lands  made  to  the  temple  of  Isis  by  Philometor 
uf  his  reign  (157  B.C.).    In  front  of  it  are  the   foundai     : 
Chapel  (PI.  m).  —  On  the  Left  Tower  are  similar  scenes  (fig 
defaced).    On  both  towers  are  grooves  for  the  flag-staffs. 

An  inner  staircase  ascends  to  the  W.  pylon  (conip.  tl 
we  proceed  across  the  central  portal  to  the  E.  pylon.  1 
first  pylon  (p.  ^9)  is,  however,  preferable  in  every  resp« 

Within  the  doorway,  at  the  top,  to  the  right, 
faded  early-Christian  pictures. 

The  Temple  of  Isis  proper,  entered  by  this  p 
of  an  open  Court  (here  very  small),  a  Hypostyle  E 
several  Vestibules,  and  a  Sanctuary,  with  smaller  ch 
ing.    The  walls  are  covered  both  outside  and  inside   i 
Ptolemies  (Philadelphus,  Euergetes  II.,  etc.)  and  R'  ! 
(Augustus,  Tiberius,  Antoninus)  performing  the  c   i 
monies  in  the  guise  of  Pharaohs ;  but  the  traveller  w;  I 
descriptions  of  similar  scenes  in  our  accounts  of  \  i 
Dendera  fp.  227)  and  Edfu  (p.  316). 

The  Open  (3ourt  had  a  small  covered  hall  on     • 
roof  of  which  rested  on  a  single  column.  The  uncove  re 
be  shaded  from  the  sun  by  means  of  a  velarium;  tl  i 
cords  are  still  visible  in  the  upper  partof  the  concave 
towards  the  second  pylon. 

The  Hypostyle  Hall,  with  eight  columns,  was 

arated  from  the  preceding  court  by  screen-walls  bet  ' 

rosv  of  columns.   The  colouring  of  this  ball,  which  ] 

served  on  the  ceiling  and  the  columns,  must  have  b  i 

liant.  The  floral  capitals  of  the  columns  both  in  the  c : 

hall  are  the  most  instructive  of  all  the  specimens  tl 

down  to  us  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  oft  \ 

coloured  their  columns.  Comparatively  little  regard  v 

natural  colours ;  e,g,  light  green  palm- twigs  receive  i 
Christian  services  were  celebrated  in  the  court  and 
the  numerous  Coptic  crosses  chiselled  in  the  walls  are 
Greek  inscription  in  the  doorway  to  Boom  /),  on  the  righl 
*thi8  good  work'  took  place  under  Bishop  Theodorus.  T 
reign  of  Justinian. 

The  small  Vestibules  (PI.  1>,  E,  F)  preceding  1, 
are  adjoined  by  chambers  lying  in  darkness.  TheSANC 
has  two  tiny  windows,  still  contains  a  pedestal  placed  I 
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getes  I.  and  his  wife  Berenice,  on  which  stood  the  sacred  boat  with 

the  image  of  Isis. 

The  other  rooms  in  Uie  inner  pa^t  of  the  temple  do  not  repay  a  visit. 
Rooms  VJII,  VI J,  and  VI  contain  fine  large  reliefe  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns, 
some  of  which  retain  their  vivid  colouring.  The  small  Court  in  which  sa- 
crifices used  to  be  made  is  embellished  with  reliefs  of  Philadelphus  offer- 
ing incense  and  pouring  water  upon  a  small  altar.  There  are  cellars 
beneath  all  these  rooms  and  the  Sanctuary,  but  the  ceilings  and  floors  have 
in  many  cases  fallen  in. 

To  the  "W.  of  Vestibule  D  is  a  small  room  (PI.  I),  embellished 

with  representations  of  the  king  before  Isis.  A  door  (PI.  n;  p.  343) 

here  affords  an  exit  from  the  temple.   Here  also  is  the  approach  to 

the  Staircase,  ascending  first  to  a  chamber  situated  above  Room  YII, 

and  thence  to  the  Roof  of  the  Sanctuary.   A  few  steps  descend  here 

to  the  ♦Osiris  Chambbbs,  with  9  interesting  reliefs  referring  to  the 

death  of  Osiris  (p.  oxx). 

On  the  left  wall  of  the  Anteroom  (above  Boom  F) :  1.  The  (N.)  Nile- 
god  offers  a  libation  of  milk  to  the  soul  of  Osiris,  sitting  before  him  in 
the  form  of  a  bird ;  2.  The  hawk-headed  Harendotes  pours  the  sacred  water 
over  the  hawk-headed  mummy  of  Osiris,  behind  which  stand  the  sisters  of 
the  god.  3.  Four  daemons,  the  god  Show,  and  the  Emp.  Antoninus  (builder 
of  this  room)  before  Osiris  and^his  two  sisters  Isis  and  Nephthys.  In  the 
small  Main  Chamber  (above  Boom  II),  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance : 
Central  Roto^  beginning  to  the  left:  1.  Isis  and  Nephthys  by  the  bier  of 
Osiris  Onnofris,  who  is  nude;  2.  Two  goddesses  beside  the  dead  Osiris, 
whose  head  is  wanting;  a  lion  rests  by  the  door  to  the  tomb;  3.  Four 
daemons  carrying  the  hawk-headed  mummy  of  Osiris.  Lower  Row:  1.  The 
frog-headed  Heket  and  the  hawk-headed  Harsiesis  by  the  bier  of  Osiris, 
beneath  which  stand  the  jars  for  the  entrails;  2.  The  corpse  of  Osiris 
amongst  marsh  -  plants ;  a  priest  pouring  the  cousecrated  water;  3.  The 
jackal -headed  Anubis  by  the  bier  of  Osiris,  beside  which  kneel  Isis  and 
Nephthys,  the  sisters  of  Osiris. 

We  quit  the  temple  of  Isis  by  Door  n  (see  above),  turn  to  the 
W.,  and  proceed  to  visit  — 

Hadrian's  Gateway,  a  small  portal  in  the  ancient  girdle-wall 
of  the  temple,  adjoined  by  a  much  ruined  vestibule.  This  structure 
was  built  by  Hadriau  and  embellished  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Verus.  On  the  lintel  are  two  reliefs:  Hadrian  before  Osiris, 
Isis,  and  Harsiesis;  to  the  left,  Hadrian  before  Osiris,  Nephthys, 
and  Harendotes.  On  the  left  jamb  is  the  sacred  relic  of  Abydos,  on 

the  right  jamb,  the  sacred  relic  of  Busiris  [  ||,  the  spine  of  Osiris  ]. 

Within  the  gateway,  at  the  top  of  the  right  wall:  Marcus  Aurelius 

before  Osiris  and  Isis  (note  the  lines  to  guide  the  artist);  below, 

Marcus  Aurelius  bringing  grapes  and  flowers  to  Isis. 

The  Vestibolb,  which  was  never  completed  and  is  now  much  ruined, 
contains  some  interesting  reliefs.  Above  the  door  in  the  S.  wall  (PI.  o) 
of  the  chamber  are  two  rows  of  reliefs.  Above :  Nephthys  presenting  the 
crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  Isis  that  of  Upper  Egypt  to  Horus ;  the  king's 
name  is  being  inscribed  on  a  palm-leaf  by  Thout,  to  the  left,  and  by 
Sefkhet-ebui  (goddess  of  writing),  to  the  right;  behind  Thout  sits  the  god 


til  1^3, 


Show,  holding  a  sail  ■/■,■■/,   and  still  farther  back  are  another  god  and 
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a  goddess  playing  the  lyre.    Below:  The  miiinmy  of     ! 
crocodile,  with  Isis  standing  to  the  left;  higher  up  is  ihi 
tains;  and  above  the  whole  are  the  sun,  a  half-mooi 
whole  design  is  chown  within  a  small  temple,  with  a  d     i 
)  two  large  pylons  and  one  small  one  in  front.  —  To  tl 

is  an  unfinished  relief  of  the  king  presenting  lands.    Ab 
in  Elhiopic  cursiye  characters  (p.  cix).    —   In  the  seco    I 
top,  on  the  Bight  Wall  (PI.  p),  is  the  celebrated  Repretmi 
of  the  Nile:  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence  on  which  p 
a  hawk,  the  17ile-god,  surrounded  by  a  serpent,  poux    - 
vases.  —  To  the  right  of  this  is  Horus  (in  the  form  of  a 
lake  between  Hathor  (left)  and  Isis,  Nephthys,  Horus,  a: 
A  subterranean  staircase  to  the  S.  of  Hadrian's  Gs 
Nilometer  Qights  necessury),  which  has  hieratic  and  demi    i 
as  the  customary  Coptic  one. 

From  Hadrian's  Gateway  we  now  proceed  to  the  I 
the  ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Harendotes  (p.  cxxvl),  bu 
Claudius,  we  reach  a  small  Coptic  Churchy  with  a  se: 
into  which  have  been  built  blocks  with  the  name  oi 
the  temple  of  Harendotes.  Farther  on  is  a  ruined 
gustus^  built  in  the  18th  year  of  that  emperor's  rei 
It  is  the  Foundation  in  which  was  discovered  the  ins 
nelius  Gallus,  now  at  Gizeh  (p.  91).  Before  the  i 
granite  architrave,  with  a  Greek  inscription.  —  T' 
the  remains  of  a  Coptic  Convent  and  of  a  house  witb 

At  the  extreme  N.£.  of  the  island,  and  in  the  azi 
of  Augustus,  is  a  large  Roman  Town  Oate,  with  tl  : 
side-arches  being  lower  than  that  in  the  centre.   T 
has  a  domical  stone  vault  in  the  Roman  style.    Th 
probably  erected  by  Diocletian. 

The  main  street  of  the  Coptic  town  (p.  337)  r  i 
from  the  town-gate  to  the  ruins  of  a  larger  Coptic  C 
turns  to  the  S.W.   In  this  street,  about  50  paces  1 : 
Temple  of  Isis,  lies  the  — 

*Temple  of  Hathor,  dedicated  to  Hathor-Aphn  i 
metor  and  Euergetes  II.    The  Colonnade  in  front  i 
restored)  and  the  Sanctuary  (now  vanished)  were  adde  i 
The  columns  in  the  former  were  united  by  screen-\ 
Augustus  appeared  sacrificing  to  various  forms  of  I '. 
columns  themselves  are  charming  representations  ol 
harpers,  servants  with  antelopes,  figures  of  Bes  pl(. 
bourine  and  the  harp  and  dancing,  apes  playing  t; 
carrying  an  antelope,  etc.    The  temple  proper  is  in 
vation ;  in  front  of  it  are  two  plant-columns,  which 
the  walls  by  means  of  screens. 

From  this  temple  we  follow  the  main  street  as 
chapel.  Hence  a  lane  to  the  left  leads  to  the  — 

♦*Ki08k,  the  chief  decoration  and  the  characterii 
the  island.  Its  slender  and  graceful  form  greets  the  ey 
as  they  approach  the  island;  and  rest  and  luncheoj 
enjoyed  on  this  beautiful  spot.    The  Kiosk,  which  • 
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Roman  imperial  period,  was  neyer  completed.  Above  tlie  floral  cap- 
itals of  the  columns  it  was  intended  to  add  Hathor-capitals.  Only 
the  end-walls  are  smoothed  on  the  outside,  the  side-walls  were  left 
rough-hewn.  Within,  two  of  the  screen-walls  between  the  oolumna 
are  embellished  with  reliefs :  Trajan  offering  wine  to  Isis  and  to  the 
hawk -headed  Horus,  and  Trajan  before  Osiris  and  Isis.  The  re- 
maining screens  are  simply  smoothed,  except  two  which  are  still 
rough-hewn.  —  A  door  on  the  E.  side  leads  to  a  platform  above  the 
river. 

The  rocky  island  of  Bigeh  (Egypt.  Senmet)^  the  goddess  of  which 
was  Uathor,  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  Cataract  Islands  near 
Philse.  It  is  easily  reached  by  small  boat  in  a  few  minutes  from 
PhilaB,  of  which  it  commands  a  picturesque  view.  We  land  at 
the  ancient  quay  and  ascend  by  an  ancient  staircase.  In  front  of  us 
lie  the  remains  of  a  Ptolemaic  temple  (Neos  Dionysos),  of  which 
part  of  the  hypostyle  hall  is  still  standing,  with  its  plant-columns 
united  by  screen-walls.  On  the  E.  side  is  a  door,  into  which  an  apse 
has  been  built.  The  ruins  are  now  occupied  by  a  Nubian  hamlet. 
Behind  the  temple  (to  the  W.)  is  a  headless  seated  statue  of  Am- 
enophis  II.,  and  beside  the  temple  is  the  fragment  of  a  seated  figure 
of  Thutmosis  III.    There  are  numerous  inscriptions  on  the  island. 

The  island  off  the  N.  end  of  Phllse,  now  called  Konosso,  was 
formerly  the  S.  limit  of  Egypt  (see  p.  360).  It  contains  numerous 
rock-inscriptions,  some  dating  as  far  back  as  the  Middle  Empire. 
On  a  massive  double  rock  the  cartouches  of  Psammetikh  II.  are 
conspicuous. 

30.  Eoutes  through  the  Eastern  Desert. 

The  necessary  Camels  are  obtained  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  consular 
agents.  The  Khabfrj  or  guide  in  charge  of  the  caravan,  is  held  respon- 
sible for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  entire  party,  and  expects  implicit  obed- 
ience to  his  marching  orders. 

The  desert-routes  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  were  im- 
portant in  antiquity  for  the  trade  with  the  seaports  and  the  land  of 
Punt  (p.  232)  on  the  one  side  and  the  valuable  quarries  of  green 
breccia  and  several  varieties  of  granite  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Arabian  Desert  on  the  other.  Keneh  (p.  225)  is  now  the  usual  start- 
ing-place of  the  caravans,  but  in  antiquity  it  was  Koptos  (Kuft; 
p.  231).  The  most  important  harbours  on  the  Red  Sea,  named  from 
N.  to  S.,  were  Myos  Hormoa  (now  Abu  Shar  el-Kibli)^  Leukos  Limen 
(now  Koser)^  and  Berenike. 

From  Kbnbh  to  Abu  Shab  bl-Kibli,  6-6  days.  The  route  leads 
to  the  N.E.  through  the  Wddi  Fattreh  (Mom  Claudianus),  the  granite 
quarries  of  which  were  worked  chiefly  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and 
Trajan.  The  Roman  settlement  of  Hydreuma  Trajanon  or  Pons 
Trajanua  lies  about  three  days' journey  from  Keneh.  Outside  the  walls 
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lie  a  temple  and  other  buildings,  and  some  large  columns  and  Greek 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  the  quarries.  About  two  days'  jour- 
ney farther  to  the  N.  is  Gelel  Dvkhkhdn  ('smoke  mountain'),  the  an- 
cient porphyry  quarries  of  which  -were  worked  by  the  Romans.  Here 
are  the  ruins  of  an  Ionic  temple  of  the  time  of  Trajan  (never  com- 
pleted), some  remains  of  an  irregularly  built  town,  and  two  large 
water-reservoirs.  We  follow  the  ancient  route  hence  to  Abu  Shar 
el^Kibli.  The  harbour  of  Myos  Hormos  has  been  silted  up  and  is 
now  useless. 

The  JouBNBY  TO  KoB^B  (there  and  back  10-11  days  at  least) 
is  more  interesting.  It  may  also  be  made  from  Kuft  (p.  231)  or 
Luxor  (comp.  p.  346).  The  route  from  Keneh  leads  first  through 
the  villages  of  Shekh  Rekdb^  Ddmeh^  and  K6m  'Jmrdn^  the  first  on 
the  left,  the  other  two  on  the  right  side  of  the  road.  The  first  night 
is  generally  spent  at  the  caravanserai  of  Bir 'Ambar,  about  3V2  ^'^* 
from  Keneh,  where  the  lofty  palms  and  shady  sycamores  and  mimossB 
offer  a  most  inviting  halting- place.  The  large  caravanserai  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  an  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  comprises  several 
separate  buildings,  covered  with  dome-shaped  roofs  and  surrounded 
by  courts  and  colonnades. 

On  the  second  day  we  advance  steadily,  ascending  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, through  a  monotonous  plain,  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  small  undulating  heights.  All  around  us  extends  the  inter- 
minable yellowish -gray,  sun-bleached  rocks  of  the  desert;  not  a 
trace  of  organic  life  is  visible,  not  a  single  green  tree  or  shrub.  At 
the  hill  of  el-Kam  ('the  horn'),  which  rises  to  the  left  of  the  cara- 
van-route, about  midway  between  Bir  'Ambar  and  La^eta,  the  road 
from  Keneh  Is  joined  by  those  from  Kuft  and  Luxor.  The  only 
variety  is  afforded  by  an  occasional  Mahwala  or  Mahatta.  The  Mab- 
walas  are  simply  spaces  covered  with  camel's  dung.  They  occur  on 
every  great  caravan  route  at  regular  intervals  and  are  of  the  utmost 
Importance  as  sign-posts  showing  the  road.  The  Mahattas  or  halt- 
ing-places are  7^2-9  M.  apart  and  serve  also  as  measures  of  distance. 
The  Koser  caravans  usually  pass  the  second  night  in  the  village  of 
Lakefa  (el-6heta ;  9  hrs.  from  Kuft  and  Bir  'Ambar,  1272  ^^rs.  from 
Keneh),  which  Is  chiefly  inhabitedby  'Ababdeh  (p.  329).  The  small 
oasis  has  two  wells,  five  palms,  a  few  mud-huts,  and  a  half-ruined 
Arab  caravanserai.  Mutton,  goat's  flesh,  poultry,  pigeons,  eggs,  etc., 
may  be  obtained  here.  Near  the  chief  well  are  some  fragments  of  a 
Greek  inscription  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Claudius. 

The  first  Roman  station,  the  Hydreuma,  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
Kasr  el'Bendt  ('castle  of  the  maidens'),  is  3  hrs.  to  the  S.  of  Laketa. 
It  forms  an  oblong  125  ft.  in  length  and  101  ft.  in  breadth.  The 
wall  inclosing  the  oblong,  formed  of  layers  of  sandstone  without 
cement,  was  6V2  ft-  high.  Within  the  wall  lie  20  small  chambers 
opening  on  a  rectangular  inner  court,  the  only  exit  from  which  is 
on  the  N.  side.   No  water  is  now  procurable  here.  To  the  N.  of  the 
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path,  opposite  the  rain  of  the  Hydreuma,  stands  a  rock  of  sandstone 
with  namerpos  graffiti  in  Greek,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Himyaritic,  and 
Sinaitic  characters. 

At  a  distance  of  about  2  hrs.  from  the  Hydreuma  the  rocks  close 
in  and  form  a  winding  pass  or  gateway  named  Mutrak  es-Seldm.  On 
the  Oebel  Abu  Ku'eh  (^father  of  the  elbow'),  the  rock  at  the  entrance 
to  the  pass,  are  more  graffiti,  older  than  those  at  Kasr  el~Benat; 
one  of  them  contains  the  name  of  the  heretical  king  Amenophis  IV. 
We  now  approach  the  fine  rocky  scenery  through  which  the  second 
part  of  the  Koser  route  leads.  In  the  distance,  to  the  right,  rise  the 
S.  foot-hills  of  the  Hammdimdt  Mts.,  while  nearer  and  in  front  are 
the  S.W.  spurs.  From  this  point  onwards  the  rock-scenery  is  very 
fine.  Even  the  imposing  granite  cliffs  of  the  Shellal  islands  and 
the  quarries  of  Assuan  pale  before  the  rocky  mass  of  the  Hammamat. 
The  outliers  of  the  range  consist  of  a  yellow  sandstone,  followed  by 
the  red  *  Nubian'  sandstone,  while  the  great  central  mass  is  comp- 
osed of  granite. 

Beyond  the  Mutrak  es-Selam  the  hills  again  diverge.  Among 
them,  to  the  N.  of  the  carayan-route,  lies  a  second  Roman  station, 
with  a  filled-in  well.  About  2  hrs.  farther  on  the  hills  of  reddish- 
yellow  sandstone  give  place  to  loftier  and  almost  black  hills  of 
breccia,  through  the  valley  of  which,  now  wide  and  now  narrow,  the 
caravan  winds  its  way.  Beginning  with  the  black  mountains  is  the 
Wfcdi  Hamm&mfct,  the  Rehenu  Valley  of  the  Egyptians,  who  quar- 
ried its  hard  dark  stone  for  statues  and  coffins  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  the  Btr  Hammdmdt,  a  well  16  ft.  in 
diameter,  with  a  stone  coping.  Near  the  well  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  wall,  and  five  unfinished  sarcophagi,  some  completely  shat- 
tered. The  quarries  contain  numerous  Egyptian  inscriptions.  The 
earliest  expedition  to  Hammamat  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  King  Esse  (5th  Dyn.).  At  a  later  period, 
especially  under  the  Middle  Empire,  the  quarries  were  diligently 
worked,  and  even  under  the  New  Empire  they  were  in  operation. 
We  hear  of  a  great  undertaking  under  Ramses  lY.  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  blocks  for  the  temple  of  Ammon  at  Thebes,  in  which 
no  fewer  than  8368  workmen  and  soldiers  were  employed.  The 
quarries  were  worked  under  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  also. 

Just  beyond  the  quarries  the  route  turns  from  the  N.E.  to  the 
S.  and  passes  the  ruins  of  el-Fawdkhir^  an  old  mining  site.  Those 
who  wish  to  continue  their  journey  to  the  Red  Sea  have  still  two 
short  days^  marches  ahead  of  them,  the  route  leading  through  the 
Wddi  RiSsafa  to  the  Btr  el-Btda  (Btr  eUInglis)  and  thence  through 
the  Wddi  Ambagi  to  — 

Kosdr  or  Kosseir,  on  the  Arabian  Gulf.  KosSr  is  now  an  unim- 
portant  town  of  about  1600  inhab.,  with  a  quay,  a  wooden  mole 
400  ft.  long,  two  mosques,  seyeral  bazaars,  government  buildings, 
and  a  large  grain-magazine,  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  goyemment. 
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In  the  Ptolemaic  period  the  desert-route  ended  at  the  Levkos  Limen 
or  *  White  Harbour',  and  in  earlier  times  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wddi 
Oasils,  near  the  village  of  8auw,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Koser.  About 
3  or  4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Koser  lies  Old  Kostr,  with  some  scanty  an- 
cient remains. 

In  going  from  Koser  towards  the  l^ile  the  Beduins  sometimes  prefer 
another  and  more  southerly  route  than  that  through  the  Wadi  Hammamat. 
This  diverges  from  the  route  above  described  at  the  B(r  el-Beda  '(see  above) 
and  leads  at  first  through  the  winding  Wddi  Kabr  el-KMdim,  afterwards 
passing  the  Gebel  Nvh&s  and  through  the  pass  of  JSfal  el-Ohazdl  into  the 
Wddi  QlMzdl.  To  the  right  rise  the  conical  Gebel  Daghaniyeh  and  Oehel 
Moshdghir.  We  next  follow  the  Wddi  ffomUda,  which  farther  on  takes  the 
name  of  Wddi  el-Homr  from  the  fine  Oebel  Homr^  which  flanks  it  on  the 
right.  The  night  is  spent  at  B(r  el-Mo'ila^  a  well  beside  a  few  huts  of  the 
*Ababdeh.  At  the  Qebel  Wdki/  we  cross  the  Tarik  ed-dahrdm^  a  road 
running  from  K.  to  S.,  and  farther  on  reach  'Am&ra^  with  another  well 
and  more  'Ababdeh  huts.  Thence  our  route  lies  through  the  Wddi  NUr 
and  the  Wddi  Kath  to  the  Bir  el-Kcuih^  a  dried-up  well,  beyond  which  we 
pass  numerous*  quarries  of  green  breccia.  Beyond  the  passes  of  Bit  at  el- 
Khil  (sandstone  formation)  and  R¥at  el-ffamra  we  reach  the  Mabwala  (see 
p.  346)  of  Rds  dsfar,  whence  we  go  on  through  the  Wddi  Mdghlat  to  Mab- 
tealat  KMr  el-OMr.  Lastly  we  proceed  via  Gdhrat  ed-DaVa  to  Lakita  (p.  345), 
where  our  route  unites  with  the  more  northerly  one  already  described. 

The  JoDSNBT  TO  Bbrbnike  through  the  territory  of  the  'Ababdeh  Beduins 
is  seldom  undertaken.  We  may  start  from  Eeneh  or  Eoptos,  diverging  at 
Laketa  from  the  route  to  KosSr,  or  we  may  begin  at  a  point  opposite  Edfu 
(Gontra-ApoUinopolis)  or  HedSsiyeh  (p.  319).  On  both  routes  traces  of  old 
watering  stations  are  discernible.  The  Itinerary  of  Antonine  0rd  cent. 
A.D.)  gives  a  list  of  the  ancient  stations  (starting  from  Eoptos)  with  their 
distance  from  each  other  in  Roman  miles,  as  follows :  Phoenicon  24,  Di- 
dyme  24,  Afrodito  20,  Kompasi  22,  Jovis  23,  Aristonis  25.  Phalacro  25, 
ApoUonos  23,  Eabalsi  27,  Esenon  Hydreuma  27,  Berenike  18  —  in  all  258 
Roman  miles  =  about  236  English  miles.  —  A  third  route,  established 
by  Hadrian,  led  from  Antinoupolis  (p.  201)  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  then 
southwards  along  the  coast  to  Berenike. 

Oolenish^,'  the  Russian  Egyptologist,  who  described  his  journey  in 
the  ^Recueil  de  travaux  relatifs  k  la  philologie  ^gyptienne^  (1889),  took 
11  days  from  Reddsiyeh  (p.  319)  to  Berenike,  and  returned  thence  to 
Assuan  in  8  days. 

Ist  Day.  Bir  Abbdd  (3  hrs.),  in  the  Wddi  Midh.  The  Wadi  Miah  is 
entered  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wddi  Ammerikb'e.  This  is  an  ancient 
station  with  quarry-marks  like  those  at  el-Hosh,  near  Silsileh  (p.  319). 
Lepsius  mentions  a  ruin  here,  named  Herhush  {i,e.  sandstone),  dating  from 
some  ancient  settlement. 

2nd  Day.  Temple  of  Sethos  I.  The  Temple  was  discovered  in  1816  by 
CailUaud^  on  his  first  journey  to  the  mines  of  Mt.  Zdbdra.  It  was  built 
by  Sethos  I.  beside  a  water-station  either  constructed  or  restored  by  that 
king,  and  was  dedicated  to  Ammon-Re.  The  vestibule  is  built  of  blocks 
of  sandstone  and  is  supported  by  4  columns  with  lotus-capitals.  The 
reliefs  represent  the  king  as  victor  over  negroes  and  Asiatics.  —  The 
following  inner  chambers  are  entirely  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  first 
Hall  contains  4  square  pillars.  Long  inscriptions  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  record  the  sinking  of  the  wells  and  the  building  of  the  temple. 
On  the  side-walls  the  king  is  shown  sacrificing  to  the  various  gods  wor- 
shipped in  the  temple.  In  the  rear-wall  are  three  niches,  with  statues  of 
the  king  and  various  gods.  —  A  Small  Building  beside  the  temple  perhaps 
marks  the  site  of  the  well  sunk  by  Sethos.  On  an  adjoining  rock,  to  the 
E.,  are  three  steles.  On  one  of  these  is  an  Asiatic  goddess  on  horseback, 
with  a  shield  in  her  left  hand;  the  second  is  dedicated  to  the  official 
entfusted  by  Sethos  with  thf  sinking  of  the  well  \  and  on  the  third  is  the 
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kneeling  figure  of  Eni,  viceroy  of  Ethiopia.  Higher  up  on  the  rock  are 
figures  of  gazelles,  Greek  graffiti,  and  an  inscription  of  a  Prince  Mermes, 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III. 

3rd  Day.  More  masons^  marks  discovered  on  small  rocks.  Ancient 
station  of  Abu  Oreia,  with  2  cisterns  (not  to  he  confounded  with  the  place 
of  the  same  name  near  Berenike). 

4th  Day.  Descent  through  the  Wddi  BSz(th,  with  its  acacias.  Rude 
designs  and  graffiti  on  the  rocks.  From  this  point  a  diverging  route  leads 
direct  to  the  emerald  mines  of  the  Gehel  Zidbara  (see  below).  We  cross 
the  Wddi  Eigelig.  On  the  rocks  to  the  right  are  rude  representations  of 
giraffes,  camels,  and  ibexes.  Remains  of  an  ancient  station  named  Satnunt^ 
with  a  cistern  and  'chambers,  occur  in  the  wadi  of  the  same  name.  We 
next  proceed  through  the  broad  green  Wddi  MoSlheh  towards  the  Oe^el 
MUfftfy  near  which  is  a  spring  of  excellent  water. 

5th  Day.  Through  huge  granite  rocks  to  groups  of  rude  stone  huts, 
probably  built  by  miners.  View  of  Gebel  Z^bara.  On  a  rock  to  the  right 
is  a  view  of  an  Egyptian  bark,  with  sails  and  oars.  Farther  on  is  a  ruined 
station,  with  the  remains  of  a  stone  hut. 

6th  Day.  Ancient  station  of  ed-Dueig.  Adjacent  is  another  smaller 
building.  About  8  hrs-  farther  on  we  cross  the  watershed  between  the 
Kile  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Two  more  cisterns,  within  a  semicircular  enclosure. 
We  pass  the  granite  hill  of  Abu  Hdd. 

7th  Day.  Descent  into  the  Wddi  Gemdl.  Station  in  the  form  of  a 
right-angled  triangle.  Two  cisterns.  Lateral  valley  diverging  towards  the 
emerald  mines.  The  mountains  (Oebel  Abpad)  now  rise  to  the  right,  in- 
stead of,  as  previously,  to  the  left. 

8th  Day.  We  proceed  through  the  Wddi  Abpad  and  the  Wddi  Higdig, 
leaving  the  Oebel  Hctmdta  to  the  right*,  then  along  the  Wddi  Riimtt.  On 
a  height  in  the  Wddi  Husitn  are  some  shSkhs^  graves,  in  a  circular  form. 

9th  Day.  Seven  oth'er* circular  tombs*,  the  well  oi el-Haratra  lies  to  the 
right;  old  structure  of  a  large  cistern  in  the  Wddi  el-ffaHr.  Through  the 
Wddi  AmrttgUm  to  the  Wddi  Ldhemi,  which  descends  from  the  mountain 
of  that  name,  crosses  our  route,  and  proceeds  in  windings  to  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  last  station  is  Abu  Oreia^  comprising  several  buildings,  the 
largest  of  which  contains  the  remains  oi  rooms.  Another  rectangular 
building  seems  to  have  been  a  reservoir  for  water. 

10th  Day.  Arrival  at  Sikket  Bender^  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  temple 
of  Berenike. 

The  town  of  Berenike  (Berenice)^  situated  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Assuan,  was  founded  in  B.C.  275  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  revived 
the  commerce  of  the  Bed  Sea  by  the  establishment  of  several  new  ports. 
The  town,  which  was  named  by  Ptolemy  after  his  mother,  was  the  ter- 
minus of  the' main  desert-routes  from  Egypt,  and  for  400  or  5(X)  years  was 
the  entrepot  of  a  marine  commerce  carried  on  mainly  with  Arabia  and 
India.  The  ruins,  still  extant,  surround  the  Temple,  which  faces  the 
E.N.E.  In  front  is  a  fore-court  28V2  ft-  in  width  and  12  ft.  in  depth, 
which  was  adjoined  by  the  temple  proper  (inner  length  31  ft.),  com- 
prising two  rows  of  apartments.  The  representation  on  the  left  outside- 
wall  shows  an  emperor  (probably  Hadrian)  appearing  before  a  goddess, 
who  seems  to  be,  from  the  legend,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  green  (i.e. 
emerald)  mine. 

The  Emerald  Xines,  '/s*  to  the  N.  of  Berenike,  were  worked  by  fhe 
Arabs,  according  to  Hakrizi,  down  to  the  year  760  of  the  Hegira  (1370  A.D.), 
after  which  they  were  abandoned.  Mohammed  'Ali  made  an  unavailing 
attempt  to  re-open  them.  They  lie  partly  in  the  Wddi  Sakit  and  partly  on 
the  Oebel  Zabara,  14  M.  to  the  N.E.  They  are  best  visited  from  Contra 
ApoUinopolis,  but  may,  like  Berenike,  be  approached  by  following  the 
coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  from  KoR^r.  The  first  route  diverges  from  the 
road  to  Berenike  in  the  Wddi  Oem'dl  (see  above).  To  the  S.  of  the  Gebel 
Z^bara  lies  the  village  of  Saket,  with  the  huts  of  miners  and  a  small 
rock-hewn  temple,  with  a  few  Greek  inscriptions. 
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During  the  season,  howeYer  (from  the  middle  of  Dec.  to  the  middle 
of  March),  a  government-steamer  starts  every  Monday  from  Shellal 
for  Wadi  Haifa  and  back,  taking  6  days  for  the  trip  and  allovring  a 
short  time  at  the  most  important  points.  The  fare  is  ;i^  E  15,  in- 
cluding food.  Additional  particulars  on  application  at  the  offices  of 
the  Anglo-American  Nile  Steamer  Co.  (p.  186)  or  at  Cook's  (p.  185). 

The  itinerary  of  the  last-mentioned  trip  is  as  follows :  — 

Ut  Day.   Start  from  Shellal  at  2  p.m.  and  ascend  to  Deiidur. 

2nd  Day.   Via  Dakkeh  (inspection  of  the  temple)  to  Korosko. 

3rd  Day.  In  the  morning  ascent  of  the  Awas  el-Guarani.  The 
steamer  starts  at  9  a.m.  for  'Amada  (inspection  of  the  temple)  and 
Abu-Simbel. 

4th  Day.  Inspection  of  the  rock-temples  at  Abu-Simbel ;  then 
upstream  to  Wadi  Haifa.  Aftei^  an  afternoon-visit  to  the  Second 
Cataract,  the  return-voyage  is  begun  in  the  evening. 

5th  and  6th  Days.  Return-voyage,  "with  a  short  halt  at  Kalabsheh. 

DahabiyelLg.  —  The  voyage  by  dahabiyeh  (p.  187)  requires  from 
4  to  6  weeks,  according  to  the  wind,  and  is  now  only  undertaken  by 
travellers  with  special  aims,  such  as  archaeologists  and  painters.  The 
scenery  of  Nubia  is  much  more  monotonous  than  that  between  Cairo 
and  Assulin,  and  its  monuments,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples 
of  Abu-Simbel,  are  inferior  in  grandeur  to  those  of  Upper  Egypt, 
so  that  the  ordinary  tourist  who  uses  a  dahabiyeh  is  not  repaid  for 
the  additional  cost  of  time  and  money.  Fairly  good  dahabiyehs  may 
be  hired  at  Shellal  for  about  ;if  E  20  per  month,  including  the  crew ; 
but  provisions  and  bedding  have  to  be  furnished  by  the  hirer. 
Additional  information  may  be  obtained  in  the  hotels  at  Assuan. 
Pending  the  completion  of  the  navigation  canal  (p.  336),  dahabi- 
yehs cannot  at  present  be  towed  up  the  First  Cataract. 

For  information  as  to  Felvkcu^  see  p.  188. 

Land  and  People.  —  Nubia  extends  from  the  First  Cataract  to 
Khartum,  i.e.  to  16^  N.  latitude.  It  is  divided  into  Lower  Nubia 
(from  Philae  to  Wadi  Haifa)  and  Upper  Nubia  (from  Wadi  Haifa  south- 
wards). Politically,  the  portion  to  the  N.  of  Faras  (p.  376)  belongs 
to  the  Egyptian  mudirtyeh  of  Assuan,  in  which  it  forms  the  districts 
of  Abu  H6r  and  Kjrosko.  The  rest  of  Lower  Nubia  and  the  whole 
of  Upper  Nubia  has,  since  its  reconquest  in  1898  (p.  ciii),  been 
placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan. 
Even  in  Lower  Nubia  the  cultivable  area  is  seldom  more  than  a 
few  hundred  yards  in  width;  and  at  not  a  few  points,  especially 
on  the  W.  bank,  the  desert  advances  clear  up  to  the  river-brink. 
The  population  is  in  consequence  very  scanty,  viz.  96,500  in  1897. 
Comp.  p.  xlv.  —  All  the  countries  on  the  Upper  Nile,  from  the 
borders  of  Egypt  southwards,  were  included  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians under  the  single  name  of  Kosh,  the  Cush  of  the  Bible.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  called  them  Ethiopia.  Lower  Nubia  was  more 
particularly  known   to  the  Egyptians   as   the    *Bend   Land*   and 


the  land  of  Wcwet).    Tlie  present  loliabLCtiiits  of  N    i 
taitbfol  to  their  incUnt  manner*  and  customs  than 
HiitOTT.   Lower  Nubia,  vfaence  tlie  Egyptians  d 
piles  of  Incenee,  Is  mentioned  In  some  of  the  eailiee    I 
BciiptiaDa.   Its  relations  with  Egypt  were  still  cloeer  [ 
of  the  6th  Dyn.,  who  there  enlisted  negia  mercenat    i 
priDoes  of  Elephantine  dUpatched  great  trading  eip    . 
landi  of  the  Upper  Mile.    But  It  was  DOt  until  the 
12tb  Dyn.  that  the  conquest  of  Nubia  was  undertake 
deis  of  Egypt  advanced  to  Senmeh  (p.  379)     In  otdi 
newly  acquiced  posaesaione  against  the  attacks  of     i 
chain  of  forte  wag  erected  In  the  rocky  lallay  of  .   i 
(p.  3TS),  with  its  numerous  catarai^ta,   between  W   I 
Semneh.   From  this  base  the  Fharaohe  of  the  dSlh  D 
still  farther  to  the  S.  and  made  themselves  masters    i 
Kosh  as  far  as  Napata  (p.  382),  which  then  became  th(  i 
city  of  the  empire.   The  conquered  regtons  were  Inu 
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EtUopian  Pharaolis  were  forced  to  give  way  before  tlie  Assyrians, 
and  their  kingdom  was  restilcted  to  Nubia,  of  which  the  N.  border 
then  lay  near  Phibs  (Konosso,  p.  344). 

The  Egyptian  elTillzation  gradually  declined  in  Nnbia.  The 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  writing  became  cormpted  and  a  native  Ethio- 
pian hieroglyphic  and  cnrsive  character  was  developed  (p.  cix), 
which,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  began  to  be  used 
for  writing  the  native  Nubian  language  even  in  official  documents. 
About  600 B.C.  the  royal  residence  was  transferred  from  Napata  to 
Meroc  (p.  384),  which  lay  farther  to  the  S.  Comparatively  ftill 
information  has  come  down  to  us  concerning  the  earlier  kings  who 
dwelt  at  Meroe.  We  know  also  of  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  the 
army  of  PiMunmetUBh  I,  against  Lower  Nubia  (about  590  B.C.)  and 
of  the  attempts  of  Cambyses  (625  B.C.)  to  conquer  Ethiopia,  which 
were  foiled  mainly  by  the  energetic  Ethiopian  King  Natieaen, 
After  that  an  almost  impenetrable  veil  falls  over  the  history  of  the 
country. 

During  the  Ptolbmaic  and  Roman  Impb&ial  Epochs  the  S. 
boundary  of  Egypt  was  near  Hterasykamfnot  (p.  363^,  and  it  was 
occasionally  pushed  farther  S.  as  far  as  iVimis  (p.  368).  On  the 
other  hand  ^e  Nubians  sometimes  succeeded  in  extending  their 
power  as  far  N.  as  Phils,  and  perhaps  even  occupied  part  of  Upper 
Egypt.  When  the  Romans  first  came  to  Egypt  Ethiopia  was  gov- 
erned by  a  succession  of  queens  named  Ctmdaee,  One  of  these 
attacked  the  Roman  province,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor Petronius  in  23  B.C.  The  Ethiopian  kingdom  seems  soon 
afterwards  to  have  fallen  into  disorder  and  to  have  split  up  into  a 
number  of  small  principalities.  About  this  time  also,  the  Blem- 
myeSj  a  nomadic  race  of  the  E.  desert,  who  had  previously  acknow- 
ledged the  suzerainty  of  Ethiopia,  assumed  an  aggressive  attitude. 
Not  content  with  harassing  the  N.  parts  of  Upper  Nubia,  they  also 
carried  their  depredations  into  the  Roman  teiritory  in  S.  Egypt, 
until  finally  the  Romans  gave  way  before  them.  Diodeiian  (about 
300  A.D.)  withdrew  from  Nubia  altogether,  retiring  within  the 
bounds  of  Egypt  proper,  to  the  N.  of  Phils.  The  Blemmyes,  how- 
ever, in  alliance  with  the  Nubians,  continued  their  attacks  on  Upper 
Egypt;  but  in  451  A.D.  they  were  defeated  by  Marcianut,  who  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  them  (p.  337). 

Christianity  established  itself  at  Phils  in  the  4th  cent.,  and 
thence  extended  throughout  Nubia,  where  the  temples  were  con- 
verted into  churches.  In  640  A.D.  Egypt  and  the  Upper  Nile  Yalley 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans.  'Atnr  (p.  xciii)  penetrated 
as  far  as  Dongola  and  imposed  tribute  upon  Nubia,  but  no  enduring 
subjugation  of  the  country  was  effected.  Shams  ed-D6la,  brother 
of  Saladin ,  took  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Ibrlm  (p.  368)  in 
1173  and  plundered  the  church-treasury;  but  Chilstianity  yielded 
to  Islam  very  gradually,  and  a  Christian  kingdom  lingered  at  Soba 
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the  present  ground-level.  —  To  the  W.  of  the  temple  is  the  Quarry 
which  supplied  the  stone  for  it.  To  the  N.W.  are  some  early-Egyptian 
Tombs,  which  were  used  again  during  the  Roman  period.  —  Near 
Deb6t  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  which  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Parembole  in  the  ^Itinerarium  Antonini',  a  list  of  Roman 
military  stations. 

At  Dimri  (W.  bank)  is  an  ancient  wall;  and  on  the  E.  bank 
farther  on  is  the  fragment  of  a  quay^wall,  with  a  staircase  in  the 
middle.  The  island  of  Morgos  (Markos),  next  passed,  has  some 
unimportant  ruins,  apparently  of  mediaeval  origin. 

17 Y2  M.  Dehm7tj  on  both  banks.  —  26  M.  Anharehdbj  with 
considerable  hamlets  on  both  banks. 

To  the  right  (W.  bank)  next  appears  the  small  temple  of 
Kertassiy  an  attractive  building  on  a  hill,  recalling  the  ^Kiosk' 
at  Philae  (p.  343).  At  the  entrance,  which  faces  N.,  only  two  Hathor- 
columns  and  four  other  columns  (two  on  each  side)  are  now  stand- 
ing. In  the  screen-wall  on  the  W.  side  is  a  small  door.  Only  a 
single  cross-beam  now  rests  upon  the  architraves  of  this  little  temple, 
which  cannot  have  been  more  than  about  25  ft.  square. 

To  the  S.  are  extensive  *8and8ton€  Quarries,  which  yielded  the 
stone  for  the  temples  at  Philae,  and  which  contain  numerous  Greek 
votive  inscriptions  (and  one  demotic)  dating  from  the  Roman  im- 
perial epoch  (Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Septimius  Severus, 
Garacalla,  Gordian).  These  are  addressed  to  Isis  and  to  the  Nubian 
deities  Sruptikhis  and  Pursepmunis.  There  are  also  two  busts  and 
an  empty  niche,  with  an  Egyptian  doorway.  —  At  the  end  of  the 
quarries  (8/4  M.  from  the  temple)  is  a  Roman  Fort  (perhaps  the 
ancient  Tzitzi),  with  a  girdle-wall  of  large  hewn  stones,  the  inner 
core  of  which  has  disappeared,  leaving  only  the  outer  shell.  The 
gateway  on  the  N.  side  shows  the  Egyptian  hollow  cornice.  On 
the  W.  side  we  may  trace  the  ancient  ditch.  Within  the  walls  is  the 
Nubian  village  of  Kertassi. 

Farther  on  the  river- valley  narrows,  and  lofty  cliffs  approach 
close  to  the  stream. 

TafelL  (W.  bank),  the  ancient  Taphis,  is  prettily  situated  among 
palm-trees.  Beneath  the  umbrageous  sycamore  trees  on  the  river- 
bank  are  the  remains  of  a  small  quay,  on  the  S.  side  of  which  is  a 
small  Nilometer.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  village  lies  a  small  Temple 
of  the  Roman  period,  which  was  left  unfinished  and  has  no  mural 
reliefs.  The  entrance  faces  the  S.  The  facade  is  supported  by  two 
columns  with  floral  capitals.  Its  only  sculptured  ornament  is  the 
winged  sun-disk  above  the  central  door  (walled  up).  In  the  interior 
of  the  temple  are  four  standing  columns ,  with  tastefully  carved 
capitals.  —  To  the  N.  are  the  remains  of  some  large  structures, 
perhaps  the  relics  of  a  fortified  camp.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  village  lay 
a  second  temple,  which,  however,  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the 
19th  century.   To  the  W.  is  a  Mohammedan  cemetery  of  an  early 
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eolnmn  .[with  rich  Boral  capital),  on  the  S.  Eide,  is  now  erects  In 
the  Eide  oC  the  S.  pylon'tower  next  the  oontt  sta  two  doon,  one  (S.) 
leading  to  a  chsmber,  the  othei  (N.)  to  t,  staiicue  ascending  thTou^ 
thiee  stories  to  the  roof 
(fine  vtew).  The  N.  tower 
alao  contains  a  stiireug, 
bnt  the  dooiB  aie  naw 
blocked  up.  On  each  side 
of  the  coBit  rour  nanow 
ehambets  have  been  coo- 
Btrnoted  in  the  wall;  and 
a  dooT  in  the  N.  colonnade 
communicator  with  the 
passage  round  the  temple 
and  with  a  ciypt.  The 
leai-wall  a(  the  court 
forms  the  imposing  facade 
of  the  Hypostyle  Hall, 
which  i9  entered  by  the 
large  portal  in  the  middle. 
Between  the  columns  are 
fonr  screen-walls. 
B  left,  Tbaut  aad  Horus   are 
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Tliia  i)  tbe  Mmorial  /tunSpliM  of  Bitlo,  enb-king  of  lbs  Nublaiu  and  all 
Ibe  Elblopiaos  (ca.  ath  c«nt,  A.D.)  In  wiilcta  he  celebritea,  is  bad  Greek, 
bJs  yictory  owf.r  the  Blemmfes,  wh'om  he  defealed  'from  Pnmli  to  Talmls, 
aiWincIng  as  br  13  Tapbie  and  TtlmlB\ 

The  Htposttlb  Hall(P1.  C)  was  supported  by  12  colnrans,  with 
elaborate  floral  capitals,  but  of  these  only  t<ro,  beiide  the  fbur  on 
the  fatade,  are  now  standing.  The  roof  has  eoHapsed.  Most  of  the 
reliefs  on  the  rear  (W.)  wall  represent  the  emperor  sacriflclng  to 
the  gods;  two,  to  the  left  of  the  door,  deserve  notice.  One  shows 
one  of  the  Ptolemies  presenting  a  field  to  Isis,  Mandalis,  and  a  third 
deity ;  the  other  represents  Amenophis  n.,  founder  of  the  original 
temple  (p.  35&),  offering  a  libation  of  wine  to  Hln  and  HandnliB. 
On  the  screen-wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  later  Ghrietian 
painting  of  the  Hebrew  Children  in  the  flery  furnace. 


to  KaldhsheK  b£t  EL-WALI.  ; 

The  following  Thbbb  Rooms  (PL  D,  E,  F)  have 
reliefs,  with  vivid  colouring,  depicting  the  empero: 
the  gods  of  Talmis  and  other  deities.  Stamps  of  t 
that  bore  the  roof  of  Room  E  still  remain.  Small 
been  constructed  in  the  S.  walls  of  Rooms  D  and  E. 
we  reach  the  Staircase,  which  ascends  In  the  thick; 
to  the  roof  of  Room  F.  Thence  the  higher  roofs  of  tl 
of  the  temple  are  easily  reached  by  steps.  Aiiothei 
from  the  roof  of  Room  E  to  the  top  of  the  external  wa 
a  few  steps  to  the  left,  we  reach  a  Chapel  formed  in  ' 
the  wall.  This  comprizes  two  rooms  (with  a  crypi 
and  was  probably  intended  for  the  cult  of  Osiris. 

The  Innba  Passaob  (PI.  G)  round  the  temple  is  ei 
in  the  court  and  vestibule.  The  unfinished  lions*  he 
terior  of  the  temple  proper  are  water-spouts.  On  t 
a  large  relief  of  the  emperor  before  the  gods;  bel 
reliefs.  The  two  representations  of  Mandulis,  on  1 
opposite  these  reliefs,  were  probably  originally  prote 
wooden  chapel.  At  PI.  a,  on  the  S.  side,  is  a  dilapid 

The  W.  part  of  the  girdle-wall  of  the  Outbe  P. 
round  the  temple  was  built  against  the  rock.  Th< 
(PI.  I)  in  the  S.W.  angle  was  perhaps  a  Birth  Hous 
an  uncovered  court  enclosed  by  columns  and  scree 
Bock  Chamber  (PI.  L),  of  which  only  the  dooi  ha 
emperor  before  the  gods).  —  Another  well-preserved 
in  the  N.E.  angle,  probably  dates  from  the  Ptolemai( 

Outside  the  temple  are  Gateways  and  ruins  of 
of  hewn  stones.     On  the  W.  hill -slope  are  Quart 
Remains  of  the  Ancient  City,  the  houses  and  girdle- 
are  easily  traceable,  stretch  down  into  the  plain.  lo 
towers  of  rough  stone. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  N.  from  the  temple  of  Ka 
through  the  village,  turn  to  the  left,  and  reach  the  (} 

*Bock  Temple  of  Bet  el-W&li,  situated  halfway 
the  mouth  of  a  side-valley.  The  temple,  founded  und 
consists  of  a  vestibule,  a  colonnaded  hall  hewn  in  th 
small  sanctuary,  adjoining  the  latter.  TheYssTiBULB, 
the  side-walls  so  far  as  they  were  formed  by  the  rock  a 
ing,  was  used  as  a  church  in  Christian  times,  bein^ 
nave  and  aisles  and  provided  with  a  vaulted  brick  roof 
is  excited  by  the  animated  "^Historical  Beliefs  on  tl 
Two  scenes  on  the  left  wall  represent  the  king's  triu 
Ethiopians. 

In  the  first  r«lief  we  see  the  king  under  a  canopy,  wh: 
below)  Egyptian  grandees  present  bim  with  tribute  of  vari 
principal  object  being  a  tablet  adorned  with  flowers,  from  wl 
and  sUns.  Behind  these  are  two  fettered  negroes,  after  whon 
with  offerings  (monkeys,  greyhounds,  panthers,  giraffes,  cattle 
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women  with  their  children  (one  carrying  her  children  in  a  hasket  on  her 
hack).  One  of  the  oxen  has  horns  represented  as  arms,  between  which 
is  a  negro  suing  for  mercy.  In  the  upper  row  we  see  the  above-mentioned 
tablet  placed  before  the  king ,  while  the  governor  of  Ethiopia  is  being 
adorned  with  chains  as  a  reward;  farther  on  are  rings  of  gold,  chairs, 
elephants*  tusks,  weapons,  fans,  and  other  articles  brought  as  tribute; 
negroes  approach  with  their  offerings  (cattle,  antelopes,  a  lion,  etc.)-  — 
In  the  second  relief  the  king  appears  in  his  chariot  dashing  against  the 
negro  foe,  followed  by  Prince  Amen-her-wnamf  (above)  and  Prince  Kha- 
em-weset  (below),  each  in  his  chariot.  The  negroes  flee  to  their  village, 
which  lies  among  dilm-palms.  A  wounded  negro  is  led  by  two  comrades 
to  his  wife  and  children,  while  another  woman  crouches  over  a  fire  and 
cooks  a  meal. 

The  reliefs  on  the  right  wall  refer  to  the  wars  against  the  Syrians 

and  Libyans. 

In  the  first  scene  (beginning  to  the  right)  the  Pharaoh  stands  upon 
two  prostrate  enemies,  grasping  three  others  (Syrians)  by  the  hair,  while 
a  prince  leads  fettered  prisoners  before  him.  —  In  the  second  relief  the  king 
appears  before  a  hostile  fortress ;  on  the  battlements  are  men  and  women 
suing  for  mercy  (notice  the  woman  holding  her  child  by  the  arm):  the 
king  seizes  one  of  the  enemy  by  the  hair  to  kill  him;  below,  one  of  the 
royal  princes  is  beating  in  the  doors  with  an  axe.  —  The  third  relief 
shows  the  king  in  his  chariot,  dashing  against  the  fleeing  Syrians ;  he  has 
seized  two  of  the  foes  by  the  hair  and  raises  his  sword  for  the  fatal  stroke, 
while  two  other  captives  are  bound  to  his  chariot.  —  In  the  next  scene 
the  king  smites  a  Libyan  with  a  sickle-shaped  sword,  while  his  dog  seizes 
the  foe.  —  In  the  fifth  relief  we  see  King  Ramses  II.  enthroned  beneath 
a  canopy,  with  his  lion  at  his  feet.  His  son  Amen  -  her  -  khopshef  leads 
three  Semitic  prisoners  to  him. 

Three  doors  lead  from  the  vestibule  into  the  Hypostyle  Hall, 
which  was  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  smaller  doors  to  the  right  and 
left,  though  also  dating  from  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.,  were  obviously 
not  made  until  after  the  wall  had  been  covered  with  sculptures. 
The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  borne  by  two  fluted  columns,  each  with 
four  perpendicular  faces  on  which  were  inscriptions.  The  mural 
reliefs  are  well  executed,  but  their  subjects  are  of  no  special  interest. 
They  represent  the  king  before  the  gods  an^  (on  each  side  of  the 
side-doors)  smiting  his  enemies  (a  Syrian  and  an  Ethiopian).  — 
The  Sanctuary  has  similar  reliefs.  By  the  rear -wall  are  three 
tatues  of  the  gods,  now  defaced  beyond  recognition.  Both  these 
rock-chambers  also  were  used  as  Christian  churches. 


32.  From  Kal&bsheh  to  Korosko, 

87  M.    Comp,  the  Afap^  p.  349. 

4^2  ^*  -^^ti  H6r^  on  both  banks,  is  the  chief  commune  in  the 
district  of  Kenuz,  which  is  situated  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The 
magnificent  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross  may  be  seen  from 
this  point  onwards.  On  the  E.  bank  lie  Shektk  and,  farther  on,  the 
chief  village  Abu  HOr,  the  seat  of  the  local  authorities,  with  post 
and  telegraph  offices.  It  is  also  a  steamboat-station.  On  the  rocks 
on  the  barren  W.  bank  are  numerous  graffiti  of  ships  and  animals 
and  a  few  inscxiptions  of  the  Middle  Empire. 


In  tfae  Nile,  are  known  as  the  Bab  Abu  HSr. 

121/3  M.  Munnau  (on  both  hanks).  At  the  -rillage  of  KuiSihSb,  on 
the  W.  hank,  are  ancUnt  qnay-wallB  with  a  Nilomelei  md  an  un- 
flnUhed  little  cave-«hapel.  A  little  to  the  N.  is  a  cutious  irriga- 
tion aiiangeoienC  hewn  in  the  rock. 

On  the  W.  bank,  opposlle  the  village  of  DtndQr  (E.  bank),  ap- 
pears tbe  email  — 

Temple  of  Dendltr,  built  hy  Augustus,  and  dedicated  to  various 
gods,  including  Pett-ese  and  Pc-H6r,  the  sons  of  Kuper,  two  local 
deified  heroes.  The  temple  stands  upon  a  platform,  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  moimtalus,  and  is  preceded  by  abroad  terrace.  Of  the 
Pylon,  which  formed  tbeenlranre  to  the  temple,  only  the  stone  door- 
way remains;  the  towers,  probably  built  of  brick,  have  disappeared. 
At  the  top  of  the  portal  is  the  winged  sun-disk,  and  within  and 
on  the  front  (E.)  and  back  [W,)  i^  the  Pharaoh  sacrificing  to  various 
gods.  Beyond  the  portal  vfe  enter  an  open  CoufiT,  which  was  orig- 
inally enclosed  by  brick  walls.  The  facade  of  the  Trmflbjs  adorned 
with  two  coiamns  with  rich  Qoral  capitals,  connected  with  the  side- 
walls  by  screen-walls.  The  temple  comprizes  a  VttlH»de  and  two 
Smaller  Chambtrt.  The  former  la  embellished  with  reliefs  of  the 
Phacaoh  in  presence  of  the  gods,  which  in  tbe  Christian  period, 
when  the  ball  was  used  as  a  church,  were  covered  with  stucco,  bear- 
ing pictures  of  saints.  The  smaller  rooms  have  no  decoration.  In 
tbe  rear-wall  of  the  Innermost  is  a  shallaw  Btcesa,  with  representa- 
tion of  the  local  salntsPete-eaSandPe-But  praying  tolais  and  Osiris. 
Ill  the  lop  of  this  wall  alfo  Is  a  deep  crypt,  which  could  be  closed 
by  a  large  and  a  small  stone.  The  if.  and  8.  Exterior  Watli  of  the 
temple  are  adorned  with  interesting  reliefs.  On  the  N,  wall,  to  the 
left  of  the  door  fcom  the  vestibule,  appears  the  Pharaoh  ofTering  a 
piece  of  cloth  to  Pg-H6r,  on  the  3.  wall,  below,  to  the  left  of  the 
door,  he  sacrifices  to  Petc-Ese,  who  is  accompanied  by  a  woman, 
probably  his  wife. 

Among  the  tarloas  lotrriplioM  placed  on  (hs  walla  \.y  visitor!  to  the 

temple,  !■  one  in  Coptic,  In  which  a  certain  Presbyter  Abraham  recorils 

llut  he  erected  a  cross  here  in  (he  chnroh  at  the  cammand  nf  the  Nubian 

King  Eispanom^.     This  appears  withla  tfae  S.  side-dooi  or  tbe  vestibule. 

Above  the  temple  is  a  smalt  Rod  Chapei,  wilh  a  doni  ihowtng  the 


WM  FtT-Ptah,  the  'House  of  Ptah'.  It  wis  founded  in  tbe  loiga  oC 
Rkmses  II.  by  Setaw,  at  Ibat  time  goveinoi  of  Ethiopia,  and  It  wu 
dedicated  to  Plali  of  Memphis  and  his  fellow-goda.  In  front  of 
the  rock-temple  piopsr  lay  a 
quadiangular  Coubt  (F1.  A), 
which  naB  sunounded  on 
three  sideg  by  coveted  colon- 
nades. The  E,  colonnade  had 
lotus-columns ,  while  the 
others  were  supported  by 
pillais,  against  which  stood 
colossal  figures  of  Ramses  II. 
Two  ofthe  columns  indflve  of 
the  pillars  are  still  standing. 
The  W.  side  of  the  court  is 
bounded  by  the  to ck- facade 
of  the  temple,  bewn  to  imi- 
tate a  pylon  and  decorated  in 
a  corresponding  style.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  portal  is  a  re- 
lief of  Ramses  offering  fresh 
vegetables  to  PUh,  Passing 
through  this  portal,  we  enter 
a  large  Hall  (PI.  B"),  45  ft. 
square,  bewn  oat  of  the  rock. 
The  ceiling  is  supported  by 
six  pUlaiB,  IS  rt.  high,  against 
which  are  statues  of  (be  kinR 
like  those  in  the  court.  On 
each  side  of  tba  hall  are 
foni  recesses,  each  with  the 

.        t       „| J,  king,  in  the  guise  of  a  god 

,    ■i^'    ■t--M--jj- J....  under  various  titles,  standing 

between  two  deities. 


een  PlBh-Tatmui  and  (be  cow-beaded  Hatbor. 
D  PUh  and  Sekhmi 

Tbe  rdieri  on  the  waifs  of  tba  ball,  chowinE  tbe  kin;  before  various 
deities,  are  unimporUnt. 

The  following  Antebqoh  (PI.  C),  about  36  ft.  wide  though  only 
IT  ft.  deep,  is  entered  by  a  small  door,  on  the  left  aide  of  which  is 
the  king  before  Ptah.  Tbe  ceiling  Is  supported  by  two  square  pillars. 
The  walls  and  pillars  are  embellished  with  representations  of  th« 
king  in  ptesence  of  various  gods  (Including  the  deified  Ramses) . 
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DAKKEH. 


From  Kaldbshek 


j^.j — ^ ff._^, 
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presenUtioiu  of  fooi-printa,  uidicating  tke  spots  wkere  the  wonMppers 
stood.    The  roof  of  the  central  portal  may  he  reached  from  the  W.  tower. 

No  trace  now  remaiiu  of  the  court  between  the  Pylon  ind  the 
▼estibiile.   The  la^e  of  the  Ybbtibiiiji,  or  Bronao*  (PL  B],  had 

two  cQlnmns  with  pelm- 
T"Zl'.'.'^..JZ^ZZZyC^^  capitals,  connected  with 

ilii  the  side-walls  by  means 

of  screens.  Only  the  col- 
umn to  the  left  is  now 
standing;  on  the  back  of  it 
is  a  representation  of  the 
god  Bes,  dancing  and 
playing  the  harp.  On  the 
walls  are  representations 
of  the  king  before  the  gods 
of  Dakkeh.  On  the  £. 
side-wall  is  an  interest- 
ing picture,  representing 
the  Pharaoh  proffering  to 
the  god  Thont  a  palette, 
which  is  borne  by  Isis 
and  Nephthys  and  is, 
perhaps ,  symbolical  of 
Osiris.  Reliefs  of  an  Eth- 
iopian king  occur  on  the 
rear-wall  (at  the  top,  to 
the  left).  The  whole  of  the 
walls  and  the  ceiling  were 
painted  over  in  Christian 
times  with  sacred  sub- 
jects, traces  of  which  still 
remain,  notably  on  the  E.  wall  (God  the  Father  enthroned)  and  on 
the  N.  wall  (Crucifixion).  —  The  doorway  in  the  rear-wall  was 
originally  the  main  entrance  to  the  temple.  On  the  jambs  are  a 
number  of  reliefs,  one  abore  the  other:  to  the  left,  Philopator 
sacrificing  to  Re,  Khnum,  and  Isis ;  to  the  right,  Philopator  before 
Ammon-Re,  Harendotes,^  and  Isis.  Within  the  portal  Augustas 
offers  the  figure  of  Maat  to  the  god  Thout  of  Pnubs  and  to  the  lion- 
headed  Tefiiut. 

Chambrr  C,  which  we  enter  next,  is  almost  entirely  demolished 
and  its  floor  is  strewn  with  ruins.  A  staircase,  on  tiie  right,  led 
hence  to  the  roof  of  the  temple  in  the  imperial  period ;  at  the  top 
is  a  crypt  in  the  thickness  of  the  walL  —  Chambbb  D,  built  by 
Ergamenes,  is  also  much  ruined.  Of  its  reliefis  only  one  is  interest- 
ing (on  the  right  wall) :  Ergamenes  pouring  out  wine  for  a  god  de- 
scribed as  Tharaoh  of  Senmet'  (Bigeh)  and  for  Anuket.  —  A  small 
door  (of  later  construction)  in  the  W.  wall  admits  to  Two  Cbamukrs 


to 


—am 


f» 


woiehipping  the  goddess  Tefnnt  (in  the  form  of  •  Uonees);  faigber 
up  nn  lira  IbissB. 

Th*  SiNCTUABT(Pl,  E),  in  which  fragmentt  of  tbe  giaulte  sLrine 
still  lie  on  ths  gtonnd,  is  ambellished  nith  relief  b;  no  nnidBntilled 
emperor,  who  appears  Id  them  before  varlona  deities.  In  the  rear- 
wall  are  a  dooT  (^of  later  constractlon]  and  two  windows,  surmonnted 
by  the  winged  ssn-dlsk.  On  the  oatside  of  this  wall  was  a  large 
door-shaped  reeeas,  containing  a  relief  of  Thont  of  Pnubs. 

On  the  E.  bank,  nearly  opposite  Dakkeb,  Has  the  vlllsge  of 
Kubb&n,  with  the  rutns  of  a  FortKM  of  the  Middle  Empire,  This 
wss  enclosed  by  a,  loCty  wall  of  lan-dried  bricks,  mats,  and  wooden 
logs,  and  was  defended  by  a  ditch.  Witbln  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
wall  lay  a  Binall  temple.  —  Adjacent  are  two  almost  nompletely 
demolished  Ttmpla,  one  to  the  S.,  the  other  to  the  N.  of  tlie  vHUge. 
Near  the  former  Is  aCEiltmbewn  in  the  rocV,  to  the  E.  of  whEch  are 
BBTeial  tombs  of  the  Middle  Empire,  excavated  in  the  ground. 

From  Kubban  a  route  led  through  the  eitenaive  Wddi  'AUM  10  Itie 
nnmemns  guId-mlDes  Ibtre,  which  were  worked  until  Ibe  middle  ages. 
Oranile  morUn  mil  millg  and  other  ippatalna  ased  in  Ibe  search  for  gold 

At  (38  M.)  Ktirteh,  on  the  W.  bank,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small 
temple,  dedicated  to  lals,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  ehiine  of  the 
Middle  Empire.  —  In  the  river  lies  the  large  and  well-caltivated 
teland  of  DerST,  known  also  as  QtHrel  KuHeh.  Opposite  the  S.  end 
of  this  island,  and  to  the  S.  of  tbe  hamleta  of  Ofedu3nth  and  Birbeh, 
lieslhe  TempUofOfedu'mch,  also  called  Temple  DfK[ih&raka.  This 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  HitrasykaminM,  which  lay  on 
the  eitreme  boundary  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom  under  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Komans.  The  now  much  ruined  temple  dates  from  the 
Roman  period,  but  It  was  left  unfinished  and  never  fully  decorated 
with  reliefs ;  it  was  dedicated  to  Isis  and  Serapis.  The  only  remains 
now  left  are  those  of  a  rectangnlar  conrt,  which  was  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  covered  colonnades.  The  main  aiis  of  the  court 
runs  E.  and  W.^  the  entrance  is  on  the  E.  side.  Mo  columns  are  now 
standing  except  4ve  on  the  S.  side,  once  connected  with  each  other 
by  screen-walls.  In  the  M.E.  comer  is  a  remarkable  spiral  staircase 
of  masonry,  which  led  to  the  roof  of  tbe  colonnade.  —  About  16  ft, 
to  the  E.  of  this  court  are  the  ruins  of  another  building,  of  which 
only  the  rear-wall  is  now  erect.  On  the  outer  side  of  this  are  several 
reliefs  and  Inscriptioas,  notably  a  relief  in  the  Greek  style  repre- 
senting Isis  recumbent  beneath  the  sacred  fig-tree.   Upon   the  tree 
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44  M.  Mahdraka,  a  €ommtine  on  both  banks.  On  a  Hat-topped 
hill  on  the  W.  bank,  about  IV4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  temple,  stands 
the  Byzantine  Fortress  of  Mehendi.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  thiek 
wall  strengthened  with  towers,  except  on  the  side  next  the  river, 
where  the  steepness  of  the  hill  was  considered  protection  enough. 
From  the  main  enlxance,  on  the  S.  side,  a  street  leads  to  a  church 
of  some  size  and  thence  to  an  open  space.  The  houses,  built  of 
brick  and  stone,  have  vaulted  roofs  and  are  in  good  preservation. 

50  M.  Saydleh,  on  both  banks.  —  56  M.  Mcdtk,  The  mountains, 
especially  on  the  £.,  become  higher.  The  river  makes  a  wide,  bend 
to  the  W. 

The  (68  M.)  Wddi  eWArab,  on  both  banks,  is  inhabited  by  an 
Arabic-speaking  population. 

The  village  of  Es-Sebii'a  consists  of  two  parts,  one  on  each  bank 
of  the  Nile.  Beside  that  on  the  W.  bank  lies  the  Temple  of  Es- 
Sbbua  or  SehOi^a  (the  lions),  called  by  the  Egyptians  Per^Amon 
('House  of  Ammon').  This  temple  was  dedicated  to  Ammon  and 
Re-Harmachis  by  Ramses  11.,  and  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  temple  at  Getf-HusSn  (p.  360).  Ramses  himself  was  also 
worshipped  here  as  a  god.  The  present  name  of  the  place  is  appar- 
ently derived  from  the  avenue  of  Sphinxes  leading  to  the  temple. 
Most  of  these  are  now  covered  with  sand.  Beside  the  two  first  are 
two  colossal  statues  of  Ramses  II.  Statues  of  the  king  also  stood  in 
front  of  the  Pylon,  which  is  32  ft.  high  and  42  ft.  broad.  The  sadly 
weatherworn  reliefs  on  the  front  of  the  pylon-towers  represent  the 
king  smiting  his  foes,  in  presence  of  Re-Harmachis  (N.  tower)  and 
Ammon-Re  (S.  tower).  The  reliefs  embellishing  the  jambs  of  the 
central  doorway  show  the  king  sacrificing  to  various  deities.  The 
large  Coubt,  which  we  now  enter,  is  65  ft.  square.  To  the  right  and 
left  are  colonnades,  each  with  5  square  pillars,  against  which  stand 
colossal  figures  of  the  king.  The  reliefs  on  the  walls,  representing 
the  king  in  the  usual  scenes  of  intercoiirse  with  the  gods,  are  poorly 
executed  and  offer  no  special  interest. 

The  following  Gbeat  Hall  begins  the  rock-hewn  portion  of  the  temple. 
The  ceiling  of  this  is  supported  by  12  square  pillars,  of  which  six  are  ad- 
joined by  colossal  figures  of  Bamses.  The  follOTiting  Tramsvbbbb  Boom  is 
adjoined  by  two  side-chambers  and  three  other  chambers  in  the  back-wall. 
On  the  walls  of  the  first  three  we  see  Bamses  II.  worshipping  and  presenting 
offerings  to  various  deities,  among  whom  the  deified  king  himself  appears. 
The  central  chamber  behind  is  here,  as  at  Gerf-Husin,  the  Sahctuast. 
On  the  right  wall  the  king  offers  flowers  before  the  sacred  boat  of  Har- 
machis,  which  is  decorated  with  hawks*  heads.  On  the  left  wall  he  offers 
incense  and  libation  before  the  boat  of  Ammon,  which  is  adorned  with 
rams*  heads.  On  the  rear-wall  appears  the  boat  of  the  sun,  in  which  the 
ram-headed  sun-god  Be-Harmachis  sits  beneath  a  canopy,  worshipped  by 
the  king  (on  the  left)  and  three  apes  (on  the  right).  Beneath  is  a  recess, 
in  which  the  outlines  of  statues  of  three  gods  of  the  temple  (Ammon, 
Bamses  II.,  and  Be-Harmachis)  may  still  be  made  Out,  although  a  figure 
of  St.  Peter,  with  a  halo  and  a  large  key,  has  been  painted  over  that  in 
the  centre*  The  king  appears  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  recess,  with 
flowers. 


KOROSKO. 

76  M.  Shdturmeh^  a  considerable  village,  sltuat 
on  the  S.  bank.  The  Nile  now  bends  to  the  S.,  an 
approach  close  to  the  £.  bank,  their  steep  slopes  le 
charm  to  the  scenery. 

8IV2M.  Serikdri'Dakhlaniyeh  (E.bank)  and  Md 
87  M.  Korosko  (E.  bank),  with  a  post  and  te] 
the  chief  place  in  the  district  of  the  same  nam( 
Nile  valley  from  Sh&turmeh  to  Faras  (p.  376).   C 
I  a  handsome  mosque.  The  village  is  situated  in  i 

by  a  semicircle  of  mountains,  and  it  is  the  starting- 
caravan-route  to  Abu  Hammed  (p.  382;  8-10  lon^ 
This  road  strikes  direct  across  the  desert,  the  c] 
Ababdeh  and  Bisharin  Beduins,  avoiding  the  three 
and  cutting  off  the  windings  of  the  Nile.  During  tl 
rrection  Korosko  was  of  considerable  strategical  im 
held  by  a  strong  garrison;  now,  however,  the  forts 
deserted.  —  The  traveller  may  ascend  (V2  ^r. ;  i 
the  hill  of  Awas  el-Ouardni^  close  to  Korosko.  C 
the  tomb  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  hill  owes  its  na: 
pilgrim-resort.  The  view  extends  over  the  Nile  vail 


33.  From  Korosko  to  Aba-Sin 

66  M.    Comp,  the  Jfap^  p.  34$. 

The  E.  bank  of  the  Nile  between  Korosko  and  Ei 
is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  Nubia.  The  belt  0: 
along  the  river  is  comparatively  broad ;  and  It  is  ir: 
of  water-weels  (saklyeh)  of  curious  construction.  - 
Korosko  the  Nile  valley  trends  to  the  N.W.,  so 
which  prevails  in  winter  frequently  retards  the  sai 
the  left  bank  rises  a  picturesque  chain  of  hills, 
lies  Rtka;  on  the  W.  bank  is  (3M.)  Abu  Handed. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  W.  bank,  deeply  si 
desert  sand,  lies  (9^/2  M.)  the  — 

Temple  of  'Am&da,  which  dates  from  the  18th  1 
dicated  to  Re-Harmachis.  Its  erection  and  decoral 
under  Thutmosis  III.  and  Amenophls  II. ,  and  c 
Thutmosis  lY.  The  figures  of  Ammon,  which  \ 
Amenophls  IV.,  were  restored  by  Sethos  I.  In  Ch 
temple  was  used  as  a  church  and  the  reliefs  were  co\ 
wash,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  preserving  theoi 
as  we  see  now  that  the  whitewash  has  peeled  off. 

"We  enter  by  a  stone  portal,  which  was  originally  1 
towers  of  brick.  On  the  right  side  of  the  doorwa 
mosis  III.,  to  the  left,  Amenophls  n.,  with  the  go< 
On  the  inside  of  the  doorway  is  an  inscription  referr 
Of  Merenptah  (p.  Ixxxiii)  against  the  Ethiopians  Ah 
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appears  the  praying  figure  of  Setaw,  who  was  governor  of  Ethiopia 
under  Ramses  II.  Beyond  the  pylon  extended  originally  a  court 
enclosed  by  brick  walls,  while  at  the  back  stood  a  hall,  supported 
by  four  proto-Doric  (p.  cxxxiii)  columns.  This  court  was  afterwards 
converted  by  Thutmosis  lY.  into  a  covered  HTPOSTTiiS  Hall  (still 
in  good  preservation)  by  the  erection  of  12  columns  and  stone  side- 
walls.  The  reliefs  on  the  pillars  and  walls  show  Thutmosis  lY.  in 
intercourse  with  the  gods ;  and  the  votive  inscriptions  on  the  pillars 
and  architraves  also  date  from  that  king.  The  columns  are  em- 
bellished with  perpendicular  bands  of  inscriptions,  containing  dedi- 
cations by  Thutmosis  III.  or  Amenophis  II.,  who  are  also  represented 
on  the  rear-wall  before  the  gods. 

The  following  T&ansyebss  Ghambbb  is  2472  ft.  broad  and  6V2 
deep.  To  the  right  on  the  inside  of  the  Entrance  Wall  is  Thut- 
mosis III.  embraced  by  Isis,  and  then  Amenophis  II.  offering  liba- 
tions to  Anunon-Re.  On  the  left  Thout  and  Horus  of  Edfu  pour  the 
consecrating  water,  symbolized  by  the  hieroglyphs  for  ^life\  over 
Amenophis  II.  —  Three  doors  in  the  back-wall  of  this  room  lead 
into  other  apartments.  The  central  one  enters  the  Sanctuary,  on 
the  back-wall  of  which  is  a  8teU  of  great  historical  importance.  At 
the  top  is  a  relief  of  Amenophis  II.  presenting  two  vessels  of  wine 
to  Re-Harmachis  and  Ammon ;  beneath  is  an  inscription  of  20  lines, 
from  the  3rd  year  of  the  reign  of  Amenophis  II.,  recording  the  comple- 
tion of  the  temple  begun  by  Thutmosis  III.  and  the  campaign  of 
Amenophis  II.  in  Syria.  Among  other  details  the  king  records  that 
he  captured  seven  Syrian  princes  and  hanged  six  of  them  on  the 
walls  of  Thebes  and  the  seventh  at  Napata  (p.  382).  —  Doors  (of 
later  construction)  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  sanctuary  each  admit 
into  two  Chambers^  also  accessible  from  the  above-mentioned  trans- 
verse chamber.  The  most  interesting  reliefs  here  are  those  in  the 
first  room  to  the  right,  representing  the  ceremonies  at  the  foundation 
of  a  temple. 

Between  the  tomple  and  the  river  are  the  foundationa  of  a  small  Chaptl. 

The  Nile  here  describes  a  curve  from  £.  to  W.,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  which  are  (10  M.)  Diwdn  and  — 

Derr,  one  of  the  handsomest  villages  in  Nubia,  prettily  situated 
beneath  sycamores  and  date-palms.  On  the  river-bank  is  l^e  ruined 
residence  of  the  Kashif,  who  was  formerly  independent  ruler  of 
Lower  Nubia.  In  the  village  is  a  large  mosque,  and  between  the 
village  and  the  hills  lies  an  extensive  cemetery  with  a  tasteful 
shekh's  tomb.  Close  by,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  lies  the  small  and 
unfortunately  much  injured  Sock  Temple  of  Den.  This  was  known 
to  the  Egyptians  as  the  *^ Temple  of  Ramns  in  the  House  of  Re*  (i.e, 
in  tieliopoUs-Derr).  It  was  built  by  Ramses  II.,  and  was  dedicated 
to  the  sun-god  Re-Harmachis.  We  first  enter  the  much  ruined 
G&BAT  Hyposttlb  Hall,  42V2  ft.  deep  by  46  ft  broad,  the  sides  of 
which  were  partly  formed  by  the  smoothed  rocks  of  the  hill.   Th^ 


row  has  cdIosbsI  sIUhbb  of  Runeag  II.  against  the  p 
two  ftoDt  rows  are  now  reprsBBnted  only  by  fragm* 
height.  Only  tbe  lower  portion  of  the  walls,  the 
were  of  historical  Importance,  is  now  standing. 

Oa  the  left  (S.)  half  of  tha  Snirmtt  Wait  are  IraoM  i 
with  iharioU  and  warriora.  —  On  tbe  Binhl  ( W.)  Wall  att 

obarioi  acoompanied  by  t,  lion,  eondncting  a  group  of  o 
god;  adjaoeal  Ihe  king  ascrifces  lo  AmmDn-Ss.  The  ] : 
the  king  in  hia  chariol  lannching  arrows  againit  hit  flee  i 
tbe  fu^tivea  eonreying  tlieir  wonnded  to  the  monntafn 
mSD'i  bmlly.  aarroaDded  by  Ibtir  wttic,  watt  in  grief  i 
the  lefi  are  Egyptian  aoldJeit  with  negro  uptltes.  — 
Wall  alio  are  raniaina  of  aeTeral  ralieb  (Irian  left  to  ri : 
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23V2  ^'  Kahd,  a  Tillage  on  the  E.  bank,  o£f  which  lies  a  large 
island  known  as  Oettret  Ibrtm  or  Abu  Bds,  A  little  inland,  behind 
a  groye  of  palms  and  the  huts  of  Ellesljeh,  are  seyeral  Bock  QroUoet, 
The  largest  of  these  dates  from  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  IIL  We  first 
enter  a  chamber  with  a  pointed  roof.  The  representations  on  the 
walls  (much  defiled  by  bats)  show  Thutmosis  HE.  in  intereonrse  with 
various  deities  or  sacrificing  to  them.  Among  these  deities  is  in- 
cluded King Usertesen  III.,  who  was  worshipped  in  Nubia  as  a  god. 
Behind  is  a  vaulted  room,  with  a  recess  containing  three  statues. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  outside,  beside  the  entrance  and  on  the  rocks 
farther  on,  are  more  interesting.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  are 
pompous  inscriptions  of  Thutmosis  III. 

On  the  W.  bank,  about  1  Ys  M.  inland  from  the  village  of  Anibeli, 
lies  an  interesting  rock-tomb  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  YI.  (20th  Dyn.), 
belonging  to  on  official  named  Pennewt. 

The  Entrance  is  on  the  S.E.  side.  On  the  left  side  of  the  doorway  are 
the  deceased  and  his  wife  in  prayer.  —  On  the  right  half  of  the  JBniranee 
Wall  is  inscribed  a  record  of  the  presentation  of  lands  for  the  maintenance 
of  sacrifices  to  the  statue  of  the  king  in  the  town  of  Hem  (perhaps 
Ibrim).  —  £.  Wall.  In  the  upper  row  (from  left  to  right) :  1.  The  governor 
of  Ethiopia  announces  to  Bamses  VI.  the  gift  of  Pennewt;  2.  The  governor 
inspects  the  statue  of  the  king;  3.  Pennewt,  holding  two  anointing 
vessels  presented  to  him  by  the  king.  In  the  lower  row  are  sacrificial 
scenes.  —  Rear  (N.)  Wall.  To  the  right  of  the  central  recess,  above:  Pen- 
newt, with  his  wife  (holding  a  sistrum)  and  six  sons,  before -the  hawk- 
headed  Be-Harmachis,  who  is  enthroned  to  the  left.  To  the  left  of  the 
recess,  in  the  upper  row  (from  left  to  right):  1.  Pennewt  and  his  wife 
before  the  human-headed  sun-god  Be-Eheper9 ;  2.  Pennewt  kneeling  in 
prayer  before  Hathor,  goddess  of  the  dead,  who  a]^ears  as  a  cow  from 
the  mountains  of  the  west;  beside  the  mountain  is  Toeris,  holding  a 
scarabeeus.  In  the  lower  row:  1.  Pennewt  and  his  wife  before  Ptah- 
Sokaris;  2.  The  hawk-headed  Be-Harmachis  beneath  a  canopy;  8.  Anubis 
and  Thout  pouring  the  consecrated  water  over  Pennewt.  —  On  the  W,  Wall 
are  scenes  from  the  realm  of  the  dead.  In  the  upper  row  (from  right  to 
left):  1.  Anubis  by  the  bier  of  the  deceased,  with  Isis  and  Vephthys 
mourning ;  2.  The  hawk-headed  Harsiesis  conducts  Pennewt  and  his  wife 
before  Osiris,  who  is  enthroned  in  a  naos,  with  Isis  and  Nephthys  behind 
him.  In  the  lower  row  are  the  fields  ot  the  blessed  being  tilleid  by  tiie 
dead.  To  the  left  is  Pennewt  praying  before  Be-Harmachis,  Atum,  and 
Ehepere.  —  On  the  left  half  of  the  JEntranee  Wall,  in  the  upper  row: 
1.  Anubis  weighing  the  heart  of  the  deceased  and  Thout  recording  the 
result;  adjacent  are  Pennewt  and  his  wife  in  prayer;  2.  Pennewt  before 
a  naos.  In  the  lower  row  are  the  burial  of  Pennewt  and  friends  taking 
leave  of  the  mummy.  —  At  the  back  of  this  chamber  is  a-  recess  witb 
three  unfinished  seated  statues 

Midway  between  Pennewfs  tomb  and  the  river  are  the  remains 
of  eight  Pyramidal  Brick  Tombs,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Empire.  One  chamber  still  retains  fragments  of  the  original 
paintings  upon  stucco  that  embellished  the  interiors. 

A  little  above  Anibeh  (see  above)  a  flat-topped  hill  of  some  size 
rises  steeply  from  the  Nile  on  the  £.  Upon  this  stands  the  partly 
ruined  fort  of  *Ka8r  Ibrim,  dating  from  Roman  times.  A  visit  to  it 
is  interesting. 

Ea?r  Ibrim  is  identified  with  the  Boman  PrimU,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  important  strategic  points  in  Kubia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent. 


to  Ahu-SimheL  KASB  IBRIM. 

the  sultan  Seltm  (p.  xcviii)  placed  a  garrison  of  Bosnia: 
scendants  were  defeated  in  1811  by .  the  fleeing  Mam( 
same  year  Ibr&Mm  Pasha  (p.  xciz)  captured  and  destro; 

Paths  ascend  both  on  the  N.  and  S.  to  the  only 
tress,  which  lies  on  the  N.  side.     This  is  embei 
Egyptian  hollow  cornice  and  the  sun-disk.  The  Oirt 
stones  is  supported  on  the  S.  side  by  a  substruc 
hewn  blocks.   The  interior  of  the  fortress  is  occupic 
group  of  houses,  built  of  rough  stones,  but  incorpoi 
of  older  buildings,  such  as  portions  of  columns  usei 
Two  of  the  larger  buildings  are  still  in  good  prei      ' 
Byzantine  Church  in  the  middle  and  an  Egyptian      i 
pylon,  in  the  N.W.  corner.   The  church  was  afterv      I 
mosque,  but  a  dedicatory  cross  is  s^U  to  be  seen  on 
umns.  The  temple  contains  no  inscriptions.  A  stee; 
descends  on  the  W,  side  to  the  river.  The  view  from  i 
very  fine ;  to  the  E.  rise  hills  crowned  with  the  tombs  «     •> 
the  Nile  flows  below ;  to  the  W.  lies  the  tawny  des<     , 
with  the  verdant  fields  and  groves  and  the  grey  hoi     ! 

Close  to  the  S.  slope  of  the  hill  lie  the  ruins  of  a       i 
rounded  by  a  wall.    Farther  up  the  valley  is  a  large  Cemt 
Christian  graves  and  some  brick  tombs  on  a  more  ambit!     ! 
is  a  similar  cemetery  in  tlie  vidley  to  the  K.  of  the  eastl< 

In  the  steep  W.  slope  of  the  castle-hill  are  flv(    I 
ces8e8y  of  the  Middle  Empire.   These  now  lie  at  som    I 
the  river-bank,  and  some  are  very  difficult  of  access, 
they  were  reached  by  means  of  steps  from  a  path  ski    i 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  present  path.    The  first  (> 
constructed  in  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  III.  by  Neh 
Ethiopia.    The  second  was  constructed  in  the  reign 
by  Setaw,  governor  of  Ethiopia,  who  is  represented   i 
officials.    The  third  chapel  dates  from  the  joint  n  i 
mosis  III.  and  Hatshepsowet,  but  the  name  of  the  1  ; 
where  defaced.    Both  rulers,  each  beside  a  deity,  a  i 
on  the  rear- wall.   The  fourth  chapel,  the  most  impoi  i 
to  Amenophis  II.   On  the  right  side-wall  the  king  re  < 
of  all  kinds  (including  a  panther)  from  two  officials, 
wall  the  king  appears  conducted  by  Horus,  lord  of  1  i 
Haifa),  to  a  row  of  gods.    In  a  niche  in  the  back-wall 
of  the  king,  embraced  by  Horus  of  Mem  (on  the  right) 
(on  the  left).  —  The  fifth  recess  has  no  sculptures. 

On  a  steep  cliff  facing  the  river,  to  the  S.  of  Kasr  '. 
Belief  and  Intcription  ofSethos  /.,  commemorating  a  yi ; 
it  are  graffiti  of  elephants,  giraffes,  etc. 

The  mountains  presently  retire,  leaving  room  for  a  Ei 
vated  land.  Numerous  Sdkiyehs  or  water-wheels  are  sec 
G^CTigweA  (E.bank) ;  33V2  M. -S(W66^  (E.  bank),  oppos 
Afa^maa.  —  36  M.  Toshkeh.  on  both  banks.    On  the  ^' 

Bakdkkkr's  Egypt,   5th  Ed,  ^| 
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7H.  from  the  river,  s  luge  foice  of  dervishes  was  def»ted,  wia  the 
lose  of  their  c&nnon,  by  the  British  on  Aug.  3id,  1889^  eevecil 
thonsMid  slrin  were  left  on  the  battiefleld.  —  IB'/a  M.  Ermomek. 
The  district  we  next  enter  upon  is  very  monotonous  and  almost 
Duinbabited;  uid  naiigatlou  is  rendered  difficult  by  rocks.  The 
large  ruined  building  on  the  W.  bank  wi>9,  perhaps,  a  Etorebouae 
dating  from  the  lime  of  Mohammed  'Ali.  —  54  H.  Farlk  (E.  bank), 
a  commune  Includtrg  the  villages  of  Forhmdi  and  Demtd.  The 
hills  on  both  banks  become  higher.  At  the  point  where  they  touch 
the  river  on  the  W.  bank  lie  the  giestrock-templea  and  colossi  of  — 
66  M.  Abu-SinJitl. 

31.  The  Sock  Temples  of  Abn-Simb«l. 

The  two  temples  of  Abu  Simbel  ('Father  of  the  Ear  of  Coni'J, 
built  by  Ramses  11.,  are  among  the  most  stupendous  monuments 
of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture  and  (challenge  comparison  with  the 
gigantic  edifi  cee  situ  at- 
ed  in  Egypt  proper.  A 
convenient  path  leads 
I  fromihelanding-place 
to  the  larger  temple, 
which  we  visit  first. 
Candles  or  an  acety- 
lene lamp  should  be 
taken;  and  ticketa  of 
adiUiEsion  (p.  184) 
should  not  be  forgot' 
ten.  This  temple  pro- 
duces a  very  grand 
effect  by  moonlight  or 

Tbe**aTwtTMnp]e 
of  Abu-Simbel  is  en- 
tirely excavated  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  It  was 
dedicated  in  the  first 
place  toAmmon-Ke  of 
of  Thebes  and  Re-nai^ 
machis  of  HeliopoliK. 
the  leading  deiti,>--  ^' 
^'ETP*  proper,  bat  Pt*: 
of  HemphJB  and  r^' 
d  ei  fled  Ramses  hiniBell 
were  also  WDrsblpped 
here.  Its  Itmgei  Bzia 
runs  almost daa  B.  *Bd 
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W.,  so  that  at  sunrise  ihQ  sun's  rays  penetrate  to  the 
tuary.  Burckhardt  first  brought  to  Europe  the  news  o 
(1812),  and  in  1817  BeUoni  freed  it  from  the  sand  \i 
into  it  from  the  W.  desert.  It  was  again  laid  bare  by 
and  by  Marietie  in  1869  (when  the  Empress  Euge 
while  more  recently  (in  1892)  the  facade  was  restore 
built  to  protect  the  temple  from  the  sand  by  Capt,  J 

As  we  approach  the  temple^  we  first  reach  a  Fore 
hewn  o<at  of  the  rock,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  as 
river.    At  the  back  of  this  space  rises  the  imposin 
temple.  The  front  of  this  terrace  is  embellished  with  i 
and  a  hollow  cornice,  and  is  bounded  by  a  balustrai 
seriptions  in  honour  of  Ammon  and  Ee-Harmachi 
balustrade  originally  stood  figures  of  hawks  and  si 
kings.  Here  our  attention  is  attracted  by  the  four  *Coloi 
(PI.  a,  6,  c,  d),  hewn  out  of  the  cliff  against  which  i 
placed,  and  arranged  in  pairs  on  each  side  of  the  < 
temple.  Each  of  these  figures  is  over  65  ft.  in  height, 
the  Colossi  of  Memnon  (p.  305);  but  in  spite  of  the  eno] 
workmanship  is  admirable,  and  the  countenances  ha' 
pleasant  and  intelligent  expression.  They  are  best  vi 
..sand-hill  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  or  from  the  river.  T 
tenance  and  characteristic  nose  of  Ramses  II.  are  bes 
the  first  colossus  on  the  S.  (PI.  a).    The  second  col 
fortunately  been  deprived  of  its  head  and  shoulders, 
on  the  ground  before  it.    The  upper  part  of  the  thirc 
patched  up  under  Sethos  I. ,  who  added  the  suppi 
right  arm. 

Upon  his  head  tlie  king  wears  the  double  crown ;  his  li 
his  knees ;  and  from  his  neck  hangs  a  ring  bearing  the  nami 
which  is  also  earved  upon  the  upper  arm  and  between  th 
right  and  left  of  each  colossus  and  between  their  legs  are 
of  other  members  of  the  royal  family.    To  the  left  of  th 
(PI.  a)  is  Princess  Nebt-tewe,  to  the  right,  Bent-Anat,  betwc 
unidentified  princess.    To  the  left  of  the  second  colossus  \ 
the  mother  of  Ramses  II.,  to  the  right  is  his  wife  l^efret-er 
his  legs,  Prince  Amen-her-khopshef.    On  each  of  the  throi 
and  c,  on  the  sides  next  the  entrance,  are  two  Kile-gods, 
floral  emblems  (papyrus  and  lily)  of  Lower  and  Upper  Eg 
hieroglyphic  symbol  for  Uo  unite^  (comp.  p.  Ixzix),  while  1 
of  fettered  prisoners,  those  on  the  left  being  Kegroes,  thosi 
Syrians. 

Upon  the  two  S.  colossi  are  a  number  of  Qreek,  Carian,  i 
inscriptions,  of  considerable  philological  and  historical  in 
were  carved  by  soldiers  who  had  penetrated  thus  far  in 
military  expeditions.  The  most  remarkable  is  a  Greek  i 
the  left  leg  of  the  injured  eolossus  (PI.  6),  written  by  Greel 
sent  by  Psammetikh  I.  from  Elephantine  to  Nubia.  They 
to  the  second  cataract  and  wrote  this  inscription  on  their  vi 
English  translation  runs  as  follows:  ^- 

*When  King  Psammetichus  came  to  Elephantine,  they  wi 
came  with  Psammetichus,  son  of  Theocles^  and  proceeded 
far  as  the  river  allowed  of  it.    Poiasimto  led  the  foreigner 
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Egyptians.  Archon,  son  of  AmoiMchos,  and  Pelekos,  son  of  XJdamos,  wrote 
fliis\  —  Kerkis  is  probably  the  modern  Girsheh. 

On  the  smoothed  S.  wall  of  the  fore-court  is  a  8teU  dating  from 
the  34th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.,  commemorating  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Pharaoh  with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Hittites. 
At  the  top  the  king  appears  seated  between  two  gods  beneath  a 
canopy,  while  the  prince  of  the  Hittites  and  his  daughter  (whom 
Ramses  had  brought  captive  to  Egypt)  worship  him.  —  The  space  be- 
tween the  southernmost  colossus  and  the  face  of  the  cliff  has  been 
converted  into  a  small  open  Court  (PI.  f)  by  the  erection  of  a  doorway. 
On  the  W.  wall  of  the  court  is  a  long  poetic  inscription  of  Ramses  II. 

The  Facade  of  the  temple  is  crowned  by  a  concave  cornice,  above 
which  is  a  row  of  22  cynocephali.  Within  the  cornice  are  the  names 
of  Ramses  II.,  surrounded  by  uraeus-serpents,  and  interrupted  by 
figures  of  Ammon  (to  the  left)  and  Re-Harm achis  (to  the  right). 
Then  follows  the  dedication-inscription  of  the  king  to  Ammon-Re 
and  Re-Harmachis.  In  a  niche  above  the  Entbancb  Door  (PI.  g) 
the  prsenomen  of  the  king  (Weser-ma-re)  is  represented  by  large 
figures  In  relief,  amongst  which  that  of  the  hawk-headed  sun-god 
is  conspicuous.  To  the  right  and  left  the  king  presents  an  image  of 
Maat  to  this  god,  i.e.  to  his  own  deified  name.  On  the  lintel  of  the 
door  Ramses  is  shown  performing  the  ceremonies  appropriate  to  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  before  Ammon  and  Mut,  on  the  left,  and 
before  Re-Harmachis  and  the  lion-headed  Wert-hekaw,  on  the  right. 
Within  the  portal  a  smaller  doorway  was  built  by  Ramses  II. 

We  now  enter  the  rock-temple,  the  interior  of  which  measures 
about  180  ft.  from  the  threshold  to  the  back  of  the  innermost  cham- 
ber.  The  first  chamber,  the  Great  Hypostyle  Hall  (PI.  B),  corres- 
ponding to  the  open  court  with  covered  colonnades  in  temples  built 
in  the  open  air,  is  54  ft.  broad  and  58  ft.  deep.  The  ceiling  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  square  pillars,  against  which  stand  Osiris-figures  of 
the  king  (30  ft.  high),  holding  the  scourge  and  the  crook.  The  figures 
in  the  N.  row  wear  the  double  crown,  those  in  the  S.  row  the  crown 
of  Upper  Egypt.    The  artistic  effect  of  these  admirably  executed 
statues  is  very  fine ;  the  best  is  the  fourth  figure  in  the  N.  row,  with  its 
Intelligent!  expression  and  well-preserved  characteristic  nose.    The 
celling  of  the  central  aisle  is  adorned  with  flying  vultures,  those  «-► 
the  side-aisles  with  stars  and  the  names  of  the  king.  The  reliefs  <.  ■ 
the  wall,  still  vividly  coloured,  are  of  great  historical  value.    « ♦'• 
the  N.  half  of  the  Entbancb  Wall  (PI.  K)  the  king  is  shown  graspl. . : 
a  band  of  enemies  by  the  hair  and  smiting  them  with  his  club,  m 
presence  of  the  hawk-headed  Re-Harmachis,  guardian-deity  oi 
N.  Egypt,  who  hands  the  curved  sword  to  Ramses.  Above  the  king 
hovers  i.  vulture  and  behind  him  is  his  guardian-spirit  or  Ka.  Beneath 
are  the  king's  daughters,  with  sistra.  The  S.  half  of  this  wall  (PI.  t) 
is  occupied  by  a  corresponding  scene,  in  presence  of  Ammon-Be, 
guardian-deity  of  S.  Egypt.   Beneath  are  the  king's  sons. 


king  befora  i  lam-headad  god  >nd  >  lioD-headed  { 
king  dedicates  four  lowa  of  packages ;  3.  The  king  o     r 
Flah;   4.  The  king  kneeling  under  the  sacred  tiei     I 
before  Harmachis ;  Thout  and  Sefkhet-ebnl  stand  c      i 
king  before  Ammon.  Betieatb  aie  Ibiea  large  natlike 
king  in  his  chailot,  folloved  by  three  princes,  at     i 
Syrian  foTliess.    The  derendete  on  the  battlements  > 
his  arrows  and  sue  for  mercy.    Beneath,  a  herdems 
herd  towards  the  town.  2.  The  king  on  foot,  treadli     i 
tiate  enemy,  and  piercing  a  Libyan  with  a  lance  si    I 
gnshes  forth.    3.  Tbe  trinmphal  return  of  the  king  f    i 
the  captured  negroes. 

«  NOB.TH  Wall  (right;  FI.  0-    T^ha  subject  on  tt 
BattU  of  Kadeth,  tbe  cnlminating  event  in  the  Hi 
which  we  have  already  become  acquainted  in  the  Kamei    i 
235),  and  at  Luxor,  Earnak,  and  Abydos. 

In  the  Lovrer  Half  of  the  representation  we  see  1    i 
of  the  Egyptian  army,  which  coniista  of  Infantry  an 
then  (between  the  doors  to  Rooms  f  and  0),the  Egypti   : 
the  shields  of  the  soldiers  airanged  round  it  In  a  kii 
The  bustle  of  the  camp  is  represented  with  great  viv   ; 
harnessed  horses  receiving  their  fodder,  tbe  restin;   i 
camp-followets,  etc.;  to  Jberightistheioyal  tent  Th 
shows  the  king  on  his  throne,  holding  a  council  o 
officers.    Below  two  spies  are  being  compelled  by  1  i 
their  secret.    In  the  last  scene  (to  the  rlgbt)  the  c   i 
Egyptians  and  Hittites  are  already  engaged  in  battle.  - 
in  the  Upper  Half  traospatt  m  to  the  midst  of  the  fligl  : 
the  king  dashes  in  his  chariot  against  bis  enemies,  ii  i 
rounded  him  in  their  chariots;  he  launches  his  arrows  i 
In  the  centre  is  the  fortreas  of  Kadesh,  surrounded  b; 
Its  defenders  watch  the  Qght  liom  the  battlements.  T< 
right  is  the  king  in  his  chariot,  inspecting  his  offlcen  , 
the  severed  hands  of  the  enemy  and  bring  fettered  pri  i 

Rbab  (W.)  Wali,.  To  the  right  (Fl.  m)  of  the  ce 
Kamaes  II.  leading  two  rows  of  captured  Hittites  befor  i 
bis  own  deiSed  flgure,  and  the  lion-headed  Wert-heka  > 
(PI.  n)  he  leads  two  rows  of  negroes  before  Ammon 
Bamsfls,  and  Mut.  —  Between  the  two  last  (S.)  pillai 
teresting  Slefe  (PI.  p)  of  the  35th  year  of  Bamses  II.,  ci 
long  inscription  recording  in  florid  terms  that  Ramses  i 
odiSnes  for  Ptab  of  Memphis  and  presented  rich  gifts  t 

Adjoining  this  large  hall  are  eight  Chambebs  (FL  F- 
nsed  to  store  the  temple  utensils  and  fmniture.   Rou 
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Small  Hypostjle  Hall  (PI.  C),  which  is  36  ft  broad  and  25  ft. 
deep.  The  roof  is  supported  by  four  pillars.  On  the  S.  wall  the  king^ 
followed  by  his  wife  Nefret-ere  holding  two  sistra,  appears  offering 
incense  before  the  sacred  boat  with  the  shrine  of  Ammon,  which  is 
carried  by  priests ;  and  on  the  N.  wall  is  a  similar  scene  before  the 
boat  of  Re-Harmachis.  Three  doors  lead  from  this  hall  into  a  long 
narrow  TsANSTBitsE  Ghambeb  (PI.  D);  and  thence  three  other  doors 
admit  to  three  apartments,  the  two  side  ones  of  which  are  very  small. 
The  central  apartment  is  the  Sanctuary  (PI.  E),  containing  an  altar, 
behind  which  are  seated  figures  of  the  four  deities  worshipped  in 
the  temple  —  Ptah,  Ammon-Re ,  the  deified  Ramses,  and  the  hawk- 
headed  Re-Harmachis. 

Immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  great  temple  is  a  small  Bock  Temple^ 
discovered  in  1874  by  a  party  of  travellers  including  Miss  Ame^ 
B.  Edwards,  the  well-known  writer,  who  has  describ.ed  it  in  her 
interesting  ^Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile'.  This  is  probably  a  Birth 
House,  such  as  are  usually  found  beside  temples  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period  (p.  231).  The  first  chamber,  probably  built  of  brick  and  vault- 
ed, has  disappeared.  The  second  chamber,  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  the 
Sanctuary,  and  is  embellished  with  reliefs  In  excellent  preservation. 

Entrance  Waih  On  each  side  appears  the  king  entering  the  temple.  — 
Left  Wall  The  king,  followed  by  his  guardian  spirit,  offers  incense  to  the 
sacred  boat  of  Thout.  —  Rear  Wall,  To  the  left,  the  king  presents  his  own 
cartouche  to  Ammon-Re  of  Kapata;  to  the  right,  he  offers  wine  to  Be- 
Harmachis.  —  Right  Wall.  The  king  accompanied  by  his  guardian  spirit, 
sacrifices  to  the  boat  of  Ammon-Harmachis. '  The  king^s  preenomen  is 
represented  behind  by  the  goddessMaat,  who  is  equipped  with  special  symbols. 

In  front  of  this  small  temple  is  the  tomb  of  an  English  officer  who 
died  during  the  Nile  Expedition  of  1885.  A  Marble  Tablet  on  the  rock 
commemorates  the  battle  of  Toshkeh  (p.  869)  in  English  and  Arabic. 

We  now  return  to  the  great  temple  and  thence  follow  the  good 
path  leading  to  the  N.  along  the  river-bank,  which  brings  us  in  a 
few  minutes  to  the  smaller  — 

*Temple  of  Hathor.  This  temple  is  hewn  in  a  rock  separated  by 
a  valley  from  the  great  temple.  It  also  was  founded  by  Ramses  II. 

and  was  dedicated  to  Hathor  and  to  Nefret- 
ere,  consort  of  Ramses.  The  facade  is  turned 
more  to  the  S.  than  that  of  the  great  temple. 
The  quay  on  the  river  and  the  approach 
thence  to  the  entrance  have  been  washed 
away. 

The  Facade,  90  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  high, 
is  hewn  in  imitation  of  a  pylon  with  receding' 
i^ont,  crowned  by  a  hollow  cornice.  The 
cornice,  however,  has  fallen.  On  each  side 
of  the  narrow  entrance,  with  their  backs 
against  the  facade,  are  three  Colossal  8tattie9j 
«^3  ft.  in  height,  representing  Ramses  II.  and  Nefret-ere.  Beside 
90  are  smaller  figures  of  the  royal  children :  beside  the  colossi  of 
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princeBses  Meryt^Amon  (righi     i 
ra ;  beside  the  outer  colossi  oi     < 
right)  and  Mery^Re  (left);  antf 
!;ht  and  left  of  the  door  are  p      ( 
ta-her^wnamf  (left).     On  th(     ! 
esembling  buttresses^  separ     i 
er  appears  to  be  in  a  kind  ol 
scriptions. 

lyposTYLE  Hall  (PI.  A)  t 
'ecorated  in  front  with  sist 
are  representations  of  the     i 

Entrance  WaU  (PI.  a,  &)  Rai     e 
negro  in  presence  of  Amn     i 
is.  —  Left  WaU  (PI.  c;  fr( 
Ramses  blessed  by  Set  ai 
es  presenting  an  image  oi    J 
ht  to  left):   1.  Eamses  c    I 
'.m-headed  god  Har-shef 
L  Bamses  offering  wine 
entral  recess,  the  queen  '    1 
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re  two  rooms,  barely 
iefs  of  the  Hathor  c(  / 
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chnrch.  The  ancient  approach  has  disappeared;  a  ruinous  flight  of 
steps  leads  up  to  the  entrance.  The  First  Hall  contains  four  papyrus 
columns  with  bud  -  capitals.  The  architectural  details  haye  been 
painted  over  with  Byzantine  ornamentation,  and  the  ancient  mural 
reliefs  project  from  beneath  figures  of  Christian  saints.  This  hall 
is  adjoined  by  two  side-chambers  and  behind  it  is  the  sanctuary. 

Among  the  reliefs  on  the  walls  of  the  Hall  are  the  following.  On  the 
left  half  of  the  Entrance  Wall^  Haremheb  sackled  by  Anukis,  beside  whom 
stands  the  ram  -  headed  Hbinum ;  on  the  right  half  of  this  wall  is  Harem- 
heb before  Thout.  On  the  If.  Wall^  to  the  left  of  the  door,  the  king  be- 
fore the  ibis -beaded  Thout  and  four  forms  of  the  J^awk-headed  Horus 
worshipped  in  Kubia^  to  the  right  of  the  door,  Haremheb  accompanied 
by  Set  and  Horus.  —  On  the  8.  Watt  (to  the  right  of  the  door)  are  Christian 
paintings  of  St.  Epimachus  and  other  saints  on  horseback  and  Coptic  in- 
scriptions.   On  the  ceiling  are  figures  of  Christ  and  an  Apostle. 

On  an  isolated  crag  to  the  S.  of  the  Gebel  Addeh  rise  the  ruins 
of  a  Mediaeval  Fortress,  In  the  valley  are  numerous  domed  brick 
tombs,  probably  Christian.  —  Farther  to  the  S.,  in  the  face  of  an 
isolated  cliff  opposite  the  island  of  Shataui^  are  several  Memorial 
Niches,  One  of  these  dates  from  the  reign  of  King  Eye  (18th  Dyn.), 
who  here  prays  to  six  gods.  Another  was  constructed  by  an  official 
named  Paser,  who  was  governor  of  Ethiopia  in  the  reign  of  King 
Haremheb.  On  the  walls  we  see  Paser  praying  to  Ammon-R6  and 
Re;  and  Paser's  relatives  before  the  deceased. 

On  the  E.  bank  rise  numerous  isolated  rocks,  while  the  moun- 
tains recede  from  the  river.  —  11  M.  Kustdl  (E.  bank).  —  17Y2  M. 
Adenddn  (E.  bank)  is  the  last  commune  belonging  to  Egypt.  The 
next  few  villages,  which  formerly  also  belonged  to  Egypt,  were 
placed  in  1899  under  the  re-organized  government  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sud&n  (p.  880). 

On  the  "W,  bank  are  remains  of  Coptic  convents ;  and  on  the  E. 
bank  are  the  ruins  of  an  isolated  building  of  considerable  size. 

Faras  fW.  bank).  Close  by  is  a  rectangular  wall  enclosing  the 
remain  of  a  convent  and  other  buildings,  in  which  ancient  blocks 
of  masonry  have  been  incorporated.  To  the  S.W.  is  an  isolated 
rock  with  a  Memorial  Stele  of  Setaw,  governor  of  Ethiopia  under 
Ramses  II.  Close  by  are  some  Coptic  shaft-tombs.  —  In  the  river 
lies  Oe*1ret  Faraa^  a  large  island,  known  as  Arttkio  by  the  Nubians. 

25V2  M<  Sereh,  on  both  banks.  On  the  W.  bank,  beside  'Ashkeh, 
are  the  remains  of  a  small  temple  built  by  Ramses  II. ;  on  the  £. 
bank  is  a  ruined  town  enclosed  by  a  wall. 

On  the  £.  bank,  farther  on,  lie  (29  M.)  Dibtreh,  with  fine  paim.- 
groves;  Dtghhn^  near  which  are  several  cultivated  and  inhabiteii 
Islands;  and  (331/2  M.)  AshkH. 

Beyond  Arktn  (W.  bank),  the  river-banks  again  become  flat  and 
barren. 

40  M.  Tewflkijeh  (Grand  Haifa  Hotel,  kept  by  a  Greek),  the 

Mng-place  for  Widi  Haifa,  is  a  dean  little  town  on  the  £. 
:,  founded  by  the  British  in  place  of  several  Nubian  vlllagaa. 


mosque,  and,  including  the  Nubian  Tillage  of  Da 
has  26T5  inhabitants.  Tewfi^iyeh  is  the  starting-p 
taty  railways  to  Kermeh  (New  Dongola,  p.  382 
(p.  385).    The  Btation  Isnearthe  botal. 

About  I'/tM.  to  theS.  orTewfil(!yehiBtbe£i-il 
Oiger  by  the  nstlTesJ ,  the  base  for  the  campi 
Mabdiets  (donkeya  obtainable  at  the  hotel).  It  has 
miliUiy  tmpoTtsnce,  but  le  still  useful  as  a  statli 
the  Sndlin.    It  Is  surrounded  by  valla  and  forts  a 
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*£X0UB8I0N  TO  TKI  SbOOND  Ca.TA1U.0T  (5-6  hrS.).    —    The  Mm«l8 

or  donkeys  shoold  be  sent  in  adrance  to  the  rained  temples  of  Beheni, 
whither  the  traveller  proceeds  by  boat  (see  p,  377);  or  the  start  may  be 
made  from  the  W.  bank  immediately  opposite  Tewftkfyeh. 

The  roate  at  first  skirts  the  stream,  then  turns  inland  towards 
the  desert,  and  finally,  gradually  ascending,  returns  to  the  stream 
shortly  before  the  cataract  is  reached. 

The  Second  Cataract  is  little  inferior  in  scenic  beauty  to  the 
First  Cataract  at  Assuan.  It  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  gorge  of  the 
Batn  el'Hagar  (*belly  of  stones'),  which  begins  at  the  island  of 
Dal,  about  90  M.  to  the  S.,  and  through  which  the  riyer  descends  in 
a  series  of  rapids,  over  rocks  of  gray  wacke,  greenstone,  and  granite, 
forming  numerous  islands  in  its  course.  The  best  point  of  view  is 
the  abrupt  rocky  hill  of  Ahustr,  on  the  W.  bank.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  green  of  the  tamarisk-trees,  lies 
a  chaos  of  glistening  black  boulders,  through  which  the  river  forces 
its  way  in  foaming  cataracts,  especially  fine  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
undation. In  the  distance  to  the  N.  are  the  white  houses  and  slen- 
der minaret  of  Tewfikiyeh  on  the  E.  bank,  and  the  great  sycamore 
and  the  pylon  of  the  S.  temple  of  Beheni  (p.  377)  on  the  W.  bank ; 
to  the  W.,  beyond  the  broad  river,  rise  the  mountains  of  the  desert; 
to  the  S.  lie  the  rocky  islets  among  the  rapids.  Numerous  modern 
travellers  have  left  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  of  Abustr. 

From  W4di  Haifa  to  Semneh. 

371/2  M.  —  A  visit  to  the  natarally  beautiful  and  historically  interest- 
ing y.  part  of  the  Batn  tl-Hagar  (aee  above)  requires  4  or  5  days  at  least. 
Camels  may  be  hired  at  Wftdl  Haifa  for  about  17  pias.  eaeh  per  day, 
including  the  driver'^s  wages  and  food.  A  t<mt  and  provisions  are  also 
necessary.  —  Under  certain  conditions  travellers  may  proceed  by  the 
military  railway  to  Sarras  (p.  38R2)  and  ride  thence  on  donkeys  to  Eummeh 
(p.  879);  but  though  the  journey  in  this  case  might  be  accomplished  in 
2-3  days,  this  method  is  not  recommended. 

By  the  W.  bank  to  the  rocky  hill  of  A6t£sir,  see  above.  Thence  the 
route  leads  through  the  desert  to  (1  hr.)  the  village  of  MaHtga^  on 
the  river.  In  another  hour  we  reach  MirgUsth^  a  fortress  of  the 
Middle  Empire,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  close  to  the  Nile.  Within 
the  girdle-wall,  which  is  built  partly  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  partly 
of  rubble,  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  small  temple  erected  by  User- 
tesen  III.  On  the  island  of  Dabehy  nearly  opposite,  are  some  ancient 
Egyptian  fortifications.  —  The  route  leads  round  the  steep  rocks 
lying  to  the  S.  of  Mirgisseb  and  returns  to  the  river-bank  through 
a  picturesque  defile.  On  the  opposite  (E.)  bank  lies  ^Ahkth*  In 
IV2  ^T^'  ^0  reach  the  straggling  village  of  OemmVi,  with  some 
ruined  Christian  domed  tombs,  several  of  which  contain  remains  of 
frescoes  and  inscriptions. 

The  second  day's  march  leads  through  the  desert  for  the  first 
six  hours.  We  regain  the  river  opposite  the  railway  -  station  of 
Sarraa  (p.  382).   Numerous  rocky  islets  interrupt  the  stream ;  on 


next  reacb  Bhalfak,  with  s  welt-pieseived  fortress  of  Clie  Middle 
Empire, 

The  third  ii»y'8  roole  «lso  leads  thtongh  the  desert,  from  the 
heights  in  which  we  have  occusionsl  glimpEea  of  the  civec-islley. 
Jn  2  hrs.  we  And  outeelves  appoaite  the  rociy  island  of  EJranorli 
(' king's  islanii'),  on  the  \.  end  of  which  ate  the  rains  of  a  fortress 
of  the  Middle  Empire  uid  of  a  chapel  bailt  by  Thutmoaia  III.  On 
the  W.  side  of  the  island  are  considerahle  rapida.  In  2  hta.  more 
we  reach  Semneh.  which  marked  the  S.  limit  of  Egypt  under  tho 
Middle  Empire.  On  the  top  ot  the  hill  are  masaire  fortiBcationg, 
with  wBll-preserred  girdle-wsllg.  WHhIn  the  latter  is  a  temple, 
built  by  ThntmoBis  III.  and  Hatsheppowet  and  dedicated  to  the 
Nubian  deity  Tetnn.  The  rirer,  here  Coving  between  granite  cliffs, 
forms  numerous  rapids.  —  On  the  E.  bank,  opposite  Semneh,  lies 
the  Tillage  of  Kummth,  to  which  the  traveller  is  ferried  on  a  raft. 
At  Kummeh  are  a  ruined  fortresa  of  the  Middle  Empire  and  a 
temple  of  the  same  dale  as  that  at  Semneh.  The  numerous  inscrip- 
tions on  both  banks  of  tiie  stream  are  interesting,  especially  those 
of  the  end  of  the  12lh  and  of  the  ISth  Dyn.  with  flood-marks,  ilom 
which  11  wonld  appear  that  the  ISile  used  to  rise  about  23  ft.  higher 
than  it  does  at  present.  The  explsnadon  probably  is  that  the  rifer 
was  at  that  epoch  retarded  by  some  natnra!  barriers  a  little  lower 
down,  which  it  afterwards  sneceeded  in  sweeping  away. 
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The  Anglo-Egyptian  Sad&n  (pp.  xxxi,  cii),  occupying  an  area 
approximately  equal  to  that  Of  Central  Europe,  extends  from  a  line 
drawn  at  Faras  (p.  376),  above  W&di  Haifa,  on  the  N.,  to  beyond 
the  tenth  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  S.  It  includes  the  provinces  of 
Dongvla,  Berber^  Khartii>m,  KasscUa,  Kordofdn,  Faahoddj  and  8en- 
ndar^  and  the  smaller  districts  of  Wddi  Haifa  and  Suakin,  The 
British  and  Egyptian  flags  fly  side  by  side  in  the  Sudan,  and  the 
rights  of  the  joint  possessors  are  defined  by  a  convention  signed  on 
Jan,  19th,  1899.  The  interest  on  the  Sudan  war-loan  (p.  ciii)  is 
guaranteed  to  the  British  Empire,  while  Egypt  bears  the  cost  of 
the  army  and  is  responsible  for  any  deficit  (j^E  98,000  in  1900). 
The  army  consists  of  16  battalions  of  Egyptian  troops  and  a  few 
companies  of  British  soldiers.  The  Governor- General  and  Sirdir  of 
the  Egyptian  Army  is  a  British  officer,  appointed  by  the  Khedive 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  British  government,  without  whose 
consent  he  may  not  be  dismissed.  The  Mudirs  (p.  xxxii)  of  the  pro- 
vinces are  British  officers  also.  At  present  military  government  and 
martial  law  prevail  throughout  the  Sudan,  though  a  civil  court  of  two 
instances  was  established  at  Khartilm  in  March,  1901  (comp.  p.  xx). 
An  ad  valorem  tax  of  20  per  cent  is  levied  upon  the  export  of  gum 
(400  tons  in  1900),  india-rubber,  ivory,  and  ostrich -feathers; 
certain  articles  of  general  consumption  are  taxed  10  per  cent  of  their 
value  in  the  towns ;  and  among  the  other  sources  of  revenue  are  taxes 
upon  date-palms,  irrigation-wheels,  and  boats ,  the  pedlars'  tax, 
prospecting  and  mining  licences,  the  house  tax,  and  the  land  sale 
tax.  The  considerable  import  trade  in  cotton  goods  and  articles 
for  barter  with  the  natives  is  in  the  hands  of  Greek  and  Arab 
merchants.  Beside  the  Egyptian  coins  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar, 
equivalent  to  about  20  pias. ,  is  current. 

The  climate  resembles  that  of  Upper  Egypt  (p.  Ixi),  though  the 
maximum  of  temperature  is  higher  and  the  occasional  variations 
have  a  greater  range.  At  Khartilm  the  maximum  heat  is  reached 
twice  a  year,  in  April  and  September  (109**  Fahr.  on  21st  Sept.,  1900). 
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Yiolent  sand-storms  are  frequent  horn  Jane  to  August,  followed 
liy  deluges  of  rain,  "which  are  apt  to  cause  fever.  —  Those  who  do 
not  travel  in  the  tourist- trains  and  who  intend  to  visit  other  points 
besides  Khartiim  should  provide  themselves  with  camp-beds  and 
bed  ding,  mosquito-nets,  filters,  cooking  utensils,  provisions,  qui- 
nine, etc.  A  servant  is  quite  indispensable,  and  may  be  obtained 
in  Assuan.  ■: —  Fire-arms  may  not  be  carried  without  a  gun-licence 
(gun  50  pias.,  revolver  25  pias.),  to  be  obtained  at  the  mudiriyeh  at 
the  c  amp  at  W^di  Haifa  (p.  377).  The  possession  of  military  (i.e, 
non-sporting)  ammunition  requires  a  special  licence. 

HsANs  OF  Travel.  Outside  the  ordinary  tourist- track,  Ihe  traveller 
is  dependent  upon  Camel*  and  Sailing  BoaU^  for  both  of  which  he  has  to 
provide  equipment:  for  the  former  a  saddle,  saddle-bags,  and  water-skins; 
for  the  latter  an  awning,  l^o  package  intended  to  be  carried  by  a  camel 
should  weigh  more  than  250  lbs.,  and  each  package  should  have  a  pendant 
of  the  same  weight.  All  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  aid  of 
the  Ma^mAr^  or  head  of  the  sub-district,  and  the  contract  should  be  signed 
in  his  presence.  —  It  is  advisable  to  pitch  the  tent  for  a  few  days  at  Wadi 
Haifa,  so  as  to  have  opportunity  of  becoming  accustomed  to  tent-life. 
Visitors  to  Kharti)m  usually  feel  languid  and  indolent  for  the  first  few 
days  of  their  stay,  and  are  apt  to  suffer  from  swollen  glands. 

Spost.  Excellent  shooting  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  Sud&n,  subject  to 
the  Wild  AnimaU  Preservation  Ordinance  issued  in  1900.  Details  may  be 
learned  from  *Notes  for  Travellers  and  Sportsmen  in  the  Sudan''  (1901; 
price  it.  or  5  pias.)  and  from  the  official  Suddn  QaztUe  (p.  885),  to  be  ob- 
tained from  Angelo  H.  Capato,  agent  at  W&di  Haifa.  An  ordinary  Shooting 
Licence  costs  ^£5  per  annum;  the  right  to  shoot  buffaloes,  elephants, 
hippopotami,  and  various  large  antelopes  costs  :^E  26  per  annum,  besides 
a  Special  Fee  for  each  animal  bagged.  Fowling  is  free.  Bhinoceroses, 
giraffes,  zebras,  wild  asses,  and  elands  may  not  be  hunted  within  the  Sudan. 

For  Dealings  with  the  Katives  a  supply  of  appropriate  articles  for 
gifts  and  barter  (beads,  brass  bracelets,  etc.)  is  requisite.  A  friendly  but 
firm  demeanour  should  be  adopted,  though  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
arouse  their  easily  excited  religious  fanaticism.  The  ITubian  tribes  are 
inclined  to  be  sospicious  and  malicious,  but  they  are  cowardly  and  rarely 
venture  upon  open  hostility.  The  black  Kuba  and  Bantu  tribes  are  childish, 
lazy,  and  untrustworthy. 

Literature.  The  traveller  may  farther  consult:  Count  von  Qhichen'e 
Handbook  of  the  Sudan  (2  vols. ;  London,  1898) ;  R.  Slatin't  Fire  and  Sword 
in  the  SudEn  (London ;  1896)  ;  Steeoenie  With  Kitchener  to  Khartiim  (Lon- 
don; 1898);  WingateU  Hahdiism  and  the  Egyptian  SudSln  (London;  1900); 
and  Sir  C.  WHion^s  From  Korti  to  Khartum  (London,  lb85).  All  these  may 
be  obtained  in  Cairo.  The  Svdan  Almanack  (it.  or  5  pias.)  will  be  on  sale 
in  and  after  1902. 
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• 

575  M.  SddIn  Military  Kail  way.  A  Train  de  Lvxe,  with  dust-proof 
sleeping  and  dining  cars,  runs  twice  a  week  from  W&di  Haifa  to  Kharttim 
in  ®-35  h»s.  (fare  stE  10;  return- fare  :fEl6;  meals  7d  pias  per  day). 
Return- tickets  are  valid  only  by  the  same  train,  which  returns  from 
Khartum  three  days  after  its  arrival.  —  An  Ordinary  Train  performs  the 
journey  daily  in  40-50  hrs.  (becoming  a  Mail  Train  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  on 
the  arrival  of  tbe  steamboats  frcm  Assuan).  The  ^first-class'  fare  is  stE  2. 
64  pias.,  for  which  the  traveller  has  at  his  disposal  a  roomy,  eight-wheeled 
baggage- truck,  in  which  he  may  erect  his  oed  and  cooking  apparatus. 
Provisions  should  be  taken  from  Wadi  ]palf»,  and  also  water  and  water- 
coolers  r«tr>,  at  the  crowd  at  the  watering-stations  is  usually  very  great. 
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—  Information  with  regard  to,  and  tickefs  for,  the  railway  and  steamer 
service  between  Cairo  Knd  Khartum  may  be  obtained  in  Cairo  at  the  oiBces 

of  Coot  &  Son,  daze  A  Son^,  the  Anglo-American  Ifile  ateamer  Co,,  and  &ku 
TewfUiek  Co,  (see  p.  26). 

Wddi  Haifa  and  excursions  thence  to  ihe  Second  Cataract  and 

to  Semneh,  see  pp.  376-379, 

Fbou  Wadi  Halta  to  Xkw  Dongola.  204  If.;  military  railway  (two 
trains  weekly)  to  (173  M.)  Kermeh  in  24  hrs.  j  thence  steamer.  —  The 
following  are  the  chief  railway-stations.  35  M.  Sarrcu,  with  a  fort  built 
as  a  protection  against  the  Mahdists;  50  H.  Ambigol;  68  M.  Akasheh.  — 
93  M.  Ferkeh.  On  the  Kile  here  is  the  ruined  temple  of  Amdra^  a  large 
edifice  of  the  late-Ethiopian  period.  On  the  island  of  <7d»,  farther  to  the 
.  S.,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Thutmosis  III.  and  Amenophis  II.,  and 
a  Coptic  church;  and  a.t  Soleb  is  a  well-preserved  temple  of  Amenophis  III. 

—  laO  M.  Said  Fanti.  —  173  H.  Kermeh  or  Kermto  is  situated  at  the 
TMrd  Cataract.  In  the  vicinity  are  traces  of  an  ancient  city  and  an  ex- 
tensive necropolis,  with  pylon-shaped  erections  of  sun-dried  bricks.  To 
the  N.  lies  the  island  of  Tomb.is,  which  marked  the  S.  limit  of  the  Egyptian 
power  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kew  Empire.  On  the  island  are  a  few 
rock-inscriptions.  —  From  Kermeh  a  government -steamer  plies  up  the 
^ile,  passing  the  island  of  Argo,  to  (31  H.)  the  town  of  New  SongoU,  or 
El-Ordehy  situated  on  the  left  bank.  This  thriving  town,  with  15,000  inhab. 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Dongola,  and  the  starting-point  of  the 
caravan-routes  to  the  oasis  of  Selima.  —  To  Old  Dongola,  see  p.  388. 

The  construction  of  the  railway  to  Kbartiim  was  undertaken  in 
1896-97  in  order  to  support  the  advance  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
army ;  and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  difficulty  of  laying  a  railway- 
line  across  the  sandy  and  stony  surface  of  the  desert,  the  work  was 
so  energetically  carried  on  that  it  advanced  almost  a  mile  daily.  As 
in  other  parts  of  Egypt  (comp.  p.  166)  the  one  essential  point  was 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  the  workmen  and 
the  machinery.  A  series  of  watering- stations  (I-VI)  was  accordingly 
established,  at  which  wells,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  £0  ft.,  tap  the  sub- 
terranean water,  which  is  found  to  flow  from  the  S.  When  the 
train  stops,  the  numerous  soldier-paesengers  flock  to  the  houses  of 
the  guardians  of  the  wells.  —  On  thje  E.  rises  the  bare,  violet- 
coloured  chain  of  hills,  beyond  which  lies  (124  M.)  Btr  Murat 
and  behind  which  runs  the  caravan-route  ffom  Korosko  to  Abu 
Hammed  (comp.  p.  365).  The  stony  desert  gradually  gives  place 
to  undulating  sand-hiUs.  Isolated  di^m- palms,  fields  of  barley, 
conical  sayal-acacias,  and  finally  a  grove  of  palms  announce  the 
proximity  of  the  Nile. 

231  M.  Abu  Sammed  (baths  tor  ladies  and  gentlemen).  Behind 
the  post-sheds  and  the  little  house  of  the  British  official,  we  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  poor  village  arid  of  the  Nile.  Crocodiles  are  some- 
times seen  sunning  themselves  on  the  rocks.  The  important  position 
at  the  bend  of  the  river,  which  here  turns  abiuptly  io  the  S.W.,  was 
captured  from  the  dervishes  in  Aug.,  1897,  by  General  Hunter,  who 

had  advanced  from  Dongola. 

About  75 II.  to  the  S.W.  of  Abu  Hammed,  and  k  M.  to  the  K.E.  cf  Mermii, 

a  village  situated   beside  the   Fourth  Cataraety  is  the  Oabel  Barkal,  the 

"sacred  Kountain'  of  ancient  in.eriptims.    This  isolated  rocky  bill  riaes 

-cm  a  plbin  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kile,  about  I^/b  M.  firon  the  liver. 


I 


lealded  hen 

When  tie  rojai  resiiiencB  wis 
StftU  1>eE*n  to  deoliie;  sad 
the  tour!  more  Ihjm  unce  inii  t 

ruins  intlode "■ 

■lender  rorm, 
ud  b7  Tshul 

in  18U.  —  OppoBiMTBeniurT 
tbe  deeeH,  is  tba  ITdili  Oatdl, 
—  Oq  ILe  lime  (left)  bank,  i 


tbe  village  of  ZHma,  os  the  tight  banl 
Sim  ferltaer  lo  tbe  S.W.  in  tbe  £ 
30  M,  from  U^raui,  Me!  Kttrll.  nhjch 
tara  in  Dec,  18»1,  duriig  hi.  nnavaili 
Ok  the  suno  biDk,  60  if.  farihsr  to 


B  K.  ruther  dovn,  lies  Doagtla  «l  .^vuia  ('Old  Dongola') 
former  lapilil  of  Ihe  prnyinca.    Thence  lo  Siv  Deieal. 

B«yond  Aba  Hammed  the  [ailway  descends  tbt  i 
on  the  border  line  between  the  Atmur  (steppe)  on 
cullWable  belt  on  the  river-bank  on  the  W.  The  i 
by  palm-wees  and,  lower  down,  by  a  bushy  underj  ; 
Not.  and  Jan.  tbe  verdant  Etiip  reminds  one  of  the  . 
in  Egypt. 

248  M.  Bobalab-Dakhath  ie  the  reeidenee  of: 
spaclons  white  house  ie  aeeii  at  a  little  distAnce  i 
The  Robatsb  and  Sh^kiyeh  tiibee,  together  with  a 
constitute  the  great  Ar&b  gioup  of  the  Monatlr,  w  i 
bonnded  on  the  14.  by  that  of  the  BsTabra  ond  :  I 
Tbe  Mwiaair  preserve  a  number  of  ancient  legends 
wanderings,  fende,  and  Inter- marri ages  of  their  anci 
exeeediagly  proud  of  these  'blstories  of  God's  pe< 
Col.  Stevtjt,  General  Gordon's  chief  assistant,  Rons' 
consul,  and  a  Oreeh  were  treacheronily  derayed  t: 
and  mnrdeted  by  tbis  people,  an  atrocity  by  which  Oc 
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for  the  Nile  flotilla  were  put  together  here.  A  hospital  and  work- 
shops still  lend  the  place  some  importance. 

364  M.  Berber  {M^Mtihtrif;  quarters,  if  required,  at  the  house 
of  the  agent  Loisos),  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Berber, 
was  destroyed  during  the  Mahdist  rebellion,  but  is  gradually  re- 
covering its  importance.  The  banks  of  the  Nile  here  are  exceedingly 
fertile,  but  very  scantily  populated,  though  the  government  actively 
encourages  the  settlement  of  peasant  proprietors.  Berber  is  noted 
for  riding- camels,  leathern  goods  {e,g,  red  shoes),  camel  -  saddles 
(makhlufa),  water-skins,  saddle-bags,  and  saddle-blankets.  The 
Sudan  salt  prepared  here  circulates  throughout. all  Central  Africa  as 
an  article  of  barter,  in  the  form  of  small  brown  cones.  —  363  M. 
Berber  South  is  another  railway-station  to  the  S.  of  the  town. 

A  caravan-route  leads  from  Berber  to  (260  M.)  Suakin,  on  the  Bed  Sea, 
a  journey  of  7-12  days. 

The  following  portion  of  the  railway-line  is  frequently  damaged 
by  violent  rain-storms  in  late  summer.  Traffic  is  sometimes  in- 
terrupted for  weeks  or  even  months,  a  fact  that  adds  considerably 
to  the  difficulty  of  provisioning  the  garrison  at  ^hartOm.  —  At 
(386  M.)  Atbara  the  line  is  carried  by  an  iron  bridge  over  the  river 
Atbara  (p.  zlix),  the  channel  of  which  is  dry  from  April  to  June. 

392  M.  El- Darner  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  junction  of  the  Atbara 
and  the  Nile.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  Kitchener  s 
fortified  camp  (1997-98),  whence  he  attacked  the  Emir  Mahmfid, 
who  was  strongly  posted  on  the  Atbara.  The  victory  of  April  8th, 
1898,  opened  the  way  for  a  farther  advance  to  the  Sudan. 

From  EI -Darner  a  earavan  -  route  leads  to  Qot-Rejab  and  (6  days) 
Kauala,  to  which  there  is  a  postal  service. 

403  M.  Zidab,  The  scenery  now  assumes  a  savannah-like  char- 
acter, with  a  thick  bushy  undergrowth,  interrupted  by  pleasant  open 
glades  and  intersected  by  the  usually  dry  beds  of  'Khors'  or  moun- 
tain-torrents. Game  is  abundant,  including  gazelles,  hyaenas,  hares, 
guinea-fowl,  and  bustards.  —  429  M.  Mukhmtr;   446  M.  Hamada. 

Xot  far  from  the  line,  on  the  E.  hank  near  the  village  of  Begerawtyeh^ 
are  the  ruins  of  Meroi^  the  later  capital  of  the  Ethiopian  monarchs ;  and 
ahout  3  M.  inland  are  three  groups  of  pyramids  belonging  to  it.  Like 
the  earlier  pyramids  of  Napata  (p.  383),  these  If eroi'tic  pyramids  are  distin- 
gnished  by  their  slender  form.  Many  of  them  are  still  adjoined  on  the  E. 
by  mortuary  temples,  decorated  within  and  without  with  religious  reliefs 
in  the  peculiar  Egypto-Ethiopian  style  and  covered  with  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions.  The  pylon-shaped  entrances  to  the  temples  are  usually  em- 
bellished, after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  with  figures  of  kings  grasping  their 
foes  by  the  hair  and  smiting  them  with  the  sword.  c 

470  M.  Sfiendi,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  ancient  Fungi 
empire,  is  an  industrial  centre  of  some  importance,  with  cotton- 
factories,  dyeing-works,  leather- works,  and  iron-works.  There  are 
numerous  shops  kept  by  Greeks  (tinned  and  bottled  goods,  groceries, 
etc.).  The  Shekiyeh  Arabs  carry  on  trade  in  senna  (Cassia  obovata) 
and  dates.  —  On  the  left  bank,  opposite  Shendi,  lies  Metemmeh, 


The  Fangi  tribei  diBtinguliHed  Ibemaelvei  by  tbair  wirllke  sbililyin 
(he  IBtH  Md  beglnDine  of  the  19tli  centary.    Theft  emirs  wots  shirts  of 

as  lat<  u  1897.  Ismill.  son  orHohsmmed'All,  was  treicheFOusI;  captored 
ud  burned  >I  Sliendi  In  1833,  thoseli  bis  arm;  wii  lescned  by  ttiehutf 
ad'tnce  of  the  Defterdir  fiom  Kocdof£n. 

At  (600M.)  Wddi  BmNaga  gre  the  leniRins  of  two  late-Etbiopl«n 

Id  the  fertile  WdM  AuaM,  Bbaut  22  H.  to  the  8.E.  of  Ben  Naga.  »re 
the  ruing  or  iVava,  includine  ^  RomiiD  md  three  Utt-Ethlopian  temines. 
Abont  IS  H.  to  the  S.E ,  at  UuaurOt  i^-SBfra,  »e  other  lite^Ethiopiut 
rained  temples. 

The  devtst&tiDD  on  the  river-banka  and  tbo  ruins  or  numoioaa 
villages  lecalL  the  raid  of  the  dervishes  in  1895  against  the  Ethiopic- 
Semltio  Jaalia,  whom,  in  the  true  epirit  of  Arab  vendetta,  they 
endeavoured  to  eiterminatB  loot  and  branch  in  Teuenge  for  alleged 
treachery.  Hembere  of  the  Jaaltn  tribe  are  now  frequently  met  In 
Khartum  as  teivants,  acribes,  or  watchmen. 

524  H.  Gthtl  OiTTx  is  sitngted  In  a  defile  beside  the  Sixth 
Cataract  On  each  side  jlse  volcanic  aummita  and  gneiseic  hllla. 
Here  for  the  first  time  we  see  the  typical  pointed  roof  of  the  Central 
African  straw'huts,  vrlth  their  airy  'recubaa'  or  porchea.  —  647  M. 
Wddi  Bamleh. 

Near  the  village  of  ^n-tri  aod  the  SiM  aurgam,  on  the  left  baok, 
81f  Herbert  Eltehener  defeated,  on  Sept.  Snd,  1898,  a  dervlsb  snnT  at 
■iibJXO  men,  whose  fooatleal  onslanghts  were  shattered  by  the  steady  Bra 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  troops.  The  dervishes  are  estimated  to  liave  lost 
10,(»0  killed,  IBJXXI  wounded,  aod  1000  prisoners,  while  of  the  British 
2fi  were  killed  and  9fl  wounded,  of  the  Egyptians  21  killed  and  330  wounded. 
Ob  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Kitchener  entered  Omdurmln. 
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jMffelo  Capato.  —  Fokwabdiitg  Aosnt,  Ali/erdpoulo,  —  The  Suddn  OagOte 
(agent  Angelo  Oapato)  contains  the  goveroment  notices  and  ordinances  as 
to  shooting,  travelling,  the  export  of  curiosities,  the  bearing  of  weapons,  etc. 

Missions.  Ckurdi  Miaton  Society;  American  Mission;  and  the  Auttrian 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  to  Centtal  Africa. 

The  Thsbb  Dats^  Halt  of  the  tourist-trains  (p.  881)  allows  sufRcient 
time  for  an  inspection  of  the  principal  sights,  for  a  shooting-expedition 
to  the  B&s  Khartam  (p.  883)  and  up  the  White  Kile  to  the  (5  m.)  tree 
known  as  Mushir  Bey,  and  for  tm  excursion  to  the  battlefield  of  Kerreri 
(p.  885).  —  A  military  band  plays  twice  a  week  in  the  afternoon  (about 
5  p.m.)  in  the  River  Avenue. 

KharMm  (1240  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  Sudan  and  the  residence 
of  the  gOTernQ>general,  is  situated  in  15^40'N.  lat,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Blue  Nile,  immediately  ahove  its  confluence  with  the 
White  Nile  (comp.  p.  xUx).  The  name  (^elephant's  trunk')  refers  to 
the  shape  of  the  long  peninsula  that  ends  on  the  N.W.  In  the  Ras 
Khartiim  (p.  388).  The  town  was  built  in  1823-30  by  Mohammed 
'All,  and  quickly  rose  to  prosperity  as  the  southernmost  dep6t  of 
the  trade  of  Egypt,  so  that  It  is  said  to  have  had  70,000  Inhab.  In 
1882.  During  the  rebellion  of  the  Mahdi  (Mohammed  Ahmed) 
General  Gordon,  who  was  despatched  hither  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  withdraw  the  garrisons  in  the  Sudsin,  entered  the  town  in 
Feh.,  1884,  and  defended  it  until  Jan.  26th,  1885.  The  town  was 
reduced  to  ruins  by  the  Mahdists;  but  the  work  of  rebuilding  it  was 
begun  in  1898.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  hrick,  though  free  use 
is  also  made  of  ICerreri  sandstone,  and  are  surrounded  by  fine 
gardens. 

Along  the  bank  of  the  Nile'^runs  the  Biver  Avenue,  a  promenade 
over  2  M.  in  length,  planted  with  palms-  and  other  trees.  At  its  K. 
extremity  lies  the  hamlet  of  Burri;  and  as  we  proceed  thence  towards 
the  W.  we  pass  successively  the  British  Barracks  (PI.  h),  a  fragment 
of  the  old  town-wall  (el-Istaham),  the  Gordon  Memorial  GoUege 
(PI.  g;  see  below),  and  the  Hospital  (PI.  f).  The  Oordon  Memorial 
College,  for  which  Lord  Kitchener  obtained  the  necessary  funds  by 
public  subscription  throughout  the  British  Empire,  Is  a  large  and 
handsome  building  in  which  native  youths  are  trained  by  English 
and  Egyptian  teachers  for  an  official  career.  The  gardens  and  villas 
of  the  British  officials  add  a  picturesque  feature  to  the  scene,  many 
of  the  houses  being  built  in  the  verandah  cottage  style.  That  farthest 
to  the  E.  belongs  to  Slatin-Pasha.  Farther  to  the  W.  are  military 
stores  and  the  workshops  of  the  Water  Transport  Department;  and 
finally  a  school  of  forestry.  The  Palace  of  the  Sirddr  (PI.  b)  is  built 
in  the  Gothic  style ;  before  it  stand  a  British  and  ii  Sudanese  sentinel. 
Gordon's  house,  at  the  portal  of  which  he  fell  under  the  lances  of 
the.  dervishes ,  occupied  the  same  site.  At  the  back  of  it  is  the 
Telegraph  Office.  In  a  large  square,  to  the  W.,  rises  the  Sirddrtyeh 
or  Government  Building  (PI.  a).  A  little  behind  are  the  two  Batiks 
(Pi.  d)  and  the  Shops  let  by  government,  with  the  Post  Office  (PI.  c). 
In  front  are  a  number  of  villas  (including  those  of  the  Mudir,  the 
Adjutant  General,  and  the  Financial  Director)  and  a  fine  garden 


ihe  W.  ue  the  eitenslve  workshops  ot  the  decviihes,  gardena,  and 
the  Victoria  Hotel  (PI,  v).  —  The  view  heme  is  Tery  floe ;  on  the 
opposite  bank,  beyond  the  e>nd-bankB  in  the  Nile,  which  are  MTcred 
when  the   tiver  le  high  (in  October),  liee  the  town  ot  Omdnrm&n, 


OBdarniii. 
1.  Htbdi'i  Tomb. 

i.   XOMDS. 

).  AblaUthl's  Hanai. 
t.  Borne  Df  the  BttiOi  ci 


r.  Police  Office. 

i.  PoBt  Office. 

l  Tclwraph  OEBce. 

].  Hadrrijeli. 

1.  Bukmdkrireb(01dO< 


or^QD  kemi 


with  the  mlHty  hills  of  KordofSn  in  the  background ;  to  the  N.  W. 
rise  the  billi  of  Keireri  an^  Soigan;  and  to  the  N.  is  the  island  of 
*"  "   vith  its  fertile  vegetable-gardens  and  its  sand-banks  haunted 


by  nomeiouB  birds.   On  this  island  ai 


conical  grass-hats 
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inhabited  by  natiyes,  and  an  old  fort  which  offered  a  desperate 
resistance  to  the  dervishes  in  1885. 

The  non-Eoropean  basiness-part  of  Khartum  is  restricted  to  the 
portion  of  the  town  lying  back  from  the  river.  This  is  Intersected 
by  three  long  streets  running  parallel  with  the  river,  viz.  Kitchener 
AvenuCy  Cromer  AvenuCy  and  Abb<u  Avenue^  the  last  of  which  has 
just  been  began.  Thousands  of  dervishes,  including  representatives 
of  the  most  diverse  tribes,  though  the  Bagara  are  most  numerous, 
are  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  town.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  may  still  be  recognized  among  the  ruins. 

The  TsBBS  and  Plants  that  occur  in  the  private  and  public  gardens 
at  Khartum  nearly  all  belong  to  the  Sudanese  flora,  with  the  conspicnous 
exception  of  the  date-palm.  Among  them  the  following  may  be  specially 
mentioned :  the  curious  Sudanese  BaUnenitea  JEgyptiaea  or  soap-tree  (Arab, 
el-heglig),  the  bark  of  which  exudes  a  fatty  substance  and  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  soap;  the  Sakadora  PerHea  (Arab,  el-arak),  the  mustard- 
tree  of  the  Bible)  and  the  saccharine  but  poisonous  CallotropU  procera 
(Arab,  el-ushar),  a  large-leaved  Asclepiadea.  Three  specimens  of  the 
gigantic  Ademsonia  dtgiMa^  baobab,  or  monkey-bread-tree  (Arab,  el-homr), 
may  be  observed  in  the  town  (one  to  the  17.  of  the  ruined  Roman  Catholic 
Church).  There  are  also  several  india-rubber  trees,  Parkinsonias,  Sesbaniaa, 
and  coffee-plants.  —  Agbicdltube  is  carried  on  by  the  Nubian  fell&hin  in  the 
primitive  manner  of  the  Dongolese,  without  plongh  or  harrow,  but  none 
the  less  indust  iously  (p.  liv).  Their  Sftkiyehs,  or  water-wheels  (p.  Ir) 
are  sometimes  26  ft.  in  diameter,  and  are  worked  by  zebus.  Wooden 
posts  are  occasionally  placed  beside  these  wheels  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  sun-dial,  by  which  the  hours  of  labour  are  regulated.  The 
chief  crop  is  AndropOgon  Sorghumy  the  staple  food  of  the  country,  but 
sweet  potatoes  {Ipomoea  BaUxUu;  Arab,  bem-bay),  Maiz%  (recently  introduced), 
and  the  Sudanese  sugar-cane  (Andropdgon  ZcuchartUum;  Arab,  el-ankolib) 
are  also  cultivated.    The  last-named  ripens  between  February  and  Hay. 

Commnnication  between  Khartiim  and  Omdurm^n  is  maintained 
by  a  steamboat  leaving  the  Palace  landing-place  once  every  morning 
(fare  5  pias.).  At  other  times  a  rowing-boat  must  be  hired  at  the 
Rds  KhartHmy  the  promontory  between  the  two  arms  of  the  Nile. 
Owing  to  the  considerable  distancSs  to  be  traversed  at  Omdurm^n, 
the  traveller  is  recommended  to  hire  a  donkey  on  arrival. 

The  great  military  camp  of  Omdnrm&n  was  founded  in  1883-84 
by  the  Mahdi  Mohammed  Ahmed,  and  after  his  death  in  1885,  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  Khalifa  Abdnllahi  Taishi  for  14  years,  dur- 
ing which  it  became  the  scene  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  and 
the  most  extravagant  orgies.  It  extends  for  about  SVs  ^*  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  united  Nile,  and  has  room  for  upwards  of  100,000 
inhabitants.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  old  woman, 
who  once  spent  a  solitary  existence  here.  The  S.  part  is  the  0mm 
ed'Durmdn  proper.  The  central  part,  including  the  holy  buildings 
and  the  walled  inner  town  inhabited  by  the  Bagara  tribe,  to  whom 
AbduUahi  belonged,  Is  called  by  the  natives  Elr-Baga,  i.e.  Hhe  (holy) 
place',  a  name  always  given  to  the  wandering  headquarters  of  the 
Mahdists.  To  the  N.  Is  the  Haret  el-Nusdra  or  el^Mesihin,  tho 
Christian  quarter,  inhabited  by  Abyssinlans,  Copt^,  and  between 
one  and  two  hundred  Greeks. 
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The  rampaits  round  the  Baoa.sa  Town  are  strong  and  massiye, 
but  have  no  banquette  vrithin  for  the  defence.  The  MahdCt  Tomb 
(PI.  1)  was  destroyed  by  the  British  and  its  contents  scattered.  The 
base  (6  ft.  thick),  vaulting,  and  dome  of  this  edifce  are  said  to  have 
been  executed  by  Neufeld,  a  German  kept  in  captivity  for  many  years 
by  the  Khalifa.  Beside  the  tomb  are  an  open  space  in  which  the  der- 
vish army  was  reviewed,  and  a  Mosque  (PI.  2),  now  used  as  a  mess- 
room  by  the  Egyptian  officers.  Close  by  9aeAbdullah{8Hou$e(^l,S) 
and  the  two-storied  House  of  the  Shtkh  ed~Din  (PI.  4),  his  son.  The 
latter  is  the  only  dervish  house  with  glass  windows.  Beside  it  is 
the  grave  of  an  English  war-correspondent,  who  fell  here.  Permis- 
sion must  be  obtained  from  the  Civil  Secretary  for  a  visit  to  the 
treasure-house  BH  el-Amdna  or  BU  el-Mdl  (PI.  6),  which  contains 
memorials  of  Gordon  and  trophies  of  weapons.  Visits  may  be  paid 
to  Statin  Pasha's  House^  now  the  telegraph-offlce  (PI.  9),  and  to 
Emir  Yakub^s  House  (PI.  6),  which  was  occupied  by  the  ^governor 
until  the  summer  of  1901.  The  Prison  (PI.  12),  where  many  Eu- 
ropeans languished,  is  situated  500  yds.  farther  on,  at  the  S.  angle 
of  the  town-wall.  It  is  sometimes  known  as  the  ^Saier  Prison'  from 
the  name  of  the  Jailor  under  the  Mahdi  and  Khalifa. 

A  wide  new  street,  passing  the  clean  quarter  of  the  Greek  shop- 
keepers, leads  hence  to  the  N.W.  to  the  (V4  M.)  large  *Ma»kbt 
Placb,  which  presents  a  busy  and  variegated  scene  of  African  life. 
All  the  articles  of  consumption  of  Central  Africa  are  to  be  seen  here 
in  profusion :  curious  spices  of  a  hundred  different  varieties,  drugs, 
and  perfumes;  soda,  saltpetre,  salt;  betel,  bead-nuts,  seeds,  and 
wood  of  every  kind;  glass  beads,  filigree  work,  toilet-butter,  an- 
ganbs  (bedsteads),  the  dried  flesh  of  wild  animals,  ostrichs,  etc. 
Skilful  smiths,  and  saddlers  dealing  with  hippopotamus  hide,  may 
be  seen  at  work.  Sudanese  weapons  and  curiosities  may  be  purchased 
of  P.  Loiso,  Goods  intended  for  importation  into  Central  Africa 
may  be  seen  in  the  covered  sheds  on  the  S.  side  of  the  market-place. 
Jhe  place  of  execution  under  the  Khalifa  was  also  in  the  market- 
place, and  to  the  E.  of  it  is  the  pit  (^Tomb  of  the  Martyrs')  into  which 
were  thrown  the  heads  and  limbs  of  the  condemned.  —  A  visit  to 
the  *M6rada^  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  should  not  be  omitted;  here 
are  the  markets  for  ivory,  india-rubber,  feathers,  and  com.  The 
slave-market  Is,  of  course,  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  8iik  el-Harim^ 
where  women  were  sold,  is  now  devoted  to  milk,  ornaments,  oint- 
ments, and  basket-work. 

The  population  will  on  the  whole  impress  the  stranger  as  un- 
friendly and  importunate.  The  warlike  oppression  of  the  last  de- 
cade, the  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  pilgrimages,  the  desire  for 
plunder,  and  the  devastation  of  whole  provinces  have  assembled  here 
a  confused  medley  of  the  most  diverse  races  and  stocks:  Bantus 
and  grotesque  dwarf  negroes  from  the  W.  Sudlln;  Semitic  and  Har- 
mitic  tribes  from  the  deser,   such  as  Nubas,  Bagara,  Kabablsh, 
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Gowameh,  and  Kovahleh  Arabs;  Nubians,  Fell&btn,  Jaalin.  To 
these  mast  now  be  added  Egyptians  and  Syrians,  and  a  few  Greeks. 
The  shopkeepers  are  mostly  Dongolese.  The  number  of  women, 
most  of  whom  are  well-built,  is  remarkably  great.  They  wear  loin- 
cloths and  usually  have  their  hair  elaborately  dressed.  The  most 
characteristic  groups  are  to  be  seen  at  the  yarious  wells.  The  fashions 
prevalent  among  the  natives  are  very  curious ;  as  in  their  methods  of 
ahaving.  tattooing,  and  perfuming  themselves,  and  otherwise  alter- 
ing their  personal  appearance.  Elephantiasis  is  the  most  widely 
spread  disease;  and  sufferers  from  the  ferttt  worm  (fllaria  medinen- 
sis)  may  occasionally  be  observed. 

Short  Sxenrsions.  To  the  (6  M.)  Battlefield  of  Kerreri  (p.  386),  where 
the  bones  of  the  dervishes  still  lie  bleaching  in  the  sun.  Fragments  of 
weapons  are  occasionally  picked  up.  This  excursion  is  made  on  donkeys 
or  camels-,  large  parties  may  hire  a  steamer. 

To  the  Ruins  ef  8oba.  Soba^  the  capital  of  tiie  Christian  kingdom  of 
AloOy  which  existed  until  the  middle  ages,  lies  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  a  day's  journey  to  the  8.  of  Khartiim.  —  The  ruins  at  6ebel 
Mcmderc^  in  14**  4(y  N.  lat ,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Atbara,  were  ex- 
plored by  Gailliaud  in  1822  and  by  Bdppell  in  1826. 

Longer  Excursions  to  the  S.  Snd&n 

are  mostly  undertaken  by  sportsmen.  The  inhospitable  steppes  of  Kor- 
dofftn  swarm  with  game.  The  expense  of  such  excursions  is  neeessarily 
great,  and  the  equipment  must  be  very  carefully  selected.  Good  camels 
may  be  obtained  through  Saleh  Gabrln,  shSkh  of  the  Kababish  Arabs  at 
Omdnrm&n. 

From  KnABTtic  to  El-ObAd,  8-10  days'  journey.  Special  permission 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Civil  Secretary  at  Khartum.  We  ascend  by 
steamer  (see  below)  to  (110  M.)  Ed-Duim^  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  White 
Nile.  Thence  we  ride,  in  7  days,  via  (63  M.)  Bir  HObeh,  Bir  Homra^  and 
(121  M.)  Shegela,  to  (160  M.)  Bora,  which  lies  30  M  (a  day's  journey)  from 
El-Obdd,  the  capital  of  Eordofin.  —  We  may  return  to  Omdurm&n  by  a 
different  route  (9  days),  known  as  the  *Darb  es-SuItaniyeh\  vi&  ffomra^ 
Shefniff,  and  Hennek.  Two  days  short  of  Omdarm&n  we  pass  the  hills  of 
Ed-Deyee^  which  abound  in  game. 

Fbom  EhabtCIm  to  Fashoda.  A  flteamer  plies  twice  a  month  up  the 
White  Nile  in  6-8  days  (fares  1st  d.  :f  E  TVs,  2nd  cl.  t'Rl^.  Passengers 
must  provide  their  own  food.  —  110  K.  Ed-Duim  (see  above).  155  M. 
Kawa^  on  the  E.  bank,  in  an  excellent  sporting  district  (fares  ^  E  2, 
:^  E  1).  —  188  M.  Ami  Uland,  with  memorials  of  the  Mahdi.  This  is 
the  most  picturesque  stage  on  the  voyage.  —  Near  (260  M.)  Oe'>hel£n  and 
Eeng^  lions,  buflaloes,  and  antelopes  are  found,  —  610  M.  Fashoda- 
Tewflkiyeh,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  White  Nile,  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Fashoda  and  the  seat  of  the  mudir.  There  is  a  hospital  in 
the  town.  Special  passes  are  required  for  journeys  farther  to  the  8.  In 
the  summer  of  190L  a  steamer-service  was  established  by  the  *Sud&n 
Development  Company*  of  London. 

Fbou  EhaetCm  to  Sennaab,  176  M.,  steamer  once  a  month  upthe  Blue 
Nile.  —  70  IL  Kamlin  has  indigo-plantations  and  ruined  dye-works.  — 
125  M.  Wddi  Medina.  —  176  M.  BennAar,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Benndar^  in  which  agriculture 
stands  at  a  high  level.  —  380  M  Bosaires^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
—  There  is  little  or  no  game  in  Sennaar  until  far  above  the  capital,  in 
the  wooded  basins  of  the  Binder  and  Rahad  and  on  the  head-water  of 
the  Blna  NUe. 
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Hotels  24. 
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Ixxi.  41.  68. 
Hygiene,  Of6ce  of  41. 
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40, 
Im&m  Sh&fe'i,  Tomb  of 

Ixxii.  68. 
Institut  Egyptien  41. 
Iron  Foundry  75. 
Isma^liyeh  Quarter  40. 
Joseph's  Well  53. 
el-Kara  51. 
Karat  el-Kebsh  64. 
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•  of  41.  68. 

—  el-'Ali  41. 

,  Mosque  of  41. 

—  en-Nil  40.  76.  77. 

—  en-Nnzha  76. 
el  KataT  32. 
Khalifs,  Tombs  of  the 
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Bursbey  66. 
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6ul§man  66. 
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Tewflk  67. 

—  of  Emir  Yiisuf  64. 

—  ofSh^khZaiai  64. 
el-KhaUg,  Canal  49. 68. 
Khan  el-Khalil  42.  29. 
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106 
Kubbeh  77.  106. 
iCulleh  Manufactories 
'74. 

Kutubkh&neh  56. 
Library,  Viceregal  56. 
Limfin  Bridge  68.  73. 
Lunatic  Asylum  76. 
Mamelukes,  Tombs  of 

the  6S. 
Mandiira  Tree  70 
Manjal  Quarter  69. 
Mariette's  Tomb  78. 
Mari  Girgis,  church  73. 
Masr  el-'Atika  70. 
Mecca  Caravan  106. 
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40. 

—  B&b  el-Hadid  63. 

—  el-Khaznedar  40.  62. 

—  Mohammed  'All  51. 

—  ez-zahir  64. 
M^h^met-Ali,  Place  51. 
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112.  118.  xvii. 
Mikyas,  the  69. 
Military  School  T7. 
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—  of  Public  Works 
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Mission,  American  30. 
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T*omb  of  60. 
Mokattam,  the  106. 
Money  Changers  26. 
Moses,  Spring  of  110. 
Mosques,  see  Gami<'a. 
Milristan  Kalaiin  59. 
Museum,  Arabian  61. 
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HierakonpoUs  814. 
HierMykaminoa  863. 
Hieratic  Writing  oix. 
Hiaroglyphica  oiy. 
el-Hilleh  810. 
History  of  Egypt  Ixxviii. 
Hittites.  War  with   the 

228.  240.  262.  286.  287. 

873. 
Hogarth  182. 
Homer  286. 
Hophrah  Ixxxv. 
HorhSt  167. 
Horus  cxx.  cxxvi.  cxxx. 

158.  216.  221.  226.  315. 

817.  319.  etc. 

—  uf  Beheni  360. 

—  of  Beki  360. 

— '  on  the  Horizon  123. 
Hosen  Ixxvi.  42. 
tidsh  clxiii.  clxvi. 
el-Hosh  819. 
Hosh  lasa  21. 
HospiUlity  xxi. 
Hotels  xviii. 
Hda224. 

Huye,  Tomb  of  205.  296. 
Hydrenma,  the  3U.  846. 
Hyksos,  the  Ixxxi. 
Hypatia  xoii. 
Hypselis  214. 
Hypselite  Nome  214. 

Ibis,  the  oxix. 

—  mummies  127. 
Ibrahim  Pasba  c. 
Ibrahtmlyeh  156.  157. 

—  Canal  183.  191.  211. 
Ibrim  36S. 
Xohneumon,  the  194. 
IlUahCn  180. 
Ime-etwe,  Tomb  of  293. 
Imhotep  oxxvi.  389. 
Immortality,    Egyptian 

doctrine  of  cxxiii. 

Inshas  166. 

Intercourse  with  Orient- 
als XX. 

Irrigation  U.  Iv.  111.  185. 

Isba  224. 

Iseum  (Behbit  el-Hagar) 
168. 

Isis  cxx.  cxxvii.  cxxx. 
128.  158.  221.  231.  242 
294.  337.  339.  etc. 

Iskanderiyeh  7. 

el-Isl3.m,  Doctrines  of  Ix. 

Ismail,  Khedive  Ixxxi.  o. 

Ismatliya  170. 

I8ma<lliyeh  Canal  162. 

Isthmus  of  Suez  164. 

—  Canals,  Ancient  Ixxxv. 
Ixxxvi.  165. 


Italians  xlviii. 
Itinerarium    Antonini 
847. 

Jaalin,  the  886. 

Jesus  Ixiy. 

Jews  xWii. 

John  of  Lycopolis  212. 

Johnstone  871. 

Jonc<ion  809. 

Joseph's  Canal,  see  Bahr 

Yiisuf. 
Jugglers  xxiv. 
Julian  xoii.  10. 
Justice,  Courts  of  xx. 
Justinian  xciii.  11.  337. 
Juvenul  806.  828. 

Xa  cxxvii.  372. 
el-K&b  311. 
Kabd  368. 
]^abileh  xlii. 
|[adeah  252.  285.  286. 
E&di,  the  xxxii. 
'  adiriyeh  Ixxi. 
afr  Abud  180. 

-  Ahmar  189. 

-  'Awaneh  21. 

-  el-' Ay  at  189.  192. 

-  Ayflb  157. 

-  el-Battlkh  ICO. 

■  ed-Dawar  21. 

-  esh-Shdkh  15S.  159. 

-  Shokr  158. 

-  Soliman  160. 
Tanbiil  157. 

■  '^^ish  158. 

-  ez-Zaiyat  22. 
Kaha  28. 

Kahf  el-'As&kir  213. 
el-Kahira  81. 
Kahdn  180. 
Eainepolis  226. 
Kais  195. 

fc&it  Bey  xovii.  55.  66. 
Ealftbsheh  355. 
fCalamsha  178. 
Ealaiin  xcvi. 
£:alin  21.  159. 
fealydb  23.  156. 
Eamltn  890. 
KamiUeh  288. 
Kan&y&t  157. 
el-Eantara  169.  164. 
Eantir'156. 
Earanis  182. 
el-Earn  345. 
Kafnak  243. 
Temple  of  Ammon  245. 

-  of  Ehona  243. 

-  of  Mont  256. 

-  of  Mut  259. 

-  of  Osiris  245. 


Eamak : 
Temple  of  Ptah  256. 

—  of  Bamses  III.  247. 

—  of  Sethos  II.  247. 
Easaain  163. 

ftasr  el-'Agde  305. 

—  'Anas  el-Wogfid  336. 

—  el-Ben&t  182.  345. 

—  Ibrim  368. 

—  Eardn  182. 

—  el-Eayasereh  19. 

—  es-Saiyad  224. 
Eassala  384. 
Katteh  367. 

tiLau  el-Gharb  215. 

—  el-Eebir  215. 
Eavasses  xx. 
Eawa  390. 
Eaw&mil  217. 
Eebh-snewf  cxxvii. 
el-E«di  Ivi. 

E3f  xixvi. 
el-Eeis  195. 
Eemose  Ixxxi. 
Een,  Tomb  of  292. 
el-Een'an  810. 
Eeneh  225.  192. 
el-Eeniseh,  Island  181. 
Eenr,  Tomb  of  298. 
Eerdaseh  128. 
Eermeh  3S2. 
Eerreri  385.  390. 
EerUssi  354. 
Eh  abash  Ixxxvi. 
Eha-em-het,     Tomb     of 

289. 
Ehafre  (Ehephren)  Ixxix. 

120. 
Ehalifs  xciii. 
el-Ehalig,  Canal  49.  68. 
— ,  B&s  160. 
Ehamsewetel&tin,  Tomb 

of  290. 
Ehamsin  Ix. 
Eh&nkih  108. 
Ehans  38. 
Ehartilm  3^. 

—  (near  Eal&bsheb)  355. 
Ehashm  khalil  182. 
Ehataana  156. 
el-Ehatara  326. 
Ehattara  308. 
Ehemmis  216. 
Ehenoboskion  224. 
Ehente-Min  216. 
ELheops   (Ehufu)    Ixxix. 

116. 
Ehephren  (Ehafre)  Ixxix. 

120. 
Ehepre  cxxvii. 
el-Eherbeh  224. 
Eheriuf,  Tomb  of  293. 
Eheti,  Tomb  of  213. 


KhetUrftaOS. 
Ehisilm  ^93.  288. 
KJununu  201. 
Khnemhotep,    Tomb    of 

Prince  198. 
Khnum    ozx.    oxxvii. 

cxxix.   182.   3U.    242. 

280.  300.  837.  etc. 
Ehonfl  oxxvU.  238.  213. 

248.  249.  823.  etc. 
Khufu  (Eheopa)  Ixxix. 

111. 
Khumarfiyeh,    KhaHf 

xciii. 
Ehunes,    Tomb    of  196. 

333. 
Kibla  olxi. 
&ift  192.  231. 
Eim&n  Fans  176. 
Eings,  Lists  of  Ixxix. 

222.266. 
— ,  l^ames  of  Egypt,  cxi. 
— ,  Palaces  of  cxxxvii. 
— ,  Tombs  of  cxliii.  262. 
Eisweh  Ixxiii. 
Eitcbener,  Lord  ciii.  831. 

384.  385.  387. 
Eitchens,  Public  36. 
Klysma  172. 
Eobafa  178. 
Eolosaneh  190.  195. 
ifeolsum  (Suez)  172. 
ii&m  el-'Add&meb  177. 

—  el-Ahmar  196. 196. 134. 

—  el-Aswad  118. 

—  el-Atrib  23. 

—  el-Bultiyeh  177. 

—  Paris  177. 

—  FerSn  21. 

—  el-Hanash  21. 

—  el-HStan  307. 

—  'Imran  346. 

—  el-Eefara  196. 

—  el-Khanzir  182. 

—  el-Eharyana  177. 

—  el-Kolzum  172. 

—  en-iCvuushi  177. 

—  Ombo  823. 

—  e^-Taiyira  177. 

—  Usfiim  182. 
Eonosso  844. 
Eoptos  281.  314. 
Kor&n,  the  Ixv.  Ixvii. 
ftorashiyeb  169. 
Eordofan  xxxi.  890. 
Eoror  385. 
Eorosko  366. 

iorti  383. 
EosSr  846. 
B:osh  350. 
Eoshesheh  189. 
Eostamneh  361. 
Eotilr  23.  v 
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Erokodilopolis  909. 

—  Arsinoe  176. 
Eubaniyeh  826. 
Eubban  863. 
feubbeh  77.  106. 
^ubbet  el-hawa  334. 
ftuboshab  359. 
Euesna  28. 

Euft  231.  192.  344. 
&ufur  Kegm  157. 

Eub&feh  178. 
el-Eula  310. 
Kummeh  379. 
el-Eum,  Peninsula  181. 
Eurna  2G0. 
Kurnet  HnrraK  295. 
el-Eurru  853. 
Enrsi  clxi. 

—  Fir'aun  178. 
Eurteb  368. 
ifilurild&ti  xxiv. 
l^iis  232.  192. 
el-EnsSr  210. 
el<]tus!yeh  210.  191. 
Eustdl  876. 

• 

Labyrinth,  the  179. 
el-Lahiln  178.  180. 
— ,  Pyramid  of  180. 
Lake  District  175. 
Lakdta  345. 

Language,  Arab,  olxviii. 
Latopolis  809. 
Law  Courts  xx. 
Lebbek  Tree  Iriii. 
L^let  el-Eadr  Ixxvi. 

—  el-Mi'rag  Ixxvi. 

—  en-Nukta  Ixxvii. 
Leontonpoiis  159. 
Lepidotonpolis  217. 
Lepsius  xxxiv.  115.  116. 

179.   871. 
Lesseps,  Ferd.  de  166. 
Letters  xix. 
Leukos  Limen  847. 
Levantines  xlvi. 
Libyan  Desert  liii.  Ix. 

175. 
Lisht  192. 
Literature,  Arabic  Ixix. 

—  on  Egypt  dxxxix. 
Liw&n,  the  cli. 
Loret  152. 

Lotus  Columns  oxxxv. 
Luxor  xxvii.  193. 233. 238. 
Lycopolis  212. 
Lyons,  Capt.  837. 

Ka'abdeh  211. 
el-Ma'adiyeh  20. 
Ma'alla  809. 

Haat  oxxvii.  cxxxi.  221. 
229.  264.  293.  etc. 
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315. 
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Magmas 

Hasperb  xzxiv.  78.  116. 

124.  309. 
Masr  el-K&hira  31. 
Ma^taba  oxliii.  137. 

—  el-Fir'aan  153. 

—  of  Ka-gem*ni  153. 

—  of  Mereruka  148. 

—  of  Ptahhotep  137. 

—  of  Ptahshepaea  129. 

—  of  Ti  139. 
Mataneh  307.  306. 
MaUnyeh  189. 
Matariyeh  106.  106. 
MatM  190. 
el-Hau'a  191. 
Matdga  378. 
Mauaolea,  Arab,  clxiii. 
Maximianus  xcii. 
Mazalweh  215. 
Heaaures  ii. 

Mecca  Caravan  Ixv.  Ixxr. 

Mecbta  191 

Medamiit  259.  260. 

Medical  Hints  xxviii. 

Medik  364. 

Medfnet  el-Fayiim  176. 

—  Habu  297. 
Medreseh  clxi. 
Mehallet  el-Kobra  23. 

—  Marbilm  22. 

—  Rdh'  21.  159. 
Mehendi364. 
Meiddm,    Pyramid     and 

Maf  tabas  of  192 

Mekhu,  Tomb  of  332. 

Meks  18. 

Mel&wi  el-'Arisb    190. 
203, 

Memnon  267. 

— ,  ColoMi  of  306. 

Memnonium     of     Ram- 
ses II.  284. 

—  of  Sethosl.  atAbydos 
218. 

at  Kama  260. 

Memphis  *131. 

Mena  House  Hotel  xxvii. 

26.  112.  118. 
Menchah  191.  216. 
Mencheres   (Menkewre) 

Ixxix.  122. 
Mendes  157. 
Mendesian  Arm    of  the 

Nile  169. 
Menes  Ixxix.  131.  282. 
Men  -  kh  aper    ra  -  seneb , 

Tomb  of  292. 
el-Menshiyeh  191.  216. 
Menshiyet  'Abdallah  177. 
Ment-em-saf  (Methusa- 

phis)  Ixxx. 
Men-tem-het  284. 


Meni-her-khop8hef,Tomb 

of  275.  262. 
Mentuhotep  Ixxx. 
Men^f  2a 
Men^fiyeh,    District    of 

28.  112. 
—  Canal  112. 
Menzaleh,  Lake  169 
Mdr  210. 
Meraai-  382. 
Merenptah    Ixxxiii.   217. 

257.  287.  322.  365. 
— ,  Tomb  of  267. 


— .  Mortuary  Temple  of  Monet-Khufu  197. 


287 
Merenrlg  883. 
el-M^rg  106. 
Meris  306. 

Meri-Re,  Tomb  of  206 
Merit-Amon ,    Tomb    of 

297. 
Meriyeh  359. 
Meroe  384.  352. 
Mervfanll.,  Khalifxciu. 
Mesaur&t  es-Sofra  385. 
Mesgid  clx! 
Meshaik  2 17. 
el-Meshgrif  384. 
el-Meshhed  353. 
Metemmeh  384. 
Met-em-wa  241. 
Methusuphis    (Ment-em- 

saf)  Ixxx. 
Metu  260. 

Miebis,  Tomb  of  224. 
Mihrab  clxi. 
Mimbar  clxi. 
Min    cxxvii.   cxxii.   216 

232.  286  300.  326. 
Minarets  clxii. 
Minia  191. 
Miniet  Sal&meh  21. 
Miniha  328. 
Minshat  Rabi  178. 
Minyeh  190.  196. 
Minyet  elKnmh  156. 161. 
Mirgisaeh  ^. 
Mishteh  191. 
Mission,    American    xli. 

213. 
Mit  'Aasfta  159. 

—  Berah  23. 

—  Gftber  156. 

—  Qhamr  167.  158.  169. 

—  el-Ghoraka  168. 

—  Nabit  158. 

—  Nigi  158. 

—  Rahineh  132. 

—  Semendd  1B7. 

—  Yazid  161. 

Mnevia  Bull    cxix.   107. 
Mobftaher  157. 
Moeria,  Lake  175.  181. 


Mohadditin  xxiil. 
Mo&afez  xxxii. 
Mohammed,  the  Prophet 
.   Ixil. 

— 'Ali  xcix.  11.34.61.  etc. 
Mohammedan    Coatoma 

Ixxlii. 
Moharrem  Izxt. 
Mor,  Tomb  of  293. 
MokatUm  Hills  106. 
M6lid''en-Nebi  Ixxvi. 
Monaair  Arabs  383. 
el-Mondid  157. 


Money  xiv.  xv.  ii. 

—  Orders,  Postal  xix. 

—  Table,  at  the  end   of 
the  volume. 

MonfalAt  191.  211. 
Monophysites  xciii. 
Mont  cxxvii.  266. 286. 306. 
Montaza  19. 
Months,    Muslim    Ixix. 

clxxxiii. 
Morgan,   J.  de   82.    116. 

m.  323. 
Morgos  354. 
Moses  Ixiv. 

— ,  Spring  of  (Cairo)  110. 
— ,  —  (Suez)  174. 
Mosques  clx. 

Dikkeh  clxi. 

Fands  clxi. 

HaneHyeh  clxi. 

Kandil  clxi. 

Kibla  clxi. 

Kursi  clxi. 

Li  wan  clxi. 

Mihrab  clxi. 

Mimbar  clxi. 

Sahn  el-G&mi'a  clx, 

debil  clxiii. 

Thoraiya  clxi. 
MotiU  191. 

Mnaiyad,Mahmiidi  xovii. 
Mudir  xxxii.' 
Mudiriyehs ,    see    Prov- 

incea. 
Mueddin  Ixvil.  clxii. 
Muiaaat  314. 
Mu'izB,  Ehaltf  roiv.  82. 

—  Canal  156.  162. 
Mukhmir  384. 
Mummies  cxxili. 
Murwau  368. 
Muahrebiyeha  olxvi. 
Muaical    Instruments 

xxiii. 

Muaiciana.  Arab,  xxiii. 
Muftafa  18. 
Mut'cxxvii.  221.  238.  247. 

248.  249.  259.  etc. 
Mutrak  es-SeUm  846. 
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Mutui  m. 

Kyceriniu    (Menkewre) 

Ixxlx.  122. 
Kyos  Hormos  315. 
BIystlcism,  Muslim  Ixz. 

en-Nab&ri  Ivi. 
Nabaroh  169. 
ITaga  885. 

Sn^  Ham&di  191.  224. 
ITak&d'eh  232. 
17akht,  Tomb  of  289. 
Napata  883. 
Ifaples  2.  4. 
Napret  268. 
Nargileh  xziii. 
Nashart  159. 
N&sir,  Sultan  xcvi. 
Natfeh  214. 
Nancratis  Ixzxvi.  21. 
Naville  156.  163,  279. 
Nawa  156. 
Kawas  el-Gh3t  156. 
l^az&li-Gandb  191. 
el-Nazleh  157. 
Neb- Am  on .    Tomb   of 

262 
Neb-em- Yckhwet,  Tomb 

of  127. 
Nebesheh  157. 
Nebireh  21. 

Ncbt-tewe,  Tomb  of  297. 
Nediba  21. 
Ncfererkere  803. 
Neferhotep,    Tomb    of 

298. 
Nefermaat,  Tomb  of  198. 
Nefer-sekheru,  Tomb  of 

196. 
Kefertem  cxx.  oxxvii. 
NeHsheli  168. 
Nefret-ere  Ixxxi.  874. 
Negroes  xlvl. 
Neith  cxxvii.  22. 242. 809. 
Nekhab  (El-K&b)  311. 
Nekhbet  cxxyU.  312. 
Nekhen  314. 
Nekbo  IxxxT.  165. 
Nekhte-nebof   (Kektane- 

bos)  Ixxxvii. 
Vekht-Har-ehb^t  Ixxxvii. 

156.  i&l  256.  317. 
Ifekita  166. 
Ilektaiieb^  Ixxxvii. 
Nektanebos  Ixxxvii.  256. 

802.388. 
Kemret  el-Basal  28. 
Ifepherites  Ixxxvii. 
Nephthya  oxxvii.  cxxzi. 

m.  264.  268.  271.  837. 

842 
ITeroxc.  227.  388. 
l^erva  226. 


ITesp-nefex^hor,  Tomb  ol 

298 
Nestorius  216. 
Newberry  198.  210. 
Newt  Gxxi.  oxxvii.  229. 
Nezleh  177. 
Nicopolifl  8.  18. 
Night  of  the  Drop  Ixxvii. 
Nile,  the  xUx. 

-,  the  Blue  xlix.  886. 
— ,  the  White  xlix.  886 
— ,  Arms  of  the  lii.    <- 

Bolbitinie  20. 

Ganopic  20. 

Mendesian  169. 

Pelusiac  156.  169. 

Phatnitlc  157. 

Tanitic  156.  169. 
— ,  Course  of  the  xlix. 
— ,  Gutting   of  the  Dam 

of  the  Ixxxviii. 

-  Festivals  Ixxvii. 

-,  Inundation   of  the 

1.  Ixxvii. 

—  Journey  184. 

— ,  Mouth  of  the  lii.  161 

—  Sou  liv. 

—  Sources  xlix.  348. 

—  Steamers  185.  849. 

—  Valley  1. 
Nilometers  69.  305.  S31. 

338.  343   354. 
Nitocris  267.  299. 
Noah  Ixiv. 
Nofru,  Tomb  of  288. 
Nomes  Ixxix. 
Nilb  157. 

Nubia,  Lower  849. 
— ,  Upper  880. 
Nubians  xlv. 
Numbers,  Tomb  of  128 
Numerals,  Arab,  olxxvi. 
Nilreddin  xciv. 


i 


el-Obdd890. 

Obelisks  cxxxix.  107. 245. 

258. 
Octavianus  xc. 
Ofenduineh  868. 
Oil  Plants  Ivii. 
Okellas  clxvii. 
Okka  ii. 

'Oinar,  Khalif  xciii.  11. 
Omayyades  xciii. 
Ombos  (Kils)  282. 

—  (Gebel  Silsileh)  828. 
'Omdeh  xxxii. 
Omdurmftn  888. 

On  (Heliopolis)  107. 

—  (the  southern)  306. 
Onnophris  oxxvU. 
Onnos  Ixxx. 

— ,  Pyramid  of  134. 
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PeteamenopB,  Tomb  of 

284. 
Peteeae  365. 
Petrie,  Flinders  21.  111. 

115.  lia  167.  170.  180. 

189.  204.  232.  287. 
Petrified    Forest,    Great 

HI. 

,  Little  110. 

Petronius  352.  361. 
Phakusa  163. 
Pharbsethus  157. 
Pharos,  Island  8.  14. 
Phatnitic    Arm    of    the 

Nile  157. 
Phbow  225. 
Philse  834.  336. 
Philippus  Arrhideeus  254. 
Philoteris  182. 
Phiops  (Pepi)  Ixxx. 
Phrases,  Arab.  Ixzxviii. 
Physicians  xxix. 
Piankhi  Ixxxiv.  351. 
Piaster  xv. 

Pibeseth  (Bubastis)  162. 
Piers,  Egypt,  cxxxiii. 
Pigeons  214. 

Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  Ixxx. 
Pillars,  Egypt,  gxxxiii. 
Pinotem  Ixxxiii.  244  304. 
Pipes  XXX. 
Pithom  163. 
Plan  of  ToTir  xiii. 
Plantations  Iviii. 
Plant  Columns  xxxiv. 
Plato  107. 
Plotinns  212. 
P-neb-tew%  323. 
Pococke  116. 
Political  Notice  xxxi. 
Polygamy  Ixvii. 
Pompey  Ixxxix. 
Popular  Festivals  Ixxv. 
Population  xxxii. 
Port  Ibrfthim  173. 

—  Sa'id  163. 

—  Tewak  173. 
Post,  Egypt,  xix. 
Prayers,  Muslim  Ixiii. 
Priests,  Tomb  of  Theban 

283. 
Primis  368. 
Prisse  d' Avenues  232. 
Probus  xci. 
Pronaos  cxlii. 
Proto- Doric  Columns 

cxxxiii.  200.  366.  etc. 
Provinces,  Ancient  Egypt. 

Ixxviii. 
— ,  Modern  xxxi. 
Psammetikh  I.  Ixxxv. 

—  II.  Ixxxv.  247.  844. 

—  III.  Ixxxvi.  257. 


Psammuthis  lzxxvii.245. 
Pselchis  861. 
Psoi  217. 

Psusennes  Ixxxiii. 
Ptah  cxx.  cxxvii.  cxxxii. 
131.  132.  221.  256.  etc. 

—  Sokaris  301. 

—  Tatenen  cxxvii.  360. 
361.  373. 

Ptolemais  Hermiu 

Ixxxvii.  217. 
Ptolemy    I.    Soter    I. 

Ixxxvii.  8.  195.  217. 

—  II.  Phlladelphus 
Ixxxvii.  177.  259.  338. 
930. 

—  III.    Euergetes    I. 
IxxxvUi.  256.  315.  329. 
339.  341. 

—I  V.Phil  opatorlxxxviii. 
247.  293.  315.  317.  318. 
327.  361.  362. 

—  y.  Epiphanes  Ixxxviii. 
339.  340. 

—  VI.    Philometor 
Ixxxviii.  249.  293.  310. 
815.  324.  325.  343.  353. 

—  VII.  Eupator  Ixxxix. 

—  VIII.  Ixxxix. 

—  IX.  Euergetes  II. 
Physkon  ]xxxviu.  245. 
249.  279.  293.  805.  312. 
315.  319.  324.  340.  341. 
353.361.  362. 

Ptolemy  X.  Soter  II.  La- 
thyrus  Ixxxix.  302. 312. 
315.  316. 

—  XI.    Alexander    I. 
Ixxxix.  315.  316. 

—  XII.   Alexander   II. 
Ixxxix. 

—  XIII.  Neos  Dionysos 
Ixxxix.  230.  260.  302. 
315   323.  339.  340. 

—  XIV.  Ixxxix. 

—  XV.  Ixxxix. 

—  XVI.  Ccesar  Ixxxix. 
231. 

Punt  232.  280.  3U. 
Purchases  38,  39. 
Pursepmunis  354. 
Pylons  cxxxix. 
Pyramid,  the  Great  116. 
— ,  the  Second  120. 
— ,  the  Third  122. 

—  of  Merenre  153. 

—  of  Onnos  134. 

—  of  Pepi  1.  153. 

—  of  Pepi  II.  153. 

—  of  Teti  148. 

—  of  Queen  Yepwet  162. 
Pyramids,    Construction 

of  the  GxUv.  114. 


Pyramid,  Opening  of  the 

116. 
~  of  Abu  Bo&sh  128. 

—  of  Abufir  129. 

—  of  Dahshflr  153. 

—  of  Giaeh  112.  113. 

—  of  el-Kiila  810. 

—  of  Lisht  192. 

—  of  Meidam  192. 

—  of  Bieha  129. 

—  of  Zawyet  el-'Aryan 
129. 

Queens,    Tombs   of   the 

296 
QuibeU  811.  314. 

Ra,  see  Be. 

Babia  178. 

Bahad  390. 

Bahb§n  159. 

B&hineh  214. 

Bahmariyeh  21. 

Bahotep  &  Nofret,  Tomb 

of  m 

ELaV-flelds  Iv. 
Bail  way  8  xvii. 
Bain  Ixi. 
Bakabeh  326. 
Bama^an,    the    Ixviii. 

Ixxvi. 
Bamesseum  284. 
Bamleh  19. 
Bamose,    Tomb   of  208. 

262   288 
Bams'es  I.  ixxxu.  246. 249. 

251.  261.  262. 

—  I.,  Tomb  of  270. 

—  II.  Ixxxiii.  132.218.219. 
220.223.  237.  239.  240. 
241.  246.  246.  249.  251. 

252.  255.  261.  278.  284. 
285.  286.  287.  311.  321. 
322.  860.  364.  366.  370. 
371. 

—  II.*,  Tomb  of  266. 

—  III.  Ixxxiii.  156.  243. 
247.  261.  259.  297.  299. 
321.  322. 

—  IV.,  Tomb  of  265. 

—  IV.  Ixxxiii.  244.  261. 
263.  256.  268.  264. 

-  IV.,  Tomb  of  264. 

—  VI.  Ixxxiii.  251.  253. 
258.  868. 

—  VI.,  Tomb  of  267. 

—  IX.  313. 

—  IX.,  Tomb  of  285. 

—  X.,  Tomb  of  264. 

—  XI.,  Tomb  of  276. 

—  XII.  243.  2U.  261. 

—  XII.,  Tomb  of  266. 

-  Colossi  132. 


Kb  ubr  m. 

—  el-'Eah  1«4.  160 

—  e1-Eb*1ig  160. 
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Shadtlf  It. 
ShafeHtea  Ixxi. 
Shaghbeh  214. 
S.halfak  879. 
Shalshiuainiiii  156. 
Shaluf  et-Terrabeh    161. 

171. 
Shar&ki-aelds  It. 
Sharona  195. 
Shas-hotep  214. 
Shataul  376. 
Shatb  214.  326. 
Shalt  er-Begal  319. 
Shatiirmeh  365. 
Shaw,  Nlch.  116. 
Shaweh  157. 
Shaww&l  Ixxvii. 
Shefekaneh  18. 
Shegela  390. 
Shegig  390. 
Shekh  'Abadeh  201. 

—  'Abd  el-Kurna  287. 

—  Abu  Ndr  177. 

—  el-Beled  xxxii. 

—  el-Fadhl  195. 

—  Musa  217.  309. 

—  Bekab  346. 

—  Sa^id  208. 
Shekik  358. 

Shd^h's,  Tombs  of  Ixxii. 

clxiii. 
Shell&l  836.  353. 
Shendawia  191.  215. 
Shendi  384. 
Shenhur  232. 
Shep-en*wepet  Ixxxv. 
Sherdk  383. 

Sherkiyeh,  Province  162. 
Sheshem^iiofer,  Tomb  of 

134. 
Sheshonk  Ixxxiv.   194. 

248.  821. 
Shetet  175.  176. 
Shetu,  Tomb  of  189. 
Shibbak  369. 
Shibin  el-Kanatir  156. 

—  el-K6m*23. 
Shidmo  177. 
Shi'itea  Ixxii. 
Shin  23. 
Shirbin  169. 
Shfsbak  Ixxxiv.  248. 
Shisheh  xxviii. 
esh-Shitawi  Ivi. 
Sho'ara  (Story-tellers) 

•  •  • 

XXlll. 

Shobrement  129. 
Shopping  38.  39. 
Show  oxxi.  cxxviiL 
Shub^  157. 
Shubra  76. 

—  Hib  157. 

—  el-KsOchleh  156. 


Shubrakhit  21. 
Shflnet  ez-Zebib  214. 
Siala  176. 
Sidi  G&ber  IS.  19.  20. 

—  Ghaz^l. 
Sikket  Bender  el-Kebir 

348. 
Silko'356. 
Silwa  808.  319. 
Simbo  Makam  157. 
St.  Simeon,    Convent  of 

834. 
Sinbelawin  157. 
Singers,  Female  xxiv. 
Si-Ptah  Ixxxiii.  287.  321 
Sirdar's  Island  331. 
Si-renpowet ,    Tomb    of 

332. 
Sistram  Golamns 

cxxxvii. 
Sitteh  Kasmar,  Church 

355. 
Sitit  212. 

Siwa,  Oasis  xxxii.  liv. 
Slavery  xlvi. 
Snake  Charmers  xxiv. 
Snofm  Ixxix.  192. 
Soba  390. 
Sobk  cxx.  Gxxii.c xxviii. 

oxxxii.  176. 181.328.324. 
Soh&g  191.  215. 
Sohigiyeh  Canal  216. 
Soil,   Capabilities  of  the 

liv. 
Sokaris   oxxiv.    oxxviii. 

124.  223.  801. 
Sokhopaiou  Nesos  181. 
Soldiers'  Tomb  218. 
Soleb  382. 
Songs,  Arab,  xxiii. 
Sonta  159. 

dpeos  Artemidos  197. 
Sphinx,   the   Great   123. 
— ,  Temple  of  the  124. 

—  Avenues  136.  243.  245. 
279.  364. 

Spices  Ivii. 

Sruptikhis  354. 

Stabl  'Antar  197.  213. 

Statues,  Egypt,  oxlvii. 

Steamboats  xvi.  185.  349. 

S.  Stefano  19. 

Step  Pyramid  of  Sakkara 

131. 

Stewart.  Col.  383. 
Story-tellers  xxiii. 
Straboxo.  8. 107.175.179 

193.  268.  306.  381. 
Stuart,  Villiers  288. 
Suakin  384. 
Suan  337. 
Sud&n  xxxi.  350.  380. 

—  l^egroes  xlvi. 


Suez  172. 

— ,  Canal  of  166.  168. 
-,  Gulf  of  164. 
— ,  Isthmus  of  16i. 
Sugar  Cane  Ivii. 

—  Factories  194.  etc. 
Suk  19. 

Summer  Crops  Ivi. 
Sun,  Cult  of  the  Ixxxii. 

cxxi.  cxxii. 
Sun  God,  Sanctuary  of 

the  129. 
Sun,  Winged  oxxxii. 
Sunnites  Ixxii. 
Sunstroke  xxix. 
Sunt  Tree  Iviii. 
durariyeh  195. 
Sutekh  cxxviii. 
Swenet  328. 
Sycamore  Nome,  Lower 

210. 

,  Upper  212. 

Syene  327:  828. 
Symbolic  Signs  cli. 
Syowt  212. 
Syringes  263. 

Tabennesi  225. 

Tibdt  Iv. 

Tachos  Ixxxvii. 

Tachpanhes  170. 

Tafeh  354. 

Taharka  Ixxxiv.  246. 247. 

257.  269.  888. 
Tahta  191.  215. 
T&ka  xxxi. 
Takelothis  I.  Ixxxiv*. 

—  II.  248. 
Takhta  Bosh  clxv. 
et-Talbiyeh  118. 
Tal'kha  159. 

tall  Beni  'Amran  191. 

Talmis  366. 

Tamtyeh  178. 

tangassi  383. 

Tanis  (San)  166. 

Tanites  Ixxxiii. 

Tanitic  Arm  of  the  Kile 

156.  169. 
Tansa  189. 
Tanta  22. 

Tanutamon  Ixxxv.  259. 
Taphis  354. 
Tarif  157: 

Tarik  e'dahr&wi  347. 
Taufik  ci. 
Tbot  dl4. 
Tefnakht  Ixxxiv. 
Tefnut  cxxviii.  SiO.  362. 
Teh  el-Bardd  21. 
Tehneh  et-TahOna  195. 
telegraph's  *xix. 
et-Tell  203. 


i 
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Tell  Abu  SSfeh  169. 

—  el-'Amama  208. 

--  Basta  (Bubastia)  162 

—  Defenneh  169. 

—  el-F»4da  169. 

—  Fakiis  166. 

—  Farama  169. 

—  ibn  es  Salam  157. 

—  el-Kebir  163. 

—  el-Haskh^te  163. 

—  Mokdam  lb9. 
-^  Boba  167. 

—  el-Tebfldiyeh  (Shlbin 
el-KansLtir)  166. 

'  (Ha'nsiira)  158. 

Tema  191.  !a4.. 
I'emperature.  Ixi. 
Temples  cxzxyiii. 
Tenkaieh  367. 
Tentyra  226. 
Tep-ye  193. 

Teribiyin  Beduins  xliil. 
Tea/a  166. 
Teti  (Othoes)  Ixzx. 
Tetun  oxxyiii. 
Tewfik,  Khedive  ol. 
Tewakieh  Go.  186. 
Tewfikiyeh  876. 
Tewoaret,  Queen  271. 287. 
Thaw,  Tomb  of  211. 
Theadelphia  182. 
Thebes  283. 
Theb-nuter  159. 
Theodoras,  Biahop  341. 
Theodoaius  I.   the  Great 
xoii.  10. 

—  II.  xoii. 
Theophilua  xcii. 
This  217. 
Thmuia  167.  319. 
Thousand  and  one  Nights 

xxiii. 
Thout  cxx.  cxxviii. 
cxxxii.  201.  220.  221. 
243.  286.  306.  324.  340. 
342.  361. 

—  of  Penuba  361. 
Thuti-hotep,   Tomb   of 

202. 
Thntmoaia  L  Ixxxi.  245. 

263.  282. 
—,  Tomb  of  277. 

—  II.  Ixxxii.  268  278. 

—  ni.  Ixxxii.  197.  288. 
245.  254.  265.  256.  257. 
268.  278.  287.  291.  301. 
314.  368. 

— ,  Tomb  of  276. 

—  IV.  Ixxxii.  124.  287. 
312.  366. 

Ti,  Hastaba  of  139. 
Tiberius  xc.  227. 324. 340. 
Tih&ya  Beduina  xliii. 


Time-en-Hor  21. 
Timaah.  Lake  163.  170. 
Tine  Sh. 
Tireh  159. 
Tirhakah  Ixxxiv.** 
Titi,  Tomb  of  296. 
Tmei  el-Amdid  157. 
Tobacco  xxix. 
Tobhar  177. 
Toeris  cxxviii. 
Tomfta  867. 
Tomboa  383. 
Tombs,  Arabian  olxiii. 
— ,  Egyptian  cxliii.  137. 
Toahkeh  869. 
Tourah  176. 
Tourist  Partiea  xiv. 

—  Steamera  186.  349. 
Tra,1an  xo.  10.  166.  831. 

344. 
Tramwaya,  electrio  zvU. 
Travelling  Gompauiona 

xiv. 
Trees  Iviii. 

— ,  Plantations  of  Iviii. 
— ,  Sacred  cxix. 
Tribunals,  Internat.  A 

Bgypt.  XX. 
Trieste  3. 
Troglodytes  xliu. 
Troja  155. 
Tild  809. 

Tdkh  (near  Eds)  232. 
Tdkh  (Delta)*  23. 

—  el-AUam  157. 
Tulunides  xdii.  53. 
Turn,  aee  Atum. 
Tuna  el-Oebel  201. 
Tun&mel  158. 
tuneh  208. 
Tuphium  309. 
Turbans  34. 
Turbet  el-Kurdd  277. 
Turka,   the*  xlvi.  xcviii 
Turra  154. 
— ,  Quarries  of  157. 
Tusdn  171. 
Tut-enkh-Amon  Ixxxii 

238.  241.  254. 
Tuti,  Island  385. 
Tutu,  Tomb  of  207. 
Twat  Gxxiv. 
Twe-metf  cxxviii. 
Typhonia  231. 
Typhon-Set  cxx.  cxxviii. 

216.  231. 
Tsitzi  864. 

TXaphria  Ixxxv. 
Umm  el-Ga'ab  224. 

—  el-Atl  182. 
Unaa  (Onnoa)  Ixsx.  134. 
— ,  Pyramid  of  134. 


Underworld,  Bepreaeata- 

tiona  of  the  268.  264. 
Ureeus  Snake  oxxxil. 
Uronarti  379. 
Uaaphaia,  Tomb  of  324. 
Usertesen  I.  Ixxx.  107. 

—  II.  Ixxx.  80. 

—  in,  Ixxx.  358. 
Ushabtis  oxxiv. 
U«e-he-Teti,  Tomb  of 

152. 

Valerianua  xci. 
Vegetables  Iviii. 
Vegetation  Ivil. 
Venice  2.  4. 
Verus  215.  342. 
Vespasian  xo.  9. 805. 310. 
Vine,  Gulture  of  lix. 
Virginia  Tree  106. 
Vocabulary,  Arab,  clxxvi. 
Vyae  116.  123.  127. 

Wadfa  182. 
Wadi  Abyad  848. 

—  'Al&ki  863. 

—  Ambagi  346. 

—  Ammerikbeh  347. 

—  Amragdm  348. 

—  el-'Arab  364. 

—  AuatSb  385. 

—  Bayad  194. 

—  Bdda  346. 

—  Ben  Naga  385. 

—  el-Beraheh  201. 

—  Bdzah  348. 

—  Digla  110. 

—  Fatireh  384. 

—  Gaails  347. 

—  Gazil  883. 

—  Gemai  348. 

—  Gerraui  156. 

—  Ghaz&l  847. 

—  Haifa  376. 

—  dammam&t  346. 

—  el-Hasir  348. 

—  HigeMg  848. 

—  Hof  ife. 

—  el-Homr  347. 

—  Homdda  347. 

—  Kabr  el-Khadim  347. 

—  ttsh  347. 
■  ihawantb  363. 

—  L&hemi  348. 

—  Mighlat  347. 

—  Hedina'390. 

—  Hi&h  847. 

—  Moelheh  348. 
--  en-Kakhleh  201. 

—  Ndr  347. 

—  Bayan  178. 
Btfsafa  346. 

—  Bdmtt  348. 
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W&di  SakSt  348. 

—  SebA^a  364. 

—  e^-TSr  195. 

—  et-Tih  110.  HI. 

—  TAmnat  163. 

—  t«r»kif  347. 
Waghorn  166.  173. 
Wah-eb-re,  Tomb  of  284. 
Wahhabites  Ixxii. 
Wall  Paintings  140.  150. 
el-Wares&b  326. 
d-Wasta   (Fayfim)    174. 

189.  193. 

—  (Siat)  214. 
Water  Carriers  36. 

—  Pipes  XXX. 

—  Wheels  Iv. 
Weapons  xx. 
Weather  Ixi. 
Weddings,  Muslim  Ixxiii. 
Week-days,  Arab. 

clxxxvii. 
We  fa  en-Nil  Ixxviii. 
Weights  ii. 


Welis  Ixviii. 

Wen-nofre  cxxriii. 

Wep-wat  oxxir.  ozxvUi. 
m.  220. 

Wert-hekaw  oxxviii. 

Weset  233. 

White  GonTent  215. 

Wilkinson  116.  292. 

Winds  Ix. 

Winter  Crops  Ivi. 

Wolseley  cii.  383.  385. 

Women,  Orient.  Ixxiii. 
36. 

Worship  of  Saints  A  Mar- 
tyrs Ixxli. 

Wto  (Bate)  cxxviii. 

Xerxes  I.  Ixxxvi. 

Year,  -  Arabian  Ixix. 

clxxxiii. 
Tebu  328. 
el-YehMiyeh,  Tell  (Shi- 

bin  el-Kanatir)  156. 
(Mansiira)  158. 


Temet  157, 
Toang  oiv. 

Zahir,  Ehalif  xciv. 

Zahriyeh  19. 

Zakftzik  161.  156. 

Zan  (Tanis)  156. 

Zankaliin  161. 

Zarkdn  21. 

Zauti,  Tomb  of  224. 

Ziwiyeh  clxi.  182. 

zawyet  el-'Aryan  129.113. 

—  el-MStin  190.  196. 

Zddab  384. 

Zenen,  Tomb  of  292. 

Zeno  xciii. 

Zenobia  xci. 

Z§tAn  198. 

Zifteh  159. 

Zikrs  Ixxi. 

Zizinia  19. 

Zoan  (Tanis)  156. 

Zoser,   King  Ixxix.  134 

Zuma  388. 
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American  DoUan  vary  slightly  in  value  according  to  the  rate  of 
exchange  in  Egypt,  but  the  value  of  English  money  is  uniform. 


2    " 


9.8  P.  T. 

6 

$    =    97.4  P.T 

19.5     « 

10 

»     =  1^4.8    , 

39-    „ 

ao 

„     =389.6    . 

i^.^    „ 

In  changing  English  or  American  silver  money  into  Egyptian 
currency,  the  traveller  loses  from  2^2  to  10  per  cent,  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  sum  exc^hanged.  In  changing  American  gold  the 
loss  is  never  more  than  ^2  P®^  cent. 


Value  of  French  Tranos  in  Egyptian  Money : 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 


tE. 
fr.     =    — 


n 

fr. 


Piai.itMUl. 

3.9 

7.7 
11.6 
15.4 
19.3 
28.2 
27- 


t£. 

FUu.AMill 

8   „     = 

— 

90.9 

9   I     = 

— 

84.7 

10  „     = 

— 

88.6 

20   „     = 

— 

77.2 

25  >     = 

— - 

96.5 

50  „     = 

1 

92.9 

100 :  = 

3 

85.8 

